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MY OWN LIFE; 

BY 

DAVID HUME. 


It is difficult for a man to speak long of himself without vanity, there- 
fore I shall be short. It may be thought an instance of Vanity that I 
pretend at all to write my life , but this narrative shall contain little 
moie than the histoiy of my wiitmgs, as, indeed, almost all my life 
has been spent in literary pursuits and occupations The first success 
of most of my writings was not such as to be an object of vanity 

I was born the 26th of Apiil, 1711, old style, at Edinburgh. I was 
of a good family, both by father and mother * my father’s family is a 
branch of the Eail of Home’s, or Hume’s; and my ancestors had 
been proprietors of the estate which my brother possesses for several 
generations. My mother was daughter of Sir David Falconer, Pre- 
sident of the College of Justice the title of Lord Halkerton came by 
succession to her brother. 

My family, however, was not nch, and being myself a younger 
brother, my patnmony, according to the mode of my country, was of 
course very slender. My father, who passed for a man of parts, died 
when I was an infant, leaving me, ^vlth an elder brother and sister, 
under the caie of our mother, a woman of singular merit, who, though 
young and handsome, devoted herself entirely to the rearing and 
educating of her children I passed through the oidinary course of 
edui^tion with success, and was seized very early with a passion for 
lilprature, which has been the ruling passion of my life, and the great 
source of my enjoyments My studious disposition, my sobriety, and 
my industry, gave my family a notion that the law was a proper pro- 
fession for me , but I found an insurmountable aversion to everything 
but the pursuits of philosophy and general learning, and while they 
fancied I was poring upon Voet and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were 
the authors which I was secretly devounng. 

My very slender fortune, however, being unsuitable to this plan of 
life, and my health 'being a little broken by my ardent application, I 
was tempted, or father forced, to make a very feeble trial for entering 
into a^more activ^lpdne of life In 1734 , 1 went to Bristol, with Some 
•^(^temendations to' Eminent merchants , but in a few months found 
th^^i^cene totally unsuitable to me. I went over to France with a 
view of prosecuting my studies in a countr}’- retreat, and I there laid 
titat plan of life which I have steadily and successfully pursued. I 
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resolved to make a very rigid frugality supply my deficiency of fortune, to 
maintain unimpaired my independency, and to regard every object as 
contemptible, except tbe improvement of my talents in literature* 

During my retreat in France, first at Rheims, but chiefly at La 
Fleche, in Anjou, I composed my ‘ Treatise of Human Nature ’ After 
passing three years very agreeably in that country, I came over to 
London maygy. In the end of 1738,1 published my Treatise, and 
immediately went down to my mother and my brother, who lived at 
his country-house, and was employed himself very judiciously and 
successfully in the improvement of his fortune. 

Never literary attempt was more unfortunate than my ‘Treatise of 
‘Human ^Nature.’ It fell dead-born from the press, without reaching 
such distinction as even to excite a murpaur among the zealots But 
being naturally of a cheerful and sanguine temper, I veiy soon re- 
covered the blow, and prosecuted with great ardour my studies m the 
country. In 1742 , 1 printed at Edinburgh the first part of my Essays : 
the work was favourably received, and soon made me entirely foiget 
my former disappointment. I continued with my mother and brother 
in the country, and in that time recovered the knowledge of the Gret^c 
language, which I had too much neglected in my early youth. 

In 1745, I received a letter from the Marquis of Annandale, inviting 
me to come and live with him in England ; I found also, that the friends 
and family of that young nobleman were desiious of putting him under 
my caie and direction, for the state of his mind and health required 
it — I lived with him a twelvemonth My appointments duung that 
time made a considerable accession to my small foitune. I then 
received an invitation from General St. Clair to attend him as a secre- 
tary to his expedition, which was at first meant against Canada, but 
ended in an incursion on the coast of France. Next year, to wit, 1747, 

I received an invitation from the General to attend him in the same 
station in his military embassy to the courts of Vienna and Turin. 1 
then wore the uniform of an officer, and was introduced at these courts 
as aide-de-camp to the general, along with Sir Harry Erskine and Cap- 
tain Grant, now General Grant These two yeais were ahnost the only 
interruptions which my studies have received during the course of my 
life I passed them agreeably, and in good company , and my appoint- 
ments, with my fiugality, had made me leach a foitune which I called 
independent, though most of my friends were inclined to smile when I 
said so, in short, I was now master of near a thousand pounds, 

I had always entertained a notion, that my want of success m pub- 
lishing the ‘Treatise of Human Nature,' had pr 5 »ceeded more from the 
manner than the matter, and that I had been guilty of a very usual 
indiscretion, in going to the press too early. I theiefoie cast the hist 
part of that work anew in the ‘Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
‘ standing,' which was published while I was at Tunq. But this piece 
was at first little more successful than the ‘ Treatise oOIuman Nature.' 
On my return from Italy, I had the mortification 4 >^pnd ^11 England ^ 
in a ferment on account of Dr Middleton's ‘ Free^i^nquiry,' while 
peiformance was entirely overlooked and neglected. A new edit^pn^ 
which had been published at London, of my Essays, moral and poli- 
tical, met not with a much better reception. 
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Such IS the force of natural temper, that these disappointments 
made little or no impression on me. I went down, in 1749, ^ived 
two years with my brother at his country-house ; for my mother was 
now dead I there composed the second part of my Essay, which I 
called ‘ Political Discourses,' and also my ‘ Enquiry concerning the 
' Principles of Morals,' which is another pait of my treatise, that I 
cast anew. Meanwhile, my bookseller, A Miller, informed me 
that my former publications (all but the unfortunate Treatise) were 
beginning to be the subject of conversation, and the sale of them was 
gradually increasing, and that new editions were demanded Answers 
by reverends, and right reverends, came out two or three in a year, and 
I found, by Dr. Warburton's 1 ailing, that the books were beginning to 
be esteemed in good company. However, I had a fixed resolution, 
which I inflexibly maintained, never to reply to anybody ; and not 
being very irascible in my temper, I had easily kept myself clear of 
all literary squabbles These symptoms of a rising reputation gave 
me encouragement, as I was ever more disposed to see the favourable 
than unfavourable side of things; a tuin of mmd which it is more 
happy to possess, than to be born to an estate of 10,000/ a-yeai. 

In 1751, I lemoved from the country to the town, the true scene for 
a man of letters. In 1752, were published at Edinburgh, where I 
then lived, my ‘ Political Discourses,' the only work of mine that was 
successful on the first publication. It was well received abroad and at 
home. In the same year was published at London, my ‘ Enquiry con- 
‘ cerning the Principles of Morals which, in my own opinion (who 
ought not to judge on that subject), is of all ray writings, historical, 
philosophical, or literary, incomparably the best It came unnoticed 
and unobserved into the world. 

In 1752, the Faculty of Advocates chose me their librarian, an office 
from which I received little or no emolument, but which gave me the 
command of a large library. I then formed the plan of wnting the 
History of England; but being frightened with the notion of continu- 
ing a narrative through a period of 1700 years, I commenced with the 
accession of the House of Stuait, an epoch when, I thought, the mis- 
representation of faction began chiefly to take place. I was, I own, 
sanguine in my expectations of the success of this work I thought 
'that I was the only histonan that had at once neglected present power, 
interest, and authority, and the ciy of popular prejudices, and as the 
subject was suited to every capacity, I expected proportional applause. 
But miserable was my disappointment , I was assailed by one cry of 
reproach, disapprobation, and even detestation; English, Scotch, and 
Irish, whig and toiy, churchman and sectary, freethinker and re- 
" ligionist, patriot and courtier, united in their rage against the man 
who had presumed to shed a generous tear for the fate of Charles 1 . 
and the Earl of Strafford ; and, after the first ebullitions of their fury 
were over-pwtiat was still more moitifying — the book seemed to sink 
into oblivion." Miller told me, that m a twelvemonth he sold only 
yirfy-five copies. o€ it. I scarcely, indeed, heard of one man in the 
pMee kingdoms, considerable for rank or letters, that could endure the 
I must only except the Primate of England, Dn Herang, and 
th# Primate of Ii eland. Dr Stone, which seem two odd exceptions. 
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These dignified' prelates separately sent me messages not to be 
discouraged 

I was, however, I confess, discouraged; and had not the war been 
at that time breaking out between France and England, I had certainly 
retired to some provincial town of the former kingdom, have changed 
my name, and never more have returned to my native country. But 
as this scheme was not now practicable, and the subsequent volume was 
considerably advanced, I resolved to pick up courage and to persevere. 

In this interval, I published at London my ‘ Natural History of 
' Religion,^ along with some other small pieces ; its public entry was 
rather obscure, except only that Dr. Hurd wrote a pamphlet against it,, 
with the petulance, arrogance, and scurnlity, which distinguish the 
' Warburtonian school This pamphlet gave me some consolation for 
the otherwise indifferent reception of my performance. 

In 1756, two years after the fall of the first volume, was published the 
second volume of my History, containing the period from the death of 
Charles I till the Revolution. This performance happened to give 
less displeasure to the whigs, and was better received It not only rose 
Itself, but helped to buoy up its pnfortunate brother. 

But, though I had been taught by experience that the whig party 
were in possession of bestowing all places, both in the state and in 
literature, I was so little inclined to yield to their senseless clamour, 
'that in above a hundred alterations, which further study, reading, or 
reflection engaged me to make m the reigns of the two first Stuarts, I 
have made all of them invariably to the tory side It is ridiculous to 
consider the English constitution before that period as a regular plan 
of liberty. 

In 3759, I published my History of the House of Tudor The 
clamour against this performance was almost equal to that against the 
Hisffory of the two first Stuarts The reign of Elizabeth was particu- 
larly obnoxious But I was now callous against the impressions of 
public folly, and continued very peaceably and contentedly in my 
retreat at Edinburgh, to finish, in two volumes, the more early part of 
the English History, which I gave to the public in 1761, with tolerable, 
and but tolerable, success. 

But, notwithstanding this variety of winds and seasons to which ^ly 
wntings had been exposed, they had still been making such advances, 
that the copy-money given me by the bookselleis much exceeded 
anythirig formerly known in England ; I was become ffot only inde- 
pendent, but opulent I retired to my native countiy of Scotland, 
determined never more to set my foot out of it , and retaining the 
satisfaction of never having preferred a request to one great man, or 
even making advances of fnendship to any of them As I was now 
turned of fifty, I thought of passing all the rest of my life in this philo- 
sophical manner, when I received, m 1763, an invitation from the 
Earl of Hertford, with whom I was not in the least aoguainted, to 
attend him on his embassy to Pans, with a near pr^^® of being 
appointed secretary to the embassy, and, in thg m^lpvOTe, of per-^ 
forming the functions of that office. This offer, however inviting *,/ 1 ^ 
at first declined, both because I was reluctant to begin connectidns 
with the gieat, and because I was afraid that the civilities and gay 
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company of Pans would prove disagreeable to a person of my age and 
humour, but on his lordship's repeating the invitation I accepted of it. 
I have every reason, both of pleasure and interest, to think myself 
happy in my connections with that nobleman, as well as afterwards 
with his brother, General Conway. 

Those who have not seen the strange effects of modes, will never 
imagine the reception I met with at Pans, fiom men and women of all 
ranks and stations The moie I resiled from their excessive civilities^ 
the more I ivas loaded with them. Theie is, however, a real satisfac- 
tion in living at Pans, from the gieat i^umber of sensible, knowing 
and polite company with which that city abounds above all places in 
the universe. I thought once of settling there for life. 

I was appointed secretary to the embassy; and in the summer, 1765, 
Lord Hertford left me, being appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
I was cJiargi d'affaires till the amval of the Duke of Richmond, 
towards the end of the year. In the beginning of 1766, I left Pans, 
and next summer went to Edinburgh, with the same view as formerly, 
of burying myself in a philosophic^ letreat I returned to that place, 
not ncher, but with much more money, and a much larger income, by 
means of Loid Hertford's friendship, than I left it, and I was desirous 
of trying what superfluity could produce, as I had foimerly made an 
experiment of a competency But in 1767, I received from Mr 
Conway an invitation to be under-secretary , and this invitation, both 
the character of the person, and my connections with Lord Hertford, 
prevented me from declining I returned to Edinburgh in 1769, very 
opulent (for I possessed a revenue of 1000/. a year), healthy, and 
though somewhat stiicken in years, with the prospect of enjoying long 
my ease, and of seeing the increase of my reputation 
In spring, 1775, I was struck with a disorder in my bowels, which at 
fiist gave me no alarm, but has since, as I apprehended, become 
moital and incurable. I now leckon upon a speedy dissolution I 
have suffered very little pam from my disorder, and what is more 
strange, have, notwithstanding the gieat decline of my person, never 
suffered a moment's abatement of my spirits , insomuch, that were I 
to name a period of my life which I should mast choose to pass over 
again, I might be tempted to point to this later period I possess the 
same aidour as ever m study, and the same gaiety in company. I 
consider besides, that a man of sixty-five, by dying, cuts off only a few 
years of infiAiities; and though I see many symptoms of my literary 
reputation's breaking out at last with additional lustre, I know that I 
could have but few >ears to enjoy it. It is difficult to be mere de- 
tached from life than I am at present. 

To conclude historically with my own character. I am, or rather 
was (for that is the style I must now use in speaking of myself, which 
emboldens me the more to speak my sentiments) ; I was, I say, am^ 
of mild d^ositiofe^ of command of temper, of an open, social, aUi 
cheerful capable of attachment, but little susceptible of en- 

I, iprity, and mj^t moderation in all my passions Even my love of 
f'hferary famej^xiiy Vulmg passion, never sOuredmy temper, notwithstand- 
my frequent disappointments. My company was not unacceptable 
‘ ii the young and caieless, as* well as to the studious and literary; and 
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as I took a particular pleasure in the company of modest women, I 
had no reason to be displeased with the reception I met with from them* 
In a word, though most men, anywise eminent, have found reason 
to complain of calumny, I never was touched, or even attacked by her 
baleful tooth; and, though I wantonly exposed myself to the rage of 
both civil and religious factions, they seemed to ’be disarmed m my 
behalf of their wonted fury. My friends never had occasion to vindi- 
cate any one arcumstance of my character and conduct. I cannot 
say there is no vanity in making this funeral oration of myself, but I 
hope It IS not a misplaced one , and this is a matter of fact which is 
easily cleared and ascertamed 
April 1 8, 1776. 


CRITICISMS ON HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

‘ Considered as calm and philosophic narratives, the Histories of 
Hume will remain as standard models for eveiy future age The just 
and profound reflections of the formei, the inimitable cleat ness and 
impartiality with which he has summed up the arguments on both 
sides, on the most momentous questions which have agitated England, 
as well as the general simplicity, uniform clearness, and occasional 
pathos of his story, must for ever command the admiration of mankind 
. , . His reputation is undiminished , successive editions issuing 
from the press attest the continued sale of his works ; and it continues 
its course through the sea of time, like a mighty three-decker, which 
never even condescends to notice the javelins darted at its side from 
the hostile canoes which from time to time seek to impede its pio- 
Foreign and Colonial Review^ Dec,y 1844. 

‘ Rapm and Hume are our two great historians ; but it is Hume who 
is read by every one. tiume is the historian whose views and opinions 
invariably become our own. He is respected and admired by the most 
enlightened reader, he is the guide and philosopher of the 01 dinary 
reader, to whose mind on all the oidinary topics connected with oui 
history, he entirely gives the tone and the law ’ — Prof SmytNs Lectures 
on Modern History j Lecture V. 

^ The immortal narratives of Hume . . Hume, whose simpfe 

but profound History will be coeval with the long and eventful thread 
of English stones ’ — Ahson^s History of Europe 

‘The peifect composition, the nervous langi,iage, the well-turned 
periods of Dr. Robertson, inflamed me to the ambitious hope that I 
might one day tread m his footsteps ; the calm philosophy, the caielcss 
inimitable beauties of his friend and rival (Hume), often forced me to 
close the volume with a mixed sensation of delight and despair’ — 
Autobiography of Edward Gibbon 

i^The triumvirate of British Historians, Hume, Robertson, and 
Gibbon, who exemplified in their very dissimilar styles, the triple 
contrast and harmony of simplicity, elegance, and spler^dbur ’ — fames 
Montgomery s Lecture on History 

[The success which hasatte?ided his Reprint of Gibbods great work^ 
has induced A.M, to produce these kindi'ed volumes^ Jan , 1871 ] 
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Second battle of St Albans — Edward IV. assumes the crown. — 
Miscellaneous transactions of this reign • . .... 634-654 

CHAPTER XXIL-Edward IV. 

Battle of Touton — Henry escapes into Scotland. — ^A parliament 
— Battle of Hexham. — Henry taken prisoner, confined to the 
Tower. — King^s marriage with the Lady Elizabeth Gray — ^Warwick 
disgusted.— Alliance with Burgundy.— Insurrection m Yorkshire — 
Battle of Banbury. — ^Warwick and Clarence banished. — Warwick 
and Clarence return — Edward IV. expelled — Henry VL restored. 
— Edward IV returns — Battle of Barnet, death of Warwick. — 
Battle of Tewkesbury, murder of Prince Edwaid.— Death of Henry 
VL — Invasion of France — Peace of Pecquigni — Trial and execution 
of the Duke of Clarence. — Death — character of Edward IV. 6^4^685 

CHAPTER XXIIL— Edward V. and Richard III. 

Edward V. — State of the court. — The Earl of Rivers arrested. — Duke 
of Gloucester, protector. — Execution of Lord Hastings. — The pro- 
tector aims at the crown. — ^Assumes the crown. — Murder of Edward 
V., and of the Duke of York — Richard III — Duke of Buckmghapu 
discontented — The Earl of Richmond —Buckingham executed. — - 
Invasion by the Eail of Richmond. — Battle of Bosworth. — Death— 
and character of Richard III. 682-704 



[N0T3E.— This Edition of Hume’s Histoiy of England is divided into 
three volumes. 

VoL. L— From the dawn of British history to the death of Richard 
IIL, on Bosworth Field 

VOL. IL— The reign of the Tudor rulers— Henry VII , Henry VIIL, 
Edward VL, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. 

VoL. IIL — The Stuart princes,— James L, Charles 1. (the Common- 
wealth era), Charles IL, and James IL 

Each volume, as written by the author, forms a distinct section of 
the History of England, and the Appendix, closing each division of the 
work, forms the most instructive of reading, as the author summarises 
the incidents detailed, and illustrates, the customs and laws, the con- 
stitution and habits of the people, from the darkest eras to those en- 
lightened by the revival of learning and the growth of the arts and 
sciences— from barbansm to the knowledge and the enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty.— A. M.] 
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Chap. I. — The B7'itons. — Romatis — Saxo7is — The Heptarchy* — the 
Kingdo7n of Kent; of Northumberland j of East-A 7 iglia ; of 
Mercia j of Essex ^ of Sussex j of Wessex, 

THE BRITONS — The curiosity entertained by all civilized nations 
of inquiring into the exploits and adventures of their ancestors, com- 
monly excites a regret that the history of remote ages should always 
be so much involved in obscurity, uncertainty, and contradiction. In- 
genious men, possessed of leisure, are apt to push their researches 
beyond the period in which literary monuments are framed or pre- 
served ; without reflecting that the history of past events is imme- 
diately lost or disfiguied when entrusted to memory and oial tradition, 
and that the adventures of bai barons nations, even if they were re- 
corded, could afford little or no entertainment to men born in a more 
cultivated age. The convulsions of a civilized state usually compose 
the most instructive and most interesting part of its history ; but the 
sudden, violent, and unprepaied revolutions incident to barbaiians, are 
so much guided by caprice, and terminate so often in ciuelty, that they 
disgust us by the uniformity of their appearance ; and it is rather 
foirunatc for letteis that they are buried in silence and oblivion. The 
only ceitain means by which nations can indulge their curiosity in 
lesearches concerning their remote oiigin, is to consider the language, 
manners, and customs of their ancestors, and to compare them with 
those of the neighbouring nations The fables, which are commonly 
employed to supply the place of true histones, ought entirely to be 
disrcgaided ; or if any exception be admitted to this general rule, it 
can only be m favour of the ancient Grecian fictions, which are so 
celebrated and so agreeable, that they will ever be the objects of the 
attention of mankind. Neglecting therefore all traditions, or rather 
tales, concerning the more early history of Britain, we shall only con- 
sider the state of the inhabitants as it appeared to the Romans on 
their invasion of this country we shall bnefly run over the events 
which attended the conquest made by that empire, as belonging more 
to Roman than Biitish story we shall hasten through the obscure 
and uninteresting peiiod of Saxon annals, and shall reserve a more 
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full nanation for those times when the truth is both so well ascer- 
tained as to promise entertainment and instruction to the reader. 

All ancient writers agree in representing the first inhabitants of 
Britain as a tribe of the Gauls or Celtae, who peopled that island from 
the neighbounng continent. Their language was the same, their 
manners, their government, their superstition ; vaned only by those 
small differences which time or a communication with the bordering ' 
nations must necessarily introduce. The inhabitants of Gaul, espe- 
cially in those parts which he contiguous to Italy, had acquired, from a 
, commerce with their southern neighbours, some refinement m the 
arts, which gradually diffused themselves northwards, and spread but 
a very faint; light over this island The Greek and Roman navigators 
or merchants (for there were scarcely any other travellers in those 
ages) brought back the most shocking accounts of the ferocity of the 
people, which they magnified, as usual, in order to excite the admira- 
tion of their countrymen. The south-east parts, however, of Britain, 
had dready, before the age of Caesar, made the first and most requisite 
step towards a civil settlement } and the Britons, by tillage and agri- 
culture, had there increased to a great multitude (Caesar, hb. iv.)* The 
other inhabitants of the island still maintained themselves by pasture ; 
they were clothed with skins of beasts , they dwelt in huts, which 
they reared in the forests and marshes with which the country was 
covered ; they shifted easily their habitation, when actuated either by 
the hopes of plunder or the fear of an enemy j the convenience of 
feeding their cattle was even a sufficient motive for removing their 
seats ; and as^ they were ignorant of all the refinements of life, their 
wants and their possessions were equally scanty and limited. 

The Britons were divided into many small nations or tribes ; and 
being military people, whose sole property was their arms and their 
cattle, it was impossible, after they had acquired a relish of liberty, for 
their princes or chieftains to establish any despotic authority over 
them. Their governments, though monarchical (Diod. Sic., lib. iv. ; 
Mela, hb. iiL, cap. 6 ; Strabo, lib. iv), were free, as well as those of all 
the Celtic nations ; and the common people seem even to have en- 
joyed more liberty among them (Dion Cassius, lib. Ixxv ), than among 
the nations of Gauls (Caesar, lib. vi), from whom they were descend^id. 
Each state was divided into factions within itself (Tacit. Agr ) : it was 
agitated with jealousy or animosity against the neighbounng states • 
and \yhile the arts of peace were yet unknown, wars were the chief 
occupation and object of ambition among the people. 

The religion of the Britons was one of the most considerable parts 
of their government ; and the Druids, who weie their priests, pos- 
sessed great authonty among them. Besides ministering at the'iltar 
and directing all rehgious duties, they presided over the education of 
youth j they enjoyed an immunity from wars and taxes ; they pos- 
sessed both the civil and cnmmal jurisdiction ; they decided all con- 
troversies among states as well as among private peisons, and whoever 
refused to submit to their decree was exposed to the most severe 
penalties. The sentence of excommunication was pronounced against 
him ; he w^as forbidden access to the sacrifices or public 'worship ; he 
was debarred all intercourse with his fellow-citizens, even in the com- 
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mon affairs of life \ his company was universally shunned, as profane 
and dangerous ; he was refused the protection of law (Csesar, hb. vi ; 
Strabo, lib. iv.) ; and death itself became an acceptable relief from the 
misery and infamy to, which he was exposed. Thus the loose bands of 
government, among that rude and turbulent people, were happily cor- 
roborated by the teirors of their superstition. 

No species of superstition was ever more terrible than that of the 
Druids Besides the severe penalties which it was in the power of the 
ecclesiastics to inflict in this world, they inculcated the» eternal trans- 
migration of souls, and thereby extended their authority as far as the 
fears of their timoious votaries. They practised their ntes in dark 
groves or other secret recesses (Plin. lib , xii , cap. i) ; and in order to 
throw a greater mystery over their reh^on, they communicated their 
doctnnes only to the initiated, and strictly forbad the committing of them 
to wilting, lest they should at any time be exposed to the examination 
of the profane vulgar. Human sacrifices were practised among them ; 
the spoils of war were often devoted to their divinities , and they 
punished with the severest tortures whoever dared to secrete any part 
of the consecrated offering . these treasures they kept in woods and 
forests, secured by no other guard than the terrors of their religion 
(Csesar, hb. vi ) , and this steady conquest over human avidity may be 
regarded as more signal than their piompting men to the most extra- 
ordinary and most violent effoits. No idolatrous worship ever attained 
such an ascendant over mankind as that of the ancient Gauls and 
Britons ,* and the Romans, after their conquest, finding it impossible 
to reconcile those nations to the laws and mstitutions of their masters, 
while It maintained its authority, were at last obliged to abolish it by 
penal statutes a violence which had never before been practised by 
those tolerating conquerois. (Sueton. in vita Claudii.) 

THE ROMANS. — The Britons had long remained in this rude but 
independent state, when Csssar, having overrun all Gaul by his victo- 
ries, first cast his eye on their island. He was not allured either by 
its riches or its renown ; but being ambitious of caiTymg the Roman 
arms into a new woild, then mostly unknown, he took advantage of a 
short interval in his Gaulic wars, and made an invasion on Britain. 
Th^ narives, informed of his intention, were sensible of the unequal 
contest, and endeavouied to appease him by submissions, which, how- 
ever, retarded not the execution of his design After some resistance, 
he landed (a.C. 55), as is supposed, at Deal ; and having obtained 
several advantages over the Britons, and obliged them to promise 
hostages^ for their future obedience, he was constrained, by the neces- 
mty of his affairs and the approach of winter, to withdraw his fbrc^ 
into Gaul. The Britons, relieved from the terror of his arms, neglecte<| 
the performance of their stipulations ; and that haughty conqiidror 
resolved next summer to chastise them for this breach of treaty. He 
landed with a greater force ; and though he found a more regular 
resistoce from the Britons, who had umted under Cassivelaum^, one 
of their petty princes, he discomfited them in every action. He ad- 
vanced into the country ; passed the Thames in the face of die enemy ; 
took and burned the capital of Cassivelaunus ; established his ally, 
Mandubratius, m the sovereignty of the Trinobantesj and having 

^ ^ 4St. 
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pntnved their liberty unmolested , when the Romans, in the reig 
Caucus, began to think senously of reducing them under 
•r.?/vn Without seekine any more justifiable reasons of hostility than 
w^' eZSed bjte J^Europeins m subjecting the Africans and 
I^eSr&ey sent (a D. 43) over an army under the command of 
Plaijtnis an able general, who gamed some victones, and made a 
mnsiderable oroeress in subduing the inhabitants Claudius himself 
finding matters sufficiently prepared foi his ^ ^sfides^ 
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offiivated manner of life rendered willing to purchase peace at the 
eqiense of their liberty The other Britons, under the 
r^ctacus still maintained an obstinate resistance, and the Romans 
process against them, tiU Ostonus Scapula was sent 
(A.D. JO ) over to command their armies. This general advanc^ the 
^man conquests over the Bntons ; pierced into the country of the 
Silures, a warlike nation who inhabited the banks of the Severn ; 
defeated Caractacus m a great batfle , took him 

to Rome, where his magnanimous behaviour ptocuied him bettei 
treatment than those conquerors usually bestowed on captive princes 

'^Notwithstanding 4 ese misfortunes, the Bntons were not subdued ; 
and this island was regarded by the ambitious Romans as a field in 
which military honour might still be f 

Nero. Suetonius Paulinus was (a.d. 59) invested with the command, 
and prepared to signalise his name by victories over tho^ ^ 

Finding that the island of Mona, now Anglesea, was the chief seat 
of the Druids, he resolved to attack it, and to subject a place which 
was the centre of their superstition, and which afforded a protection 
to all their baffled forces The Bntons endeavoured to obstmct ms 
landing on this sacred island, both by the force of their arms dnd the 
terrors of their leligion The 'women and priests were intermingled 
with the soldiers upon the shore, and running about with fiammg 
torches in their hands, and tossing their dishevelled hair, they stiucli 
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greater terror into the astonished Romans hy their howhngs, cries, 
and execrations, than the real danger from the aimed forces was able 
to inspire But Suetonius, exhorting his troops to despise the 
menaces of a superstition which they disdained, impelled them to the 
attack, drove the Biitons off the field, burned the Druids in the sam6 
fires which those piiests had prepared for their captive enemies, 
destroyed all the consecrated groves and altars; and having thus 
tnumphed over the religion of the Bntons, he thought his future 
progress would be easy in reducing the people to subjection. But he 
was disappointed in his expectations. The Bntons, taking advantage 
of his absence, were all in arms; and headed by Boadicea, queen 
-of the Iceni, who had been treated in the most ignominious manner by 
the Roman tribunes, had already attacked with success several settle- 
ments of their insulting conquerors. Suetonius hastened to the pro- 
tection of London, which was already a flourishing Roman colony; 
but he found on his arrival that it would be requisite for the general 
safety to abandon that place to the merciless fury of the enemy. 
London was reduced to ashes , such of the inhabitants as remained 
in It were cruelly massacred ; the Romans and all strangers, to the 
number of 70,000, were everywhere put to the sword without distinc- 
tion; and the Batons, by rendering the war thus bloody, seemed 
determined to cut off all hopes of peace or composition with the 
enemy. But this cruelty was revenged by Suetonius in a great and 
decisive battle, where 80,000 of the Bntons are said to have perished ; 
and Boadicea herself, rather than fall into the hands of the enraged 
victor, put an end to her own life by poison (Tacit Ann., lib. xiv.). 
Nero soon after recalled Suetonius from a government, where, by 
suffering and inflicting so many severities, he was judged improper for 
composing the angry and alarmed minds of the inhabitants. After 
some interval, Cerealis received the command from Vespasian, and 
by his brave^ propagated the terror of the Roman arms. Julius 
Frontinus succeeded Cerealis both in authonty and reputation, but 
the general who finally established the dominion of the Romans in 
this island was Julius Agricola, who governed it in the reigns of 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, and distinguished himself in that 
scene of action. 

This great commander formed a regular plan for subduing Britain 
apd rendenng the acquisition useful to the conquerors. He carried 
his victonous arms northwards, defeated the Bntons in every encounter, 
pierced into the inaccessible forests and mountains of Caledonia, 
reduced every state to subjection in the southern parts of the island, 
and chased before him all the men of fiercer and more intractalile 
spirits, who deemed war and death itself less intolerable than servi- 
tude under the victors He even defeated them in a decisive action 
which they fought under Galgacus, their leader, and having feed a 
chain of garrisons between the Friths of Clyde and Forth, he thereby 
cut off the barren parts of the island, and secured the Roman province 
from the incursions of the barbarous inhabitants (Tacit Agr.). 

During these military enterprises he neglected not the arts of 
peace. He introduced laws and civility among the Bntons, taught 
them to desire and raise all the conveniences of life, reconciled them 
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to the Roman language and manners, instructed them in letters and 
science, and employed every expedient to render those chains which 
he had forged both easy and agreeable to them (Tacit Agr.). The 
inhabitants, having expenenced how unequal their own force was to 
resist that of the Romans, acquiesced in their rule, and were gradually 
incorporated as'a part of that mighty empire. 

This was the last durable conquest made by the Romans ; and 
Biitain, oi^e subdued, gave no further inquietude to the victor. 
Caledonia alone, defended by its barren mountains, and by the con- 
tempt which the Romans entertained for it, sometimes infested the 
more cultivated parts of the island by the incursions of its inhabitants. 
The better *to secure the frontiers of the empire, Adrian, who visited 
this island, built a rampart between the river Tyne add the Frith of 
Solway; Loilius Urbicus,^under Antoninus Pius, erected one in the 
place where Agricola had formerly established his garrisons; Severus, 
who made an expedition into Britain and earned his arms to the 
most northern extremity of it, added new fortifications to the wall of 
Adrian , and during the reigns of all the Roman emperors, such a 
profound tranquillity prevailed m Britain, that httle mention is made 
of the affairs of that island by any historian. The only incidents 
which occur, are seditions or rebeUions of the Roman legions quartered 
there, and usurpations of the impenal dignity by the Roman governors. 
The natives, disarmed, dispirited, and submissive, had lost all desire, 
and even idea, of their former liberty and independence. 

But the period was now come when that enormous fabric of the 
Roman empire which had diffused slavery and oppression, together 
with peace and civility, over so considerable a part of the globe, was 
approaching towards its final dissolution Italy, and the centre of the 
empire, removed, dunng so many ages, from all concern m the wars, 
had entirely lost the military spirit, and were peopled by an enervated 
race, equally disposed to submit to a foreign yoke or to the tyranny 
of their own rulers. The emperors found themselves obliged to reciuit 
their legions from the frontier provinces where the genius of war, 
though languishing, was not totally extinct; and these mercenary 
forces, careless of laws and civil institutions, established a military 
government no less dangerous to the sovereign than to the pec5J)le 
The further progress of the same disorders inti educed the bordering 
barbarians into the service of the Romans 5 and those fierce nations, 
having now added discipline to their native bravery, could no longer 
be restrained by the impotent policy of the emperors, who were accus- 
tomed to employ one m the destruction of the others. Sensible of 
their own force, and allured by the prospect of so rich a prize, the 
northern barbarians, in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, assailed 
at once all the fiontiers of the Roman empire ; and having first satiated 
their avidity by plunder, began to think of fixing a settlement in the 
wasted provinces The most distant' barbarians, who occupied the 
deserted habitations of the former, advanced in their acquisitions, and 
pressed with their incumbent weight the Roman state, already unequal 
to the load which it sustained. Instead of arming the people m their 
own defence, the emperors recalled all the distant lemons m whom 
alone they could repose confidence ; and collected the whole mihtary 
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force for the defence of the capital and centre of the empire. The 
necessity of self-presei-vation had superseded the ambition of power; 
and the ancient point of honour, never to contract the limits of the 
empire, could no longer be attended to in this desperate extremity. 

Britain, by Its situation was removed from the fury of these bar- 
barous incursions , and being also a remote province, not much valued 
by the Romans, the legions which defended it were earned over to 
the protection of Italy and Gaul. But that province, though secured 
by the sea against the inroads of the greater tnbes of barbarians, 
found enemies on its frontiers who took advantage of its present 
defenceless situation. The Piets and Scots who dwelt in the northern 
parts, beyond the wall of Antoninus, made incursions upon their 
peaceable and effeminate neighbours; and besides the temporary 
depredations which they committed, these combined nations threatened 
the whole province wuth subjection, or, what the inhabitants more 
dreaded, with plunder and devastation. The Piets seem to have been 
a tribe of the native British race, who, having been chased into the 
northern paits by the conquests of Agiicola, had there intermingled 
with the ancient inhabitants: the Scots were denved from the same 
Celtic oiigin, had hist been established m Ii eland, had migrated to 
the noith-west coasts of this island, and had long been accustomed, 
as well from their old as their new seats, to infest the Roman province 
by piracy and rapine,^ These tribes, finding their more opulent 

1 This question has been disputed with as great zeal, and even acrimony, between the 
Scotch and Insh antiquaries, as if the honour of their respective countries were the most 
deeply concerned in the decision We shall not enter into any detail on so uninteresting a 
subject, but shall propose our opinion m a few woids. It appears more than probable, from 
the similitude of language and manners, that Britain either was originally peopled, or was 
subdued, by the migration of inhabitants from Gaul, and Ireland from Britain’ the position 
of the several qountnes is an additional reason that favours this conclusion It appears dso 

f robable, that the migrations of that colony of Gauls or Celts, who peopled or subdued 
reland, was originally made from the north-west parts of Bntam, and this conjecture (if it 
do not merit a higher name) is founded both on the Irish language, which is a \ery different 
dialect from the Welsh, and from the language anciently spoken in South Britain, and on the 
vicinity of Lancashire, Cumberland, Galloway, and Argyleshire, to that ibland These 
events, as they passed along before the age of history and rfecords, must ^ know ii by reason- 
ing alone, which m this case seems to be very satisfactory Caesar and l^acitus, not to mention 
a multitude of other Greek and Roman authors, were guided by like inferences But bes.des 
these primitive facts, which he m a very remote antiquity, it is a matter of positive and 
untSoubted testimony, that the Roman province of Britain, during the time of the lower 
empire, was much infested by bands of robbers or pirates, whom the provincial Britons called 
Scots or Scuits, a name which was probably used as a term of reproach, and which these 
banditti themselves did not acknowledge or assume. We may infer from two passages in 
Claudian, and cme from Onsius, and another in Isidore, that the chief seat of these Scots was 
in Ireland. That some parts of the Insh freebooters migrated back to the north-west parts 
of Britain, whence their ancestors had probably been demed in a mofe remote age, is 
positively asserted by Bede, and implied in Gildas I grant that neither Bede nor (Hildas 
ejsesars or Tacituses , but such as they are, they remain the sole testimony on the sufiect, 
ahd therefore must be relied on for want of better, happily, the fnvolousness of the qu^oa 
corresponds to the weakness of the authorities Not to mention, that, if any part of the 
traditional history of a barbarous people can be relied on, it is the genealogy of naUO|3i^a»d 
even sometimes that of families It is in vain to argue against these facts from the 
warlike disposition of the Highlandeis, and un warlike of the ancient Insh. Ihosft ^sguwats 
are still much weaker than the authonties Nations change very quickly in these p^ticulars 
The Britons were unable to resist the Piets and Scots, and mvited over the ^xons for their 
defence, who repelled those invaders yet the same Bntons vmliantly resisted, for f years, 
not only this victorious band of Saxons, but infinite numbers more who poured in upon diem 
from all quarters Robert Bruce, m 1322, made a peace, in which EngjSand, a&er many 
defeats^ was constrained to acknowledge the independence of his country ’ yet in no more 
dist^t penod than ten years after, Scotland was totally subdued by a small handful of 
English, led by a few private noblemen All history is fuU of such events* The Irish Scots, 
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neighbours exposed to invasion, soon broke over the Roman wall, no 
longer defended by the Roman arms; and though a contemptible 
enemy in themselves, met with no resistance from the unwarlike in- 
habitants The Britons, accustomed to have recouise to the emperors 
for defence as well as government, made supplications to Rome ; and 
one legion was sent over for their protection This force was an over- 
match for the barbarians, repelled their invasion, routed them in every 
engagement, and having chased them into their ancient limits, returned 
m triumph to the defence of the southern provinces of the empire 
(Gildas, Bede, lib. i. cap. 12 ; PaulL Diacon.) Their retreat brought 
on a new invasion of the enemy. The Britons made again an appli- 
cation to Rome, and again obtained the assistance of a legion, which 
proved effectual for their relief, but the Romans, reduced to extremities 
at home, and fatigued with those distant expeditions, informed the 
Britons that they must no longer look to them for succour, exhorted 
them to arm in their own defence, and urged, that as they were now 
their own masters, it became them to piotect by their valour that inde- 
pendence which their ancient lords had confeired upon them (Bede, 
lib. 1. cap 12) That they might leave the island with the better 
grace, ^e Romans assisted them in erecting anew the w’all of Severus, 
which was built entirely of stone, and which the Britons had not at 
that time artificers skilful enough to lepair (Ibid ) And having done 
this last good office to the inhabitants, they bid a final adieu to 
Bntain about the year j^ S, after being masteis of the more consider- 
able part of It duiing tSecourse of near four centuries 
THE BRITONS — The abject Britons regarded this present of 
liberty as fatal to them; and were in no condition to put in piactice the 
prudent counsel given them by the Romans, to arm in their own defence 
Unaccustomed both to the penis of war and to the cares of civil govern- 
ment, they found themselves incapable of forming or executing any 
measures for resisting the incursions of the baibaiians Gratian, also 
and Constantine, two Romans who had a little befoie assumed the purple 
in Bntain, had earned over to the continent the flower of the British 
youth; and having perished in their unsuccessful attempts on the 
impenal throne, had despoiled the island of those who in this desperate 
extremity were best able to defend it. The Piets and Scots, findmg 
that the Romans had finally relinquished Britain, now regarded the 
^whole as their piey, and attacked the northern wall with redoubled 
forces. The Britons, already subdued by their own fears, found the 
ramparts but a weak defence for them ; and deserting their station, 
left the country entirely open to the inroads of the barbarous enemy. 
The invaders earned devastation and rum along with them; and 


i» the course of two or three centuries might find time and opportunities sujSicient to settle 
in North Bntain, though we can neither assign the period nor causes of that revolution 
*1 heir barbarous manner of life rendered diem much fitter than the Romans for subduing 
these mountaineers And, in a word, it is dear, from the language of the two countne's, 
that the Highlanders and the Irish are the same people, and that the one are a colony of the 
other. We have positive evidence, which, though from neutral persons, is not perhaps the 
best that may be wished for, that the former, m a third or fourth century sprang from the 
latter , we have no evidence at all that the latter sprang from the former I shall add, that 
the name of Erse or Irish, given by the low country Scots to the language of the Scotch 
highlanders, is a certain proof of the traditional opinion, delivered from father to son, that 
the hitter people came originally from Ireland. 
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exerted to the utmost their native ferocity, which was not mitigated by 
the helpless condition and submissive behaviour of the mhabitants- 
(Gildas ; Bede, lib i. ; Ann BeverL, p. 45) The unhappy Britons had 
a third time recourse to Rome, which had declaied its resolution for 
ever to abandon them, ^tius, the patrician, sustained at that time 
by his valour and magnanimity the tottering rums of the empire, and 
revived for a moment among the degenerate Romans the spirit, as 
well as discipline, of their ancestors. The Bntish ambassadors ear- 
ned to him the letter of their countrymen, which was inscribed, ‘ The 

* Groans of the Britons/ The tenor of the epistle was suitable to its 
superscription. ' The barbarians,' say they, ^ on the one hand, chase us 

* into the sea ; the sea, on the other, throws us back upon the barbarians \ 

* and we have only the hard choice left of perishing by the sword or by 
^ the waves.' (Gildas ; Bede, hb. 1 , cap. 13 ; Malms., hb i , cap. i ; Ann. 
Beverl., p. 45). But .^tius, pressed by the arms of Attila, the most terrible 
enemy that ever assailed the empire, had no leisure to attend to the 
complaints of allies whom generosity alone could induce him to assist. 
(Chron. Sax, p. ii, edit. 1692) The Britons, thus rejected, were 
reduced to despair, deserted their habitations, abandoned tillage, and 
flying for protection to the forests and mountains, suffered equally from 
hunger and from the enemy. The barbanans themselves began to feel 
the pressure of famine m a country which they had ravaged ; and 
being harassed by the depressed Britons, who had not dared to resist 
them in a body, they retreated with their spoils into their own country 
(Ann. Beverl , p 45; 

The Britons, taking advantage of this mterval, returned to their usual 
occupations j and the favourable seasons which succeeded seconded 
their industry, made them soon forget their past miseries, and restored 
to them great plenty of all the necessaries of life No more can be 
imagined to have been possessed by a people so rude, who had dot, 
without the assistance of the Romans, art of masonry sufficient to raise 
a stone rampai t for their own defence. Yet the monkish historians 
(Gildas; Bede, hb i , cap. 14) complain of the luxury of the Britons 
during this peuod, and ascribe to that vice, not to their cowardice or 
improvident counsels, all their subsequent calamities 

Tiie Britons, entirely occupied in the enjoyment of the present inter- 
val of peace, made no provision for resisting the enemy, who, invited by 
their former timid behaviour, soon threatened them with a new invasion. 
We are not exactly informed what species of civil goveinment the 
Romans on their departure had left among the Bntons , but it appears 
probable that the great men in the different districts assumed a kind of 
regal, though precaiious, authority ; and lived in a great measure in- 
dependent of each other, (Gildas , Usher, Ant. Bnt, p. 248, 347). To 
this disunion of counsels were also added the disputes of theology; and 
the disciples of Pelagius, who was himself a native of Britain, having in- 
creased to a great multitude, gave alarm to the clergy, who seem to 
have been more intent on suppressing them than on opposing the public 
enemy (Gildas ; Bede, hb. i., cap. i ; Constant in vita Germ.}. Labour- 
ing under these domestic evils, and menaced with a foreign invasion, 
the Bntons attended only to the suggestions of their present fears ; 
and following the counsels of Vortigem, pnnee of Dumnonium, who, 
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though stained with every vice, possessed the chief authority among 
them (Gildas , Gul Malm , p. 8), they sent into Germany a deputation 
to in\ute over the Saxons for their protection and assistance 

THE SAXONS.— Of all the barbarous nations known either in ancient 
or modern times, the Germans seems to have been the most distin- 
guished, both by their manners and political institutions, and to have 
earned to the highest pitch the virtues of valour and lof e of liberty ; 
the only virtues which can have place among an uncivilized people 
where justice and humanity are commonly neglected. Kingly govern- 
ment, even when estabhshed among the Germans (for it was not 
universal), possessed a very limited authority ; and though the sovereign 
was usually chosen from among the royal family, he was^diiected in 
every measure by the common consent of the nation over whom he 
presided. When any important affair was transacted, all the warriors 
met in arms ; the men of greatest authority employed persuasion to 
engage their consent , the people expressed their approbation by rattling 
their armour, or their dissent by murmurs ; theie was no necessity for 
a nice scrutiny of votes among a multitude who weie usually carried 
with a strong current to one side or the other ; and the measure thus 
suddenly chosen by general agreement, was executed with alacrity and 
prosecuted with vigour. Even in war, the princes governed moie by 
example than by authonty. But in peace, the civil union was in a 
great measure dissolved, and the inferior leaders administered justice 
after an independent manner, each m his particular district These 
were elected by the votes of the people in their gieat councils , and 
though regard was paid to nobility m the choice, their personal quali- 
ties, chiefly their valour, proem ed them, from the suftiages of their 
fellow-citizens, that honourable but dangeious distinction. The war- 
riors of each tribe attached themselves to then leadei with the most 
devoted affection and most unsJtiaken constancy. They attended him 
as his ornament in peace, as his defence in war, as his counsel in the 
administration of justice- Their constant emulation in mihtaiy renown 
dissolved not that inviolable friendship which they piofessed to their 
chieftain and to each other. To die for the honour of their band was 
their chief ambition : to survive its disgrace, or the death of theii leader, 
was infamous. They even carried into the field their women ''and 
children, who adopted all the martial sentiments of the men . and being 
thus impelled by every human motive, they were invincible j where 
they were not opposed either by the familiar manners and institutions 
of the neighbounng Germans, or by the sdpenor discipline, arms, and 
^ numbers of the Romans (Cassar, lib, vi ; Tacit, de Mor. Germ ). 

The leaders and their military companions were maintained by the 
laboui of their slaves, or by that of the w^eaker and less warlike part of 
the community whom they defended. The contributions which they 
levied went not beyond a bare subsistence ; and the honours, acquired 
by a superior rank, were the only reward of their superioi dangeis and 
fatigues All the refined arts of hfe were unknown among the Germans : 
tillage itself was almost wholly neglected They even ‘ seem to have 
been anxious to prevent any improvements of that nature . and the 
leaders, by annually distributing anew all the land among the inhabit- 
ants of each village, kept them from attaching themselves to particular 
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possessions, or making such progress in agriculture as might divert 
their attention from military expeditions, the chief occupation of the 
community (Caesar, lib. vi. , Tacit de Mor Germ.). 

The Saxons had been for some time regarded as one of the most 
warlike tubes of this fierce people, and had become the terror of the 
neighbounng nations (Amm. Marcell , hb. xxvm. ; Orofius). They had 
diffused themselves from the northern parts of Germany and the Cim- 
biian Chersonesus, and had taken possession of all the sea-coast, from 
the mouth of the Rhine to Jutland ; whence they had long infested by 
their piracies all the eastern and southern parts of Britain, and the 
northern of Gaul (Amm. Marcell , hb xxvii., cap. 7, lib xxvm , cap. 7). 
In order to oppose their inroads, the Romans had established an officer, 
whom they called ‘ Count of the Saxon shore ; ' and as the naval arts 
can flourish among a civilized people alone, they seem to have been 
more successful in repelling the Saxons, than any of the other bar- 
barians by whom they weie invaded The dissolution of the Roman 
power invited them to renew their inroads ; and it was an acceptable 
circumstance, that the deputies of the Britons appeared among them, 
and prompted them to undertake an enterprize, to which they were of 
themselves sufficiently inclined (Will Malm , p. 8) 

Hengist and Horsa, two brothers, possessed great credit among the 
Saxons, and were much celebrated both for their valour and nobility. 
They were reputed, as most of the Saxon princes, to be sprung from 
Woden, who was worshipped as a god among those nations, and they 
are said to be his great-grandsons (Bede, lib. 1 , cap 15 ; Saxon Chron., 
p. 13 , Nennius, cap 28),* a circumstance which added much to their 
authority. We shall not attempt to trace any higher the origin of 
those princes and nati6ns It is evident what fruitless labour it must 
be to search, m those barbarous and illiterate ages, for the annals of a 
people, when their fiist leaders, known m any tiue history, were be- 
lieved by them to be the fourth in descent from a fabulous deity, or 
from a man exalted by ignorance into that character. The dark industry 
of antiquaries, led by imaginary analogies of names, or by uncertain 
traditions, would in vain attempt to pierce into that deep obscurity 
which covers the remote history of those nations. 

These two brothers, observing the other provinces of Germany to be 
occupied by a warlike and necessitous people, and the rich provinces 
of Gaul already conquered or overrun by other German tribes, found it 
easy to persuade their countrymen to embrace the sole enterprise which 
promised afavouiable opportunity of displaying their valour and grati- 
fying their avidity. They embarked their troops in three vessels, and, 
about the year 449 or 450,^ earned over 1600 men, who landed in thez^ 
of Thanet, and immediately marched to the defence of the Britons 
against the northern invaders. The Scots and Piets were unaMe to 
jesist the valour of these auxilianes ; and the Britons, applauding .their 
own wisdom in calling over the Saxons, hoped thenceforth to *enjoy 
security under the powerful protection of that warlike people. 

But Hengist and Horsa perceiving, from their easy victory over the 
Scots and Piets, with what facility they might subdue the Britons them- 

^ Saxon Chron , p 12 r Gul Malm,, p. %t , Huntington, Ub, u , p. 309 , Ethelwexd. Bramp- 
ton, p 728, 
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selves, wlio had not been able to resist those feeble invaders, were 
detennined to conquer and fight for their own grandeur, not for the 
defence of their degenerate allies They sent intelligence to Saxony 
•of the fertility and riches of Biitain ; and represented as certain the 
subjection of a people so long disused to arms, who, being now cut off 
from the Roman empire, of which they had been a province during so 
many ages, had not yet acquired any union among themselves, and 
were destitute of all affection to their new liberties, and of all national 
attachments and regards (i Chron. Sax, p t2, Ann. BeverL, p 49). 
The vices and pusillanimity of Vortigern, the British leader, were a new 
ground of hope ; and the Saxons in Gei many, following such agree- 
able prospects, soon reinforced Hengist and Horsa with 5000 men, who 
came over m seventeen vessels The Britons now began to entertain 
apprehensions of their allies, whose numbers they found continually 
\ augmenting ; but thought of no remedy, except a passive submission 
and conni\ance This weak expedient soon failed them The Saxons 
sought a quarrel, by complaining that their subsidies were ill paid, and 
their provisions withdrawn (Bede, lib i,cap 15, Nennius, cap 35, 
Gildas, § 23) ; and immediately taking off the mask, they formed an 
alliance with the Piets and Scots, and pioceeded to open hostility 
against the Bntons. t 

The Britons, impelled by these violent extremities, and roused to 
indignation against their treacherous auxiliaries, weie necessitated to 
take arms ; and having deposed Vortigern, who had become odious 
from his vices, and from the bad event of his rash counsels, they put 
themselves under the command of his son Vortimer. They fought 
many battles with their enemies ; and though the victories in these 
actions be disputed between the Bntish and Saxon annalists, the pro- 
gress still made by the Saxons proves that the advantage was com- 
monly on their side In one battle, however, fought at Eglesford, now 
Ailsford, Horsa, the Saxon general, was slam, and left the sole com- 
mand over his countrymen in the hands of Hengist This active 
general, continually reinforced by fresh numbers from Germany, ear- 
ned devastation into the most remote corners of Britain ; and being 
chiefly anxious to spread the terror of his arms, he spared neither age, 
nor sex, nor condition, wherever he marched with his victorious forces. 
The pnvate and public edifices of the Bntons were reduced to ashes. 
The priests were slaughtered on the altars by those idolatrous ravagers. 
The bishops and nobility shaied the fate of the vulgar. The people, 
flying to tne mountains and deserts, were intercepted and butchered m 
heaps. Some weie glad to accept of life and servitude under their 
victors. Others, deserting their native country, took shelter in the 
province of Armonca ; w^here, being charitably received by a people of 
the same language and manners, they settled in great numbers, and 
gave the country the name of Bntanny ^ 

The British waters assign one cause which facilitated the entrance 
of the Sax'ons into this island ; the love with which Vortigern was at 
first seized for Rovena, the daughter of Hengist, and which that artful 
warrior made use of to blind the eyes of the imprudent monarch 
(Nennius; Galfr , lib vi., cap. 13). The same historians add, that Vor- 

^ Tede, Iib u, cap is , Usher, p 226 , Gildas, § 24 
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timer died ; and that Vortigern, being restored to the throne, accepted 
of a banquet from, Hengist, at Stonebenge, wheie 300 of his nobility 
were treacherously slaughtered, and himself detained captive (Nen- 
nius, cap. 47., Galfr ) But these stories seem to have been invented 
by the Welsh authors, m order to palliate the weak resistance made at 
first by their countrymen, and to account for the rapid progress and hcen - 
tious devastation^ of the Saxons (Stilhngfleefs Ong Bnt , p. 324, 325,) 
After the death of Vortimer, Ambrosius, a Briton, though of Roman 
descent, was invested with the command over his countrymen, and 
endeavoured, not without success, to unite them in their resistance 
against the Saxons. Those contests increased the animosity between 
the two nations, and roused the military spint of the ancient inhabi- 
tants, which had before been sunk into a fatal lethargy. Hengist, 
howver, notwithstanding their opposition, still maintained his ground 
in Britain ; and in order to divide the forces and attention of the ^ 
natives, he called over a new tribe of Saxons, under the command of 
his brother Octa,and of Ebissa, the son of Octa ; and he settled them 
in Northumbeiland He himself remained in the southern parts of 
the island, and laid the foundation of the kingdom of Kent, compre- 
hending the county of that name, Middlesex, Essex, and part of 
Surrey. He fixed his royal seat at Canterbury, where he governed 
about foity years, and he died in or near the year 488, leaving his 
new-acquiied dominions to his posterity. 

The success of Hengist excited the avidity of the other northern 
Germans; and at diffeient times, and under different leaders, they 
flocked over in multitudes to the invasion of this island These con- 
querors were chiefly composed of three tribes, the Saxons, Angles, 
and Jutes, ^ who all passed under the common appellation, sometimes 
of Saxons, sometimes of Angles ; and speaking the same language, 
and being governed by the same institutions, they were naturally led, 
from these causes, as well as from their common interest, to unite 
themselves against the ancient inhabitants. The resistance however, 
though unequal, was still maintained by the Britons, but became every 
day more feeble , and their calamities admitted of few intervals, till 
they were driven into Cornwall and Wales, and protected by the 
remote situation or inaccessible mountains of those countries, 

The first Saxon state, after that of Kent, which was established in 
Britain, was the kingdom of South Saxony In the year 477 (Chron. 
Sax. p. 14; Ann, BeverL, p 81), ^lla, a Saxon chief, brought over an 
army from Germany, and landing on the southern coast, proceeded to 
take possession of the neighbouimg territory The Britons, now 
armed, did not tamely abandon their possessions , nor were they ex- 
pelled, till defeated m many battles by their warlike invaders. The 
most mernorable action, mentioned by histonans, is that of Mearcredes- 
Burn (Saxon Chron. a d. 485 ; Flor. Wigom.) ; where, though the 
Saxons seem to have obtained the victory, they suffered so consider- 
able a loss, as somewhat retarded the progress of their conquests. 
But ^lla, reinforced by fresh numbers of his countrymen, again took 

JBede, hb 1* cap Ethelwerd, p 833, edit Camdeni; Chron Sax p. 12 j Ann. 
Beverl p 78 The inhabitants of Kent and the Isle of Wight were Jutes Esswx^ Middlesex, 
burtejr, Sussex, and all the southern counties to Cornwall, were peopled by Saxons ; Mercia, 
and other parts of the kingdom, were inhabited by Angles, 
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the field against the Britons, and laid siege to Andred-Ceaster, which 
was defended by the garrison and inhabitants with desperate valour 
(Hen Huntia,^ lib. ii.). The Saxons, enraged by this resistance, and by 
the fatigues and dangers which they had sustained, redoubled their 
efforts against the place, and when masters of it, put all their enemies 
to the sword without distinction. This decisive advantage secured 
the conquests of i$^lla, who assumed the name of king, and extended 
his dominion over Sussex and a great part of Surrey. He was stopped 
in' his progress to the east by the kingdom of Kent ; in that to the 
west^Dy another tribe of Saxons, who had settled there. 

The Saxons, from the situation of the country in which they settled, 
were called the West Saxons, and landed in the year 495, under the 
command of Cerdic, and of his son Kenric (Will Malm., hb, 1., cap i, 
p, 12; Chron. Sax, p. 15). The Britons were, by past experience, so 
much on their guard, and so well prepared to receive the enemy, that 
they gave battle to Cerdic the very day of his landing ; and though 
vanquished, still defended for some time their liberties against the 
invaders. None of the other tnbes of Saxons met with such vigorous 
resistance, or exerted such valour and perseverance m pushing their 
conquests. Cerdic was even obliged to call for the assistance of his 
countrymen from the Idngdoms of Kent and Sussex^ as well as from 
Germany, and he was thence joined by a fresh army under the com- 
mand of Porte, and of his sons Bleda and Megla (Chron. Sax , p. 17). 
Strengthened by these succours, he fought, in the year 508, a desperate 
battle with the Britons, commanded by Nazan-Leod, who was victoi- 
ious in the beginning of the action, and routed the wing in which 
Ceidic himself commanded, but Kenric, who had prevailed in the 
other wing, brought timely assistance to his father, and restoied the 
battle, which ended in a complete victory gained by the Saxons (H, 
Hunting, lib. 11 , Ethelweid, lib. 1 , Chron. Sax., p. 17). Nazan-Leod 
perished, with 5000 of his army ; but left the Britons more weakened 
than discouraged by his death. The war still continued, though the 
success was commonly on the side of the Saxons, whose shbrt swords, 
and close manner of fighting, gave them great advantage over the 
missile weapons of the Britons. Cerdic was not wanting to his good 
fortune , and in order to extend his conquests, he laid siege to Mount 
Badon or Banerdowne near Bath, whither the most obstinate of the 
discomfited Britons had retired, The southern Britons, in this 
extremity, applied for assistance to Arthur, Prince of the Silures, 
whose heroic valour now sustained the declining fate of his country 
(Pluntmg , lib. 11.) This is that Arthur so much celebrated in the 
songs of Thahessin, and the other Bntish bards, and whose military 
achievements have been blended with so many fables, as even to give 
occasion for entertaining a doubt qf his real existence. But poets, 
though they disfigure the most certain history by their fictions, and 
use strange liberties with truth, where they are the sole historians, as 
among the Biitons, have commonly some foundation for their widest 
exaggerations Certain it is, that the siege of Badon was raised by 
the Bntons in the year 520, and the Saxons were there discomfited 
in a great battle (Gildas; Saxon Chron. ; H Hunting, lib 11) This 
misfortune stopped the progress of Cerdic, but was not sufficient to 
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wrest from him the conquests which he had' already made. He and 
his son, Kenric, who succeeded him, established the kingdom of the 
West Saxons, or of Wessex, over the counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 
Berks, and the Isle of Wight, and left their new-acquired dominions to 
their posterity. Cerdic died in 534, Kenric m 560 
While the Saxons made this progress in the south, their countrymen 
v/ere not less active m other quarters. "In the year 527, a great tnbe 
of adventurers, under several leaders, landed on the east coast of 
Britain; and after fighting many battles, of which history has preserved 
no particular account, they established three new kingdoms in this 
island. Uifa assumed the title of king of the East Angles in 575 ; 
Cnda that of Mercia m 585 (Math. West ; Huntingdon, lib 11.) ; and 
Erkenwin that of East Saxony or Essex nearly about the same time, 
but the year is uncertain The latter kingdom was dismembered 
from that of Kent, and comprehended Essex, Middlesex, and part of 
Hertfordshire. That of the East Angles, the counties of Cambridge, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk • Mercia was extended over all the middle 
counties, from the Severn, to the frontiers of these kingdoms 
The Saxons, soon after the landing of Hengist, had been planted n. 
Northumberland; but, as they met with an obstinate resistance, and 
made but small progress in subduing the inhabitants, their affairs were 
in so unsettled a condition, that none of their princes for a long tune 
assumed the appellation of king At last, in 547 (Chron.'Sax., p. 19), 
Ida, a Saxon pnhce of great valour (Will. Malm., p. 19), who claimed a 
descent, as did all the other princes of that nation, from Woden, brought 
over a reinforcement from Germany, and enabled the Northumbrians 
to carry on their conquests over the Britons. He entirely subdued 
the county now called Northumberland, the bishopric of Durham, as 
well as some of the sohth-east counties of Scotland ; and he assumed 
the crown under the title of king of Bernicia. Nearly about the same 
time, ^lla, another Saxon prince, having conquered Lancashire, and 
the greater part of Yorkshire, received the appellation of king of 
Deiri (Ann. Beverl, p. 78). These two kingdoms were united in the 
person of Ethelfnd, grandson of Ida, who married Acca, the daughter 
of .<Ella; and expelling her brother Edwin, established one of the most 
powerful of the Saxon kingdoms, by the title of Northumberland. How 
far his dominions extended into the country now called Scotland is 
uncertain ; but it cannot be doubted, that all the lowlands, especially 
the east coast of that country, were peopled m a great measure from 
Germany ; though the expeditions, made by the several Saxon adven-' 
turers, have escaped the records of history- The language spoken in- 
those countries, which is purely Saxon, is a stronger proof of this 
event, than can be opposed by the imperfect, or rather fabulous animals, 
which are obtruded on us by the Scottish historians. 

" THE HEPTARCHY — Thus was established, after a violent CQi^'^t 
of near a hundred and fifty years, the Heptarchy, of seven Saxon 
kingdoms, in Britain, and the whole southern part of the isfend, 
except Wales and Cornwall, had totally changed its inhabitants, 
language, customs, and political institutions. The Bntons, under the 
Roman dominion, had made such advances towards art and civil man- 
ners, that they had built twenty -eight considerable cities within their pro- 
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vince, besides a great number of villages and country seats (Gildas % 
Bede, lib. i,). But the fierce conquerors, by whom they were now 
subdued, threw everything back into ancient barbarity; and those^ 
few natives, who were not either massacred or expelled their habita- 
tions, were reduced to the most abject slavery. None of the other 
northern conquerors, the Franks, Goths, Vandals, or Burgundians, 
though they overran the southern provinces of the empire like a mighty 
torrent, made such devastations in the conquered territories, or were 
inflamed into so violent an animosity against the ancient inhabitants. 
As the Saxons came over at intervals in separate bodies, the Britons, 
however at first unwarlike, were tempted to make resistance; and 
hostilities being thereby prolonged, proved more destructive to both 
parties, especially to the vanquished. The first invaders from Germany, 
instead of excluding other adventurers, who must share with them the 
spoils of the ancients inhabitants', were obliged to solicit fresh supplies 
from their own country; and a total extermination of the Britons 
become the sole expedient for providing a settlement and subsistence 
to the new planters. Hence there have been found m history few 
conquests more ruinous than that of the Saxons , and few revolutions 
more violent than that which they introduced. 

So long as the contest was maintained with the natives, the several 
Saxon piinces preserved a union of counsels and interests, but after the 
Britons were shut up in the barren countries of Cornwall and Wales, 
and gave no further disturbance to the conquerors, the band of alliance 
was m a great measure dissolved among the pnnces of the Heptarchy. 
Though one prince seems still to have been allowed, or to have 
assumed, an ascendant ovef the whole, his authority, if it ought ever 
to be deemed regular or legal, was extremely limited ; and each state 
acted as if it had been independent, and wholly separate from the 
rest. Wars, therefore, and revolutions and dissensions were unavoid- 
able among a turbulent and military people and these events, howevei 
intricate or confused, ought now to become the objects of our attention. 
But, added to the difficulty of carrying on at once the history of seven 
independent kingdoms, there is great discouragement to a writer, 
arising from the unceitainty, at least bairenness, of the accounts 
tiansmitted to us The monks, who were the only annalists during 
those ages, lived remote from public affairs, considered the civil 
transactions as entirely subordinate to the ecclesiastical, and, besides 
partaking of the ignorance and barbarity which were then universal, 
were stiongly infected with credulity, with the love of wonder, and 
with a propensity to imposture; vices almost msepaiable from then 
profession and manner of life The history of that period abounds in 
names, but is extremely barren of events , or the events are related so 
much without circumstances and causes, that the most profound oi 
most eloquent writer must despair of rendering them eithei instructive 
or entertaining to the reader. Even the gieat learning and vigorous 
imagination of Milton sunk under the weight ; and this author scruples 
not to declare that the skirmishes of kites or crows as much merited a 
particular narrative as the confused transactions and battles of the 
Saxon heptaichy (Milton in Kennet, p. 120, Ed. 1870) In oidci,/ 
however, to connect the events in some tolerable measiue, we sliali.^ 
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give a succinct account of the successions of kings, and of the more 
remarkable revolutions in each particular kingdom; beginning with 
that of Kent, which was the first established 

THE KINGDOM OF KENT. — Escus succeeded his father, Hengist, 
in the kingdom of Kent ; but seems not to have possessed the military 
genius of that conqueror, who first made way for the entrance of the 
Saxon arms into Britain. All the Saxons, who sought either the fame 
of valour, or new establishment by arms, flocked to the standard of 
iElla, King of Sussex, who was carrying on successful war against the ^ 
Britons, and laying the foundations of a new kingdom Escus was 
content to possess m tranquillity the kingdom of Kent, which he left in 
512 to bis son Octa, in whose time the East Saxons established their 
monarchy, and dismembered the provinces of Essex and Middlesex 
from that of Kent. His death, after a reign of twenty-two years, made 
room For his son Hermenric in 534, who performed nothing memor- 
able during a reign of thirty-two years, except associating with him his 
son Ethelbert in the government, that he might secure the succession 
in his family, and prevent such revolutions as are incident to a 
turbulent and barbarous monarchy. 

Ethelbert revived the reputation of his family, which had languished 
for some generations The inactivity of his predecessors, and the 
situation of his country, seemed from all hostility with the Britons, 
seem to have much enfeebled the wailike genius of the Kentish Saxons ; 
and Ethelbert, m his first attempt to aggrandize his country and 
distinguish his own name, was unsuccessful (Chron. Sax. p. 21;. He 
was twice discomfited in battle by Ceaulin, King of Wessex; and 
obliged to yield the superionty in the heptarchy to that ambitious 
monarch, who preserved no moderation in his victory, and by reducing 
the kingdom of Sussex to subjection, excited jealousy m all the other 
princes. An association was formed against him; dnd Ethelbert, 
entrusted with the command of the allies, gave him battle and gained 
a decisive victory (H. Hunting, lib. 11.) Ceauhn died soon after, 
and Ethelbert succeeded as well to his ascendant among the Saxon 
states as to his other ambitious projects. He reduced all the princes 
except the King of Northumberland, to a stnet dependence upon him ; 
and ^ven established himself by force on the throne of Mercia, the 
most extensive of the Saxon kingdoms Apprehensive, however, of a 
dangerous league against him, like that by which he himself had been^ 
enabled to overthrow Ceauhn, he had the prudence to resign the 
kingdom of Mercia to Webba, the rightful heir, the son of Crida, who 
had first founded that monarchy. But governed still by ambition 
more than by justice, he gave Webba possession of the crown on such 
conditions as rendered him little better than a tributary pnnee under 
his artful benefactor. 

But the most memorable event which distinguished the reign of this 
great prince, was the introduction of the Christian religion among the 
English Saxons. The superstition of the Germans, particularly ^at of 
the Saxons, was of the grossest and most barbarous kind ; and being 
founded on traditional tales received from their ancestors, not reduced 
to any systems, not supported by political institutions like that of the 
Druids, it seems to have made little impression on its votaries, and to 
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have easily resigned its place to the new doctrine promulgated to them. 
Woden, whom they deemed the ancestor of all their princes, was re- 
garded as the god 6f war, and by a natuial consequence became their 
supreme deity and the chief object of their religious worship. They 
believed that if they obtained the favour of this divinity by their valour 
(for they made less account of the other virtues), they should be ad- 
mitted after their death into his hall ; and reposing on couches, should 
satiate themselves with ale from the skulls of their enemies whom they 
had slain in battle Incited by this idea of paradise, which gratified at 
once the passion of revenge and that of intemperance, the ruling in- 
clinations of barbarians, they despised the dangers of war and increased 
their native ferocity against the vanquished by their religious prejudices. 
We know little of the other theological tenets of the Saxons we only 
learn that they were polytheists , that they woi shipped the sun and 
moon , that they adored the god of thunder, under the name of Thor, 
that they had images m their temples ,* that they practised sacrifices ; 
believed firmly in spells and enchantments ; and admitted in generalN 
a system of doctnnes which they held sacred, but which, like other 
superstitions, carry the aii of wild extravagance, if propounded to those 
who are not familiarised to it from their earliest infancy 

The constant hostilities which the Saxons maintained against the 
Britons, would naturally indispose them for receiving the Christian 
jfaith when preached to them by such inveterate enemies , and perhaps 
the Britons, as is obj‘ected to them by Gildas and Bede, were not over- 
fond of communicating to their cruel invaders the doctrine of eternal 
life and salvation. But as a civilized people, however subdued by 
arms, still maintain a sensible superiority over barbarous and ignorant 
nations, all the other northern conquerors of Europe had been aheady 
induced to embrace the Chiistian faith which they found established, 
in the empire \ and it was impossible but the Saxons, informed of this 
-event, must have regarded with some degree of veneration a doctrine 
which had acquired the ascendant over all their brethren. However 
limited in their views, they could not but have perceived a degree of 
cultivation m the southern countries beyond what they themselves pos- 
sessed , and It was natural for them to yield to that superior knowledge 
as well as zeal by which the inhabitants of the Chiistian kingdoms 
were even at that time distinguished. ✓ 

But these causes might long have failed of producing any considei- 
able effect, had not a favourable incident prepared the means of intro- 
ducing Christianity into Kent Ethelbert, in his fathers lifetime, had 
mairied Bertha, the only daughter of Caiibert, king of Pans (Greg, of 
Tours, lib, IX , cap 26 ; H. Hunting , lib. ii.), one of the descendants of 
Clovis, the conqueror of Gaul ; but before he was admitted to this alli- 
ance he was obliged to stipulate that the princess should enj'oy the free 
exercise of her religion ; a concession not difficult to be obtained from 
the idolatrous Saxons (Bede, hb. 1., cap. 25 ; Brompton, p. 729). Bertha 
brought over a Fiench bishop to the court of Canterbury ; and being 
zealous for the propagation of her religion, she had been very assiduous 
in her devotional exeicises, had supported the credit of her faith by 
an irreproachable conduct, and had employed every art of insinuation 
and address to leconcile her husband to her religious pimciples. Her 
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populanty in the coiirtj and her in£uence over Ethelbert, had so well 
paved the way for the reception of the Christian doctrine, that Gregory, 
surnamed the Great, then Roman pontiff, began to entertain hopes 
of effecting a project which he himself, before he mounted the papal 
throne, had once embraced, of converting the British Saxons. 

It happened that this prelate, at that time in a pnvate station, had 
observed in the market-place of Rome some Saxon youth exposed to 
sale, whom the Roman merchants in their trading voyages to Britain 
had bought of their mercenary parents. Struck with the beauty of 
^-heir fair complexions and blooming countenances, Gregory asked, to 
what country they belonged ; and being told they were ‘ Angles,^ he 
replied that they ought more properly to be denominated angels . it were 
a pity that the prince of darlmess should enjoy so fair a prey, and that 
so beautiful a frontispiece should cover a mind destitute of internal 
grace and righteousness. Inquiring further concerning the name of 
their province, he was informed that it was Deiri, a district of 
l^^orthumberland ‘Dein’^ replied he, ‘that is good* They are 
‘ called to the mercy of God from His anger, De ira But what is the 
‘ name of the king of that province ? ' He was told it was ^lla or 
Alla. * Allelujah,^ cried he * ‘ we must endeavour that the praises of 
‘ God be sung in their country.^ Moved by these allusions, which 
appeared to him so happy, he determined to undertake himself a 
mission into Britain ; and having obtained the Pope^s approbation, he 
prepared for that perilous journey : but his popularity at home was so 
great, that the Romans, unwilling to expose him to such dangers, 
opposed his design ; and he was obliged for the present to lay aside 
all further thoughts of executing that pious purpose (Bede, lib. ii., 
cap r ; Spell Cone., p. 91). 

The controversy between the pagans and the Christians was not 
entirely cooled in that age \ and nd pontiff before Gregory had ever 
carried to greater excess an interoperate zeal against the former religion. 
He had waged war with all the precious monuments of the ancients and 
even with their writings ; which, as appears from the strain of his own 
writ, as well as from the style of his compositions, he had not taste or 
genius sufficient to comprehend. Ambitious to distinguish his pontificate 
by the conversion of the British Saxons,he pitched on Augustine, aRoman 
monk, and sent him with forty associates to preach the gospel in this 
island. These mission'anes, terrified with the dangers which might attend 
their proposing a new doctrine to so fierce a people, of whose language 
they weie ignorant, stopped some time in France, and sent back Augus- j 
tine to lay the hazards and difficulties before the Pope and crave his per- 
mission to desist from the undertaking. But Gregory exhorted them to 
persevere in their purpose, advised them to choose some interpreters 
from among the Franks, who still spoke the same language with the 
Saxons (Bede, lib. i.,cap. 23), and recommended them to the g(wd offices 
of Queen Brunehaut, who had at this time usurped the sovereign power 
in France. This princess, though stained with every vice of treachery 
and cruelty, either possessed or pretended great zeal for the cause ; and 
Gregory acknowledged that to her friendly assistance was, in a great 
measure, owing the success of that undertaking (Greg. Epist, lib. ix., 
epist 56,* Spell. Cona, p. 82). ’ 
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Augustine on his arrival in Kent, in the year 597 (Higden; Poly- 
chron., lih v. ; Chron. Sax., p. 23), found the danger much less than he 
y had apprehended. already well-disposed towards the 

Chnstian faith, assigned him a habitation in the Isle of Thanet, and 
soon after admitted him to a conference. Apprehensive, however, 
lest spells or enchantments might be employed against him by 
priests who brought an unknown worship from a distant country, 
he had the precaution to receive them m the open air, where 
he believed the force of their magic would be more easily dis- 
sipated.^ Here Augustine, by means of his interpreters, delivered 
to him the tenets of the Christian faith, and promised him eternal 
joys above and a kingdom in heaven without end, if he would 
be persuaded to receive that salutary doctnne (Bede, lib. i., cap. 25 ; 
Chron W. Thorn , p 1759). ‘ Your words and promises,’ replied Ethel- 
bert, * are fair ; but because they are new and uncertain, I cannot 
^ entirely yield to them and rehnquish the principles which I and my 
‘ ancestors have so long maintained You are welcome, however, to 
‘ remain here m peace; and as you have undertaken so long a journey, 
‘ solely, as it appears, for what you believe to be for our advantage, I 
‘ will supply you with all necessaries, and permit you to deliver your 
‘ doctrine to my subjects 

Augustine , encouraged by this favourable reception, and seeing now 
a pitSpi^of success, proceeded with redoubled zeal to preach the 
gospel to the Kentish Saxons. He attiacted their attention by the 
austerity of his manners, by the severe penances to which he subjected 
himself, by the abstinence and self-denial which he practised. And 
having excited their wonder by a course of life which appeared so 
contrary to nature, he procured more easily their belief of miracles 
which It was pretended he wrought for their conversion (Bede, lib. 1., cap. 
26). Influenced by these motives, and by the declared favour of the 
court, numbers of Kentish men were baptized, and the king himself 
was persuaded to submit to that rite of Christianity. His example 
had great influence with his subjects ; but he employed no force to 
bring them over to the new doctrine Augustine thought proper in the 
commencement of his mission to assume the appearance of the 
greatest lenity. He told Ethelbert that the service of Christ must be 
entirely voluntary, and that no violence ought ever to be used in pro- 
pagating so salutary a doctnne (Ibid , cap 26 , H. Hunting., lib. 111,). 

The intelligence received of these spintual conquests afforded great 
joy to the Romans, who now exulted as much in those peaceful 
tiophies as their ancestors had ever done in their most sanguinary 
triumphs and most splendid victories. Gregory wrote a letter to 
Ethelbert, in which, after informing him that the end of the world 
was approaching, he exhorted him to display his zeal in the conver- 
sion of his subjects, to exert ngour against the worship of idols, and 
to build up the good work of holiness by every expedient of exhorta- 
tion, terror, blandishment, or correction a doctrine more suitable to 

1 Bede, lib i , cap 23 , H Huntingdon, lib ni , Brompton, p. 729 , Parlver Antiq 
Bnt £ccl , p. 61 

* Bede, lib 1 , cap 25 , H Hunting , lib 3 , Brompton, p 729. 

* Bede, lib 1 , cap 32 , Brompton, p 732 , Spell Cone , p So. 
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that age and to the usual papal maxims than the tolerating pnnciples 
which Augustine had thought it prudent to inculcate. The pontiff also 
answered some questions which the missionary had put concerning the 
government of the new church of Kent Besides other queries, which 
it is not material here to relate, Augustine asked, ‘ Whether cousins- 
^ german might be allowed to marry Gregory answered, ‘That 
that liberty had indeed been formerly granted by the Roman law ; but 
^ that experience had shown that no issue could ever come from such 
■‘marriages; and he therefore prohibited them.' Augustine asked, 
^ Whether a woman pregnant might be baptized ?' Gregory answered, 

* That he saw no objection ' ‘ How soon after the birth might the child 
‘‘ receive baptism It was answered, ‘ Immediately, if necessary.^ ^ 
There are some other questions and replies still more indecent and 
more ridiculous. And on the whole it appears that Gregory and hi? 
missionary, if sympathy of manners have any influence, were better 
calculated than men of more refined understandings for making a 
progress with the ignorant and barbarous Saxons. 

The more to facilitate the reception of Christianity, Gregory enjoined 
Augustine to remove the idols from the heathen altars, but not to de- 
stroy the altars themselves ; ‘ because the people,' he said, ‘ would be 
‘allured to frequent the Chiistian worship when they found it cele-r 
brated in a place which they were accustomed to revere. And as the 
‘pagans practised sacnfices, and feasted with the priests on their 
‘offerings, he also exhorted the missionary to persuade them, on 

* Chnstian festivals, to kill their cattle in the neighbourhood of the 
‘ church, and to indulge themselves m those cheerful entertainments to 
‘ which they had been habituated.'^ These pohtical compliances show 
that notwithstanding his ignorance and prejudices, he was not unac- 
quainted with the arts of governing mankind. Augustine was conse- 
crated archbishop of Canterbury, was endowed by Gregory with 
authority over all the British churches, and received the pall, a badge 
of ecclesiastical honour, from Rome (Chron. Sa* p 23, 24). Gregory 
also advised him not to be too much elated wi^ h his gift of working 
miracles and as Augustine, proud of the success of his mission, 
seemed to think himself entitled to extend his authonty over the 
bishops of Gaul, the Pope informed him that they lay entirely without 
the bounds of his jurisdiction (Bede, lib. 1., cap. 27). 

The marriage of Ethelbert with Bertha, and much more his em- 
bracing Christianity, begat a connection" of his subjects with the 
French, Italians, and other nations on the continent, and tended to 
reclaim them from that gross ignorance and barbanty in which all the 
Saxon tnbes had been hitherto involved (Wil. Malm., p. 10). Ethelbert 
also enacted (Wilkins Leges Sax , p. 13), with the consent of the states 
of his kingdom, a body of laws, the first written laws promulgated by 
any of the northern conquerors , and his reign was in every respect 
glorious to himself and beneficial to his people. He governed the 
kingdom* of Kent fifty years, and dying in 6 x 4 left the succession to 
his son, Eadbald This prince, seduced by a passion for his mother- 


^ Bede, lib i , cap ay , Spell Cotic , pp 97, 98, 99, etc, * ’ 

* » P 89 ; Greg Epist , bb. ix., epist, 71. 

■ H Hunting , Iib. m , Spell. Cone., p. 83 Bede, ixo ; Greg. Epist, lib. ix., epist So. 
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in-law, deserted for soixie time the Christian faith, which permitted not 
these incestuous marriages: his whole people immediately returned 
with him to idolatry. Laurentius, the successor of Augustine, found 
the Christian worship wholly abandoned, and was prepared to return 
to France in order to escape the mortification of preaching the gospel 
without fruit to the infidels. Mellitus and Justus, who had been con- 
secrated bishops of London and Rochester, had already departed the 
kingdom (Bede, lib. il, cap 5) ; when Laurentius, before he should 
entirely abandon his dignity, made one effort to reclaim the king He 
appeared before that pnnce, and throwing off his vestments, showed 
his body all tom with bruises and stnpes which he had received* 
Eadbald, wondering that any man should have dared to treat in that 
manner a person of his rank, was told by Laurentius that he had 
received this chastisement from St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, 
who had appeared to him in a vision, and severely reproving him for 
his intention to desert his charge, had inflicted on him these visible 
marks of his displeasure.^ Whether Eadbald was struck with the 
miracle, or influenced by some other motive, he divorced himself from 
his mother-m-law, and returned to the profession of Christianity 
(Brompton, p. 739); his whole people returned with him Eadbald 
reached not the fame or authority of his father, and died in 640, 
after a reign of twenty-five years ,* leaving two sons, Ermmfrid and 
Ercombert. 

Ercombert, though the younger son, by Emma, a French princess, 
found means to mount the throne. He is celebrated by Bede for two 
exploits ; for establishing the fast of Lent in his kingdom, and for 
utterly extirpating idolatry; which, notwithstanding the prevalence 
of Christianity, had hitherto been tolerated by the two preceding 
monarchs. He reigned twenty-four years; and left the crown to 
Egbert his son, who reigned nine years This prince is lenowned for 
his encouragement of learning , but infamous for putting to death his 
two cousms-germai ^ »ons of Erminfrid, his uncle. The ecclesiastical 
wnters praise him ,or his bestowing on his sister, Domnona, some 
lands in the Isle of Thanet, where she founded a monastery. 

The bloody piecaution of Egbert could not fix the crown on the 
head of his son Ednc Lothaire, brother of the deceased pnnce, took 
possession of the kingdom ; and, in order to secure the power m his 
family, he associated with him Richard, his son, m the administration 
of the government. Ednc, the dispossessed prince, had recourse to 
Edilwach, King of Sussex, for assistance , and being supported by that 
prince, fought a battle with his uncle, who was defeated and slain. 
Richard fled into Germany, and afterwards died m Lucca, a city of 
Tuscany William of Malmesbury ascnbes Lothaire’s bad fortune to 
two cnmes his concurrence in the murder of his cousms, and his 
contempt for relics (Wil. Malm , p. ii). 

Lothaire reigned eleven years ; Ednc, his successor, only two. Upon 
the death of the latter, which happened m 686, Widred, his brother, 
obtained possession of the crown. But as the succession had been of 
late so much disjointed by revolutions and usurpations, faction began 
to prevail among the nobility, which invited Ced walla, king of Wessex, 

1 Bede, cap. 6 , Chron Sax , p. 26 . Higden, lib v. 
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with his brother MoUo, to attack the kingdom These invaders com* 
mitted great devastations in Kent ; but the death of Mollo, who was 
slain m a skirmish (Higden, hb. vi.),gave a short breathing-time to that 
kingdom. Widred restored the affairs of Kent; and after a reign of 
thirty-two years (Chron. Sax., p. 52), left the crown to his posterity. 
Eadbert, Ethelbert, and Alric, his descendants, successively mounted 
the throne. After the death of the last, which happened in 794, the 
royal family of Kent was extinguished ; and every factious leader who 
could entertain hopes of ascending the throne, threw the state into 
confusion (WiL Malm, lib. i., cap. i., p ii), Egbert, who first suc- 
ceeded, reigned but two years ; Cuthred, brother to the king of Mercia, 
six years ; Baldred, an illegitimate branch of the royal family, eighteen : 
and after a troublesome and precarious reign, he was, in the year 723, 
expelled by Egbert, King of Wessex, who dissolved the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, and united the several kingdoms under his dominion. 

THE KINGDOM OF NORTHUMBERLAND.— Adelfrid, King of 
Bermcia, having married Acca, the daughter of jEUa, King of Dein, and 
expelled her infant brother, Edwin, had united all the counties north of 
Humber into one monarchy, and acquired a great ascendant in the hep- 
tarchy, He also spread the terror of the Saxon arms t6 the neighbour- 
ing people ; and by his victories over the Scots and Piets, as well as the 
Welsh, extended on all sides the bounds of his dominions. Having 
laid siege to Chester, the Britons marched out with all their foices to 
engage him ; and they were attended by a body of 1250 monks from 
the monastery of Bangor, who stood at a small distance from the field 
of battle, in order to encourage the combatants by their presence and 
exhortations, Adelfnd inquiring the purpose of this unusual appear- 
ance, was told that these priests had come to pray against him : ^ Then 
* are they as much our enemies,^ said he, ‘as those who intend to fight 
‘against us^ (Brompton, p. 779). And he immediately sent a detach- 
ment, who fell upon them and did such execution that only fifty 
escaped with their lives (Trivet, apud SpelL; Cone., p. iii) The 
Bntons, astonished at this event, received a total defeat ; Chester was 
obliged to surrender; and Adelfrid, pursuing his victory, made himself 
master of Bangor, and entirely demolished the monastery, a building 
so extensive that there was a mile’s distance from one gate of it to 
another ; and it contained two thousand one hundred monks, who are 
said to have been there maintained by their own labour (Bede, lib. ii., 

, cap. 2 ; W. Malm., lib. 1., cap. 3). 

Notwithstanding Adelfrid’s success in war, he lived in inquietude, 
on account of young Edwin, whom he had unjustly dispossessed of 
the crown of Deiri. This prince, now grown to man’s estate, wandered 
from place to place, in continual danger from the attempts of Adelfrid ; 
and received at last protection in the court of Redwald, King of the 
East Angles, where his engaging and gallant deportment procured 
him general esteem and affection, Redwald, however, was stroh^ly 
solicited by the King of Northumberland to kiE or dehver up hb guest ; 
rich presents were promised him if he would comply, and' war de- 
nosptneed against him in case, of his refusal After rej^ting several 
messages of this kind, his generosity began to yield to the motives of 
interest ; and he retained.the last ambassador till he should come to 
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a resolution m a case of such importance. Edwin, informed of his 
fnend^s perplexity, was yet determined at all hazards to remain in 
East Anglia ; and thought that if the protection of that court failed 
him, It were better to die than prolong a life so much exposed to the 
persecutions of his powerful rival. This confidence in Redwald’s 
honour and friendship, with his other accomplishments, engaged the 
queen on his side i and she effectually represented to her husband the 
infamy of delivering up to certain destruction their pyal guest, who 
had fied to them for protection against his cruel and jealous enemies.^ 
Redwald, embracing more generous resolutions, thought it safest to 
prevent Ad 41 fnd, before that^ pnnce was aware of his intention, and to 
attack him while he was yet unprepared for defence. He marched 
suddenly, with an army, into the kingdom of Northumberland, and 
fought a battle with Adelfrid, in which that monarch was defeated 
and killed, after avenging himself by the death of Regner, son of 
Redwald (Bede, lib. ii., cap. 12 ; Brompton, p. 781). His own sons, 
Eanfred, Oswald, and Oswy, yet infants, were earned into Scotland; 
and Edwin obtained possession of the crown of Northumberland. 

Edwin was the greatest prince of the heptarchy in that age, and 
distinguished himself, both by his influence over the other kingdoms 
(Chron. Sax., p 27), and by the strict execution of justice m his own 
dominions. He reclaimed his subjects from the licentious life to 
which they had been accustomed ; and it was a common saying, that 
during his reign a woman or child might openly carry everywhere a 
purse of gold without any danger of violence or lobbeiy. There is a 
remarkable instance transmitted to us of the affection borne him by 
his servants. Cuichelme, King of Wessex, was his enemy , but finding 
himself unable to maintain open war against so gallant and powerful 
a pnnce, he determined to use treachery against him, and he employed 
one Eumer for that criminal purpose. The assassin having obtained 
admittance, by pretending to deliver a message fiom Cuichelme, drew 
his dagger and rushed upon the king. Lilla, an officer of his army, 
seeing his master^s dangei, and having no other means of defence, 
interposed with his own body between the king and Eumer^s dagger, 
which was pushed with such violence, that, after piercing Lilja, it 
even wounded Edwin : but before the assassin could renew his blow, 
he was despatched by the king's attendants. 

The East Angles conspired against Redwald, their king ; and having 
put him to death, they offered their crown to Edwin, of whose valour 
and capacity they had had experience while he resided among them 
But Edwin, from a sense of latitude towards his benefactor, obliged 
them to submit to Earpwold, the son of Redwald ; and that prince 
preserved his authority, though on a precarious footing, under the 
protection of the Northumbrian monarch (Wil Malm., lib. i,, cap. 3). 

Edwin, after his accession to the crown, married Ethelburga, the 
daughter of Ethelbert, King of Kent. This princess, emulating the 
glory of her mother Bertha, who had been the instrument for conveit- 
ing her husband and his people to Christianity, earned Paullinus. a 
learned bishop, along with her (H. Hunting., lib. 111.) ; and besides stipu- 
lating a toleration for the exercise of her own religion, which was 

^ W Malm , hb i , cip 3 , H Hunting , lib iii , Bede 
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readily granted her, she used every reason to persuade the king to 
embrace it Edwin, like a prudent prince, hesitated on the proposal, 
but promised to examine the foundations of that doctrine; and 
declared that if he found them satisfactory, he was willing to be 
converted (Bede, lib. ii., cap. 9). Accordingly he held several con- 
ferences with Paullinus , canvassed the arguments propounded with 
the wisest of his counsellors ; retired frequently from company, in order 
to revolve alone that important question; and, after a serious and long 
inquiry, declared m favour of the Christian religion (Bede, lib, li , cap. 
9 ; Malm., lib 1., cap. 3); the people soon after imitated his example. 
Besides the authority and influence of the king, they were moved by an- 
other stnking example. Coifi, the high-pnest, being converted after a 
public conference with Paullinus, led the way m destroying the images, 
which he had so long worshipped, and was forward in making this 
atonement for his past idolatry.^ 

This able prince perished with his son, Osfrid, in a great battle 
which he fought against Penda, King of Mercia, and Caedwalla, King 
of the Britons.- That event, which happened m the forty-eighth year 
of Edwin’s age and seventeenth of his reign (W. Malm., lib. 1 , cap. 3), 
divided the monarchy of Northumberland which that prince had 
united in his person Eanfnd, the son of Adelfrid, returned with his 
brothers Oswald and Oswy, from Scotland, and took possession of 
Bernicia, his paternal kingdom: Osnc, Edwin’s cousm-german, 
established himself in Dein, the mhentance of his family, but to 
which the sons of Edwin had a preferable title. Eanfnd, the elder 
surviving son, fled to Penda, by whom he was treacherously slain. 
The younger son, Vuscfraea, with Yffi, the grandson of Edwm, by 
Osfnd, sought protection in Kent, and not finding themselves in safety 
there, retired into France to King Dagobett, where they died (Bede, 
iib. ii , cap 20). 

Osnc, King of Dein, and Eanfrid of Bernicia, returned to paganism ; 
and the whole people seemed to have returned with them, since 
Paullinus, who was the first Archbishop of York, and who had con- 
verted them, thought proper to retire with Ethelburga, the queen 
dowager, into Kent. Both these Northumbrian kings perished soon 
aftSr * the first in battle with Caedwalla, the Briton; the second by the 
treachery of that prince. Oswald, the brother of Eanfnd, of the race 
of Bernicia, united again the kingdom of Northumberland in the year 
634, and restoied the Christian religion in his dominions. He gained 
a bloody and well-disputed battle against Caedwalla ; the last vigorous 
effort which the Britons made against the Saxons. Oswald is much 
celebrated for his sanctity and chanty by the monkish histonans ; and 
they pretend that his relics wrought miracles, particularly the cunng 
of a sick horse, which had approached the place of his interment 
(Bede, lib. iii,, cap. 9). 

He died in battle against Penda, King of Mercia, and was succeeded, 
by his brother Oswy ; who established himself in the government of 
the whole Northumbnan kingdom by puttmg to death Oswin, the son 
of Osnc, the last king of the race of Deiri. His son Egfrid succeeded 

1 Bede, hb 11 , cap. 13, Brompton , Higden, lib. V. 

* Math West , p 114 , Chron. Sax , p. 
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him, who perishing in battle against the Piets, without leaving any 
children, because Adelthrid, his wife, refused to violate her vow of 
chastity, Alfred, his natural brother, acquired possession of the king- 
dom, which he governed for nineteen years, and he left it to Osred his 
son, a boy of eight years of age. This prince, after a reign of eleven 
years, was murdered by Kenred his kinsman, who, after enjgying the 
crown only a year, penshed by a hke fate. Osric, and after him 
Celwulph, the son of Kenred, next mounted the throne, which the 
latter relinquished in the year 738, in favour of Eadbert, his cousin- 
german, who imitating his predecessor, abdicated the crown, and re- 
tired into a monastery. Oswolf, son of Eadbert, was slam in a sedi- 
tion, a year after his accession to the crown ; and Mollo, who was not 
of the royal family, seized the crown. He perished by the treacheiy 
of Allred, a pnnee of the blood ; and Ailred having succeeded in his 
design upon the throne, was soon after expelled by his subjects. 
Ethelred his successor, the son of Mollo, underwent a like fate. Cel- 
wold, the next king, the brother of Ailred, was deposed, and slam by 
the people, and his place was filled by Osred, his nephew, who after a 
short reign of a year made way for Ethelbert, another son of Mollo, 
whose death was equally tragical with that of almost all his prede- 
cessors After Ethelbert’s death, a universal anarchy prevailed m 
Northumberland; and the people having by so many fatal revolutions 
lost all attachment to their government and princes, were well prepared 
for subjection to a forem yoke, which Egbert, King of Wessex, finally 
imposed upon them.\y^ 

THE KINGDOM OF EAST ANGLIA.— The history of this king- 
dom contains nothing memorable except the conversion of Earpwold, the 
fourth king and great-grandson of Uffa, the founder of the monarchy. 
The authority of Edwin, King of Northumberland, on whom that prince 
entirely depended, engaged him to take this step ; but soon after, his 
wife, who was an idolatress, brought him back to her religion, and he 
was found unable to resist those allurements which had seduced the 
wisest of mankind. After his death, which was violent, like that of 
most of the Saxon pnnees that did not early retire into monastenes, 
Sigebert his successor and half-brother, who, had been educated in 
France, restored Christianity and introduced learning among 4 :he 
East-Angles. Some pretend that he founded the university of Cam- 
bridge, or rather some schools m that place. It is almost impossible, 
and quite needless, to be more particular m relating the transactions 
of the East-Angles What instruction or entertainment can it give 
the reader to hear a long bead-roll of barbarous names . Egric, Annas, 
Ethelbert, Ethelwald, Aldulf, Elfwold, Beorne,^Ethelr^, Ethelbert, 
who successively murdered, expelled, or inherited froin dach other, and 
obscurely filled the throne of that kingdom ? Ethelbert, the last of 
these pnnees, was treacherously murdered by Offa, King of Mercia, in 
the year 792, and his state was henceforth united with that of Offa, as 
we shall relate presently. 

THE KINGDOM OF MERCIA.— Mercia, the largest, if not the 
most powerful kingdom of the heptarchy, comprehended all the middle 
counties of England , and as its frontiers extended to those of all the 
other SIX kingdoms, as well as to Wales, it received its name from that 
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circumstance* Wibba, the sron of Cnda, founder of the monarchy, 
being placed on the throne by Ethelbert, King of Kent, governed his 
paternal dominions by a precarious authority ; and after his death, 
Ceorl, his kinsman, was, by the influence of the Kentish monareh, pre- 
ferred to his son Penda, whose turbulent character appeared dangerous 
to that pnnce Penda was thus fifty years of age. before he mounted 
the throne, and his tementy and restless disposition were found nowise 
abated by time, experience, or reflection. He engaged in continual 
hostilities against all the neighbounng states, and by his injustice and 
violence rendered himself equally odious to his own subjects and to 
strangers. Sigebert, Egric, and Annas, three kings of East-Anglia, 
perished successively in battle against him, as did also Edwin and 
Oswald, the two greatest princes that had reigned over Northumbei- 
land . At last, Oswy, brother to Oswald, having defeated and slam 
him in a decisive battle, freed the world from this sanguinary tyrant. 
Peada, his son, mounted the throne of Mercia in 655, and lived under 
the protection of Osw^r, whose daughter he had espoused. This prin- 
cess was educated in the Chnstian faith, and she employed her irilflu- 
ence with success in converting her husband and his subjects to that 
religion. Thus the fair sex have had the merit of introducing the 
Christian doctrine into all the most considerable kingdoms of the 
Saxon heptarchy. Peada died a violent death,^ His son Wolfhere 
succeeded to the government, and after having reduced to dependence 
the kingdoms of Essex and East- Anglia, he left the crown to his 
brother Ethelred, who, though a lover of peace, showed himself not 
unfit for military enterprises Besides making a successful expedition 
into Kent, he repulsed Egfnd, King of Northumberland, who had in- 
vaded his dominions ,* and he slew in battle Elswin, the brother of 
that prince Desirous however of composing all animosities with 
Egfnd, he paid him a sum of money as a compensation for the loss of 
his brother. After a prosperous reign of thirty years, he resigned the 
crown to Kendred, son of Wolfhere, and retired into the monastery of 
Bardney (Bede, lib. 5). Kendred returned the present of the crown to 
Ceolred the son of Ethelred, and making a pilgrimage to Rome, 
passed his life there in devotion. The place of Ceolred was supplied 
by Ethelbald, great-grand-nephew to Penda, by Alwy, his brother,* and 
this prince being slain in a mutiny, was succeeded by Oifa, who was a 
degree more remote from Penda, by Eawa, another brother. 

This prince, who mounted the throne in 755 (Chron. Sax , p, 59), had 
some great qualities, and was successful m his warlike enterpnses 
against Lothaire, King of Kent, and Kenwulph, King of Wessex. He 
defeated the former in a bloody battle at Otford upon the Darent, and 
reduced his kingdom to a state of dependence : he gained a victory 
over the latter at Bensmgton, in Oxfordshire ; and conquering that 
county, together with that of Gloucester, annexed both domi- 

nions. But all these successes were stained by his treach^t^Sis murder 
of Ethelbert, King of the East-Angles, and his violent seirihg of that 
kingdom. This young prince, who is said to have possessed great 

1 Hugo Candidus, p 4, says that he was treacherously murdered by his quteeu, by whose 
persuasion he had embraced Chnstiamty ; but this account of the matter is found m that 
historian alone 
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meiit, had paid his addresses to Elfrida, the daughter of Offa, and was 
invited with all his retinue to Hereford, in order to solemnize the nuptials. 
Amidst the joy and festivity of these entertainments, he was seized by 
Offa, and secretly beheaded . and though Elfrida, who abhorred her 
father^s treachery, had time to give warning to the East-Anglican 
nobility, who escaped into their own country, Offa, having extinguished 
the royal family, succeeded in his design of subduing that kingdom 
(Brompton, p. 750, 751, 752). The perfidious prince, desirous of 
re-establishing his character m the world, and perhaps of appeasing 
the remorses of his own conscience, paid ^eat court to the clergy, and 
practised ail the monkish devotion so much esteemed in that ignorant, 
superstitious age. He gave the tenth of his goods to the church 
(Spell I Cone., p. 308 ; Brompton, p. 776) ; bestowed rich donations on 
the cathedral of Hereford; and even made a pilgnmage to Rome, where 
his great power and nches could not fail of procuring him the papal abso- 
lution. The better to ingratiate himself with the sovereign pontiff, he 
engaged to pay him a yearly donation for the support of an English 
college at Rome (Spell; Cone., p. 230, 310, 312) ; and m order to raise 
the sum, he imposed the tax of a penny on each house possessed Of 
thirty pence a year. This imposition, being afterwards levied on all 
England, was commonly denominated Pete?s pence^ (Higden, lib v.) ; 
and though conferred at first as a gift, vras afterwards claimed as a 
tribute by the Roman pontiff. Carrying his hypocrisy still farther, 
Offa, feigning to be directed by a vision from heaven, discovered at 
Verulam the relics of St Alban the martyr, and endowed a magni- 
ficent monastery in that place (Ingulph , p 5 ; W. Malm , lib 1 , cap 4). 
Moved by all these acts of piety, Malmesbury, one of the best of 
the old English histonans, declares himself at a loss to detennine 
(Lib. i., cap. 4) whether the ments or crimes of this prince prepon- 
derated. Offa died, after a reign of 39 years, in 794 (Chron. Sax. p , 65). 

This prince was become so considerable in the heptarchy, that the 
Emperor Charlemagne entered into an alliance and fnendship with 
him ; a circumstance which did honour to Offa , as distant princes 
at that time had usually little communication with each other. That 
emperor being a great lover of learning and learned men, in an age 
very barren of that ornament, Offa, at his desire, sent him over Alcum, 
a clergymen much celebrated for his knowledge, who received gieat 
honours from Charlemagne, and even became his preceptor in the 
sciences. The chief reason why he had at first desired the company 
of Alcum, was, that he might oppose his learning to the heresy of 
Felix, Bishop of Urgil in Catalonia, who maintained that Jesus Christ, 
considered in his human nature, could, more properly, be denominated 
the adoptive, than the natural Son of God (Dupin, cent, viii., chap. 4). 
This heresy was condemned in the council of Frankfort, held m 794, 
and consisting of 300 bishops. Such were the questions which were 
agitated in that age, and which employed the attention, not only of 
cloistered scholars, but of the wisest and greatest princes.^ 

Egfrith succeeded to his father, Offa, but survived him only five 

1 Offa, in order to protect his country from Wales, drew a rampart or ditch of a hundred 
miles m length, from Basmwerke m Flmtshirc to the south sea near Bristol — Sj^eeei^s Desertp* 
cf Wales, 
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months (Ingulph., p. 6) ; when he made way for Kenulph, a descendant 
of the royal family. This prince waged war against Kent; and taking 
Egbert, the king, prisoner, he cut off his hands and put out his eyes ; 
leaving Cuthred, his own brother, in possession of the crown 6f that 
kingdom. Kenulph was killed in an insurrection of the East-Anglians, 
whose crown his predecessor, Offa, had usurped. He left his son, 
Kenelm, a minor, who was murdered the same year by his sister, 
Quendrade, who had entertained the ambitious views of assuming the 
government (Ingulph., p. 7, Brompton, p. 776). But she was sup- 
planted by her uncle, Ceolulf, who, two years after, was dethroned by 
Beornulf. The reign of this usurper, who was not of the royal family, 
was short and unfortunate he was defeated by the West-Saxons, and 
killed by his own subjects, the East- Angles (Ingulph., p 7) Ludican, 
his successor, underwent the same fate (Alur. Beverl , p, 87) ; and 
Waglaff, who mounted this unstable throne, and found everything in 
the utmost confusion, could not withstand the fortune of Egbert, who 
united all the Saxon kingdoms into one great monarchy 
, THE KINGDOM OF ESSEX.— This kingdom made no great 
figure in the heptarchy; and the history of it is very imperfect Sleda 
succeeded to his father, Erkinwin, the founder of the monarchy ; and 
made way for his son, Sebert, who, being nephew to Ethelbert, King 
of Kent, was persuaded by that prince to embrace the Christian faith 
(Chron. Sax., p. 24) His sons and conjunct successors, Sexted and 
Seward, relapsed into idolatry, and were soon after slam m a battle 
against the West-Saxons. To show the rude manner of living in that 
age, Bede tells us (Lib li., cap. 5), that these two kings expressed great 
desire to eat the white bread distributed by Melhtus, the bishop, at 
the communion (H. Hunting., lib. lii ; Brompton, p. 738, 743 ; Bede). 
But on his refusing them, unless they would submit to be baptized, they 
expelled him their dominions. The names of the other princes who 
reigned successfully in Essex, are Sigebert the Little, Sigebert the Good, 
who restored Christianity, Swithelm, Sigheri, Offa. This last pnnce, 
having made a vow of chastity, notwithstanding his marriage with 
Keneswitha, a Mercian pnncess, daughter to Penda, went in pilgrimage 
to Rome, and shut himself up during the rest of his life m a cloister. 
Selred, his successor, reigned thirty-eight years ; and was the last of 
the royal line . the failure of which threw the kingdom into great con- 
fusion, and reduced it to dependence under Mercia (Malm., lib. i., cap. 
6). Switherd first acquired the crown, by the concession of the 
Mercian princes ; and his death made way for Sigenc, who ended hisr 
life in a pilgrimage at Rome. His successor, Sigered, unable to defend 
his kingdom, submitted to the victonous arms of Egbert, 

THE KINGDOM OF SUSSEX.— The history of this kingdotn, the 
smallest in the heptarchy, is still more imperfect than that of Essex, 
.^lla, the founder of the monarchy, left the crown to his^on, Cissa, 
who IS chiefly remarkable for his long reign of sevent^ix years. 
During his time, the South-Saxons fell almost into a total dependence 
on the kingdom of Wessex ; and we scarcely know the names of the 
princes who were possessed of this titular sovereignty. Adelwalch, 
the last of them, was subdued in battle by Ceadwalla, King of Wessex, 
'and was slain in the action , leaving two infant sons, who, falling into 
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the hands of the conqueror, were murdered by him. The Abbot of 
Redford opposed the order for this execution , but could only prevail 
on Ceadwalla to suspend it till they should be baptized Bercthun 
and Audhun, two noblemen of character, resisted some time the vio- 
lence of the West-Saxons , but their opposition served only to prolong 
the miseries of their country ; and the subduing of this kingdom was 
the first step which the West-Saxons made towaids acquiring the sole 
monarchy of England (Brompton, p. 800) 

The Kingdom of Wessex. — The kingdom of Wessex, which 
finally swallowed up all the other Saxon states, met with gi*eat resist- 
ance on its first establishment • and the Britons, who were now inured 
to arms, yielded not tamely their possessions to those invaders Cerdic, 
the founder of the monarchy, and his son, Kennc, fought many suc- 
cessful and some unsuccessful battles against the natives ; and the 
martial spirit, common to all the Saxons, was by means ot these 
hostilities carried to the greatest height among this tribe. Ceaulin, 
who was the son and successor of Kennc, and who began his reign in 
560, was still more ambitious and enterprising than his predecessors ; 
and by waging continual war against the Britons, he added a great 
part of the counties of Devon and Somerset to his other dominions. 
Carried along by the tide of success, he invaded the other Saxon states 
in his neighbourhood, and becoming terrible to all, he provoked a 
general confederacy against him. This alliance proved successful 
under the conduct of Ethelbert, King of Kent , and Ceaulin, who had 
lost the affections of his own subjects by his violent disposition, and 
had now fallen into contempt from his misfortunes, was expelled the 
throne (Chron Sax , p. 22), and died in exile and misery. Cuichelme, 
and Cuthwin, his sons, governed jointly the kingdom, till the expulsion 
of the latter in 591 ; and the death of the former, m 593, made way for 
Cealxic, to whom succeeded Ceobald in 593, by whose death, which 
happened in 611, Kynegils mhented the crown. This prince embraced 
Christianity,^ through the persuasion of Oswald, King of Northum- 
berland, who had married his daughter, and who had attained a 
great ascendant in the heptarchy. Kenwalch next succeeded to the 
monarchy, and dying in 672, left the succession so much disputed, 
that Sexburga, his widow, a woman of spirit (Bede, lib iv., cap, i2; 
Chron, Sax., p. 41), kept possession of the government till her death, 
which happened two years after. Escvvin then peaceably acquired the 
crown, an 4 after a short reign of two years, made way for Kentwm, 
who governed nine years. Ceodwalla, his successor, mounted not the 
throne without opposition; but proved a great prince, according to 
the ideas of those times; that is, he was enterprising, warlike, and 
successful He entirely subdued the kingdom of Sussex, and annexed 
it to his own dominions. He made inroads into Kent, but met with 
resistance from Widred, the king, who proved successful against 
Mollo, brother to Ceodwalla, and slew him in a skirmish. Ceodwalla 
at last, tired with wais and bloodshed, was seized with a fit of devotion, 
bestowed several endowments on the Church, and rnade a pilgrimage 
to Rome, where he received baptism, and died in 689. Ina, his suc- 
cessor, inherited the military virtues of Ceodwalla, and added to them ^ 

1 Higden, hb, v. , Chron Sax , p. 15 , Alur, Beverl , p 94, 
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the more valuable ones of justice, policy, and prudence He made 
war upon the Britons in Somerset , and having finally subdued that 
piovince, he treated the vanquished with the humanity hitherto un- 
known to the Saxon conquerors. He allowed the proprietors to retain 
possession of their lands, encouraged marriages and alliances between 
them and his ancient subjects, and gave them the privilege of being 
governed by the same laws. These laws he augmented and ascer- 
tained ; and though he was disturbed by some insurrections at home, 
his long reign of thirty-seven years may be regarded as one of the 
most glorious and most prosperous of the heptarchy. In the decline 
of his age he made a pilgnmage to Rome; and after his return, shut 
himself up in a cloister, where he died. 

Though the kings of Wessex had always been pnnces of the blood, 
descended from Ceidic, the founder of the monarchy, the order of suc- 
cession had been far from exact ; and a more i emote prince had often 
found means to mount the throne, in preference to one descended from 
a nearer branch of the royal family. Ina, therefore, having no children 
of his own, and lying much under the influence of Ethelburga, his 
queen, left by will the succession to Adelard, her brother, who was his 
remote kinsman. But this destination did not take place without some 
difficulty.^ Oswald, a prince more nearly allied to the crown, took 
arms against Adelard ; but he being suppressed, and dying soon after, 
the title of Adelard was not any further disputed , and in the year 
741, he was succeeded by his cousin Cudred. The reign of this prince 
was distinguished by a great victory which he obtained by means of 
Edelhun, his general, over Ethelbald, King of Mercia. His death made 
way for Sigebert, his kinsman, who governed so ill that his people rose 
in an insurrection and dethroned him, crowning Cenulph m his stead. 
The exiled prince found a refuge with Duke Cumbran, governor of 
Hampshire, who, that he might add new obligations to Sigebert, gave 
him many salutary counsels for his future conduct, accompanied with 
some reprehensions for the past. But these were so much resented by 
the ungrateful prince, that he conspired against the life of his protector, 
and treacherously murdered him. After this infamous action, he was 
forsaken by all the world ; and skulking about in the wilds and forests, 
was at last discovered by a servant of Cumbran’s, who instantly took 
revenge upon him for the murder of his master (Higden, lib. v. ; W. 
Malmes., lib. 1 , cap. 2). 

Cenulph, who had obtained the crown on the expulsion of Sigebert, 
was fortunate in many expeditions against the Bntons of Cornwall; 
but afterwards lost some reputation by his ill success against Offa, King 
of Mercia (W. IVfalm., hb. 1., cap. 2). Kynehard, also, brother to the 
deposed Sigebert, gave him disturbance; and though expelled ^e 
kingdom, he hovered on the frontiers and watched an oppo|KlUni^ for 
attacking his rival. The king had an intngue with a young '^man, 
who lived at Merton, in Surrey, whither having secretly retired,fe was 
on a sudden environed in the night-time by Kynehard and his fol- 
lowers, and after making a vigorous resistance, was murdered, with all 
his attendants The nobility and people of the neighbourhood, rising 
next day in arms, took revenge on Kynehard for the slaughter of their 
king, and put every one to the sword who had been engaged in that 
criminal enterprise. This event happened in 784. 
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Brithnc next obtained possession of the government, though remotel> 
descended from the royal family ; but he enjoyed not that dignity 
without inquietude. Eoppa, nephew to King Ina, by his brother Ingild, 
who died before that prince, had begot Eta, father to Alchmond, from 
whom sprung Egbert (Chron. Sax , p. i6), a young man of the most 
promising hopes, who gave great jealousy to Bnthric, the reigning 
prince, both because he seemed by his birth better entitled to the crown, 
and because he had acquired, to an eminent degree, the affections of 
the people. Egbert, sensible of the danger from the suspicions of 
Brithnc, secretly withdrew into France (H. Hunting, lib iv.), where he 
was well received by Charlemagne By living m the court and 'serving 
in the armies of that prince, the most able and most generous that had 
appeared in Europe dunng several ages, he acquired those accomplish- 
ments which afterwaids enabled him to make such a shining figure on 
the throne. And familiansing himself to the manners of the French, 
who, as Malmesbury observes (Lib. ii , cap. ii), were eminent both for 
valour and civility above all the western nations, he learned to polish 
the rudeness and barbarity of the Saxon character His early mis- 
fortunes thus proved of singular advantage to him. 

It was not long ere Egbert had opportunities of displaying his natural 
and acquired talents, Brithnc, King of Wessex, had marriea Eadburga, 
natural daughter of Ofifa, King of Mercia, a profligate woman, equally 
infamous for cruelty and for incontinence Having great influence over 
her husband, she often instigated him to destroy such of the nobility 
as were obnoxious to her , and where this expedient failed, she scrupled 
not being herself active in traitorous attempts against them. She had 
mixed a cup of poison for a young nobleman who had acquired her 
husband's fnendship, and had on that account become the object of 
her jealousy. But, unfortunately, the king drank of the fatal cup along 
with his favounte, and soon after expired ^ This tragical incident, 
joined to her other cnmes, rendered Eadburga so odious, that she was 
obliged to fly into France; whence Egbert" was at the same time 
recalled by the nobility, in order to ascend the throne of his ancestors.^ 
He attained that dignity m the last year of the eighth century. 

In the kingdoms of the heptarchy an exact rule of succession was 
either unknown or not stnctly observed; and thence the reigning 
prince was continually agitated with jealousy against all the princes of 
the blood vi^hom he still considered as rivals, and whose death alone 
could give him entire security in his possession of the throne. From 
this fatal cause, together with the admiration of the monastic life, and 
the opinion of ment attending the preservation of chastity even in a 
mamed state, the royal families had been entirely extinguished in all the 
kingdoms except that of Wessex ; and the emulations, suspicions, and 
conspiracies, which had formerly been confined to the princes of the 
blood alone, were now diffused among all the nobility in the several 
Saxon states Egbert was the sole descendant of those first conquerors 
who subdued Britain, and who enhanced their authority by claiming a 
pedigree from Woden, the supreme divinity of their ancestors. But 
that prince, though invited by this favourable circumstance to make 

’ Higden, lib v , M West , p 152 , Asser m vita Alfredi, p 3, ex edit Camdem. 

* Chron Sax , a d 800 , Brompton, p 801 
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attempts on the neighbouring Saxons, gave them for some time no 
disturbance, and rather chose to turn his arms against the Britons m 
Cornwall, whom he defeated m several battles (Chrom Sax., p. 69). 
He was recalled from the conquest of that country by an invasion made 
upon his dominions by Bernulf, King of Mercia. 

The Mercians, before the accession of Egbert, had very nearfy at- 
tained the absolute sovereignty in the heptarchy. They had reduced 
the East-Angles under subjection, and estabhshed tributary princes 
m the kingdoms of Kent and Essex. Northumberland was involved 
in anarchy ; and no state of any consequence remained but that of 
Wessex, which, much inferior in extent to Mercia, was supported solely 
by the great qualities of its sovereign. Egbert led his army against the 
invaders; and encountering them at Ellandum in Wiltshire, obtained 
a complete victory, and by the great slaughter which he made of them 
in their flight, gave a mortal blow to the power of the Mercians 
Whilst he himself, in prosecution of his victory, entered their country 
on the side of Oxfordshire, and threatened the heart of their dominions; 
he sent an army into Kent, commanded by Ethelwolph, his eldest ?on 
{Ethelwerd, lib. 111., cap. 2), and expelling Baldred, the tributary king, 
soon made himself master of that country. The kingdom of Essex was 
conquered with equal facility; and the East-Angles, from their hatred 
to the Mercian government, which had been established over them by 
treachery and violence, and probably exercised with tyranny, imme- 
diately rose to arms and craved the protection of Egbert (Ibid , lib iii , 
cap. 3). Bernulf, the Mercian Idng, who marched against them, was 
defeated and slam ; and two years after, Ludican, his successor, met 
with the same fate. These insurrections and calamities facilitated the 
enterpnses of Egbert, who advanced into the centre of the Mercian 
territories, and made easy conquests over a dispirited and divided 
people. In order to engage them more easily to submission, he allowed 
Wiglef, their countryman, to retain the title of king, whilst he himself 
exercised the real poweis of sovereignty (Ingulph, p 7, 8, 10). The 
anarchy which prevailed in Northumberland tempted him to carry still 
farther his victorious arms; and the inhabitants, unable to resist his 
power, and desirous of possessing some established form of govern- 
ment, were forward on his first appearance, to send deputies, who sub- 
mitted to his authority and swore allegiance to him as their sovereign. 
Egbert, however, still allowed to Northumberland, as he had done to 
Mercia and East Anglia, the power of electing a king, who paid him 
tnbute and was dependent on him 
Thus were united all the kingdoms of the heptarchy in one great 
state, near four hundred years after the first arrival of the Saxons in 
Britain ; and the fortunate arms and prudent policy of Egbert at last 
effected what had been so often attempted in vain by so many princes 
(Chron. Sax, p. 71). Kent, Northumberland, and Mercia, which/had 
successively aspired to general dominion, were now incoiporated in 
his empire, and the other subordinate kingdoms seemed willingly to 
share the same fate. His territories were nearly of the same extent 
with what is now properly called England, and a favourable prospect 
was afforded to the Anglo-Saxons of estabhshing a civilized mon- 
archy, possessed of tranquility within itself and secure against foreign 

4 
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invasion. This great event happened in the year 827 (Chron. Sax., 
p. 71 )- 

The Saxons, though -they had been so long settled in the island,, 
seem not as yet to have been much improved beyond their German 
ancestors, either in arts, civility, knowledge, humanity, justice, or 
obedience to the laws. Even Christianity, though it opened the way 
to connections between them and the more polished states of Europe, 
had not hitherto been very effectual in banishing their ignorance, or 
softening ^their barbarous manners. As they received that doctrine 
through the corrupted channels of Rome, it earned along with it a 
great mixture of credulity and superstition, equally destructive to the 
understanding and to morals. The reverence towards saints and 
relics seems to have almost supplanted the adoration of the 
Supreme Being Monastic observances were esteemed more men- 
torious than the active virtues ; the knowledge of natural causes was 
neglected, from- the universal belief of miraculous interpositions and 
judgments ; bounty to the Church atoned for every violence against 
society ; and the remorses for cruelty, murder, treachery, assassination, 
and the moie robust vices were appeased, not by amendment of life, 
but Dy penances, serviHty to the monks, and an abject and illiberal 
devotion.^ The reverence for the clergy had been carried to such a 
height, that wherever a person appeared in a sacerdotal habit, though 
on the highway, the people flocked around him, and showing him all 
marks of profound respect, received every word he uttered as the 
most sacred oracle (Bede, lib. 111., cap. 26). Even the military virtues, 
so inherent in all the Saxon tribes, began to be neglected ; and the 
nobility, preferring the security and sloth of the cloister to the tumults 
and glory of war, valued themselves chiefly on endowing monasteries, 
of which they assumed the government ^ The several kings too, 
being extremely impoverished by continual benefactions to the Church, 
to which the states of their kingdoms had weakly assented, could 
bestow no rewards on valour or military services, and retained not 
^ even sufficient influence to support their government (Bed« Epist. 
ad Egbert). 

Another inconvenience which attended this corrupt species of 
Christianity, was the superstitious attachment to Rome, and the 
gradual subjection of the kingdom to a foreign jurisdiction. The 
Britons, having never acknowledged any subordination to the Roman 
pontiff, had conducted all ecclesiastical government by their domestic 
synods and councils;® but the Saxons, receiving their religion fiom 
Roman monks, were taught at the same time a profound reverence for 
that see, and were natuially led to regard it as the capital of their 
religion. Pilgrimages to Rome were represented as the most meri- 
torious acts of 'devotion Not only noblemen and ladies of rank 

1 These abuses were cominon to all the European Churches, but the priests xn Italy, S^ain, 
and Gaul, made some atonement for them by other advantages which they lendered society 
For several ages they were almost all Romans, or, m other words, the ancient natives , and 
they preserved the Roman language and laws, with some remains of the former civility But 
the priests in the heptarchy, after the first missionanes, were wholly Saxons, and almost as. 
Ignorant and barbarous as the laity. They contributed, therefore, little to the improvement 
of society m knowledge or the arts 

® Ibid , lib v , cap 23 , Epistola Bedse ad Egbert, 

* Append, to Bede, numb, 10, ex ed 1722 , ^lelrn. Cone., p. 108, T09. 
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undertook this tedious journey (Bede, lib v., cap. 7), but kings them- 
selves, abdicating their crowns, sought for a secure passport to heaven 
at the feet of the Roman pontiff. New relics, perpetually sent from 
that endless mint of superstition, and magnified by lying miracles 
invented in convents, operated^ on the astonished minds of the multi- 
tude. ' And every prince has attained the eulogies of the monks, the 
only historians of tiiose ages, not in proportion to his civil and military 
virtues, but to his devoted attachment towards their order and his 
superstitious reverence for Rome. , 

The sovereign pontiff, encouraged by this blindness and submissive 
disposition of the people, advanced every day in his encroachments 
on the independence of the English Churches. Wilfrid, Bishop of 
Lindisfeme, the sole prelate of the Northumlirian kingdom,, increased 
this subjection in the eighth century, by his making an appeal to- 
Rome against the decisions of an English synod which had abridged 
his diocese by the erection of some new bishopncs.^ Agathon, the 
Pope, readily embraced this piecedent of an appeal to his court; and 
Wilfrid, though the haughtiest and most luxunous prelate of his age- 
(Eddius vita Vilfr , § 24, 60), having obtained with the people the 
character of sanctity, was thus able to lay the foundation of this papal 
pretension. 

The great topic by which Wilfrid confounded the imaginations of 
men was, that St. Peter, to vho^e custody the keys of heaven were 
entrusted, would certainly refuse admittance to every one who should 
be wanting in respect to his successor. This conceit, well suited to 
vulgar conceptions, made great impression on the people during 
several ages, and has not even at present lost all influence in the 
Catholic countries, 

Had this abj'ect superstition produced general peace and tranquility, 
it had made some atonement for the ills attending it; but besides the 
usual avidity of men for power and riches, frivolous controversies in 
theology were engendered by it, which were so much the more fatal,, 
as they admitted not, hke the others, of any final determination from 
established possession. The disputes excited in Britain were of the 
most ridiculous kind, and entirely worthy of those ignorant and bar- 
barous ages. There were some intricacies observed by all the Chris- 
tian Churches, in adjusting the day of keeping Easter, which depended 
on a complicated consideration of the course of the sun and moon; 
and it happened that the missionaries who had converted the Scots 
and Britons had followed a different calendar from that which was 
observed at Rome in the age when Augustine converted the Saxons. 
The priests also of all the Chnstian Churches were accustomed to 
shave part of their head ; but the form given to this tonsure was 
different in the former from what was practised in the latter. The 
Scots and Britons pleaded the antiquity of thetr usages the Romans, 
and their disciples the Saxons insisted on the universality of ik$irs. 
That Easter must necessarily be kept by a rule which comprehended 
both the day of the year and age of the moon, was agreed by all ; 
that the tonsure of a pnest could not be omitted without the utmost 
impiety, was a point disputed ; but the Romans and Saxons called 

Append to Bede, numb iji Higden, lib, v. 
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their antagonists schismatics, because they celebrated Easter on the 
very day of the full moon m March, if that day fell on a Sunday, 
instead of waiting till the Sunday following ; and because they shaved 
the fore part of th^ir head from ear to ear, instead of making that 
tonsure on the crown of the head, and in a circular form. In order to 
render their antagonists odious, they affirmed, that once in seven years 
they coricurred with the Jews in the time of celebrating that festival 
(Bede, lib. 11., cap. 19) ; and that they might recommend their own fonn 
of tonsure, they maintained that it imitated symbolically the crown of 
thorns worn by Chnst in His passion ; whereas the other form was 
invented by Simon Magus, without any regard to that re*presentation 
(Bede, lib. v, cap 21 , Eddius, § 24). These controversies had, from 
the beginning, excited much animosity between the British and 
Romish priests, that, instead of concurring in their endeavours to 
convert the idolatrous Saxons, they refused all communion together, 
and each regarded his opponent as no better than a pagan ^ The 
dispute lasted more than a century, and was at last finished, not by 
'men^s discovering the folly of it, which would have been too great an 
effort for human reason to accomplish ; but by the entire prevalence of 
the Romish ritual over the Scotch and Bntish (Bede, hb v., cap. 16, 
22). Wilfrid, Bishop of Lindisferne, acquired great merit, both with 
the court of Rome and with all the southern Saxons, by expelling the 
'quartodeciman schism, as it was called, from the Northumbrian king- 
^dom, into which the neighbourhood of the Scots had formerly intro- 
duced it (Bede, lib 111, cap 25 , Eddius, § 12). 

Theodore, Archbishop of Canteibury, called, in the year 680, a synod 
at Hatfield, consisting of all the bishops m Britain (Spell. Cone , vol. 1. 
p. 168) j where was accepted and ratified the decree of the Lateran 
council summoned by Martin against the heresy of the Monothelites. 
The council and synod maintained, in opposition to these heretics, 
that though the divine and human nature m Christ made but one 
person, yet had they different inclinations, wills, acts, and sentiments, 
and that the unity of the person implied not any unity m the con- 
sciousness (Ibid.J p 1 71). This opinion it seems somewhat difficult to 
compiehend; and no one, unacquainted with the ecclesiastical history 
of those ages, could imagine the height of zeal and violence with 
which It was then inculcated. The deciee of the Lateran council calls 
the Monothelites impious, execiable, wicked, abominable, and evejj 
diabolical; and curses and anathematizes them to all eternity (Spell 
Cone , vol 1 , p 172, 173, 174) 

The Saxons, from the first introduction of Christianity among them 
had admitted the use of images, and perhaps that religion, withoiit 
some of those exterior ornaments, had not made so quick a progieia^ 
with these idolaters, but they had not paid any species of worship or 
address to im.iges , and this abuse never prevailed among Christians, 
till It received the sanction of the second council of Nice. 


1 Bede, Ub. u , cap 2, 4, 20 , Eddius, § 12 
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Chap. II. — Egbert -^Ethelwolf — Ethelhald and Ethelhert — Etkered 

— Alfred the Great — Edward the elder —Athelsian. — Edmund . — 

Edred. — Edwy. — Edgar. — Edward the Martyr. 

EGBERT. — ^The kingdbms of the heptarchy, though (A.D. 827) united 
by so recent a conquest, seemed to be firmly cemented mto one state 
under Egbert ,* and the inhabitants of the several provinces had lost 
ail desire of revolting from that monarch, or of restonng their former 
independent governments- Their language was everywhere nearly 
the same, their customs, laws, institutions civil and religious ; and as ‘ 
the race of the ancient kings was totally extinct in all the subjected \ 
states, the people readily transferred their allegiance to a pnnce who 
seemed to merit it, by the splendor of his victories, the vigour of his 
administration, and the superior nobility of his birth. A union also in 
government opened to them the agreeable prospect of future tran- 
quility, and It appeared more probable that they would henceforth 
become formidable to their neighbours than be exposed to their 
inroads and devastations. But these flattenng views were soon over- 
cast by the appearance of the Danes, who, dunng some centuries kept 
the Anglo-Saxons in perpetual inquietude, committed the most barba- 
lous ravages upon them, and at last reduced them to grievous 
servitude. 

The Emperor Charlemagne, though naturally generous and humane, 
had been induced by bigotry to exercise great seventies upon the 
pagan Saxons in Germany whom he subdued; and besides often 
ravaging their country with fire and sword, he had in cool blood 
decimated all the inhabitants for their revolts, and had obliged them 
by the most rigorous edicts to make a seeming compliance with the 
Christian doctrine. That religion which had easily made its way 
among the British-S axons by insinuation and address, appeared 
shocking to their German brethren when imposed on them by the 
violence of Charlemagne ; and the more generous and warlike of these 
pagans had fled northward into J utland m order to escape the fury of 
his persecutions. Meeting there a people of familiar manner, they 
were readily received among them; and they soon stimulated the 
natives to concur m enterprises which both promised revenge on the 
haughty conqueror, and afforded subsistence to those numerous in- 
habitants with which the northern countnes were now overburdened 
(Ypod- Neustna, p 414)- They invaded the provinces of France, 
which were exposed by the degeneracy and dissensions of Charle- 
magne^s posterity ; and being there known under the general name of 
Normans, which they received from their northern situation, they 
became the terror of all the maritime and even of the inland countries* 
They were also tempted to visit England in their frequent excursions ; 
and being able by sudden inroads to make great progress over a 
people who were not defended by any naval force, who had relaxed 
their military institutions, and who were sunk into a superstition which 
had become odious to the Danes and ancient Saxons, they made no 
distinction in their hostilities between the French and English king- 
doms. Their first appearance m this island was in the year 787 
(Chron, Sax., p 64), when Brithric reigned in Wessex. A small body 
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of them landed in that kingdom, with a view of learning the state of 
the country ; and when the magistrate of the place questioned them 
concerning their enterpnse, and summoned them to appear before the 
king and account for their intentions, they kiUed him, and flying to 
their ships escaped into their own country. The next alarm was 
given to Northumberland in the year 794 (Chron. Sax , p. 66 ; Alur. 
Beverl, p. 108), when a body of these pirates pillaged a monastery ; but 
their ships being much damaged by a storm, and their leader slain in 
a skirmish, they were at last defeated by the inhabitants and the 
remainder of them put to the sword. Five years after Egbert had 
established his monarchy over England, the Danes landed in the Isle 
of Sheppey, and having pillaged it, escaped with impunity (Chron, Sax., 
p: '72). They were not so fortunate in their next yearns enterprise, 
when they disembarked from thirty-five ships, and were encountered 
by Egbert at Charmouth, in Dorsetshire. The battle was bloody ; but 
though the Danes lost great numbers, they maintained the post which 
they had taken, and thence made good their retreat to their ships 
(Ibid ; Ethelward, lib. iii., cap 2). Having learned by experience that 
they must expect a vigorous res^istance from this warlike prince, they 
entered into an alliance with the Britons of Cornwall; and landing 
two years after in that country, made an inroad with their confederates 
into the county of Devon; but were met at Hengesdown by Egbert 
and totally defeated (Chron. Sax., p. 72) While England remained 
in this state of anxiety, and defended itself more by tempoiary expedi- 
ents than by any regular plan of administration, Egbert, who alone was 
able to provide effectually against this new evil, unfortunately died 
(a.d. 838), and left the government to his son Ethel wolf. 

ETHELWOLF. — This pnnce had neither the abilities nor the vigour 
of his father, and was better qualified for governing a convent than 
a kingdom (Wm. Malm., lib. 11 , cap. 2). He began his reign with 
' making a partition of his dominions, and delivering over to his eldest 
son, Athelstan, the new conquered provinces of Essex, Kent, and 
Sussex. But no inconveniences seem to have arisen from this parti- 
tion, as the continual terror of the Danish invasions prevented all 
domestic dissension, A fleet of these ravagers, consisting of thirty- 
three sail, appeared at Southampton ; but were repulsed with loss by 
Wolfhere, governor of the neighbouring county^ The same year 
./Ethelhelm, governor of Dorsetshire, routed another band which had 
disembarked at Portsmouth; but he obtained the victory after a 
funous engagement, and he bought it with the loss of his life (Chron. 
Sax., p. 73 ; H. Hunting., lib. v.). Next year, the Danes made several 
inroads into England, and fought battles, or rather skirmishes, in 
East- Anglia and Lindesey and Kent ; where, though they were some- 
times repulsed and defeated, they always obtained their end of com- 
mitting spoil upon the country and carrying off their booty. They 
avoided coming to a general engagement, which was not suited to 
their plan of operations. Their vessels were small, and ran easily up 
the creeks and rivers, where they drew them ashore, and having 
formed an entrenchment round them which they guarded with part 
of their number, the remainder scattered themselves everywhere, and 

1 Chron Sax , p 73 . Ethelward, Ub lu , cap 3. 
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carrying ofF the inhabitants and cattle and goods, they hastened to 
their ships and quickly disappeared. If the military force of the 
county were assembled (for there was no time for troops to march 
from a distance), the Danes either were able to repulse them and to 
continue their ravages with impunity, or they betook themselves to 
their vessels, and setting sail, suddenly invaded some distant quarter 
uhich was not prepared for their reception Every part of England 
was held 15, continual alarm^ and the inhabitants of one county durst 
not give assistance to those of another, lest their own families and 
property should in the meantime be exposed by their absence to the 
fury of these barbarous ravagers (Alured Beverl , p. 108), All orders 
of men were involved in this calamity, and the priests and monks, who 
had been commonly spared in the domestic quarrels of the heptarchy 
were the chief objects on which the Danish idolaters exercised their 
rage and animosity. Every season of the year was dangerous, and the 
absence of the enemy was no reason why any man*should esteem him- 
self a moment in safet)^ 

These incursions had now become almost annual, when (a.d. 851) 
the Danes, encouraged by their successes against France as well as 
England (for both kingdoms were alike exposed to this dreadful 
calamity), invaded the last in so numerous a body as seemed to 
threaten it with universal subjection. But the English, more military 
than the Britons, whom a few centuries before they had treated with 
like violence, roused themselves with a vigour proportioned to the 
exigency. Ceorle, governor of Devonshire, fought a battle with one 
body of the Danes at Wiganburgh,^ and put them to rout with great 
slaughter. King Athelstan attacked another at sea, near Sandwich, 
sunk nine of their ships, and put the rest to flight.® A body of them, 
however, ventured for the first time to take up winter quarters in 
England, and receiving in the spring a strong reinforcement of their 
countrymen in 350 vessels, they advanced from the Isle of Thanet, 
where they had stationed themselves, burnt the cities of London and 
Canterbury, and having put to flight Bnchtnc, who now governed 
Mercia under the title of King, they marched into the heart of Surrey 
and laid every place waste around them. Ethelwolf, impelled by the 
urgency of the danger, marched against them at the head of the West- 
Saxons; and carrying with him his second son, Ethelbald, gave them 
battle at Okely, and gamed a bloody victory over them. This advan- 
tage procured but a short respite to the English. The Danes still 
j maintained their settlement m the Isle of Thanet, and being attacked 
I by Ealher and Huda, governors of Kent and Surrey, though defeated 
in the beginning of the action, they,finally repulsed the assailants, and 
(a d. 853) killed both the governors. They removed thence to the 
Isle of Sheppey, where they took up their winter quarters that they ^ 
might farther extend their devastation and ravages. ' 

This unsettled state of England hindered not Ethelwolf from making 
a pilgrimage to Rome, whither he carried his fourth and favourite son, 
Alfred, then only six years of age® He passed there a twelvemonth 

i kb. V ; Ethelward, Kb m , cap. 3 , Simeon Dnnebn , p. 120. 

* Chron Sax., p, ^ ; Assenus, p, 2. 

s Assenus, p « , Chron Sax., 7$ , Hunt., hb. v. 
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in exercises of devotion, and failed not in that most essential part of 
devotion, libeiality to the Church of Rome. Besides giving presents- 
to the more distinguished ecclesiastics, he made a perpetual grant of 
300 mancuses ^ a year to that see : one-third to support the lamps of 
St. Petef s, another those of St PauFs, a third to the Pope himself (W* 
Malm., lib. ii,, cap S). In his return home, he married Judith, daugh- 
tei of the Emperor Charles the Bald ; but on his landing in England 
he met with an opposition which he little looked for. 

His eldest son, Athelstan, being dead, Ethelbald, his second, who had 
assumed the government, formed, in concert with many of the nobles, 
the project of exduditig his father from a throne which his weakness 
aM superstition seem to have rendered him so ill-qualified to fill. 
The people were divided between the two princes, and a bloody civil 
war, joined to all the other calamities under which the English la- 
boured, appeared inevitable ; when Ethelwolf had the facibty to yield 
to the greater part of his son’s pretensions. He made with him a 
partition of the kingdom, and taking to himself the eastern part, 
which was always at that time esteemed the least considerable as well 
as the most exposed,^ he delivered over to Ethelbald the sovereignty 
of the western. Immediately after, he summoned the states of the 
whole kingdom, and with the same facihty conferred a perpetual and 
important donation on the Church. 

, The ecclesiastics in those days of ignorance made rapid advances 
in the acquisition of power and grandeui , and inculcating the most 
absurd and most interested doctrines, though they sometimes met, 
from the common interests of the laity, with an opposition which it 
required time and address to overcome, they found no obstacle in their 
reason or undei standing. Not content with the donations of land 
made them by the Saxon princes and nobles, and with temporal y 
oblations from the devotion of the people, they had cast a wishful eye 
on a vast revenue which they claimed as belonging to them by a 
sacred and indefeasible title. However little versed m the Sciiptuies, 
they had been able to discover that under the Jewish law a tenth of 
all the produce of land was conferred on the piiesthood; and forget- 
ting what they themselves taught that the moral part only of that law 
was obligatory on Christians, they insisted that this donation conveyed 
a perpetual property, inherent by Divine right in those who officiated 
at the altar. During some centuries the whole scope of sermons and 
homilies was directed to this purpose ; and one would have imagined 
from the general tenor of these discourses, that all the practical parts 
of Christianity were compnsed in the exact and faithful payment of 
tithes to the clergy ^ Encouraged by their success in inculcating 
these doctrines, they ventured further than they were warranted even 
by the Levitical law, and pretended to draw the tenth of all industry, 
merchandise, wages of labourers, and pay of soldiers (SpeL Cone.,. 
voL 1 , p 268), nay, some canonists went so far as to affirm that the 
clergy were entitled to the tithe of the profits made by courtesans 
in the exercise of their profession (Padre Paolo, p. 132). Though 

lA mancus was about the weight of our present half-crown Spelman’s Glossary, 
in verbo * Mancus ’ 

® Asserius, p 3 , W Malm , lib u , cap 2 , Matth West p 1, 8 

* Padre Paolo, sopra beneficu ecclesiastici, p 51, 52, edit Colon , X67S. 
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parishes had been instituted in England by Honorius, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, near two centuries before (Parker, p. 77), the ecclesiastics 
had never yet been able to get possession of the tithes they therefore 
seized the present favourable opportunity of making that acquisition, 
when a weak, superstitious prince filled the throne, and when the 
people, discouraged by their losses from the Danes, and terrified with 
the fear of future invasions, were susceptible of any impression which 
bore the appearance of religion (Ingulf, p. 862, Selden’s Hist, of 
Tithes, c. 8). So meritorious was this concession deemed by the 
English, that trusting entirely to supernatural assistance, they ne- 
glected the ordinary means of safety, and agreed, even in the present 
desperate extremity, that the revenues of the Church should be ex- 
empted from all burdens, even though imposed for national defence 
and security ^ 

ETHELBALD and ETHELBERT—Ethelwolf lived only two years 
after making this grant; and (a d. 857) by his will he shared England 
between his two eldest sons, Ethelbald and Ethelbert the west being 
assigned to the former ; the east to the latter Ethelbald was a profli- 
gate prince ; and marrying Judith, his mother-in-law, gave great offence 
to the people, but moved by the remonstrances of Swithun, Bishop of 
Winchester, he was at last prevailed on to divorce her His reign was 
short , and Ethelbert, his brother, succeeding (a.d. 860) to the govern- 
ment, behaved himself, during a reign of five years, in a manner more 
worthy of his birth and station. The kingdom, however, was still 
infested by the Danes, who made an inroad and sacked Winchester, 
but were there defeated, A body also of these pirates who were 
quartered in the Isle of Thanet, having deceived the English by a 
treaty, unexpectedly broke into Kent and committed great outrages 

ETHERED. — Ethelbert was succeeded (a.d 866) by his brother 
Ethered, who, though he defended himself with braveiy, enjoyed 
during his whole reign no tranquility from those Danish irruptions 
His younger brother, Alfred, seconded him in all his enterprises, and 
generously sacrificed to the public good all resentment which he might 
entertain on account of bis being excluded by Ethered from a large 
patrimony which had been left him by his father 

The first landing of the Danes in the reign of Ethered was among 
the East-Angles, who, more anxious for their present safety than for 
the common interest, entered into a separate treaty with the enemy, 
and furnished them with horses, which enabled them to make an irrup- 
tion by land into the kingdom of Northumberland. They there seized 
the city of York, and defended it against Osbncht and ^Ella, two 
Northumbrian princes, who perished in the assault (Asser, p. 6, 
Chron. Sax., p. 79) Encouraged by these successes and by the 
supenonty which they had acquired in arms, they now ventured, under 
the command of Hmguar and Hubba, to leave the sea-coast, and pene- 
trating into Mercia they took up their winter-quarters at Nottingham, 
where they threatened the kingdom with a final subjection. The 
Mercians, in this extremity, applied to Ethered for succour; and that 
prince, with his brother Alfred (a.d. 870), conducting a great army to 

^ Assenus, p a , Chron Sswc p 76 , W. Malm lib 5 i cap 2 , Etbelward, bb, m cap ,4 # 
M, West, p 15S , Ingulf p xj , Alur Beverl p 95 
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Nottingham, obliged the enemy to dislodge and to retreat into North- 
umberland, Their restless disposition and their avidity for plunder 
allowed them not to remain long in those quarters . they broke into 
East-ijnglia, defeated and took prisoner Edmund, the king of that 
country, whom they afterwards murdered in cool blood; and com- 
mitting the most barbarous ravages on the people, particularly on the 
monasteries, they gave the East- Angles cause to regret the temporary 
relief which they had obtained by assisting the common enemy. 

The next station of the Danes was at Reading ; whence (a,d. 871) 
thfy infested the neighbouring country by their incursions. The 
flprcians, desirous of shaking off their dependence on Ethered, 
rrosed to join him with their forces; and that prince, attended by 
Alfred, was obliged to march against the enemy, with the West-Saxons 
alone, his hereditary subjects. The Danes, being defeated in an action, 
shut themselves up in their garrison ; but quickly making thence an 
irruption, they routed the West-Saxons, and obliged them to raise the 
siege. An action soon after ensued*^^ Aston, m Berkshire, where the 
English, in the beginning of the day, were in danger of a total defeat. 
Alfred, advancing with one division of the army, was surrounded by 
the enemy in disadvantageous ground ; and Ethered, who was at that 
time hearing mass, refused to march to his assistance till prayers 
should be finished ^ but as he afterwards obtained the victory, this 
success, not the danger of Alfred, was ascnbed by the monks to the 
piety of that monarch. This battle of Aston did not terminate the 
war. another battle was a little after fought at Basing, where the 
Danes were more successful; and being reinforced by a new army 
from their own country, they became every day more terrible to the 
English Amidst these confusions, Ethered died of a wound which he 
had received in an action with the Danes, and left the inheritance of 
his cares and misfortunes, rather than of his grandeur, to his brother 
Alfred, who was now twenty-two years of age. 

ALFRED. — ^This prince gave (a.d. 871) very early marks of those 
great virtues and shining tSents, by which, during the most difficult 
times, he saved his country from utter rum and subversion. Ethel wolf, 
his father, the year after his return with AJfred from Rome, had again 
sent the young pnnce thither with a numerous retinue ; and a report 
being spread of the king's death, the Pope, Leo. IIL, gave Alfred the 
royal unction either prognosticating his future greatness from the 
appearances of his pregnant genius, or willing to pretend, even in that ^ 
age, to the right of conferring kingdoms. Alfred, on his return home, 
became every day more the object of his father's affections , but being 
indulged in all youthful pleasures, he was much neglected in his edu- 
cation ; and he had already reached his twelfth year, when he was yet 
totally Ignorant of the lowest elements of literature. His genius was 
first roused by the recital of Saxon poems, in which the queen took 
dehght ; and this species of erudition, which is sometimes able to make • 
a considerable progress even among barbarians, expanded those nobJe--' 
and elevated sentiments which he had received fiom nature (Asser., p. 


1 Asser , p. 7 ; W. Malmesbury, hb. u , cap 3 , Simeon Dunelm, p. 125 ; Anglia Sacra, 
vol. 1 , p 205 
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S ; M West., p. 167). Encouraged by the queen, and stimulated by 
his own ardent inclination, he soon learned to read those compositions 
and proceeded thence to acquire the knowledge of the Latin tongue^ 
in which he met with authors that better prompted his heroic spirit’ 
and directed his generous views Absorbed in these elegant pursuits! 
he regarded his accession to royalty rather as an object of regret than 
of triumph (Asser., p. 7); but being called to the throne, in preference 
to his brother's children, as well by the will of his father, a circum- 
stance which had great authority with the Anglo-Saxons (Ibid , p 22 ; 
Simeon Dunelm, p. 121), as by the vows of the whole nation, and the 
urgency of public affairs, he shook off his literary indolence, and 
exerted himself m the defence of his people. He had scarcely buri^ 
his brother, when he was obliged to take the field, m order to oppose 
the Danes who had seized Wilton, and were exercising their usual 
ravages on the countries around. He marched against them with th .6 
few troops which he could assemble on a sudden, and giving them 
battle, gamed at first an advant^e; but by his pursuing the victory too 
far, the superiority of the enemy's numbers prevailed and recovered 
them the day. Their loss, however, in the action was so considerable, 
that, fearing Alfred would receive daily reinforcement from his subjects, 
they were content to stipulate for a safe retreat, and promised to depart 
the kingdom. For that purpose they were conducted to London, and 
allowed to take up winter-quarters there; but, careless of their engage- 
ments, they immediately set themselves to the committing of spoil on 
the neighbouring country. Burrhed, King of Mercia, in whose terri- 
tories London was situated, made a new stipulation with them, and 
engaged them by presents of money to remove to Lindesey^ in Lincoln- 
shire, a country which they had already reduced to ruin and desola- 
tion. Finding therefore no object in that place, either for their rapine 
or violence, they suddenly turned back upon Mercia, in a quarter where 
they expected to find it without defence , and fixing their station at 
Repton, in Derbyshire, they laid the whole country desolate with fire 
and sword. Burrhed, despairing of success against an enemy whom 
no force could resist and no treaties bind, abandoned his kingdom, 
and flying to Rome took shelter in a cloister ^ He was brother-in-law 
to Alfred, and the last who bore the title of King in Mercia 

The West-Saxons were now the only remaining power in England; 
and though supported by the vigour and abilities of Alfred, they were 
unable to sustain the efforts of those ravagers who from all quarters 
invaded them. A new swarm of Danes came (A.D. 875) over this 
year,^ under three princes, Guthrum, Oscital, and Amund , and having 
first joined their countrymen at Repton, they soon found the neoessity 
of separating, in order to provide for their subsistence. Part of them, 
under the command of Haldene, their chieftain (Chron. Sax., p. 83), 
marched into Northumberland, where they fixed their quarters; part 
of them took quarters at Cambridge, whence they dislodged in the 
ensuing summer, and seized Wareham, in the county of Dorset, the 
very centre of Alfred's dominions. That prince so straitened them 
in these quarters that they were content to come to a treaty with him, 
and stipulated to depart his country, Alfred, well acquainted with 

1 Asset., p 8 ; Chron. Sax , p* 82 ; Ethelward, lib, iv , cap 4 
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their xisual perfidy, obKged them to swear upon the holy relics to the 
observance of the treaty (Assen, p. 8); not that he expected they 
would pay any veneration to the relics, but he hoped that if they 
now violated this oath, their impiety would infallibly draw down upon 
them the vengeance of Heaven, But the Danes, little apprehensive 
of the danger, suddenly, without seeking any pretence, fell upon 
Alfred^s army, and ha\dng put it to rout, marched westward and took 
possession of Exeter. The prince collected new forces, and exerted 
such vigour that he fought in one year eight battles with the enemy, ^ 
and reduced them to the utmost extremity. He hearkened however 

new proposals of peace ; and was satisfied to stipulate with them, 
^t they would settle somewhere in England (Asser , p. 9 ; Alur. 
BlverL, p. 104), and would not peruiit the entrance of more ravagers 
into the kingdom. But while he was expecting the execution of this 
treaty, which it seemed the interest of the Danes themselves to fulfil, 
he heard that another body had landed, and having collected all the 
scattered troops of their countr3rmen, had surprised Chippenham, then 
a considerable town, and were exercising their usual ravages all 
around them. 

This last incident quite broke the spirit of the Saxons, and reduced 
them to despair. Findii^ that, after all the miserable havoc which 
they had undergone in t^ir persons and in their property ; after all 
the vigorous actions which they had exerted in their own defence ; a 
new band, equally greedy of spoil and slaughter, had disembarked 
among them; they believed themselves abandoned by Heaven to 
destruction, and delivered over to those swarms of robbeis, which the 
fertile north thus incessantly poured forth against them Some left 
their country and retired into Wales, or fled beyond sea others sub- 
mitted to the conquerors, in hopes of appeasing their fury by a seivile 
obedience (Chron, Sax., p. 84 ; Alured Beverl., p. 105). And every 
man’s attention being now engrossed in concern for his own preserva- 
tion, no one would hearken to the exhortations of the king, who 
summoned them to make, under his conduct, one effort more m 
defence of their prince, their country, and their liberties. Alfred him- 
self was obliged to relinquish the ensigns of his dignity, to dismiss 
his servants, and to seek shelter in the meanest disguises from the 
pursuit and fury of his enemies. He concealed himself under a 
peasant’s habit, and lived some time in the house of a neat-herd, who 
had been entrusted with the care of some of his cows (Asser., p. 9). 
There passed here an incident, which has been recorded by all the 
historians, and was long preserved by popular tradition; though it 
contains nothing memorable in itself, except so far as every circum- 
stance is interesting which attends so much virtue and dignity 
reduced to such distiess. The wife of the neatherd was ignorant of 
the condition of her royal guest ; and observing him one day busy ly 
the fireside in trimming his bow and arrows, she desired him to take 
care of some cakes which were toasting, while she was employed 
elsewhere in other domestic affairs But Alfred, whose thoughts were 
otherwise engaged, neglected his injunction ; and the good woman ,on 
her return finding her cakes all burnt, rated the king very severely, 

^ Asser,, p. 8 , The Saxon Chron., p 82, says nine battles. 
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and upbraided him that he always seemed very well pleased to eat 
her warm cakes, though he was thus negligent m toasting them (Assen, 
p. 9; M. West, p. xyo). 

By degrees, Alfred, as he found the search of the enemy become 
more remiss, collected some of his retainers, and retired into the 
centre of a bog, formed ,by the stagnating waters of the Thone and 
Parret, m Somersetshire. He here found two acres of firm ground ; 
and building a habitation on them, rendered himself secure by its 
fortifications, and still more by the unknown and inaccessible roads 
- which led to it, and by the forests and morasses with which it was every 
way environed. This place he called ^thelmgay, or the Isle of Noblesf ^ 
and it now bears the name of Athelney, He thence made frequdS^t 
and unexpected sallies upon the Danes, who often felt the vigour of 
his arm, but knew not from what quarter the blow came. He sub- 
sisted himself and his followers by the plunder which he acquired; he 
procured them consolation by revenge, and from small successes he 
opened their minds to hope that notwithstanding his present low 
condition, more important victories might at length attend his valour. 

Alfred lay here concealed, but not inactive, during a twelvemonth , 
when the news of a prosperous event reached his ears and called 
him to the field. Hubba, the Dane, having spread devastation, fire, and 
slaughter over Wales, had landed in Devonshire from twenty-three 
vessels, and laid siege to the castle of Kinwith, a place situated near 
the mouth of the small river Tau. Oddune, Earl of Devonshire, with 
his followers, had taken shelter there ; and being ill supplied with pro- 
visions, and even with water, he determined, by some vigorous blow^ 
to prevent the necessity of submitting to the barbarous enemy. 'He 
made a sudden sally on the Danes before the sunrising; and taking 
them unprepared, he put them to rout, pursued them with great 
slaughter, killed Hubba himself, and got possession of the famous 
Eeafen, or enchanted standard, in which the Danes put great con- 
fidence.® It contained the figure of a raven, which had been inwoven 
by the three sisters of Hunguar and Hubba, with many magical 
incantations, and which, by its different movements, prognosticated, 
as the Danes believed, the good or bad success of any enterprise 
(Asser. p. lo). 

When Alfred observed this symptom of successful resistance in his 
subjects, he left his retreat; but before he would assemble them in 
arms, or urge them to any attempt which, if unfortunate, might, 
in their present despondency prove fatal, he resolved to inspect 
himself the situation of the enemy, and to judge of the probability of 
success. For this purpose he entered their camp under the disguise of 
a harper, and passed unsuspected through every quarter. He so enter- 
tained them with his music and facetious humours, that he met with a 
welcome reception, and was even introduced to the tent of Guthmrn, 

' their prince, where he remained some days (W. Malm., hb. xL, cap. 4). 
He remarked the supine secunty of the Danes, their contempt of the 
English, their negligence in foraging and plundenng, and their disso- 
lute wasting of what they gamed by lapine and violence. Encouraged 

^<^ron Sax ^ p 85 . W Malm » lib. 11 , cap 4 ; Etbelward, lib iv,, cap 4 j Ingulf, p. 26* 

Aiiser , p 10, Chron* Sax , p 84 . Abbas Rieval^ p. 395 , Alured Bcverl , p 105. 
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by these favourable appearances, he secretly sent emissaries to the 
most considerable of his subjects, and summoned them to a 
rendezvous, attended by their warlike followers, at Brixton, on the 
borders of Selwood forest (Chron. Sax , p. 85). The English, who had 
hoped to put an end to their calamities by servile submission, now 
found the insolence and rapine of the conqueror more intolerable than 
all past fatigues and dangeis; and at the appointed day they joyfully 
resorted to their prince. On his appearance, they received him with 
shouts of applause,^ and he could not satiate their eyes with the 
sight of this beloved monarch whom they had long regarded as dead, 
and who now, with voice and looks expressing his confidence of 
sticcess, called them to liberty and to vengeance. He instantly con- 
ducted them to Eddington, where the Danes were encamped , and 
taking advantage of his previous knowledge of the place, he directed 
his attack against the most unguarded quarter of the enemy. The 
Danes, surprised to see an army of English whom they considered as 
totally subdued, and stiU moie astonished to hear that Alfred was 
at their head, made but a faint resistance, notwithstanding their 
feuperionty of number, and were soon put to flight with great slaughter. 
The remainder of the routed army, with their pnnce, was besieged by 
Aifred in a fortified camp, to which they fled ; but being reduced to 
extremity by want and hunger, they had recourse to the 'clemency of 
the victor, and offered to submit on any conditions. The king, no less 
generous than brave, gave them their lives ; and even formed a scheme 
for converting them from mortal enemies into faithful subjects and 
confederates He knew that the kingdoms of East- Anglia and 
Northumberland were totally desolated by the frequent inroaas of the 
Danes ; and he now purposed to repeople them by settling there Guth- 
rum afld his followers He hoped that the new planters would at last 
betake themselves to industry, when, by reason of his resistance and 
the exhausted conditions of the country they could no longer subsist 
by plunder; and that they might serve him as a rampart against any 
future incursions of their countrymen. But before he ratified these 
mild conditions with the Danes, he required that they should give him 
one pledge of their submission and of their inclination to incorporate 
with the English, by declaring their conversion to Christianity (Chron. 
Sax., p, 85), Guthrum and his army had no aversion to the proposal , 
and without much instruction or ar^ment or conference they were all 
admitted to baptism. The king answered for Guthrum at the font, 
gave him the name of Athelstan, and received him as his adopted son 
(Asser., p 10; Chron Sax,p 90). 

The success of this expedient seemed to correspond to Alfred^s 
hopes : the greater part of the Danes settled (A D 880) peaceably in 
their new quarters ; some smaller bodies of the same nation, which were 
dispersed in Meicia, ivere distributed into the five cities of Derby, 
Leicester, Stamford, Lincoln, and Nottingham, and were thence called 
the Fif or Five-burgers. The more turbulent and unquiet made an 
expedition into France under the command of Hastings (W, Malm, 
hb. 11., cap. 4; Ingulf, p 26), and except by a short incursion of Danes, 

1 Asser , p. la , Chronicle Saxon., p. 8$ , Simeon Dunelm, p 128 , Alured Beverl , p. los , 
Abbas Rieval, p 354 
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v/ho sailed up the Thames and landed at Fulham, but suddenly- 
retreated to their ships, on finding the countiy in a posture of defence, 
Alfred -was not for some yeais infested by the inroad^ of those 
barbarians (Asser, jii ii) 

The king employed this interval of tranquility in restoring order to 
the state, which had been shaken by so many violent convulsions ; in 
establishing civil and military institutions ; in composing the minds of 
men to industry and justice ; and in providing against the return of 
like calamities He was, more properly than his grandfather Egbert, • 
the sole monarch of the English (foi so the Saxons were now univer- 
sally called), because the kingdom of Mercia was at last incorporated 
in his state, and was governed by Ethelbert, his brother-in-law, who 
bore the title of Earl* and though the Danes, who peopled East- 
Anglia and Northumberland, were for some time ruled immediately by 
their own princes, they all acknowledged a subordination to Alfred, 
and submitted to his superior authority. As equality among subjects 
is the great source of concoid, Alfied gave the same laws to the Danes 
and English, and put them entirely on a like footing in the administra- ^ 
tion both of civil and criminal justice. The fine for the murder of a * 
Dane was the same with that for the murder of an Englishman— the ^ 
great symbol of equality in those ages *' * 

The king, after rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly London,^ 
which had been destroyed by the Danes in the reign of Ethelwolf, 
established a regular militia for the defence of the kingdom. He 
ordained that all Ins people should be armed and registered; he assigned 
them a regular rotation of duty ; he distnbuted part into the castles 
and fortresses, which he built at proper places (Asser, p. i8; Ingulf, 
p, 27); he required another part to take the field on any alarm, and to 
assemble at stated places of rendezvous , and he left a sufficient num- 
ber at home who were employed in the cultivation of the land, and 
who afterwards took their turn m military service (Chron. Sax , p. 
92, 93). The whole kingdom was like one great garrison, and the 
Danes could no sooner appear in one place, than a sufficient number 
was assembled to oppose them, without leaving the other quarters 
defenceless or disarmed ^ 

But Alfred, sensible that the proper method of opposing an enemy 
who made incursions by sea, was to meet them on their own element, 
took care to provide himself with a naval force (Asser , p 9 ; M West., 
p 179), which, though the most natural defence of an island, had 
hitherto been totally neglected by the English. He increased the 
shipping of his kingdom both in number and strength, and trained his 
subjects in the practice, as well of sailing as of naval action. He 
distributed his armed vessels in proper stations round the island, and 
was sure to meet the Danish ships either before or after they had landed 
their troops, and to pursue them in all their incursions. Thou^ the 
Danes might suddenly by surprise disembark on the coast, whidi Wa.s 
generally become desolate by their frequent ravages, they were 
encountered by the English fleet in their retreat ; and escaped not, as 

5 Asset., p IS ; Chron Sax , p 88 , M West, p 171 , Simeon Dunelm, p. 131 ; B/ompton, 
p. 8i» , JSured Beverl , ex edit. Heame, p 106 

* Spelinan*s Life of Alfred, p, 147, edit 1709. 
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formerly, by abandoxiing tbeir booty, but paid by their total destruc- 
tipn the penalty of the disorders which they had committed. 

In this manner Alfred repelled several inroads of these piratical 
Danes, and maintained his kingdom, dunng some years, in safety and 
tranquility. A fleet of a hundred and twenty ships of war was sta- 
tioned upon the coast; and being provided with warlike engines, as 
well as with expert seamen, both Frisians and English (for Affred sup- 
plied the defects of his own subjects by engaging able foreigners in his 
/ service), maintained a supenonty over those smaller bands with which 
England had so often been infested.' But at last Hastings, the famous 
Danish chief, having (a.I> 893) ravished all the provinces of France, 
both along the sea-coast and the Loire and Seme, and being obliged to 
quit that country, more by the desolation which he himself had occa- 
sioned, than by the resistance of the inhabitants, appeared off the 
coast of Kent with a fleet of 330 saiL The greater part of the enemy 
disembarked in the Rother, and seized the fort of Apuldore. Hastings 
himself commanding a fleet of eighty sail, entered the Thames, and 
fortifying Milton, m Kent, began to spread his forces over the country 
^ and to commit the most destructive ravages But Alfred, on the first 
^IKalarm of this descent, flew to the defence of his people at the head of 
a select band of soldiers, whom he always kept about his person (Asser , 
p. 19), and gathering to him the armed militia from all quarters, ap- 
peared in the field with a force superior to the "enemy. AU straggling 
parties, whom necessity or love of plunder had drawn to a distance 
from their chief encampment, were cut off by the English (Chron. Sax., 
p. 92) ; and these pirates, instead pf increasing their spoil, found them- 
selves cooped up m their fortifications, and obliged to subsist by the 
plunder which they had brought from France. Tired of this situation, 
which must in the end prove rumous to them, the Danes at Apuldore 
rose suddenly from their encampment, with an intention of marching 
towards the Thames, and passing over into Essex. But they escaped 
not the vigilance of Alfred, who encountered them at Farnham, put 
them to rout (Chron. Sax., p. 93 ; Flor. Wigorn., p 595), seized all their 
horses and baggage, and chased the runaways on board their ships, 
which carried them up the Colne to Mersey, in Essex, where they 
entrenched themselves. Hastings at the same time, and probably by 
concert, made a like movement ; and deserting Milton, took possession 
of Bamflete, near the Isle of Canvey in the same county (Chron. Sax , 
p 93), where he hastily threw up fortifications for his defence against 
the power of Alfred 

Unfortunately for the English, Guthrum, prince of the East- Anglian 
Danes, was now dead , as w’as ^so Guthred, whom the king had ap- 
pointed governor of the Northumbnans , and those restless tribes, 
being no longer restrained by the authority of their pnnces, and being 
encouraged by the appearance of so great a body of their countrymen, 
broke into rebellion, shook off the authonty of Alfred, and yielding to 
their inveterate habits of war and depredation (Chron. Sax., p 92), 
embarked on board two hundred and forty vessels, and appeared before 
Exeter in the West of England. Alfred lost not a moment in opposing 


1 Asser , p ii ; Chron. Sa\,, p 86, 87 , M West , p 176. 
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this new enemy. Having left some forces at London to make head 
against Hastings and the other Danes, he marched suddenly to the 
West (Chron. Sax , p 93), and falling on the lebels before they were 
aware, pursued them to their ships with great slaughter. These 
ravagers sailing next to Sussex, began to plunder the country near 
Chichester ; but the order which Alfred had everywhere established, 
sufficed here, without his presence, for the defence of the place ; and 
the rebels meeting with a new repulse, in which many of them were 
killed and some of their ships taken (Chron Sax , p 96 , Flor. Wigorn , 
p. 596), were obliged to put again to sea, and were discouraged from ’ 
attempting any other enterprise 

Meanwhile, the Danish invaders in Essex having united their force 
under the command of Hastings, advanced into the inland country, 
and made spoil of all around them \ but soon had reason to repent of 
their temerity. The English army left in London, assisted by a body 
of the citizens, attacked the enemas entrenchments at Bamflete, ovei- 
powered the garrison, and having done great execution upon them, 
carried off the wife and two sons of Hastings (Chron Sax , p 94 ; 
M. West , p. 1 78). Alfred generously spared these captives, and even 
restored them to Hastings (M. West,p. 179), on condition that he 
should depart the kingdom. , f 

But though the king had thus honourably nd himself of this danger- 
ous enemy, he had not entirely subdued or expelled the invadeis The 
piratical Danes willingly followed m an incuision any prosperous 
leader who gave them hopes of booty ; but were not so easily induced 
to relinquish their enterprise or submit to return, baffled and without 
plunder, into their native country Great numbers of them, after the 
departure of Hastings, seized and fortified Shoebuiy, at the mouth of the 
Thames ; and having left a garrison there, they marched along the river 
till they came to Boddington, in the county of Gloucester; where, being 
reinforced by some Welsh, they threw up entrenchments, and prepared 
for their defence. The king here surrounded them with the whole force 
of his dominions (Chron. Sax , p. 94) ; and as he had now a certain 
prospect of victory, he resolved to trust nothing to chance, but rather 
to master his enemies by famine than assault They were reduced to 
such extremities, that having eaten their own horses, and having many 
of them perished with hunger (Ibid. ; M. West , p. 179, Flor Wigorn. 
p. 596)? they made a desperate sally upon the English , and though 
the greater number fell in the action, a considerable body made their 
escape (Chron Sax., p. 95). ^ These roved about for some time in 
England, still pursued by the vigilance of Alfred , they attacked Leices- 
ter with success, defended themselves in Hertford, and then fied into 
Watford, where they were finally broken and subdued. The small 
remains of them either dispersed themselves among their countrymen 
in Northumberland and East- Anglia (Ibid , p. 97), or had recourse 
again to the sea, where they exercisea piracy, under the command 
of Sigefert, a Northumbrian This freebooter, well acquainted with 
iUfred’s naval preparations, had framed vessels of a new construction, 
higher and longer and swifter than those of the English ; but the king 
soon discovered his superior skill by building vessels still higher and 
longer and swifter than those of the Northumbnans ; and falling upon 
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them, while they were exercising their ravages in the West, he took 
twenty of their ships ; and having tried all the prisoners at Winchester^ 
he hanged them as pirates, the common enemies of mankind. 

The well-timed seventy of this execution, together with the excellent 
posture of defence established everywhere, restored full tranquility in 
England, and provided for the future security of the government. The 
East-Anglian and Northumbnan Danes, on the first appearance of 
Alfred upon their frontiers, made anew the most humble submissions 
to him ; and he thought it prudent to take them under Ins immediate 
government, without establishing over them a vicerory of their own 
nation (Flor. Wigorn, p. 598). The Welsh also acknowledged his 
author!^ ; and this great prince had now by piudence and justice and 
valour, established his sovereignty over all the southern parts of the 
island, from the English channel to the frontieis of Scotland; when 
(A.D- ^i) he died in the vigour of his age and the full Strength of his 
faculties, after a glorious reign of twenty-nme years and a half (Asser. 
p 2 1 ; Chron. Sax ,p. 99), in which he deservedly attained the appellation 
of Alfred the Great, and the title of Founder of the English Monarchy.- 

The merits of this pnnce, both in private and public life, may wath 
advantage be set in opposition to that of any monaich or citizen which 
Ae annals of any age or any nation can piesent to us. He seems 
4 ndeed to be the model of that perfect character, which, under the de- - 
nomination of a sage or wise man, philosophers have been fond of 
delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagination, than in hopes of 
ever seeing it really existing : so happily were all his virtues tempered 
together, so justly were they blended, and so powerfully did each pre- 
vent the other from exceeding its proper boundaries J He knew how 
to reconcile the most enterpnsmg spirit with the coolest moderation, 
and the most obstinate perseverance with the earliest flexibility , the 
most severe justice with the gentlest lenity; the greatest vigour m 
commanding with the most perfect affability of depoitment (Asser., 
p. 13) ; the highest capacity and inclination for science, with the most 
shmmg talents for action. His civil and his military virtues are 
almost equally the objects of our admiration ; excepting only that the 
former, being more rare among pnnees, as well as more useful, seem 
chiefly to challenge our applause. Nature also, as if desirous that so 
bnght a production of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had 
Destowed on him every bodily accomplishment, vigour of limb, dignity 
of shape and air, with a pleasing, engaging, and open countenance 
(Asser , p. 5). Fortune alone, by throwing him into that barbarous age, 
depnved him of historians worthy to transmit his fame to posterity ; 
and we wish to see him delineated in more lively colouis, and with 
moie particular strokes, that we may at least perceive some of those 
small specks and blemishes, from which, as a man, it is impossible he 
could be entirely exempted. 

But we should give but an imperfect idea of Alfred’s merit were we 
to confine our narration to his military exploits, and were not more 
particular in our account of his institutions for the execution of justice, 
and of his zeal for the encouragement of arts and sciences. 

After Alfred had subdued and had settled or Expelled the Danes, 
he found the kingdom in a most wretched condition; desolated by- the 
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-avages of those barbanans, and thrown into disorders, which were 
ralculated to perpetuate its misery. Though the great armies of the 
banes were broken, the country was full of straggling troops of that 
nation, who being accustomed to live by plunder, were become inca- 
pable of industry , and who, from the natural ferocity of their manners, 
indulged themselves in committing violence, even beyond what was 
requisite to supply their necessities. The English themselves, reduced 
to the most extreme indigence by these continued depredations, had 
shaken oif all the bands of government ; and those who had been plun- 
deied to-day, betook themselves next day to a like disorderly life, and 
from despair, joined the robbers in pillaging and ruining their fellow- 
citizens. These were the evils for which it was necessary that the 
vigilance and activity of Alfred should provide a remedy. 

That he might render the execution of justice strict and regular, he 
divided all England into counties these counties he subdivided into 
hundreds, and the hundieds into tithmgs Every householder was. 
answerable for the behaviour of his family and slaves, and even of his. 
guests, if they lived above thiee days in his house Ten neighbouring 
householders were formed into one corpoiation, who under the name 
of a tithing, decennary, or fribouig, w'ere answerable foi each other^s 
conduct, and over whom one person, called a t> thmgman, headbourg, 
or borsholder, was appointed to preside Every man was punished as 
an outlaw who did not register himself in some tithing And no man 
could change his habitation without a warrant or certificate fiom the 
borsholder of the tithing to which he formerly belonged. 

When any person in any tithing or decennary was guilty of a crime, 
the borsholder was summoned to answer for him , and if he were not 
wiUing to be surety for his appearance and his. clearing himself, the 
criminal was committed to prison, and there detained till his trial.. 
If he fled, either befoie or after finding sureties, the borsholder and 
decennary became liable to inquiry, and were exposed to the penalties, 
of law. Thirty-one days were allowed them foi producing the criminal ; 
and if that time elapsed without then being able to find him, the 
borsholder (with two other members of the decennary) was obliged to 
appear, and together with three chief members of the' thiee neigh- 
bouring decennaries (making twelve in all), to swear that his decennary 
was fiee fiom all privity both pf the crime committed and of the 
escape of the cnminal. If the borsholder could not find such a number 
to answer for their innocence, the decennary was compelled by fine to 
make satisfaction to the king, according to the degree of the offence 
(Leges St. Edw., cap. 20 ; apud Wilkins, p. 202) By this institution 
every man was obliged from his own interest to keep a watchful eye 
over the conduct of his neighbours , and was in a manner surety for 
the behaviour of those who were placed under the division to which 
he belonged. Whence these decennaries leceived the name of fraiik- 
pledges 

Such a regular distribution of the people, with such a strict confine- 
ment in their habitation, may not be necessary in times. when men 
are more inured to obedience and justice; and it might perhaps be 
regarded as destructive of liberty and commerce in a polished state ; 
but it was well calculated to reduce that fierce and licentious people 

5 * 
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under the salutary restraint of law and government. But Alfred took 
care to temper these rigours by other institutions favourable to the 
freedom of the citizens; and nothing could be more popular and 
liberal than his plan for the administration of justice. The borsholder 
summoned together the whole decennary to assist him in deciding any 
lesser difference which occurred among the members of this small 
community. The affairs of greater moment, in appeals from the 
decennary, or in controversies arising between members of different 
decennanes, the cause was brought before the bundled, which con- 
sisted of ten decennanes, or a hundred families of freemen, and which 
was regularly assembled once in four weeks for the deciding of causes 
(Leg. Edw., cap. 2). Their method of decision deserves to be noted, 
as being the origin of junes , an institution admirable m itself, and the 
best calculated for the preservation of liberty and the administration of 
justice, that ever was devised by the wit of man. Twelve freeholders 
were chosen, who having sworn, together with the hundreder, or 
presiding magistrate of that division, to administer impartial justice,^ 
proceeded to the examination of that cause which was submitted to 
their jurisdiction And beside these monthly meetings of the hundred, 
there was an annual meeting appointed for a more general inspection 
of the police of the district ; for the inquiry into crimes, the correction 
of abuses m magistrates, and the obliging of every person to show 
the decennary in which he was registered. The people, m imitation 
of their ancestors, the ancient Germans, assembled there in arms ; 
whence a hundred w^as sometimes called a wapentake, and its court 
served both for the support of military discipline, and for the adminis- 
tration of civil justice (Spellman, tn voce Wapentake). 

The next superior court to that of the hundred was the county-court, 
which met twice a year, after Michaelmas and Easter, and consisted 
of the freeholdeis of the county, who possessed an equal vote in the 
decision of causes. The bishop presided in thir court, togetlier with 
the alderman, and the proper object of the court was the receiving of 
appeals from the hundreds and decennanes, and the deciding of such 
controversies as arose between men of different hundreds Formerly, 
the alderman possessed both the civil and military authoiity; 
but Alfred, sensible that this conjunction of powers rendered the 
nobility dangerous and independent, appointed also a sheriff in each 
county, who enjoyed a co-ordinate authority with the former m 
the judicial function (Ingulf, p 870). His office also empowered him 
to guard the rights of the crown m the county, and to levy the 
fines imposed, which in that age formed no contemptible part of the 
public revenue. 

Theie lay an appeal, in default of justice, from these courts to the 
king himself in council; and as the people, sensible of the equity and 
great talents of Alfied, placed their chief confidence in him, he was 
soon overwhelmed with appeals from all parts of England. He was 
indefatigable in the despatch of these causes (Asser., p. 20) * but finding 
that his time must be entirely engrossed by this branch of duty, he 
resoh ed to obviate the inconvenience by correcting the ignorance or 

1 Foidns Alfred, and Gothurn, apud Wilkins, cap, 3, p. 47 , Leg Ethelstani, cap 2 , apud 
p s 3 , LL Ethelr,§4, Wilkins, p 117. 
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corruption of the inferior magistrates, from ^\hlch it arose He took 
care to have his nobility mstnicted in letteis and the laws (Flor. 
Wigoin , p 594 j Brompton, p 814) , he chose the eails and sheriffs 
from among the men most celebrated for piobity and knowledge ; he 
punished severely all malversation m office (Le IMiioii de Justice, 
chap 2), and he removed all the earls whom he found unequal to the 
trust (Asser , p. 20) ; allowing only some of the more eldeily to serve 
by a deputy till their death should make room for more worthy 
successors 

The better to guide the magistrates in the administration of justice, 
Alfred framed a body of laws, which, though now lost, ser\ ed long as 
the basis of English jurisprudence, and is geneially deemed the origin 
of what IS denominated the COMMON LAW. He appointed regular meet- 
ings of the states of England twice a year in London (Le Miioir de Just- 
ice), a city which he himself had repaired and beautified, and which he 
thus rendeied the capital of the kingdom. The similiaiity of these insti- 
tutions to the customs of the ancient Germans, to the piactice of the 
other northern conquerois,and to the Saxon laws during the heptarchy, 
prevents us from regarding Alfred as the sole author of this plan of 
government, and leads us rather to think that, like a wise man, he 
contented himself with reforming, extending, and executing the insti- 
tutions which he found previously established But, on the whole, such 
success attended his legislation that everything bore suddenly a new 
face in England; lobberies and iniquities of all kinds weie repressed 
by the punishment or reformation of the ciiminals (Ingulf, p 27) ; and 
so exact was the general police, that Alfred, it is said, hung up by way 
of bravado golden bracelets near the highways, and no man dared to 
touch them (W. Malm , hb. 11,, cap 4). Yet, amidst these rigouis of 
justice, this great prince preserved the most sacred regaid to the liberty 
of his people ; and it is a memorable sentiment preserved in his will, 
that It was just the English should for ever remain as free as their 
own thoughts (Asser , p 24), 

As good morals and knowledge are almost inseparable, in every 
age, though not in every individual, the care of Alfred for the en- 
couragement of learning among his subjects was another useful bianch 
of his legislation, and tended to reclaim the English from their former 
dissolute and ferocious manners ; but the king was guided in this pur- 
suit, less by political views than by his natuial bent and piopensity 
towards letters When he came to the throne, he found the nation 
sunk into the grossest ignorance and barbarism, proceeding from the 
continued disorders in the government, and from the ravages of the 
Danes. The monasteries were destioyed, the monks butchered or 
dispersed, their libraries burnt ; and thus the only seats of erudition in 
those ages were totally subverted. Alfred himself complains that on 
his accession he knew not one person, south of the Thames, who could 
so much as interpret the Latin service , and very few, m the northern 
psirts, who had even reached that pitch of erudition But this pnnce 
invited over the most celebrated scholars from all paits of Europe, he 
established schools everywhere for the instruction of his people ; he 

^ Ibid,, p. 18, 21 ; Flor, Wigom., p S94 j Abbas Rieval, p 35s 
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founded, at least repaired, the t^niversity of Oxford, and endowed it 
with many privileges, revenues, and immunities ; he enjoined by law 
all freeholders possessed of two hydes ^ of land or more to send their 
children to school for their instruction ; he gave preferment both to 
Church and State to such only as had some proficiency m knowledge ; 
and by all these expedients he had the satisfaction, before his death, to 
see a great change in the face of affairs; and in a work of his, wjiich 
is still extant, he congratulates himself on the progress which learning, 
under his patronage, had already made in England. 

But the most effectual expedient employed by Alfred for the en- 
couragement of learning, was his own example and the constant as- 
s^uity with which, notwithstanding the multiplicity and urgency of 
his affairs, he employed himself in the pursuits of knowledge. He 
usually divided his time into three equal portions . one was employed 
in sleep and the refection of his body by diet and exercise ; another 
in the despatch of business ; a third m study and devotion ; and that 
he might more exactly measure the hours, he made use of burning 
tapers of equal length, which he fixed in lanterns;® an expedient 
suited to that rude age, when the geometry of dialling and the mecha- 
nism of clocks and watches were totally unknown And by such a 
regular distribution of his time, though he often laboured under great 
bodily infirmities (Asser, pp 4, 12, 13, 1 7), this martial hero, who fought 
in person fifty-six battles by sea and land (W. Malm , lib iv , cap, 4), 
was able, during a life of no extraordinaiy length, to acquire more 
knowledge, and even to compose more books, than most studious men, 
though blest with the greatest leisure and application, have in more 
fortunate ages made the object of their uninterrupted industry." 

Sensible that the people at all times, especially when their under- 
standings are obstructed by ignorance and bad education, aie not 
much susceptible of speculative instruction, Alfred endeavoured to 
convey his morality by apologues, parables, stones, apophthegms, 
couched m poetry; and besides propagating among his subjects 
former compositions of that kind, which he found in the Saxon tongue 
(Asser,, p. 13), he exercised his genius m inventing works of a like 
nature (Spelman, p. 124; Abbas Rieval, p. 355), as well as in tianslnt- 
ing from the Greek the elegant fables of iEsop. He also gave Saxon 
translations of Orosius^s and Bede’s histones ; and of Boethius con- 
cerning the consolation of philosophy (W. Malm, hb 11., cap. 4; 
Brompton, p 814). And he deemed it nowise derogatory from his 
other great characters of sovereign, legislator, warrior, and politician, 
thus to lead the way to his people in the pursuits of literature. 

Meanwhile, this prince was not negligent m encouraging the vulgar 
and mechanical arts, which have a more sensible, though not a closer, 
connection with the interests of society. He invited, from all quarters, 
industrious foreigners to repeople his country, which had been desolated 
by the ravages of the Danes (Asser., p. 13 ; Flor. Wigorn., p. 588). He 
introduced and encouraged manufactures of all kinds , and no inventor 

1 A hyde contained land sufficient to employ one plough ; H Hunt , lib vi , in a d. 
1008 : Annal Waverl , in a l> 1083 . Gervase of Tilbury says, it commonly contained 
about xoo acres. 

* Asser,* p so , W. Malm , lib u., cap 4 ; Ingulf, p 87p. 
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or improver of any ingenious art did lie suffer to go unre^/arded (Asser., 
p. 20). He prompted men of activity to betake themselves to naviga- 
tion, to push commerce into the most remote countries, and to acquire 
riches by propagating industry among their fellow-citizens. He set 
apart a seventh portion of his own revenue for maintaining a number 
of workmen, whom he constantly employed in rebuilding the ruined 
cities, castles, palaces, and monasteries (Ibid., W. Malm, lib. ii> 
cap 4) Even the elegancies of life were brought to him fiom the 
Mediterranean and the Indies (W Malm., lib. 11 , cap 4) ; and his sub- 
jects, by seeing those productions of the peaceful arts, v\ ere taught to 
respect the virtues of justice and industry, from whi h alone they could 
arise. Both living and dead, Alfred was regardec , by foreigners, no 
less than by his own subjects, as the greatest praice after Charle- 
magne that had appeared in Europe dunng several ages, and as one 
of the wisest and best that had e\ er adorned the annals of any nation 
Alfred had by his wife, Ethelfwitha, daughter of a Mercian earl, 
three sons and three daughters The eldest son, Edmund, died with- 
out issue, in his father’s lifetime Th^ third, Ethclward, inherited 
his father’s passion for letters, and lived a piivate life. The second, 
Edward, succeeded to his power, and passes by the appellation of 
Edward the Elder, being the first of that name who sat on the Eng- 
lish throne 

EDWARD THE ELDER —This prkkce, who equalled his father 
in military talents, though inferior to him in Imow ledge and erudition 
{W. Malm , lib. 11 , cap 5 ; Hoveden, p. 421), found immediately on his 
accession (A,!) 901) a specimen of that turbulent life to ^ which all 
princes, and even all individuals were exposed, in an age when men, 
less restrained by law or justice, and less occupied by industry, had 
no aliment for their inquietude but wars, insurrections, convulsions, 
rapine, and depredation. Ethelwald, his cousin-german, son of King 
Ethelbert, the elder bi other of Alfred, insisted on his preferable title 
(Chron. Sax , p 99, 100), and arming his partisans, took possession of 
Winburne, where he seemed determined to defend himself to the last 
extremity, and to await the issue of his pretensions (Ibid., p. 100; H. 
Hunting , lib. v., p. 352) But when the king approached the town with 
a great army, Ethelwald, having the prospect of certain destruction, 
made his escape, and fled first into Normandy, thence into Northum- 
berland, wheie he hoped that the people who had been recently sub- 
dued by Alfred, arid who were impatient of peace, would on the’ 
intelligence of that pnnce’s death, seize the first pretence or opppr- 
} tumty of rebellion The event did not disappoint his expectations: 

I the Northumbrians declared for him,^ and Ethelwald, having thus 
I connected his interests with the Danish tribes, went beyond sea, and 
' collecting a body of these freebooters, he excited the hopes of alt 
those who had been accustomed to Subsist by rapine and violence.* 
The East-Anglian Danes joined his party; the Five-burgers who were 
seated in the heart of Mercia began to put themselves m motion ; 
a^d the English found that they were again menaced with those con- 
vulsions from which the valour and policy ^ Alfred had so lately 

1 Chron Sax , p 100 , H. Hunting , hb v , p 352. 

* Chron. Sax , p. 100, Chron. Abb St. Petri de Buigo, p 24, 
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rescued them. The rebels, headed by Ethelwald, made an incursion 
into the counties of Gloucester, Oxford, and Wilts , and having exer- 
cised their ravages in these places, they retired with their booty, before 
the king, who had assembled an army, was able to approach them. 
Edward, however, who was determined that his preparations ^lould 
not be fruitless, conducted his forces into East-Anglia, and retaliated 
the injuries which the inhabitants ^bad committed by spreading the 
like devastation among them. Sdtiated with revenge, and loaded 
with booty, he gave orders to retire*, but the authority of those ancient 
kings, which was feeble in peadejl^i^as not much better established in 
nhe field; and the Kentish men, greedy of more spoil, ventured, con- 
trary to repeated orders, to stay behind him and to take up their 
quarters in Bury This disobedience proved in the issue fortunate to 
Edward. The Danes assaulted the Kentish men, but met with so 
vigorous a resistance, that though they gained the field of battle, they 
bought that advantage by the loss of their bravest leaders, and among 
the rest, by that of Ethelwald, who perished in the action.^ The 
king, freed from the fear of so dangerous a competitor, made peace on 
advantageous terms with the East- Angles.^ ^ 

In order to restore England to such a state of tranquility as it was 
then capable of attaining, nought "was wanting but the subjection of 
the Northumbrians, who, assisted by the scattered Danes in Mercia, 
continually infested the bowels of the kingdom Edwaid, in order to 
divert the force of these enemies, prepared a fleet to attack them by 
sea ; hoping that when his ships appeared on their coast, they must 
at least remain at home and provide for their defence But the 
Northumbrians were less anxious to secure their own property than 
greedy to commit spoil on their enemy, and concluding that the 
chief strength of the English was embarked on boaid the fleet, they 
thought the opportunity favourable, and entered Edward’s territones 
with all their forces The king, who was prepared against this event, 
attacked them on their return at Tettenhall, in the county of Stafford, 
put them to rout, recovered all the booty, and pursued them with 
great slaughter into their own country. 

All the rest of Edward's reign was a scene of continued and suc- 
cessful action against the Northumbrians, the East-Angles, the Five- 
burgers, and the foreign Danes, who invaded him from Normandy 
and Brittany. Nor was he less provident in putting his kingdom m a 
posture of defence, than vigorous m assaulting the enemy. He fortified 
the towns of Chester, Eddesbury, Warwick, Cherbury, Buckingham, 
Towcester, Maldon, Huntingdon, and Colchester He fought two 
signal battles at Temsford and Maldon ® He vanquished Thurketxll, 
a great Danish chief, and obliged him to retire with his followers into 
France m quest of spoil and adventures. He subdued the East- 
Angles and forced them to swear allegiance to hjm ; he expelled the 
two rival princes of Northumberland, Reginald and Sidroc, and 
acquired for the present the dominions of that province * several 
tribes of the Biitons were subjected by him ; and even the Scots, 
# 

1 Chron Sa\ , p loi ; Brompton, p 832 ® Chron Sav , p. 102 , Brompton, p 832 , 

Matth. West , p. j8i. * Chron Sax , p xo8 , Flor Wigorn., p 601. 
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who, during the reign of Egbert had, under the conduct of Kenneth 
their king, increased their power by the final subjection of the Piets, 
were neveitheless obliged to give him niaiks of submission (Chron, 
vSax, p. no; Hoveden, p. 421) In all these fortunate achievements 
he was assisted by the activity and prudence of his sister Ethelfieda, 
who was widow of Ethelbert, Earl of Mercia, and who, after her 
husband^s death retained the government of that province. This 
princess, who had been reduced to extremity in childbed, refused 
afterwards all commerce with her husband ; not from ?ny weak super- 
stition, as was common in that «^ge, but because she deemed all 
domestic occupations unworthy of hei masculine and ambitious spirit,^ 
She died befoie her brothei, and Edward, during the lemamder of his 
reign, took upon himself the immediate government of Mercia, which 
before had been entiusted to the authonty of a governor (Saxon 
Chronicle, p iro; Brompton, p 831). The Saxon Chronicle fixes 
the death of this prince in 925 (p. no); his kingdom devolved to 
Athelstan, his natural son. 

ATHELSTAN — The stain in this prince’s birth was not in those 
times deemed so considerable as to exclude him from the throne ; and 
Athelstan being of an age as well as of a capacity fitted for govem- 
ifient, obtained (a d. 925) the preference to Edward’s younger children 
who, though legitimate, were of too tender years to Tule a nation so 
much exposed both to foreign invasion and to domestic convulsions. 
Some discontents however prevailed on his accession, and Alfred, a 
nobleman of considerable power, was thence encouraged to enter into 
a conspiracy against him. This incident is related by historians with 
circumstances which the reader, according to the degree of credit he 
is disposed to give them, may impute either to the invention of monks 
who forged them, or to their artifice who found means of making them 
real. Alfred, it is said, being seized upon strong suspicions, but with- 
out any certain pi oof, firmly denied the conspiracy imputed to him; 
and in order to justify himself, he offered to swear to his innocence 
before the Pope, whose person it was supposed contained such supenor 
sanctity, that no one could presume to give a false oath m bis 
presence and yet hope to escape the immediate vengeance of Heaven. 
The king accepted of the condition, and Alfred was conducted to 
Rome, where, either conscious of his innocence, or neglecting the 
superstition to which he appealed, he ventured to make the oath 
required of him before John, who then filled the papal chair. But no 
sooner had he pronounced the fatal words than he fell into^ con- 
vulsions, of which three days after he expired. The king, as if the 
guilt of the conspirator were now fully ascertained, confiscated his 
estate, and made a present of it to the monastery of Malmesbury 
(W. Malm , lib. 11 , cap. 6; Spell. Cone , p. 407), secure that no doubts 
would ever thenceforth be entertained concerning the justice of his 
proceedings. , 

The dominion of Athelstan was no sooner established over hss 
English subjects, than he endeavoured to give security to the govern- 
ment by providing against the insurrection^pf the Danes, which had 
created so much disturbance to his predecessors^ He marched into 
‘ Malm , Ixb n , cap. s ; Math. West , p xSa , Ingulf, p yS . Higrtci, p. a6x. 
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NorthumberlaBd, and finding that the inhabitants bore with impatience 
the English yoke, he thought it prudent to confer on Sithric, a Danish 
nobleman, the title of king, and to attach him to his interests by 
giving him his sister Editha in marnage. But this policy proved by 
accident the source of dangerous consequences. Sithnc died in a 
twelvemonth after, and his two sons by a former marriage, Anlaf and 
Godfrid, founding pretensions on their father's elevation, assumed the 
sovereignty without waiting for Athelstan's consent They were soon 
expelled by the power of that monarch, and the former took shelter in 
Ireland, as the latter did in Scotland, where he received during some 
time protection from Constantine, who then enjoyed the crown of that 
The Scottish pnnce however, continually solicited and 
even menaced by Athelstan, at last promised to deliver up his guest; 
but secretly detesting this treachery, he gave Godfrid warning to make 
his escape (W. Malm., hb. 11., cap. 6), and that fugitive, after subsisting 
by piracy for some years, fre^ the king by his death from any further 
anxiety. Athelstan, resenting Constantine's behaviour, entered Scot- 
land with an army, and ravaging the country with impunity,^ he re- 
duced the Scotch to such distress, that their king was content to 
preserve his crown by making submissions to the enemy. The 
English historians assert (Hoveden, p. 422), that Constantine did 
homage to Athelstan for his kingdom ; and they add, that the latter 
prince, being urged by his courtiers to push the present favourable 
cpportumty, and entirely subdue Scotland, replied that it was more 
gionous to confer than conquer kingdoms.^ But those annals, so 
uncertain and imperfect in themselves, lose all credit when national 
prepossessions and animosities have place ; and on that account, the 
Scotch historians who, without having any more knowledge of the 
matter, strenuously deny the fact, seem more worthy of belief. 

Constantine, whether he owed the retaining of his crown to the 
moderation of Athelstan, who was unwilling to employ all his advan- 
tages against him, or to the policy of that prince who esteemed the 
humihation of an enemy a greater acquisition than the subjection of 
a discontented and mutinous people, thought the behaviour of the 
English monarch more an object of resentment than of gratitude. He^ 
entered into a confederacy with Anlaf, who had collected a great body 
of Danish pirates whom he found hovering m the Irish seas ; and with 
some Welsh pnnces who were terrified at the growing power of 
Athelstan ; and all these allies made by concert an irruption with a ^ 
great army into England. Athelstan, collecting his forces, met the 
enemy near Bninsbury, in Northumberland, and defeated them in a 
general engagement. This victory was chiefly ascribed to the valour 
of Turketul, the Enghsh chancellor: for in those turbulent ages no 
one was so much occupied in civil employments as wholly to lay aside 
the military character."* 

There is a circumstance not unworthy of notice, which historians 
^elate^ with regard to the transactions of this war. Anlaf, on the 

1 Chron, Sax , p. 3 ; Hoveden, p 423 , H Hunting , lib v , p. 

* W. Malm , hb 11 , cap 6 , Anglia Sacra, vol i , p 212 1 

* The office of chancellor among the Anglo-Saxons resembled more that of a secretary of 
state than that of our present chancePor. Spelman, m voce Cancellarius 
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approach of the English army, thought that he could not venture too ^ 
much to insure a fortunate event ; and employing the artifice formerly 
practised by Alfred against the Danes, he entered the enem/s camp m 
the habit of a minstrel. The stratagem was for the present attended 
with like success. He gave such satisfaction to the soldiers who 
flocked about him, that they introduced him to the king’s tent; and 
Anlaf having played before that prince and his nobles during their 
repast, was dismissed with a handsome reward His prudence kept 
him from refusing the present ; but his pnde determined him, on his 
departure, to bury it, while he fancied that he was unespied by all the 
world. But a soldier in Athelstan's camp, who had formerly served 
under Anlaf, had been struck with some suspicion on the first appear- 
ance of the minstrel ; and was engaged by cunosity to observe all his 
motions. He regarded this last action as a full proof of Anlaf ’s dis- 
guise ; and he immediately earned the intelligence to Athelstan, who 
blamed him for not sooner giving him information, that he might have 
seized his enemy But the soldier told him, that as he had formerly 
sworn fealty to Anlaf, he could never have pardoned himself the 
treachery of betraying and mining his ancient master; and that 
Athelstan himself, after such an instance of bis criminal conduct, 
would have had equal reason to distrust his allegiance. Athelstan 
having praised the generosity of the soldieris principles, reflected on 
the incident, which he foresaw might be attended with important con- 
sequences. He removed his station in the camp; and as a bishop 
arrived that evening with a reinforcement of troops (for the ecclesiastics 
were then no less warlike than the civil magistrates), he occupied with 
his tram that very place which had been left vacant by the king's re- 
moval The precaution of Athelstan was found prudent.; for no sooner 
had darkness fallen, than Anlaf broke into the camp, and hastening 
directly to the place where he had left the king’s tent, put the bishop 
to death, before he had time to prepare for his defence.^ 

There fell several Danish and Welsh princes in the action of Bruns- 
bury and Constantine and Anlaf made their escape with difficulty, 
leaving the greater part of their army on the field of battle. After this 
success, Athelstan enjoyed his crown in tranquility; and he is regarded 
as one of the ablest and most active of those ancient princes. He 
passed a remarkable law, which was calculated for the encouragement 
of commerce, and which it required some liberality of mind in that 
age to have devised * that a merchant who had made three long sea- * 
voyages on his own account, should be admitted to the rank of a thane 
or gentleman. This prince died at Gloucester, in the year 941 (Chron. 
Sax., p. 1 14), after a reign of sixteen years, and was succeeded by 
Edmund, his legitimate brother. 

EDMUND. — Edmund, on his succession (A.D 941), met 'With dis- 
turbance from the restless Northumbrians who lay m wait for every op- 
portunity of breaking into rebellion. But marching suddenly with his 
forces into their country, he so overawed the rebds that they endea- 
voured to appease him by the most humble submissions.® In order to 

i W* Malm , hb. cap. 6 ; Higden, p. 263. , * Briltapton, p 839 ; Ingulf, p. ttg, 

* W. Malm., bb, 11., cap, 7; Brompton, p. S57. 
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give him the surer pledge of their obedience, they offered to embrace 
Christianity; a religion which the English Danes had frequently pio- 
fessed when reduced to difficulties, but which for that reason, they 
regal ded as a badge of servitude, and shook off as soon as a favourable 
opportunity offered/ Edmund, trusting little to their sincerity in this 
forced submission, used the precaution of removing the Five-burgers 
from the towns of Mercia, in which they had been allowed to settle ; 
because it was always found that they took advantage of every com- 
motion, and introduced the rebellious or foreign Danes into the heart 
of the kingdom He also conquered Cumberland from the Britons, 
and conferred that territory on Malcolm, King of Scotland, on condition 
that he should do him homage for it, and protect the north from all 
future incursions of the Danes 

Edmund was young when he came to the crown ; yet was his reign 
short, as his death was violent. One day, as he was solemnizing a 
festival in the county of Gloucester, he remarked that Leolf, a notori- 
ous robber, whom he had sentenced to banishment, had yet the bold- 
ness to enter the hall where he himself dined, and to sit at table with 
his attendants. Enraged at this insolence, he ordered him to leave 
the room ; but on his refusing to obey, the king, whose temper, natur- 
ally choleric, was inflamed by this additional insult, leaped on him 
himself and seized him by the hair, but the ruffian, pushed to extremity, 
drew his dagger and gave Edmund a wound, of which he immediately 
expired. This event happened in the year 946, and in the sixth year 
of the king’s reign. Edmund left male issue, but so young, that they 
were incapable of governing the kingdom , and his brother, Edred, was 
piomoted to the throne. 

EDRED, — The reign of this piince, as those of his predecessois, was 
disturbed by the rebellions and incursions of the Northumbrian Danes, 
who, though frequently quelled, were never entirely subdued, nor had 
ever paid a sincere allegiance to the crown of England. The accession 
(a d. 946) of a new king seemed to them a favourable opportunity for 
shaking off the yoke ; but on Edred’s appearance with an army, they 
made him their wonted submissions , and the king having wasted the 
country with fire and sword as a punishment of their rebellion, obliged 
them to renew their oaths of allegiance ; and he straight retired with 
his forces The obedience of the Danes lasted no longer than the 
present terror. Provoked at the devastations of Edred, and even 
1 educed by necessity to subsist on plunder, they broke into a new 
rebellion, and were again subdued : but the king, now instructed by 
experience, took greater precautions against their future revolt He 
fixed English garnsons in their most considerable towns, and placed 
over them an English governor, who might watch all their motions, 
and suppress any insurrection on its first appearance. He obliged also 
Malcolm, King of Scotland, to renew his homage for the lands which 
he held in England, 

Edred, though not unwarlike nor unfit for active life, lay under the 
influence of the lowest superstition, and had blindly delivered over his 
conscience to the guidance of Dunstan, commonly called St Dunstan, 
Abbot of Glastonbury, whom he advanced to the highest offices, and 
who covered, under the appearance of sanctity, the most violent and 
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most insolent ambition. Taking advantage of tbe implicit confidence 
leposed in him by the king, this churchman imported into England a 
new order of monks, who much changed the state of ecclesiastical 
affairs, and excited, on their first establishment, the most violent com- 
motions ^ ’ 

From the introduction of Christianity among the Saxons, there had 
been monastenes in England ; and these establishments had extremely 
multiplied by tlie donations of the princes and nobles, whose supersti- 
tion, derived from their ignorance and precarious life, and increased by 
remorses for the crimes into which they weie so frequently betrayed, 
knew no other expedient for appeasing the Deity than a profuse 
liberality towards the ecclesiastics. But the monks had hitherto been 
a species of secular priests, who lived after the manner of the present 
canons or prebendaries, and were both intermingled in some degree 
with the world, and endeavoured to render themselves useful to it. 
They were employed in the education of youth (Osbeine, in Anglia 
Sacra, tom ii., p 92), They had the disposal of their own time and 
industry. They were not subjected to the ngid rules of an order. They 
had made no vow^s of implicit obedience to their superiors (Osbeine, 
p 91); and they still retained the choice, without quitting the convent, 
either of a married or a single life^ But a mistaken piety had pro- 
duced m Italy a new species of monks, called Benedictines ; who, 
carrying farther the plausible principles of mortification, secluded them- 
selves entirely from the world, renounced all claim to liberty, and made 
a merit of the most inviolable chastity. These practices and pnnciples, 
which superstition had first engendered, were greedily embraced and 
promoted by the policy of the court of Rome. The Roman pontiff, 
who was making every day 'great advances towards an absolute sove- 
reignty over the ecclesiastics, perceived that the celibacy of the clergy 
alone could break off entirely their connection with the civil power, 
and depriving them of every other object of ambition, engage them to 
promote with unceasing industry the grandeur of their own order. He 
was sensible, that so long as ,the monks were indulged m marriage and 
were permitted to rear families, they never could be subjected to strict 
discipline, or 1 educed to -that slavery under their supeiiors which was 
requisite to piocure to the mandates issued from Rome a ready and 
zealous obedience. Celibacy, therefore, began to be extolled as the 
indispensable duty of priests ; and the Pope undertook to make all the 
clergy throughout the Western world renounce at once the privilege of* 
mairiage. A fortunate policy, but at the same time an undertaking 
the most difficult of any, since he had the strongest propensities of 
human nature to encounter, and found that the same connections with 
the female sex which generally encourage devotion, were here un- 
favourable to the success of his project It is no wonder, therefore, 
that this master-stroke of art should have met with violent contradic- 
tion, and that the interests of the hierarchy and the inclinations of the 
priests being now placed m this singular opposition, should, notwith- 
standing the continued efforts of Rome, have retarded the execution of 
that bold scheme during the course of near three centunes. 

^ Wharton’s notes to Anglu Sacra, vol. ti , p. oi , Gemse, p, 1645 , Chron* Wint. MS. * 

apud Spel. Cone, p 434* 
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As the bishops and parochial clergy lived apart with their families, 
and were more connected with the world, the hope of success with them 
were fainter, and the pretence for making them renounce marriage was 
much less plausible. But the Pope, having cast his eye on the monks 
as the basis of his authonty, was determined to reduce them under 
strict rules of obedience, to procure them the credit of sanctity by an 
appearance of the most rigid mortification, and to break off aU their 
other ties which might interfere with his spiritual policy. Under 
pretence, therefore, of reforming abuses, which were m some degree 
unavoidable in the ancient establishments, he had already spread over 
the s uthern countries of Europe the severe laws of the monastic life, 
a d began to form attempts towards a like innovation in England. 
The favourable opportunity offered itself (and it was greedily seized), 
arising from the weak superstition of Edred, and the violent and im- 
petuous character of Dunstan. 

Dunstan was born of noble parents in the West of England; and 
being educated under his uncle Aldhelm, then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, had betaken himself to the ecclesiastical life, and had acquired 
some character in the court of Edmund. He was, however, represented 
to that pnnce as a man of licentious manners (Osberne, p. 95 ; Matt. 
West , p. 187) ; and finding his fortune blasted by these suspicions, his 
ardent ambition prompted him to repair his indiscretions by running 
into an opposite extreme. He secluded himself entirely from the 
world; he framed a cell so ^^mall that he could neither stand eiect m 
it nor stretch out his limbs dunng his lepose; and he here employed 
himself perpetually either in devotion or m manual labour (Osberne, 
p. 96). It is probable that his brain became gradually crazed by these 
solitary occupations, and that his head was filled with chimeras, which, 
being Iselieved by himself and his stupid votaries, pi ocured him the 
general character of sanctity among the people. He fancied that the 
devil, among the frequent visits which he paid him, was one day more 
earnest than usual in his temptations ; till Dunstan, provoked by his 
importunity, seized him by the nose with a pair of red hot pincers, as 
he put his head into the cell ; and he held him there till that malignant 
spirit made the whole neighbourhood resound vuth his bellowings. 
This notable exploit was seriously credited and extolled by the public ; 
it is transmitted to postenty by one who, considering the age m which 
he lived, may pass for a wnter of some elegance (Osberne, p. 97) , and 
it insured to Dunstan a reputation which no real piety, much less virtue, 
could, even in the most enlightened period, have ever procured him 
with the people. 

Supported by the chaiacter obtained in his retreat, Dunstan appeared 
again 111 the woild, and gained such ,an ascendant over Edred, who 
had succeeded to the crown, as made him, not only the director of that 
prince's conscience, but his counsellor in the most momentous affairs 
of government He was placed at the head of the treasury (Osbeine, 
p. 102 ; Wallingford, p. 541) , and being thus possessed both of power 
at court and of credit with the populace, he was enabled to attempt 
with success the most arduous enterprises Finding that his advance- 
ment had been owing to the opinion of his austeiity, he professed him- 
self a partisan of the rigid monastic rules ; and after introducing that 
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jeformation into the convents of Glastonbury and Abingdon, he 
endeavoured to render it universal in the kingdom. 

The minds of men were already well prepared for this innovation. 
The praises of an inviolable chastity had been carried to the highest 
extravagance by some of the first preachers of Christian perfection : and 
a total abstinence from all commerce with the sex was deemed such a 
meritonous penance„as was sufficient to atone for the greatest enor- 
mities The consequence seemed natural, that those at least who 
officiated at the altar should be clear of this pollution , and when the 
doctnne of transubstantiatiOn, which was now creeping in (Spel. Cone., 
vol. i., p. 452), was once fully established, the reveience to the real 
body of Christ in the eucharist bestowed on this argument an additional 
force and influence. The monks knew how to avail themselves of all 
these popular topics, and to set off their own character to the best 
advantage. They affected the greatest austerity of life and manners. 
They indulged themselves in the highest strains of devotion. They 
inveighed bitterly against the vices and pretended luxury of the age. 
They were particularly vehement against the dissolute lives of the 
secular clergy, their rivals. Every instance of libertinism in any in- 
dividual of that order 'was represented as a general corruption ; and 
where other topics of defamation were wanting, their marriage became 
a sure subject of invective, and their wives leceiyed the name oi con- 
cubine, or other more opprobnous appellation. The secular clergy, on 
the other hand, who were numerous and rich, and possessed of the 
ecclesiastical dignities, defended themselves with vigour, and endea- 
voured to retaliate upon their adversaries. The people were thrown 
into agitation ; and few instances occur of more violent dissensions, 
excited by the most material diffeiences in religion, or rather by the 
most frivolous ; since it is a just remark that the more affinity there 
is between theological parties, the greater commonly is their animosity. 

The progress of the monks, which was become considerable, was 
somewhat retarded by the death of Edred, their partisan, who expired 
after a reign ot nine years (Chron. Sax^p. 115) He left children; 
but as they were infants, his nephew, Eilwy, son of Edmund, was 
placed on the throne. 

EDWY, — Edwy, at the time of his accession (a d 955), was not above 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, was possessed of the most amiable 
figure, and was even endowed, accoiding to authentic accounts, with 
the most promising "virtues (H. Hunting , lib. v , p. 356). He would 
have been the favourite of his people, had he not unhappily, at the 
commencement of his reign, been engaged in a controversy with the 
monks, whose rage neither the graces of the body nor virtues of tibe 
mind could mitigate, and who have pursued his memory with the same 
unrelenting vengeance which they exercised against his person and 
dignity dunng his short and unfortunate reign. There was a beautiful 
princess of the royal blood, called Elgiva, who had made impression 
on the tender heart of Edwy ; and as he was of an age when the force 
of the pa’ssions first begins to be felt, he had ventured, contrary to the 
advice of his gravest counsellors, and the remonstrances of the more 
dignified ecclesiastics (W* Malm., hb. ii», cap* 7), to espouse her; 
though she was within the degrees of affinity prohibited by the canon- 
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law (Ibid.). As the austerity affected by the tnonks made them parti- 
cularly violent on this occasion, Edwy entertained a strong prepos- 
session against them; and seemed on that account determined not 
to second their project of expelling the seculars from all the convents, 
and of possessing themselves of those nch establishments. War was 
therefore declared between the king and the monks ; and the former 
soon found reason to repent his provoking such dangerous enemies. 
On the day of his coronation, his nobility were assembled in a great 
hall, and were indulging themselves in that not and disorder which, 
from the example of their German ancestors, had become habitual to 
the English (Wallingford, p. 542) ; when Edwy, attracted by softer 
pleasures, retired into the queen's apartment, and m that privacy gave 
reins to his fondness towards his wife, which was only moderately 
checked by the presence of her mother Dunstan conj’ectured the 
reason of the king's retreat ; and carrying along with him Odo, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, over whom he had gamed an absolute ascendaht, 
he burst into the apartment, upbraided Edwy with his lasciviousness, 
probably bestowed on the* queen the most opprobrious epithet that 
can be applied to her sex, and tearing him from her arms, pushed 
him back m a disgraceful manner into the banquet of the nobles.^ 
Edwy, though young, and opposed by the prejudices of the people, 
found an opportunity of talang levenge for this public insult. He 
questioned Dunstan concerning the admimstiation of the treasury 
during the reign of his predecessor , ^ and when that minister refused 
to give any account of money expended, as he affirmed, by oiders of 
the late king, he accused him of malversation in his office, and banished 
him the kingdom. But Dunstan’s cabal was not inactive during his 
absence they filled the public with high panegyrics on his sanctity ; 
they exclaimed against the impiety of the king and queen ,* and having 
poisoned the minds of the people by these declamations, they pio- 
ceeded to still more outrageous acts of violence against the ro>al 
authonty. Archbishop Odo sent into the palace a party of soldi eis, 
who seized the queen ; and having burned her face with a red hot iron, 
m order to destroy that fatal beauty which had seduced Edwy, they 
carried her by force into Ireland, there to remain in perpetual exile 
(Osborne, p 84, Geivase, p. 1644). Edwy, finding it in vain to 
resist, was obliged to consent to his divorce, which was pronounced by 
Odo (Hoveden, p 425) ; and a catastrophe, still more dismal, awaited 
the unhappy Elgiva. That amiable princess, being cured of her 
wounds, and having even obliterated the scars with which Odo had 
hoped to deface her beauty, returned into England, and was flying t^ 
the embraces of the king, whom she still regarded as her husband 
when she fell into the hands of a party whom the primate had sent hj 
intercept her. Nothing but her death could now give security to Odo 
and the monks , and the most cruel death was requisite to satiate their 
vengeance. She w^as hamstrung, and expired a few days after at 
Gloucester in the most acute torments (Osborne, p. 84 ; Gervase, 
p. 1645, 1646). 

The English blinded with superstition, instead of being shocked 

1 W Malm , lib. ii , cap 7 , Osberne, p. 83, 105 , M West , p. 193, 196, 

2 Wallingford, p, 542 , Alur Beverl , p iia. 
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with his inhumanity, exclaimed that the misfortunes of Edwy and his 
consort were a just punishment for dissolute contempt of the eccle- 
siastical statutes They even proceeded to rebellion against their 
sovereign , and having placed Edgar at their head, the younger brother 
of Edwy, a boy of thirteen years of age, they soon put him in 
possession of Mercia, Northumbeiland, East- Anglia, and chased 
Edwy into the southern counties That it might not be doubtful at 
^\hose instigation this revolt was undertaken, Dunstan returned into 
England and took upon him the government of Edgar and his party 
He was first installed in the see of Worcester, then in that of London,^ 
and on Odo’s death, and the violent expulsion of Bnthelm his 
successor, in that of Canterbury (Hoveden, p. 425 , Osberne, p. 109) , 
of all which he long kept possession Odo is transmitted to us by 
the monks under the character of a man of piety; Dunstan was even 
canonized, and is one of those numerous saints of the same stamp 
who disgiace the Romish calendar. Meanwhile the unhappy Edwy 
was excommunicated (Brompton, p 863), and pursued with unrelenting 
vengeance ; but his death, which happened soon after, freed his 
enemies from all further inquietude, and gave Edgar peaceable posses- 
sion of the government.® 

EDGAR — This prince, who mounted the throne in such eaily youth, 
soon discovered an excellent capacity in the administration of affairs ; 
and his reign is one of the most fortunate that we meet with in the an- 
cient English histoiy He showed no aversion to war , he made the 
wisest preparations against invaders , and by this vigour and foresight, 
he was enabled, without any danger of suffenng insults, to indulge his 
inclination towards peace, and to employ himself in supporting and 
improving the internal government of his kingdom. He maintained 
a body of disciplined troops ; which he quartered m the north, in order 
to keep the mutinous Noithumbrians in subjection, and to repel the 
inroads of the Scots. He built and suppoited a powerful navy (Higden, 
p. 265) ; and that he might retain the seamen in the practice of their 
duty, and always present a formidable armament to his enemies, he 
stationed three squadrons off the coast, and oidered them to make, from 
time to time, the ciicuit of bis dominions® The foreign Danes dared 
not to appioach a country which appeared in such a posture of de- 
fence . the domestic Danes saw inevitable destruction to be the con- 


^ Chron Snx , p 117 , Flor Wigom , p 605 , Wallingford, p 544 

* a seeming contradiction m ancient histonans with regard to some circumstances m 

the history of Edwy and Elgiva It is agreed that this pnnce had a violent passion for his 
second or third cousin, Elgiva whom he marned, though within the degrees prohibited by 
the canons It is also agreed that he was dragged from a lady on the day of his coronation, 
and that the lady was afterwards treated with the singular barbarity above mentioned The 
only difference is, that Osberne and some others call her his strumpet, not his wife, as she is 
said to be by Malmesbuiy. But difference is easily reconciled for if Edwy mamed her 
contrary to the canons, the monks would be sure to deny her to be his wife, and would mast 
that she could be nothing but his strumpet , so that, on the whole, we may esteem rais 
representation of the matter as certam , at least, as by far the most probable If Edwy had 
^ly kept a mistress, it is well known that there are methods, of accommodation with the 
Church which would have prevented the clergy from proceeding to such extremities against 
him But his marriage contrary to the canons was an insult on their autWity, and called 
for their highest resentment 

» Many of the English historians make Edgar’s ships amount to an extravagant number, 
to 3c^, or 3600 , Hoveden, p 426 , Flor, Wigom , p 607 , Abbas Rieval , p 360 ; Brompton, 
p. SoQ, says that Edgar had 4000 vessels. How can these aircQunts be reconciled 
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sequence of tlxeir tumults and insurrections : the neighbouring sove- 
reigns, the King of Scotland, the princes of Wales, of the Isle of Man, 
of the Orkneys, and even of Ireland (Spel. Cone., p, 433), were reduced 
to pay submission to so formidable a monarch He carried his 
supenonty to a great height, and might have excited an universal 
combination against him, had not his power been so well established 
as to deprive his enemies of all hopes of shaking it. It is said that, 
residing once at Chester, and having proposed to go by water to the 
abbey of St John the Baptist, he obliged eight of his tnbutary princes 
to row him in a barge upon the Dee ^ English historians are fond 
of mentioning the name of Kenneth IIL, King of Scots, among the 
number : Scottish histonans deny the fact, or assert that their king, if 
ever he acknowledged himself a vassal to Edgar, did him homage, 
not for his crown, but for the dominions which he held in England. 

But the chief means by which Edgar maintained his authority and 
preserved public peace, was the paymg of court to Dunstan and the 
monks who had at fiist placed him on the throne, and who by their 
pretensions to supenor sanctity and purity of manners had acquired 
an ascendant over the people. He favoured their scheme for dispos- 
sessing the secular canons of all the monasteries , - he bestowed prefer- 
ment on none but their partisans ; he allowed Dunstan to resign tlie 
see of Worcester into the hands of Oswald, one of his creatures (W. 
Malm., lib. 11., cap. 8 ; Hoveden, p 425) , and to place Ethelwold, 
another of them, m that of Winchester , ^ he consulted these prelates 
in the administration of all ecclesiastical, and even in that of civil 
affairs ; and though the vigour of his own genius prevented him from 
being implicitly guided by them, the king and bishops found such 
advantages in their mutual agreement, that they always acted in concert, 
and united their influence m preserving the peace and tranquillity of 
the kingdom. 

In order to complete the great work of placing the new order of 
monkjs in all the convents, Edgar summoned a general council of the 
prelates and the heads of the religious orders. He here inveighed 
against the dissolute lives of the secular clergy ; the smallness of their 
tonsure, which, it is probable, maintained no longer any lesemblance 
to the crown of thorns ; their negligence in attending the exercise of 
their function ; their mixing with the laity m the pleasures of gaming, 
hunting, dancing, and singing; and their openly living with concubines, 
by which it is commonly supposed he meant their wives He then 
turned himself to Dunstan, the primate, and in the name of King Edred, 
whom he supposed to look down from heaven with indignation against 
all those enormities, he thus addressed him ' It is you, Dunstan, 
^by whose advice I founded monasteiies, built churches, and expended 
'my treasure in the support of religion and religious houses. You were 

to probability, and to the state of the navy m the time of Alfred ’ W There makes the 
whole amount to only 300, which is more probable The fleet of Ethelred, Edgar’s son, 
must have been short of 1000 ships , yet the Saxon Chronicle, p 137, says that it was the 
greatest navy that had been ever seen m England 
1 W Malm , lib 11 , cap 8 , Hoveden, p 406 , H Hunting , Iib v., p. 356 
®Chron Sa\,pp 117,118, W Malm, lib 11 ,cap 8, Hoveden, p 423, 426 , Osberne, p 112. 
®Gervase, p 1646, Brompton, p. 864; Flor Wigom , p, 606, Abbey Chionicle, Su 
Petn de Burgo, pp 27, 28, 
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*my counsellor and assistant in all my schemes; you were the director 
^ of my conscience , to you I was obedient m all things. When did you 
^call for supplies, which I refused you?^ Was my assistance ever 

* wanting to the poor ? Did I deny support and establishments to the 

* clergy and the convents ? Did I not hearken to your instructions, 

‘ who told me that these chanties were, of all others, the most grateful 

^ ^to my Maker, and fixed a perpetual fund for the support of religion? 

V *’ And are all our pious endeavours now frustrated by the dissolute lives 
^ of the priests ? Not that I throw any blame on you ; you have reasoned, 
Miiesought, inculcated, inveighed: but it now behoves you to use 
^ sharper and more vigorous remedies, and conjoining your spiritual 

* authority with the civil power, to purge effectually the temple of God 
^ from thieves and intruders.’ ' It is easy to imagine that this harangue 
had the desired effect ; and that %vhen the king and prelates thus con- 
curred with the popular prejudices, it was not long before the monks 
prevailed, and established their discipline m almost all the convents 

We may remark^ that the declamations against the secular clergy 
are, both here and in all the historians, conveyed in general terms ; and 
as that order of men are commonly restrained by the decency of their 
character, it is difficult to believe that the complaints against their 
dissolute manners could be so universally just as is pretended. It is 
more probable that the monks paid court to the populace by an affected 
austenty of life; and representing the most innocent liberties taken by 
the other cleigy as great and unpardonable enoimities, thereby pre- 
pared the way for the increase of their own power and influence. 
Edgar, however, like a true politician, concurred with the prevailing 
party ; and he even indulged them in pretensions, which, though they 
might, when complied with, engage the monks to support royal author- 
ity during his own reign, proved afterwards dangerous to his succes- 
sors, and gave disturbance to the whole civil power. He seconded 
the policy of the court of Rome, in granting to some monasteries an 
exemption fiom episcopal jurisdiction; he ^owed the convents, even 
those of the roj’-al foundation, to usurp the election of their own abbot ; 
and he admitted their forgeries of ancient charters, by which, from the 
pretended grants of former kings, they assumed many privileges and 
many immunities ® 

These merits of Edgar have pi^ocured him the highest panegyrics 
from the monks, and he is transmitted to us, not only under the 
character of a consummate statesman and an active prince, praises to 

, which he seems to have been justly entitled, but under that of a great 
saint and a man of virtue. But nothing could more betray both his 
hypocrisy in inveighing against the licentiousness of the secular clergy, ? 
and the interested spint of his partisans, in bestomng such eulogies on 
his piety, than the usual tenor of his conduct, which was licentious “ 
to the highest degree, and violated every law, human and Divine. Yet 
those very monks, who, as we are told by Ingulf, a very ancient ’ 
historian, had no idea of any moral or rehgious merit, except chasdty 
and obedience, not only connived at his enormities, but loaded Inm 

I , pp 360, 361 . Spd Cone., pp 476, 477, 478 ^ ^ ^ 

* Qiron Sax., p 118 , W. Mai’s., kb 11 , cap. 8 , S*Idem Spialeg ad Eadin.^.^49, 157. 
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with the greatest praises. History, however, has preserved some 
instances of his amours, from which, as from a specimen, we may 
form a conjecture of the rest. 

Edgar broke into a convent, earned off Editha, a nun, by force, and 
even committed violence on her person.’- For this act of sacrilege he 
was reprimanded by Dunstan ; and that he might reconcile himself to 
the church, he was obliged not to separate from his mistress, but to 
abstain from wearing his crown during seven years, and to deprive 
himself so long of that vain ornament (Osbeme, p. iii); a punishment 
■\ery unequal to that which had been inflicted on the unfortunate 
Edwy, who, for a mamage which, in the stnetest sense, could only 
deserve the name of irregular, was expelled his kingdom, saw the queer- 
treated with singular barbanty, was loaded with calumnies, and has 
been represented to us under the most odious colours. Such is the as- 
cendant which may be attained by cabal over mankind 

There was another mistiess of Edgaris with whom he first formed a 
connection by a kind of accident. Passing one day by Andover, he 
lodged in the house of a nobleman, whose daughter being endowed 
with all the graces of person and behaviour, inflamed him at first sight 
with the highest desire j and he resolved by any expedient to gratify it 
As he had not leisure to employ courtship or address for attaining his 
purpose, he went directly to her mother, declared the violence of his 
passion, and desired that the young lady might be allowed to pass that 
very night with him The mother was a woman of virtue, and deter- 
mmed not to dishonour her daughter and her family by compliance; 
but being well acquainted with the impetuosity of the king’s temper, 
she thought it would be easier, as well as safer, to deceive, than to re- 
fuse him. She feigned therefore a submission to his will , but secretly 
ordered a waitmg-maid, of no disagreeable figure, to steal into the 
king’s bed, after all the company should be retired to rest In the 
morning, before daybreak, the damsel, agreeably to the injunctions of 
her mistress, offered to retire , but Edgar, who had no reserve in his 
pleasures, and whose love to his bedfellow was rather inflamed by en- 
joyment, refused his consent, and employed force and entreaties to 
detain her, Eifleda (for that was the name of the maid), trusting to 
her own charms, and to the love with which, she hoped, she had now 
inspired the king, made probably but a faint resistance, and the return 
of light discovered the deceit to Edgar. He had passed a night so 
that he expressed no displeasure with the old lady on account of her 
fraud , his love was transferred to Eifleda she became his favourite 
mistress; and maintained her ascendant over him till his mamage 
With Elfrida (W Malm , lib ii , cap 8 , Higden, p. 268) 

The circumstances of his mamage with this lady were more singular 
and more criminal. Elfiida was daughter and heir of ^Olgar, Earl of 
De\ on shire; and though she had been educated in the Country, and 
had never appeared at court, she had filled all England with the repu- 
tation of her beauty Edgar himself, who was indifferent to no ac- 
counts of this nature, found his cunosity excited by the frequent 

Malm , hb ii , cap 8, Osbeme, p 3, Diceto, p 457, Higden, pp 265, 267, 268; 
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panegyrics which he heard of Eifnda, and reflecting on her noble 
birth, he resolved, if he found her charms answerable to their fame, to 
obtain possession of her on honourable terms He communicated his 
intention to Eail Athelwold, his favounte ; but used the precaution, 
before he made any advances to her parents, to order that nobleman on 
some pretence to pay them a visit, and to bring him a certain account 
of the beauty of their daughter. Athelwold, when introduced to the 
young lady, found general report to have fallen short of the truth ; and 
being actuated by the most vehement love, he determined to sacrifice 
to this new passion his fidelity to his master and to the trust reposed 
in him. He returned to Edgar, and told him that the iiches alone, 
and high quality of Eifnda, had been the ground of the admiration paid 
her, and that her charms, far from being anywise extraordinary, would 
have been overlooked in a woman of inferior station. When he had 
by this deceit diverted the king from his purpose, he took an opportu- 
nity, after some interval, of turning again the conversation on Eifnda ; 
he remarked that though the parentage and fortune <5f the lady had 
not produced on him, as on others, any illusion with regard to her 
beauty, he could not forbear reflecting that she would on the whole be 
an advantageous match for him, and might by her birth and riches 
make him sufficient compensation for the homeliness of her person. 
If the king, therefore, gave his approbation, he was determined to 
make proposals in his own behalf to the Earl of Devonshire, and 
doubted not to obtain his as well as the young lady^s consent to the 
marriage. Edgar, pleased with an expedient for establishing his 
favounte’s fortune, not only exhorted him to execute his purpose, but 
forwarded his success by his recommendations to the parents of Ei- 
fnda ; and Athelwold was soon made happy in the possession of his 
mistress. Dreading, however, the detection of the artifice, he employed 
every pretence for detaining Eifnda in the country and for keeping her 
at a distance fiom Edgar. 

The violent passion of Athelwold had rendered him blind to the 
necessary consequences which must attend his conduct, and the ad- 
vantages which the numerous enemies that always puisue a royal 
favourite would by its means be able to make against him Edgar 
was soon informed of the truth ; but before he would execute vengeance 
on Athelwold^s treachery, he resolved to satisfy himself with his own 
eyes of the certainty and full extent of his guilt He told him that he 
intended to pay him a visit in his castle, and be intioduced to the ac- 
quaintance of his new-marned wife ; and Athelwold, as he could not 
refuse the honour, only craved leave to go before him a few hours, 
that he might the better prepare everything for his reception. He 
then discoveied the whole matter to Eifnda, and begged her if she 
had any regard either to her own honour or his life, to conceal from 
Edgar, by every circumstance of dress and behaviour, that fatal beauty 
which had seduced him from fidelity to his friend, and had betrayed 
him into so many falsehoods. Eifnda promised compliance, though 
nothing was farther from her ifitentions. She deemed herself little 
beholden to Athelwold for a passion which had deprived her of a 
crown , and knowing the force of her own charms, she did not despair 
even yet of reaching that dignity of which her husband's artifice had 
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bereaved her. She appeared before the king with all the advantages 
which the richest attire and the most engaging airs could bestow upon 
her, and she excited at once in his bosom the highest love towards 
herself, and the most furious desire of revenge against her husband. 
He knew, however, how to dissemble these passions , and seducing 
Athelwold into a wood, on pretence of hunting, he stabbed him with 
his own hand, and soon after publicly espoused Elfnda.^ 

Before we conclude our account of this reign, we must mention two 
circumstances which are remarked by historians. The reputation of 
Edgar allured a great number of foreigners to visit his court , and he 
gave them encouragement to settle in England ^ We are told that 
they imported all the vices of their respective countries, and contiibuted 
to corrupt the simple manners of the natives (W. Malm , lib ii , cap 8). 
but as this simplicity of manners, so highly, and often so injudiciously 
extolled, did not preserve them from barbarity and treachery, the 
greatest of all -vices, and the most incident to a rude uncultivated 
people, we ought perhaps to deem their acquaintance with foreigners 
rather an advantage as it tended to enlarge their views and to cure 
them of those illiberal prejudices and rustic manners to which islanders 
are ofteir subject. 

Another remarkable incident of this reign was the extirpation of 
wolves from England. This advantage was attained by the industrious 
policy of Edgar, He took great pains in hunting and pursuing those 
ravenous animals ; and when he found that all that escaped him had 
taken shelter in the mountains and forests of Wales, he changed the 
tribute of money imposed on the Welsh princes by Athelstan, his pre- 
decessor (W. Malm , hb ii., cap. 6, Brompton, p 838^ into an annual 
tnbute of 300 heads of wolves; which produced such diligence m 
hunting them, that the animal has been no more seen on this island. 

Edgar died, after a reign of sixteen years, and m the thirty-thiid 
of his age. He was succeeded by Edward, whom he had by his first 
marriage with the daughter of Earl Ordmer 

EDWARD THE MARTYR. — The succession of this prince, who 
was only fifteen years of age at his father's death, did not take place (a d 
957) without much difficulty and opposition Elfrida, his step-mother, 
had a son, Ethelred, seven yeais old, whom she attempted to raise to 
the throne, she affirmed that Edgar's marnage with the mother of 
Edward was exposed to insuperable objections, and as she had pos- 
sessed great credit with her husband, she had found means to acquire 
partisans, who seconded all her pretensions. But the title of Edward 
was supported by many advantages. He was appointed successor by 
the will of his fkther (Hoveden, p. 427; Eadmer, p. 3); he was ap- 
proaching to man's estate, and might soon be able to take into his own 
hands the reins of government; the principal nobility, dreading the 
imperious temper of Elfnda, were averse to her son's government, 
which must enlarge her authonty, and probably put her in possession 
of the regency ; above all, Dunstan, whose character of sanctity had 
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given laim the highest credit with the people, had espoused the cause 
of Edward, over whom he had already acquired a great ascendant 
(Eadmer, ex edit. Seldeni, p. 3), and he was determined to execute the 
will of Edgar in his favour. To cut off all opposite pretensions, Dun- 
Stan resolutely anointed and crowned the young prince at Kingston \ 
and the whole kingdom, without further dispute, submitted to him.^ 

It was of great importance to Dunstan and the monks to place on 
the throne a king favourable to their cause. The secular clergy had 
still partisans in England who wished to support them m the posses- 
sion of the convents and of the ecclesiastical authority On the first 
intelligence of Edgar’s death, Alfere, Duke of Mercia, expelled the new 
^ orders of monks from all the monasteries which lay within his jurisdic- 
tion but Elfwm, Duke of East- Anglia, and Bnthnot, Duke of the 
East-Saxons, protected them within their temtones, and insisted upon 
the execution of the late laws enacted m their favour. In order to 
settle this controvetsy, there weie summoned several synods, which, 
according to the practice of those times, consisted partly of ecclesi- 
astical members, partly of the lay nobility. The monks were able to 
prevail in these assemblies, though, as it appears, contrary to the 
secret wishes, if not the declared inclination, of the leading men in 
the nation (W. Malm , hb. 11 , cap. 9) j they had more invention in 
forging miracles to support their cause ; or having been so fortunate 
as to obtain, by their pietended austerities, the character of piety, their 
miracles were more credited by the populace.^ 

In one synod, Dunstan, finding the majonty of the votes against him, 
rose up and informed the audience that he had that instant received 
an immediate revelation m behalf of the monks : the assembly was so 
astonished at this intelligence, or probably so overawed by the popu- 
lace, that they proceeded no further in their deliberations. In another 
synod, a voice issued from the crucifix, and informed the members that 
the establishment of the monks was founded on the will of Heaven, and 
could not be opposed without impiety.® But the miracle performed in 
the third synod was still more alarming . the floor of the hall, in which 
the assembly met, sunk of a sudden, and a great number of the mem- 
bers were either bruised or killed by the fall It was remarked that 
Dunstan had that day prevented the king from attending the synod, 
and that the beam on which his own chair stood was the only one that 
did not sink under the weight of the assembly ^ but these circum- 
stances, instead of begetting any suspicion of contnvance, were 
regarded as the surest proof of the nnmediate interposition of 
Providence in behalf of those favountes of Heaven. ^ 

Edward lived four years after his accession, and there passed nOtMng 
memorable during his reign. His death alone was memorable lad 
tragical (Chron. Sax., p, 124). This young pnnce was endowed 
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the most amiable innocence of rtianners ; and as his own intentions 
were always pure, he was incapable of » entertaining any suspicion 
against otheis. Though his step-mother had opposed his succession, 
and had raised a party m favour of her own son, he always showed 
her marks of regaid, and even expressed on all occasions the most 
tender affection towards his brother. He was hunting one day in ^ 
Dorsetshire, and being led by the chase near Corfe Castle, where 
Elfnda resided, he took the opportunity of paying her a visit, un- ) 
attended by any of his retinue, and he thereby presented her with the 
opportunity which she had long wished for. After he had mounted his 
horse, he desired some hquor to be brought him . while he was holding 
the cup to his head, a servant of Elfnda approached him and gave 
him a stab behind. The prince, finding himself wounded, put spurs to 
his horse , but becoming faint by loss of blood, he fell from the saddle, 
his foot stuck m the stirrup, and he was dragged alon^ by his unruly 
horse till he expired. Being tracked by the blood, his body was found, 
and was pnvately interred at Wareham by his servants. 

The youth and innocence of this pnnce, with his tragical death, 
begat such compassion among the people, that they believed miracles 
to be wrought at his tomb; and they gave him the appellation of 
piartyr, though his murder had no connection with any religious prin- 
ciple or opinion. Elfrida built monasteries and performed many 
penances m order to atone for her guilt , but could never, by all hei 
hypocrisy or remorses, recover the good opinion of the public, though 
so easily deluded m those ignorant ages. 


Chap. Ill — Etlielred. — Settlement of the Nor7nans — Edimmd Iron- 
side, — Canute — Harold Harefoot — Hardicamite, — Edward the Co7i- 
ffssor, — Harold, 

ETHELRED — The freedom which England had so long enjoyed from 
the depredations of the Danes seems to have proceeded paitly from 
the establishments which that piratical nation had obtained m the 
north of France, and w^hich employed all their superfluous hands to 
people and maintain them , partly from the vigour and warlike spirit of 
a long race of English -princes, who preserved the kingdom in a 
posture of defence by sea and land, and either prevented or repelled 
every attempt o^ the invaders. But a new generation of men being 
now sprung up in the northern regions, who could no longer dis- 
burden themselves on Normandy, the English had reason to dread i 
that the Danes would again visit an island to which they were invited, 
both by the memory of their past successes, and by the expectation of * 
assistance fiom their countrymen, who, though long established in the 
kingdom, were not yet thoroughly incorporated with the natives, nor 
had entiiely forgotten their mveteiate habits of war and depredation 
And as the reigning prince was (a d 978) a minor, and even when he 
attained to man's estate never discovered either courage or capacity 
sufficient to govern his own subjects, much less to repel a formidable 
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enemy, the people might justly apprehend the worst calamities from 
SO dangerous a cnsis. 

The Danes, before they durst attempt any important enterprise 
against England, mMe an inconsiderable descent by way of tnal ; 
and having (A.D. 981) landed from seven vessels near Southampton, # 
they ravaged the country, ennched themselves by spoil, and depart^ 
with impunity. Six years after, they made a like attempt in the West, 
and met with like success. The invaders, having now found affairs m 
a very different situation from that m which they formerly appeared, 
encouraged their countrymen to assemble a greater force, and to hope 
for more considerable advantages. They landed in Essex under the 
command of two leaders j and having (a D. 991) defeated and slam at • 
Maldon Brithnot, duke of that county, who ventured with a small 
body to attack them, they spread their devastations over all the neigh- 
bouring provinces. In this extiemity, Ethelred, to whom histonans 
give the epithet of the Unready^ instead of rousing his people to 
defend with courage their honour and their property, hearkened to the 
advice of Sincius, Aichbishop of Canterbury, which was seconded by 
many of the degenerate nobility ; and paying the enemy the sum of 
ten thousand pounds, he bribed them to depart the kingdom. This 
shameful expedient was attended with the success which might be ex- 
pected The Danes next year appeared off the eastern coast, m hopes 
of subduing a people who defended themselves by their mone}’’, which 
invited assailants, instead of their arms, which repelled them. But the 
English, sensible of their folly, had in the interval assembled m a 
great council, and had determined to collect at London a fleet able to 
give battle to the enemy (Chron Sax., p. 126); though that judicious 
measure failed of success from the treachery of Alfnc, Duke of Mercia, 
■whose name is infamous in the annals of that age, by the calamities 
his repeated perfidy brought upon this country.. This nobleman had, 
in A.D. 983, succeeded to his father Alfere in that extensive com- 
mand ; but being deprived of it two years after, and banished the 
kingdom, he was obliged to employ all his intngue and all his power, 
which was too great for a subject, to be restoied to his country and 
reinstated in his authority. Having had experience of the credit and 
malevolence of his enemies, he thenceforth trusted for security, not to 
his services or to the affections of his fellow- citizens, but to the in- 
fluence which he bad obtained over his vassals, and to the public 
calamities which he thought must in every revolution render his 
assistance necessary. Having fixed this resolution, he determined to 
prevent ail such successes as might establish the roylM authonty, or 
render his own situation dependent or precanous As the English 
had formed the plan of surrounding and destroying the Danish fleet ?n > 
harbour, he privately informed the enemy of their danger ; and when ‘ 
they put to sea in consequence of this mtelhgence, he deserted to 
them with the squadron under his command the night before the en- 
gagement, and thereby disappointed all the efforts of his countrymen ^ 
Ethelred, enraged at his peifidy, seized his son Alfgar, and ordered his 
eyes to be put out (Chioii Sax, p. 128 , W. Malm., p 62). But such 
w as the pow ei of Alfnc, that he again forced himself into authonty ; 
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London laid siege to hy Danish Rovers, 

atid though he had given this specimen of his character, and received 
this grievous provocation, it was found necessary to entrust him anew 
with the government of Mercia. This conduct of the court, which m 
all Its circumstances is so barbarous, weak, and imprudent, both 
mented and prognosticated the most grievous calamities. 

The northern invaders, now well acquainted with the defenceless 
condition of England, made (a d. 993) a powerful descent under the 
command of Sweyn, King of Denmark, and Olave, King of Norway ; 
and sailing up the Humber, spread on aU sides their destructive 
ravages. Lindesey was laid waste, Banbury was destroyed, and all 
the Northumbrians, though mostly of Danish descent, were con- 
strained either to join the invaders or to suffer under their depredations. 
A powerful army was assembled to oppose the Danes, and a general 
action ensued ; but the English were deserted in the battle, from the 
cowardice or treachery of their three leaders, all of them men of 
Danish race, Frena, Fnthegist, and Godwin, who gave^e example of 
a shameful flight to the troops under their command. 

Encouraged by this success, and still more by the contempt which 
it inspired for their enemy, the pirates ventured to attack the centre of 
the kingdom, and entering the Thames in ninety-four vessels, laid 
siege to London, and threatened it with total destruction. But the 
citizens, alarmed at the danger, and firmly united among themselves, 
made a bolder defence than the cowardice of the nobility and gentry 
gave the invaders reason to apprehend ; and the besiegeis, after 
suffering the greatest hardships, were finally frustrated in their attempt. 
In order to revenge themselves, they laid waste Essex, Sussex, and 
Hampshire , and having there procured horses, they were thereby 
enabled to spiead through the more inland counties the fury of their 
depredations. In this extremity, Ethelred and his nobles had recourse 
to the former expedient , and sending ambassadors to the two northern 
kings, they promised them subsistence and tribute on condition that 
they would for the present put an end to their ravages and soon after 
depart the kingdom. Sweyn and Olave agreed to the terms, and 
peaceably took up their quarters at Southampton, where the sum of 
sixteen thousand pounds was paid to them. Olave even made a 
journey to A^idover, where Ethelred resided, and he received the rite 
of confirmation from the English bishops, as well as many iich 
presents from the king. He here piomised that he would never more 
infest the English territories, and he faithfully fulfilled the engagement. 
This prince receives the appellation of St Olave from the Church of 
Rome, and notwithstanding the general presumption which lies either 
against the understanding or morals of every one who in those 
ignoiant ages was dignified with that title, he seems to have been a 
man of merit and of virtue. Sweyn, though less scrupulous than 
Olave, was constrained, upon the departure of the Noiwegian pnnce, 
to evacuate also the kingdom with all his followers. 

This composition brought only a short interval to the miseries 
of the English. The Danish pirates appeared, (A.r>. 997) in the 
Severn, and having committed spoil in Wales, as well as m Corn- 
wall and Devonshire, they sailed round to the south coast, and entering 
the Tamar, completed the devastation of these two counties. They 
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then returned to the Bristol Channel, and penetrating into the country 
by the Avon, spread themselves over aU that neighbourhood, and 
earned fire and sword even into Dorsetshire. They (a.D. 998) next 
changed the seat of war, and after ravaging the Isle of Wight, they 
entered the Thames and Medway, and laid siege to Rochester, where 
they defeated the Kentish men in a pitched battle. After this victory, 
the whole province of Kent was made a scene of slaughter, fire, and 
devastation. The extremity of these misenes forced the English into 
counsels for common defence both by sea and land; but the weakness 
of the king, the divisions among the nobility, the treachery of some, 
the cowardice of others, the want of concert in ah, frustrated every 
endeavour : their fleets and armies either came too late to attack the 
enemy, or were repulsed with dishonour, and the people were thus 
equally ruined by resistance or by submission. The English theiefore, 
destitute both of prudence and unanimity in council, of courage and 
conduct in th% field, had recourse to the same weak expedient which 
by experience they had already found so ineffectual , they offered the 
Danes to buy peace, by paying them a large sum of money. These 
ravageis rose continually in their demands, and now required the pay- 
ment of 24,000/., to which the English were so mean and imprudent 
as to submit (Hoveden, p. 429; Chron Mailr., p. 153). The departure 
of the Danes procured them another short interval of repose, which 
they enjoyed as if it were to be perpetual, without making any 
effectual preparations for a more vigorous resistance upon the next 
return of the enemy. 

Besides receiving this sum, the Danes were engaged by another 
motive to depart a kingdom which appeared so little m a situation to 
resist their efforts They were invited over by their countrymen in 
Normandy, who at this time were hard pressed by the arms of Robert, 
King of France, and who found it difficult to defend the settlement, 
which, with so much advantage to themselves and glory to their nation, 
they had made m that country. It is probable also that Ethelred, 
observing the close connections thus maintained among all the Danes, 
however divided in government or situation, was desirous of forming 
an alliance with that formidable people. For this purpose, being now 
a widower, he made his addresses to Emma, sister to Richard IL, 
Duke of Normandy, and he soon succeeded in his negotiation. The 
princess came over this year to England, and was (a.d looi) married 
to Ethelred (H Hunt., p. 359; Higden, p. 271). 

In the end of the ninth, and beginning of the tenth century, — ^when 
the north, not yet exhausted by that multitude of people, or rather 
nations, which she had successfully emitted, sent foith a new race, not 
of conquerors as before, but of pirates and ravagers, who infested ie 
tountnes possessed by her once warlike sons, — ^lived Rollo,a petty prince 
or chieftain of Denmark, whose valour and abilities soon enga^d the 
attention of his countrymen. He was exposed in his youth to the 
jealousy of the King of Denmark, who attacked his small but in- 
dependent principality; and who, being foiled in every assault, had 
recourse at last to perfidy for effecting his purpose, which he had often 
attempted in vain by force of arms.*^ He luUm Roiio info security by 
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an insidious peace; and falling suddenly upon him, murdered his 
brother and his bravest officers, and forced him to fly for safety into 
Scandinavia. Here many of his ancient subjects, induced partly by 
affection to their prince, 'partly by the oppressions of the Danish 
monarch, ranged themselves under his standard and offered to follow 
him in every enterpnse. Rollo, instead of attempting to recover his 
paternal domimons, where he must expect a vigorous resistance from 
the Danes, determined to pursue an easier but more important under- 
taking, and to make his fortune, in imitation of his countrymen, by 
pillaging the richer and moie southern coasts of Europe. He collected 
a body of troops, which, like that of all those ravagers, was composed 
of Norwegians, Swedes, Frisians, Danes, and adventurers of all nations, 
who, being accustomed to a roving, unsettled life, took delight in 
nothing but war and plunder. His reputation brought him associates 
from aU quarters , and a vision which he pretended to have appeared 
to him in his sleep, and which, according to his interpretation of it, 
prognosticated the greatest successes, proved also the powerful incent- 
ive with those ignorant and superstitious people (Diido, p. 71 ; Gul 
Gem , m epist. ad Gul Conq ). 

The first attempt made by Rollo was on England, near the end of 
Alfred’s reign, when that great monarch ha\mg settled Guthrum and 
his followers m East-Anglia, and others 0? those freebooters in 
Northumberland, and having restored peace to his harassed country, 
had established the most excellent military as well as civil institutions 
among the English. The prudent Dane, finding that no advantages 
could be gained over such a people, governed by such a prince, soon 
turned his enterprises against France, which he found more exposed 
to his inroads (Gul. Gemet , lib ii , cap. 6) , and dunng the reigns of 
Eudes, an usurper, and of Charles the Simple, a weak prince, he com- 
mitted the most destructive ravages both on the inland and maritime 
provinces of that kingdom. The French, having no means of defence 
against a leader who united all the valour of his countrymen with the 
policy of more civilized nations, were obliged to submit to the expedient 
practised by Alfred, and to offer the Danes a settlement in those pro- 
vinces which they had depopulated by their arms (Dudo, p 82) 

The reason why the Danes for many years pursued measures so dif- 
ferent from those which had been embraced by the Goths, Vandals, 
Franks, Burgundians, Lombards, and other northern conquerors, was 
the great difference m the method of attack which was practised by 
these several nations, and to which the natuie of their respective situa- 
tions necessauly confined them. The latter tribes, living in an inland 
country, made incursions by land upon the Roman empire ; and when 
they entered far into the frontiers, they were obhged to carry along with 
them their wives and families, whom they had no hopes of soon 
1 evisitmg, and who could not otherwise participate of their plunder 
This circumstance quickly made them think of forcing a settle- 
ment m the pi evinces which they had overrun, and these barbarians, 
spreading themselves over the country, found an interest in pro- 
tecting the property and industry of the people whom they had sub- 
dued But the Danes and Norwegians, invited by their mantime 
situation, and obliged to maintain themselves in their uncultivated 
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counti'y by fishing, had acquired some expenence of navigation ; and 
in their mihtaty^ excursions pursued the method practised against the 
Roman empire by the more early Saxons. They made descents m 
small bodies from their ships, or rather boats, and ravaging the coasts, 
returned with the booty to their families, whom they could not con- 
veniently carry along with them m those hazardous enterprises. But 
when they increased their armaments, made incursions into the inland 
countries, and found it safe to remain longer in the midst of tHe en- 
feebled enemy, they had been accustomed to crowd their vessels with 
their wives and children, and having no longer any temptation to return 
to their own countiy, they willingly embraced an opportunity of settling 
in the warm climates and cultivated fields of the south. 

Affairs were m this situation with Rollo and his followers, when 
Charles pioposed to relinquish to them part of the province formerly 
called Neustiia, and to purchase peace on these hard conditions. 
After all the terms were fully settled, there appeared only one circum- 
stance shocking to the haughty Dane He was required to do homage 
to Chailes for this province, and to put himself in that humiliating pos- 
ture imposed on vassals by the ntes of the feudal law He long refused 
to submit to this indignity , but being unwilling to lose such important 
advantages for a mere ceremony, he made a sacrifice of his pride to his 
interest, and acknowledged himself, m form, the vassal of the French 
monarch (Ypod, Neust , p. 417). Charles gave him his daughter, GiSla, 
in mamage ; and, that he might bind him faster to his interests, made 
him a donation of a considerable territory besides that which he was 
obliged to surrender to him by his stipulations When some of the 
French nobles informed him that in return for so generous a present 
it was expected that he should throw himself at the king's feet and 
make suitable acknowledgment of his bounty, Rollo replied that he 
would rather decline the present ; and it was with some difficulty they 
could persuade him to make that compliment by one of his captains. 
The Dane commissioned for this pui^iose, full of indignation at the 
order, and despising so unwarlike a pnnce, caught Charles by the foot, 
and pretending to carry it to his mouth that he might kiss it, overthrew 
him befoie his couitieis The French, sensible of their weakness, 
found it prudent to overlook this insult (GuL Gemet, lib ii , cap. 17), 

Rollo, who was now in the decline of life, and was tired of wars and 
depredations, applied himself with mature counsels to the settlement 
of his newly acquired terntoiy, which was thenceforth called Nor- 
mandy; and he parcelled it out among his captains and followera 
He followed m this partition the customs of the feudal law, which was 
then universally established m the southern countries of Em ope, and 
which suited the peculiar ciicumstances of that age. He treated the 
French subjects, who submitted to him, with mildness and justice; he 
reclaimed his ancient followers from their ferocious violence, he estab- 
lished law and ordei throughout his state; and after a life spent m 
tumults and ravages, he died peaceably in a good old age, and left his 
dominions to his posterity (Gul. Gemet, lib. 11., cap. 19). 

William I , who succeeded him, governed the ditchy twenty-ive years; 
and during that time the Normans were thoioughly intermingled with 
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the French, had accjuired their langu^e, had imitated their manners, 
and had made such progress towards cultivation, that on the death of 
William, his son Richard, though a minor (Order, Vitalis, p. 459 ; Gul. 
Gemet., hb. iv , cap. i), inhented his dominions . a sure proof that the 
Normans were already somewhat advanced in civihty, and that their 
government could now rest secure on its laws and civil institutions, 
and was not wholly sustained by the abilities of the sovereign. Richard, 
after a long reign of fifty-four years, was succeeded by his son of the 
same name, in the year 996 (Order. Vitahs, p. 459); which was eighty- 
five years after the first establishment of the Normans in France. 
This was the duke who gave his sister, Emma, in marriage to Ethelred, 
King of England, and who thereby formed connections with a country 
which his posterity was destined so soon after to subdue. 

The Danes had been established during a longer period in England 
, than in France ; and though the similarity of their oiigmal language to 
that of the Saxons invited them to a more early coalition with the 
natives, they had hitherto found so little example of civilized maimers 
among the English, that they retained all their ancient ferocity, and 
valued themselves only on tlieir national character of military bravery. 
The recent as well as more ancient achievements of their countrymen 
tended to support this idea; and the English princes, particularly 
Athelstan and Edgar, sensible of that superiority, had been accustomed 
to keep m pay bodies of Danish troops who were quartered about the 
country and committed many violences upon the inhabitants. These 
mercenaries had attained to such a height of luxury, according to the 
old English writers (Wallingford, p. 547), that they combed their hair 
once a day, bathed themselves once a week, changed their clothes 
frequently; and by all these arts of effeminacy, as weU as by their mili- 
tary character, had rendered themselves so agreeable to the fair sex, 
that they debauched the wives and daughters of the English and dis- 
honoured many families. But what most provoked the inhabitants was, 
that instead of defending them against invaders, they were ever ready 
to betray them to the foreign Danes and to associate themselves with 
all straggling parties of that nation. The animosity between the in- 
habitants of English and Danish race had, fiom these repeated in- 
junes, risen to a great height ; when Ethelred, from a policy incident 
to weak princes, embraced the cruel resolution of massacring the latter 
throughout all his dominions ^ Secret orders were despatched to com- 
mence the execution everywhere on the same day ; and the festival of * 
St Brice, which fell (Nov. 13, 1002) on a Sunday, the day on which 
the Danes usually bathed themselves, was chosen for that purpose. 
It is needless to repeat the accounts transmitted concerning the bar- 

1 Almost all the ancient histonans speak of this massacre of the Danes as if it had been 
universal, and as if every individual of that nation throughout England had been put to 
death But the Banes were almost the sole inhabitants m the kingdoms of Northumberland 
and East-Anglia, and were very numerous m Mercia, This representation, therefore, of the 
matter is absolutely impossible Great resistance must have been made, and violent wars 
ensued which was not the case This account given by WalUngford, though he stands 
single, must be adimtted as the only true one We are told, that the name Lurdane^ lord 
for an idle lazy fellow, who hves at other people's expense, came from the conduct of 
the Danes who were put to death. But the English princes had been entirely masters for 
several generations , and only supported a military corps of that nation. It seems probable, 
therefore, that it was these Danes only that were put to death. 
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barity of this massacre. The rage of the populace, excited by so many 
injuries, sanctified by authority and stimulated by example, distin- 
guished not between innocence and guilt, spared neither sex nor age, 
and was not satiated without the tortures as well as death of the 
unhappy victims Even Gunilda, sister to the King of Denmark, who 
had married Earl Paling, and had embraced Chnstiamty, was, by the 
advice of Edric, Earl of Wilts, seized and condemned to death by 
Ethelred, after seeing her husband and children butchered before her 
face. This unhappy princess foretold, in the agonies of despair, that 
her murder would soon be avenged by the total rum of the English nation. 

Never was prophecy better fulfilled ; and never did barbarous policy 
prove more fatal to the authors. Sweyn and his Danes, who wanted 
but a pretence for invading the English, appeared (a d. 1003) off the 
western coast, and threatened to take full revenge for the slaughter of 
their countrymen Exeter fell first into their hands, from the negli- 
gence or treachery of Earl Hugh, a Norman, who had been made go- 
vernor by the mteiest of Queen Emma They began to spread their 
devastations over the country; when the English, sensible what out- 
rages they must now expect from their barbarous and offended enemy, 
assembled more early and m greater numbers than usual, and made 
an appearance of vigoious resistance. But all these preparations were 
frustrated by the treachery of Duke Alfnc, who was entrusted with the 
command, and who, feigning sickness, refused to lead the army against 
the Danes, till it was dispirited and at last dissipated by his fatal mis- 
conduct, Alfric soon after died , and Ednc, a greater traitor than he, 
who had married the kmg^s daughter, and had acquired a total ascend- 
ant over him, succeeded Alfnc in the government of Mercia, and in the 
command of the English armies A great famine, proceeding partly 
from the bad seasons, partly from the decay of agriculture, added to all 
the other miseries of the inhabitants. The country, wasted by the 
Danes, harassed by the fruitless expeditions of its own forces, was re- 
duced to desolation, and submitted to the infamy of purchasing a pre- 
canous peace from the enemy by the payment of 30,000/. 

The English endeavoured to employ this interval in making prepara- 
tions against the return of the Danes, which they had reason soon to 
expect. A law was made, ordering the proprietors of eight hides of 
land to provide each a horseman and a complete suit of aimour ; and 
those of 310 hides to equip a ship for the defence of the coast. When 
this navy was assembled, which must have consisted of near eight hun- 
dred vessels,^ all hopes of its success were disappointed by the factions, 
animosities, and dissensions of the nobility. Edric had impelled his 
brother Bnghtnc to prefer an accusation of treason against Wolfnoth, 
governor of Sussex, the father of the famous Earl Godwin ; and that 
nobleman, well acquainted with the malevolence as well as power of 
Ins enemy, found no means of safety but in deserting with twenty ships 
to the Danes. Bnghtnc pursued him with a fleet of eighty sail; but 
his ships being shattered in a tempest, and stranded on the coast, he 
was suddenly attacked by Wolfnoth, and all his vessels burnt and de- 

^ There were 243,600 hides in England. Consequently the ships equipped must be 785. 
Tlie cavalry was 30,450 men 
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stroyed. The imbecility of the king was little capable of repairing this 
misfortune ; the treachery of Edric frustrated every plan for future de- 
fence and the English navy, disconcerted, discouraged, and divided, 
was at last scattered into its several harbours. 

It is almost impossible, or would be tedious, to relate particularly all 
the miseries to which the English were thenceforth exposed We hear 
of nothing but the sacking and burning of towns ; the devastation of 
the open country ; the appearance of the enemy m e\ ery quarter of the 
kingdom; their cruel diligence in discovering any corner which had 
xiot been ransacked by their former violence. The broken and dis- 
. jdinted narration of the ancient historians is here well adapted to the 
nature of the war, which was conducted by such sudden inroads as 
would have been dangerous even to an united and well governed king- 
dom, but proved fatal -where nothing but a general consternation and 
mutual diffidence and dissension prevailed. The governors of one 
province refused to march to the assistance of another, and were at 
last terrified from assembling their forces for the defence of their own 
province. General councils were summoned ; but either no resolution 
was taken, or none was earned into execution. And the only expe- 
dient in which the English agreed, was the base one of buying a new 
peace from the Danes by the payment of 48,000/. 

This measure did not bring them even that short interval of repose 
which they had expected from it The Danes, disregarding all engage- 
ments, continued their devastations and hostilities ; levied a new con- 
tnbution of 8000/. upon the county of Kent alone, murdered the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who had lefused to countenance this ex- 
action ; and the English nobility found no other resource than that of 
submitting everywhere to the Danish monarch, swearing allegiance to 
him, and (A.r>. 1013) debvenng him hostages for their fidelity. Ethel- 
red, equally afraid of the violence of the enemy and the treachery of 
his own subjects, fed into Normandy, w^hither he had sent before him 
Queen Emma and her sons, Alfred and Edward. Richaid received his 
unhappy guests with a generosity that does honour to his memory. 

The king had (ad 1014) not been above six weeks m Normandy, 
when he heard of the death of Sweyn, who expired at Gainsborough 
before he had time to establish himself in his newly acquired dominions. 
The English prelates and nobility, taking advantage of this event, sent 
over a deputation to Normandy , invited Ethelred to return to them, 
expressing a desire of being again governed by their native prince ; and 
intimating their hopes that, being now tutored by experience, he would 
avoid all those errors which had been attended with such misfortunes 
to himself and to his people. But the misconduct of Ethelred was m- 
cLiiable; and on his resuming the government, he discovered the same 
incapacity, indolence, cowardice, and credulity, which so often exposed 
him to the insults of his enemies. His son-in-law, Ednc, notwith- 
standing his repeated treasons, retained such influence at court as to 
instil into the king jealousies of Sigefert and Morcar, two of the chief 
nobles of Mercia Ednc allured them into his house, where he mur- 
dered them ; while Ethelred participated m the infamy of the action, 
Ay confiscating their estates, and thrusting into a convent the wudow 
of Sigefert. She was a woman of singular beauty and merit j and in a 
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visit which was paid her, during her confinement, by pnnce Edmond, 
the king’s eldest son, she inspired him with so violent an affection, 
that he released her from the convent, and soon after married her, 
without the consent of his father. 

Meanwhile the English found m Canute, the son and sucessor of 
Sweyn, an enemy no less terrible than the pnnce from whom death had 
so lately delivered them He ravaged the eastern coast with merciless 
fury, and put ashore all the English hostages at Sandwich, after having 
cut off their hands and noses. He was obliged, by the necessity of his 
affairs, to make a voyage to Denmark; but leturning soon after, he 
continued his depredations along the southern coast he even broke 
into the counties of Dorset, Wilts, and Somerset , where an army was 
assembled against him, under the commond of Pnnce Edmond and 
Duke Edric, The latter still continued his perfidious machinations ; 
and after endeavounng in vain to get the prince into his power, he 
(A.D 1015) found means to disperse the army; and he then openly de- 
serted to Canute wuth forty vessels 

Notwithstanding this misfoitune, Edmond was not disconcerted; 
but assembling all the force of England, he was in a condition to give 
battle to the enemy The king had had such frequent experience of 
perfidy among his subjects, that he had lost all confidence in them. 
He remained at London, pietending sickness, but leally from appre- 
hensions that they intended to buy their peace by delivering him into 
the hands of his enemies The army called aloud for then sovereign 
to march at their head against the Danes ; and on his refusal to take 
the field, they were so discouiaged, that those vast preparations be- 
came ineffectual for the defence of the kingdom Edmond, deprived 
of all regular supplies to maintain his soldiers, was obliged to commit 
equal lavages with those which were practised by the Danes; and after 
making some fruitless expeditions into the north, which had submitted 
entirely to Canute’s power, he retired to London, determined there to 
maintain to the last extremity the small remains of English liberty. 
He here found everything in confusion by the death of the king, who 
(a d 1016) expired after an unhappy and inglorious reign of thirty-five 
years. He left two sons by his first maniage, Edmond, who succeeded 
him, and Edwy, whom Canute afterwards murdered. His two sons by 
the second marriage, Alfred and Edward, were immediately upon 
Ethelred’s death, conveyed into Normandy by Queen Emma. 

EDMOND IRONSIDE — This pnnce, who received the name of 
Ironside from his hardy valour, possessed courage and abilities sufiS- 
cient to have prevented his country fiom sinking into those calamities, 
but not to raise it from that abyss of misery into wdiich it had already 
fallen. Among the other misfortunes of the English, treachery and 
disaffection had crept in among the nobility and prelates ; and Ed- 
mond found no better expedient for stopping the further progress of 
these fatal evils, than to lead his army instantly into the field, and to 
employ them against the common enemy. After meeting with some 
success at Gillingham, he prepared himself to decide in one general 
engagement, the fate of his crown ; and at Scoerston, in the county of 
Gloucester, he offered battle to the enemy, who were commanded 
by Canute and Edric. Fortune in the beginning of the day declared 

7 
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for him; but Edric, having cut off the head of one Osmer, whose 
countenance resembled that of Edmond, fixed it on a spear,, carried it 
through the ranks in triumph, and called aloud to the English that it 
was time to fly; for, behold, the head of their sovereign. And though 
Edmond, observing the consternation of the troops, took off his helmet 
and showed himself to them, the utmost he could gam by his activity 
and valour was to leave the victory undecided Edric now took a surer 
method to rum him, by pretending to desert to him ; and as Edmond 
was well acquainted with his power, and probably knew no othe?: of the 
chief nobility in whom he could repose more confidence, he was obliged, 
notwithstanding the repeated perfidy of the man, to give him a con- 
siderable command in the army. A battle soon after ensued at Assmg- 
ton in Essex ; where Ednc, flying in the beginning of the day, occasioned 
the total defeat of the English, followed by a great slaughter of the 
nobility. The indefatigable Edmond, however, had still resources * as- 
sembling a new army at Gloucester, he was again in a condition to dis- 
pute the field; when the Danish and English nobility, equally harassed 
with those convulsions, obliged their kings to come to a compromise, 
and to divide the kingdom between them by treaty. Canute reserved 
to himself the northern division, consisting of Mercia, East- Anglia, and 
Northumberland, which he had entirely subdued ; the southern parts 
were left to Edmond This prince suivived the treaty about a month. 
He was murdered at Oxford by two of his chamberlains, accomplices 
of Ednc, who thereby made -way for the succession of Canute the Dane 
to the crown of England 

CANUTE. — The Enghsh, who had been unable to defend their 
country, and maintain their independency, under so active and brave 
a prince as Edmond, could, after his death, expect nothing but total 
subjection from Canute, who (a.d. 1017), active and brave himself, and 
at the head of a great force, was ready to take advantage of the 
minority of Edwin and Edward, the two sons of Edmond Yet this 
conejneror, who w^as commonly so little scrupulous, showed himself 
anxious to cover his injustice under plausible pretences Before he 
seized the dominions of the English piinces, he summoned a general 
assembly of the states, m order to fix the succession of the kingdom. 
He here suborned some nobles to depose, that, in the treaty of 
Gloucester, it had been verbally agreed either to name Canute, in case 
of Edmond^s death, successor to his dominions, or tutor to his children 
(for histonans vaiy in this particular) , and that evidence, supported 
by the great power of Canute, determined the states immediately to put 
the Danish monarch in possession of the government Canute, jealous 
of the two pnnees, but sensible that he should render himself extremely 
odious, if he ordered them to be despatched in England, sent them 
abroad to his ally, the King of Sweden, whom he desired, as soon as 
they arrived at his court, to free him, by their death, from all further 
anxiety. The Swedish monarch was too generous to comply writh the 
request, but being afraid of drawing on himself a quairel wim Canute, 
by protecting the young princes, he sent them to Solomon, King of 
Hungaiy, to be educated in his court The elder, Edwin, was after- 
waids married to the sister of the King of Hungaiy ; but the English 
pnnee dying -without issue, Solomon gave his sister-in-law, Agatha, 
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•daughter of the Emperor Henry II , in marriage to Edward, the 
younger brother; and she bore him Edgar Athelmg, Margaiet, after- 
wards Queen of Scotland, and Christina, who retired into a convent 

Canute, though he had reached the great point of his ambition, in 
obtaining possession of the English crown, was obliged at* first to make 
gi'eat sacnfices to it, and to gratify the chief of the nobility by bestow- 
ing on them the most extensive governments and jurisdictions. He 
created Thurkill Earl or Duke of East-Anglia (for these titles were 
then nearly of the same import), Yric of Northumberland, and Ednc 
of Mercia, reserving only to himself the administration of Wessex. 
But seizing afterwards a favourable opportunity, he expelled Thurkill 
and Yric from their governments, and banished them the kingdom; 
be put to death many of the Enghsh nobility, on whose fidelity he 
could not rely, and whom he hated on account of their disloyalty to 
their native prince. And even the traitor Ediic, having had the assur- 
ance to repioach him with his services, was condemned to be executed, 
and his body to be throum into the Thames, a suitable reward for his 
multiplied acts of perfidy and rebellion. 

Canute also found himself obliged, in the beginning of his reign, 
to load the people with hea\y taxes, in older to leward his Danish 
followers ; he exacted from them at one time the sum of 72,000/. ; 
besides 11,000/ wbich he levied on London alone. He was probably 
willing, fiom political motives, to mulct seveiely that city, on account 
of the affection which it had borne to Edmond, and the resistance 
which it had made to the Danish power m two obstinate sieges.^ But 
these rigours weie imputed to necessity, and Canute, like a wise 
prince, was determined that the English, now deprived of all their 
'dangerous leaders, should be leconciled to the Danish yoke, by the 
justice and impartiality of his administration. He sent back to Den- 
mark as many of his followers as he could safely spare; he restored 
the Saxon customs in a general assembly of the states ; he made no 
distinction between Danes and English in the distnbution of justice, 
and he took caie, by a strict execution of law, to piotect the lives and 
properties of all his people. The Danes were gradually incorporated 
with his new subjects, and both were glad to obtain a little respite 
from those multiplied calamities from which the one, no less than 
the other, had, m their fierce contest for power, experienced such fati 
consequences. 

The removal of Edmond^s children into so distant a country as 
Hungary, was, next to their death, regarded by Canute as the greatest 
security to his government ; he had no further anxiety, except with 
regard to Alfred and Eduard, who were protected and supported!^ 
their uncle, Richard. Duke of Noimandy Richard even fitted otit a 
great annament, in order to restore the English princes to the throne 
of their ancestors ; and though the navy was dispersed by a 
Canute saw the danger to which he was exposed, from the eimiily of 
so warlike a people as the Normans. In order to acquire the friend- 
ship of the duke, he paid his addresses to Queen Emma, sister of 
that, prince, and promised that he would leave the children^ wJmm he 

* W. Malm 72 In one of these sieges, Canute diverted the courae of the Thattie?, and 
cy that means brought his ships above London Bridge. 
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should have by that marriage, in the possession of the ciown of 
England. Richard complied with this demand, and sent over Emma 
to England, where she was soon after marned to Canute (Chron. Sax., 
p. 15 1 ; W. Malnx, p. 73). The English, though they disappioved of 
her espousing the mort^ enemy of her former husband and his family, 
were pleased to find at court a sovereign to whom they were accus- 
tomed, and who had already formed connections with them and thus 
Canute, besides securing by this mariiage the alliance of Normandy, 
gradually acquired, by the same means, the confidence of his own 
subjects (W* Malm., p. 73 , Hidgen, p 275). The Norman piince did 
not long survive the marriage of Emma, and he left the inheiitance 
of the duchy to his eldest son of the same name ; wno dying a year 
after him, without children, was succeeded by his brother Robert, a 
man of valour and abilities. 

Canute, having settled his power in England beyond all danger of a 
revolution, made a voyage to Denmark, in order to resist the attacks of 
the King of Sweden , and he earned along with him a great body of 
the English under the command of Earl Godwin. This nobleman 
had heie an opportunity of performing a service by which he both 
reconciled the king’s mind to the Enghsh nation, and, gaming to 
himself the fnendship of the sovereign, laid the foundation of that 
immense fortune which he acquired to his family He was stationed 
next the Swedish camp; and obscivmg a favouiable opportunity which 
he was obliged suddenly to seize, he attacked the enemy in the night, 
drove them fiom then tienches, threw them into disorder, pursued his 
advantage, and obtained a decisive victory over them. Next moinmg, 
Canute, seeing the English camp entiiely abandoned, imagined that 
those disaffected troops had deseited to the enemy; he w^as agieeably 
surprised to find that they weie at that time engaged in pursuit 
of the discomfited Swedes. He was so pleased with his success 
and with the manner of obtaining it, that he bestowed his daughter 
in marriage upon Godwin, and treated him ever after with entire 
confidence and regard. 

In anoriier voyage which he made (a D. 1028) to Denmark, Canute 
attacked Nonvay, and expelling the just but unwarlike Olaus, kept 
possession of his kingdom till the death of that prince. He had now, 
by his conquests and valour attained the utmost height of giandeur; 
having leisure fiom wars and intrigues, he felt the unsatisfactory nature 
of all human enjoyments, and equally weaiy of the glories and turmoils 
of this life, he began to cast his view towaids that future existence 
which it IS so natural for the human mind, whether satiated by pros- 
penty, or disgusted with adveisity, to make the object of its attention. 
Unfortunately, the spiiit which pi evaded m that age gave a wrong 
direction to his devotion; instead of making compensation to those 
whom he had injured by his former acts of violence, he employed 
himself entirely in those exercises of piety which the monks represented 
as the most meritorious. He built churches, he endowed monastenes, 
he ennehed the ecclesiastics, and he bestowed levenues for the support 
of chanties at Assington and other places, where he appomted prayers 
to be said for the souls of those who had fallen in battle against him. 
He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where he resided a consider- 
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able time; besides obtaining from the Pope some privileges for the 
English school erected there, he engaged all the princes through whose 
dominions he was obliged to pass, to desist from those heavy imposi” 
tions and tolls which they were accustomed to exact from the English 
pilgnms. By this spirit of devotion, no less than by his equitable 
and politic administration, he gained, in a good measure, the affections 
of his subjects. 

Canute, the greatest and most powerful monarch of his time, sove- 
reign of Denmark and Norway, as well as of England, could not fail 
of meeting with adulation from his courtiers, a tiibute which is liberally 
paid even to the meanest and weakest princes Some of his flatterers 
breaking out one day in admiration of his grandeur, exclaimed that 
everything was possible for him ; upon which the monarch, it is said, 
ordered his chair to be set on the sea-shore, while the tide was rising ; 
and as the waters approached, he commanded them to retire, and to 
obey the voice of him who was lord of the ocean. He feigned to sit 
some time in expectation of their submission ; but when the sea still 
advanced towaids him, and began to wash him with its billows, he 
turned to his courtiers, and remarked to them that every creature in 
the universe was feeble and impotent, and that power resided with one 
Being alone, m whose hands were all the elements of nature; who 
could say to the ocean, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,' and 
who could level with His nod the most towering piles of human pride 
and ambition. 

The only memoiable action which Canute performed after his 
return from Rome, was an expedition (ad. 1031) against Malcolm, 
King of Scotland. During the leign of Ethelred, a tax of a shilling a 
hide had been imposed on all the lands of England. It was com- 
monly called Danes^elt; because the revenue had been employed, 
either in buying peace with the Danes, or in making preparations 
against the inroads of that hostile nation. That monaxch had re- 
quired that the same tax should be paid by Cumbeiland, which was 
held by the Scots ; but Malcolm, a warhke pnnee, told him that as he 
was always able to repulse the Danes by his own power, he would 
neither submit to buy peace of his enemies nor pay others for resisting 
them. Ethelred, offended at this reply, which contained a secret 
reproach on his own conduct, undertook an expedition against Cum- 
berland ; but though he committed ravages upon the country, he could 
never bring Malcolm to a temper more humble or submissive. Canute, 
after his accession, summoned the Scottish king to acknowledge 
himself a vassal for Cumberland to the crown of England; but 
Malcolin refused compliance, on pretence that he owed homage to 
those princes only who inherited that kingdom by right of blood. 
Canute was not of a temper to bear this insult , and the King of 
Scotland soon found that the sceptre was in very different hands from 
those of the feeble and irresolute Ethelred. Upon Canute's appeanng 
on the frontiers with a formidable aimy, Malcolm agreed that his 
grandson and heir, Duncan, whom he put m possession of Cumberland, 
should make the submissions required, and that the heirs of Scotland 
should always acknowledge themselves vassals to England for that 
province (W. Malm., p. 74}. 
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Canute passed four years in peace after this entei prise, and he died 
at Shaftesbury (Chron. Sax., p. 154 ; W. Malm , p. 76) ; leaving three* 
sons, Sweyn, Harold, and Hardicanute. Sweyn, whom he had by his 
first marnage with Alfwen, daughter of the Eail of Hampshire, was 
crowned in Norway ; Hardicanute, whom Emma had borne him, was. 
in possession, of Denmark ; Harold, who was of the same marnage 
with Sweyn, was at that time m England. 

HAROLD HAREFOOT.— Though Canute, m his treaty with 
Richard, Duke of Normandy, had stipulated that his children by- 
Emma should succeed to the crown of England, he had either con- 
sidered himself as released from that engagement by the death of 
Ridbard, or esteemed it dangerous to leave an unsettled and newly 
conquered kingdom in the hands of so young a prince as Hardicanute : 
he (A.D. 1035) therefore appointed by his will, Harold successor to the- 
crown. This prince was, besides, present to maintain his claim , he 
was favoured by all the Danes, and he got immediately possession of 
his father’s treasures, which might be equally useful, whether he found 
it necessary to proceed by force or intrigue, m insuring his succession. 
On the other liand, Hardicanute had the suffrages of the English^ 
who on account of his being born among them of Queen Emma, 
regarded him as their countryman : he was favoured by the articles of 
» treaty with the Duke of Normandy; and above ajl, his party was. 
espoused by Earl Godwin, the most poweiful nobleman in the kingdom, 
especially in the province of Wessex, the chief seat of the ancient 
English. Affairs were likely to terminate m a civil war ; when, by the 
interposition of the nobility of both parties, a compromise was made ; 
and It was agreed that Harold should enjoy, together with London, all 
the provinces noith of the Thames, while the possession of the south 
should remain to Haidicanute ; and till that pimce should appear and 
take possession of his dominions, Emma fixed her lesidence at Win* 
Chester, and established herauthority over her son’s share of the partition. 

Meanwhile, Robert, Duke of Normandy, died m a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and being succeeded by a son, yet a minor, the two 
English princes, Alfred and Edwaid, who found no longer any coun- 
tenance or protection in that country, gladly embraced the opportunity 
of paying a visit, with a numerous retinue, to their mother Emma, who 
seemed to be placed m a state of so much power and splendour at 
Winchester. But the face of affairs soon woie a melancholy aspect. 
Earl Godwin had been gamed by the aits of Harold, who promised to 
espouse the daughter of that nobleman , and while the treaty was yet 
a secret, these two tyrants laid a plan for the destruction of the 
English princes. Alfred was invited to London by Harold with many 
professions of friendship ; but when he had reached Guildford, he was. 
set upon by Godwin’s vassals, about six hundred of his tram were 
murdered m the most cruel manner, he himself was taken prisoner, his* 
eyes were put out, and he was conducted to the monastery of Ely, 
where he died soon after.^ Edward and Emma, appiized of the fate 

Hunt ,p 36s, Ypod Neustr ,p 434, Hoveden, p. 438 , Chron Mailr , p. 156 , Higden, 
p a77, Chron St Petn de Burgo, p 39. Sim Dun , p 179; Abbas Rieval ,p 366, 374 r 
Brompton, p. 933 , Gul Gem , lib yii , cap, ii , Matth. West,, p, 209 , Flor ■VVigom , p, 622; 
Alur Beverl , p 118 
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whicli was awaiting tliem^ fled beyond sea, the former into Normandy, 
the latter^ into Flanders. While Harold, tnumphmg m his bloody 
pohqr, took possession without resistance of all the dominions assigned 
to his brother. 

This is the only memorable action peiformed during a reign of four 
years, by this pnnce, who gave so bad a specimen of his character, 
and whose bodily accomplishments alone are known to us by his 
appellation of Barefoot, which he acquired from his agility in running 
and walking. He died on the 14th of April, 1039, little regretted or 
esteemed by his subjects ; and left the succession open to his brother, 
Hardicanute. 

HARDICANUTE. — Hardicanute, or Canute the Hardy, that is, the 
robust (for he too is chiefly known by his bodily accomplishments), 
though by remaining so long in Denmark he had been deprived of his 
share in the partition of the kingdom, had not abandoned his preten- 
sions ; and he had determined, before Harold's death, to recover by 
arms what he had lost, either by his own negligence, or by the 
necessity of his affairs. On pretence of pa\nng a visit to the queen 
dowager in Flanders, he had assembled a fleet of sixty sail, and was 
preparing to make a descent on England, when intelligence of his bro- 
ther's death induced him to sail immediately to London, where he was 
received m tnumph, and acknowledged king without opposition. 

The first act of Hardicanute's government afforded his subjects a 
bad prognostic of his future conduct. He was so enraged at Harold 
for depriving him of his share of the kingdom, and for the cruel treat- 
ment of his brother Alfred, that m an impotent desire of revenge 
against the dead, he ordered his body to be dug up and to be thrown 
into the Thames : and when it %vas found by some fishermen and 
buned in London, he ordered it again to be dug up and to be thrown 
again into the river • but it was fished up a second time and then 
interred with great secrecy. Godwin, equally servile and insolent, 
submitted to be his instrument in that unnatural and brutal action. 

That nobleman knew that he was universally believed to have been 
an accomplice in the barbarity exercised on Alfred, and that he was 
on that account obnoxious to Hardicanute , and perhaps he hoped by 
displaying this rage against Harold's memory, to justify himself from 
having had any participation in his counsels But Prince Edward, 
being invited over by the king, immediately on his appearance pre- 
ferred an accusation against Godwin for the murder of Alfred, and 
demanded justice for that crime. Godwin, in order to appease the 
king, made him" a magnificent present of a galley with a gilt stem, 
rowed by fourscore men, who woie each of them a gold bracelet on ids 
arm, weighing sixteen ounces, and were aimed and clothed in the mosit 
sumptuous manner. Hardicanute, pleased with the splendour of this 
spectacle, quickly forgot his brother's murder; and on Godwin's swear- 
ing that he was innocent of the crime, he allowed him to be acquitted 

Though Hardicanute, before his accession, had been called over by 
the vows of the English, he soon lost the affections of the nation by 
his misconduct ; but nothing appeared more grievous to them than his 
renewing the imposition of Danegelt, and obhgmg the nation to pay a 
great sum of money to the fleet wMch brought him from Denmark 
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Tlie discontent ran High in many places : in Worcester the populace 
rose and put to death two of the collectors. The king, enraged at this 
opposition, swore vengeance against the city, and ordered three noble- 
men, Godwin, Duke of Wessex, Siward, Duke of Northumberland, 
and Leofric, Duke of Mercia, to execute his menaces with the utmost 
rigour. They were obliged to set fiie to the city and deliver it up to 
be plundered by their solders; but they saved the lives of the inhabit- 
ants, whom they confined m a small island of the Severn, called 
Beverey, till by their intercession, the/ were able to appease the king 
and obtain the pirdon of the supplicants 

This violent government was of short duration. Hardicanute died 
in two years after his accession, at the nuptials of a Danish lord which 
he had honoured with his presence. His usual habits of intempeiance 
were so well known, that notwithstanding his robust constitution, his 
sudden death gave as httle surpnse as it did sorrow to his subjects. 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR —The English, on the death 
(A.D 1041) of Hardicanute, saw a favourable opportumty for recovenng 
their liberty, and for shaiing off the Danish yoke under which they 
had so long laboured. Sweyn, King of Norway, the eldest son of 
Canute, was absent i and as the last two kings had died without issue, 
none of that race presented himself, nor any whom the Danes could 
support as successor to the throne. Prince Edward was fortunately at 
court on his brother’s demise, and though the descendants of Edmond 
Ironside were the true heirs of the Saxon family, yet their absence m 
so remote a country as Hungary, appeared a sufficient reason for their 
exclusion, to a people like the English, so little accustomed to observe 
a regular order in the succession of their monarchs. All delays might 
be dangerous, and the present occasion must hastily be embraced , while 
the Danes, without concert, without a leader, astonished at the present 
incident, and anxious only for their personal safety, durst not oppose 
the united voice of the nation. 

But the concurrence of circumstances in favour of Edward, might 
have failed of its effect had his succession been opposed by Godwin, 
whose power, alliances, and abilities gave him a great influence at all 
times, especiaUy amidst those sudden oppoitunities which always 
attend a revolution of government, and which, either seized or neglected, 
commonly prove decisive. There were opposite reasons which divided 
men’s hopes and fears with regard to Godwin’s conduct. On the one 
hand, the credit of that nobleman lay chiefly in Wessex, which was 
almost entirely inhabited by English . it was therefore presumed that 
he would second the wishes of that people in restoring the Saxon line, 
and in humbling the Danes, from whom he, as well as they had reason 
to dread, as they had already felt the most grievous oppressions. On the 
other hand, theie subsisted a declared animosity between Edward 
and Godwin, on account of Alfred’s murder, of which the latter had 
publicly been accused by the prince, and which he might believe 
so deep an offence, as could never on account of any subsequent 
merits, be sincerely pardoned. But their common friends here inter- 
posed , and representing the necessity of their good correspondence, 
obliged them to lay aside all jealousy and rancour, and concur in 
restoring liberty to their native country. Godwin only stipulated that 
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Edward, as a pledge of his sincere reconciliation, should promise to 
marry his daughter Editha ; and having foitified himself by his alli- 
ance, he summoned a general council at Gillingham, and prepared 
every measure for secunng the succession to Edwaid The English 
were unanimous and zealous in their resolutions, the Danes were 
divided and dispirited . any small opposition which appeared in this 
assembly was biow-beaten and suppiessed, and Edward was crowned 
king with eveiy demonstration of duty and affection. 

The triumph of the English upon this signal and decisive advan- 
tage, was* at first attended with some insult and violence against the 
Danes ; but the king, by the mildness of his character soon reconciled 
the latter to his administration, and the distinction between the two 
nations gradually disappeared. The Danes were interspersed with 
the English in most of the provinces ; they spoke nearly the same 
language ; they differed little in their manners and laws ; domestic 
dissensions in Denmark prevented for some years any powerful in- 
vasions fiom thence which might awaken past nnimosities ; and as 
the Norman conquest, which ensued soon after, reduced both nations 
to equal subjection, there is no further mention m history of any dif- 
ference between them. The joy, however, of their present dehverance 
made such impression on the minds of the English, that they insti- 
tuted an annual festival for celebrating that great event ; and it was 
observed in some countiies, even to the time of Spelman (Speh 
Gloss, in verbo Hocday) 

The popularity which Edward enj‘oyed on his accession, was not 
destroyed by the first act of his administration, his resuming all the 
grants of his immediate piedecessors ; an attempt which is commonly 
attended with the most dangerous consequences The poverty of the 
crown convinced tlie nation that this act of violence was becoming 
absolutely necessary , and as the loss fell chiefly on the Danes, who 
had obtained large grants from their late kings, their countrymen, on 
account of their ser\ices in subduing the kingdom, the English were 
rather pleased to see them reduced to their primitive poverty. The 
king’s seventy also towaids his mother, the queen-dowager, though 
exposed to some moie censure, met not with very general isappro- 
bation. He had hitherto lived on indifferent terms with that piincess : 
he accused her of neglecting him and his brother dunng their adverse 
fortune (Anglia Sacia, vol. i , p. 237). He remaiked, that, as the 
supeiior qualities of Canute, and his better tieatinent of her, had 
made her entirely indifferent to the memory of Ethelred, she also 
gave the preference to her children of the second bed, and always re- 
garded Hardicanute as her favouiite. The same reasons had probably 
made her unpopular m England , and though her benefactions to the 
monks obtained her the favour of that order, the nation was in 
general, displeased to see her stripped by Edward of immense trea- 
sures which she had amassed. He confined her, during the remainder 
of her life, in a monastery at Winchester ; but carried his rigour 
against her no further The stones of his accusing her of a partici- 
pation m her son Alfred’s muider, and of a cnnimal correspondeiice 
with the Bishop of Winchester, and also of her justifying herself by 
treading barefoot, without receiving any hurt, over nine burning 
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ploughshares, were the inventions of the monkish histonans, and 
were propagated and believed from the silly wonder of posterity 
(Higden, p. 277). 

,The English flattered themselves that by the accession of Edward 
they were delivered for ever from the dominion of foreigners ; but 
they soon found that this evil was not yet entirely removed. The 
king had been educated in Normandy, and had contracted many 
intimacies with the natives of that country as well as an affection 
for their manners (Ingulf, p. 62). The court of England was soon 
hlled with Normans, who being distinguished both by the favour of 
Edward and by a degree of cultivation superior to that which was 
attained by the English in those ages, soon rendered their language, 
customs, and laws fashionable m the kingdom. The study of the 
French tongue became general among the people. The courtiers 
affected to imitate that nation m their dress, equipage, and entertain- 
ments. Even the lawyers employed a foreign language in their deeds 
and papers (Ibid) But, above all, the Church felt the influence and 
dominion of those strangers : Ulf and William, two Normans, who 
had formerly been the kmg^s chaplains, were cieated Bishops of Dor- 
chester and London. Robert, a Norman also, was piomoted to the 
see of Canterbury (Chron. Sax, p. 161), and always enjoyed the high- 
est favour of his master, of which his abilities rendered him not un- 
worthy. And though the king^s prudence, or his want of authority, 
made him confei almost all the civil and militaiy emplojments on the 
natives, the ecclesiastical preferments fell often to the share of the 
Normans ; and as the latter possessed Edwaid^s confidence, they had 
secretly a great influence on public affaus, and excited the jealousy of 
the English, particulaily of Eail Godwin (W Malm , p 80) 

This powerful nobleman, besides being Duke or Eail of Wessex, 
had the counties of Kent and Sussex annexed to his government. His 
eldest son, Sweyn, possessed the same authoiity in the counties of 
Oxford, Berks, Gloucester, and Heiefoid : and Harold, his second 
son, was Duke of East Anglia, and at the same time governor of 
Essex. The gieat authoiity of this family was supported by immense 
possessions and powerful alliances ; and the abilities as well as am- 
bition of Godwin himself, contributed to render it still more danger- 
ous. A prince of greater capacity and vigour than Edwaid would 
have found it difficult to support the dignity of the crown under such 
circumstances , and as the haughty temper of Godwin made him 
often forget the lespect due to his prince, Edward’s animosity against 
him w^as grounded on personal as well as political considerations, on 
recent as well as more ancient injuries. The king, in puisuance of 
his engagements, had (a.d. 1048) indeed married Editha, the daugh- 
ter of Godwin (Chron. Sax, p. 157); but this alliance became a fresh 
source of enmity between them. Edward’s hatred of the father was 
transferred to that princess ; and Editha, though possessed of many 
amiable accomplishments, could never acquire the confidence and 
affection of her husband. It is even pretended that during the whole 
course of her life he abstained from aU commerce of love with "her ; 
and such was the absurd admiration paid to an inviolable chastity 
dunng those ages, that his conduct m this particular 1^ highly cele- 
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brated by tbe monkish historians, and greatly contributed to his 
acquiring the title of saint and confessor, ^ 

The most popular pretence on which Godwin could ground Ins dis- 
affection to the king and his administration, w^as to complain of the 
influence of the Normans in the government ; and a declared oppo- 
sition had thence arisen between him and these favountes. It was 
not long before this animosity broke into actiOn. Eustace, Count of 
Boulogne, having paid a visit to the king, passed by Dover in his 
return : one of his tram, being refused entrance to a lodging which 
had been assigned him, attempted to make his way by force, and in 
the contest he wounded the master of the house. The inhabitants re- 
venged the insult by the death of the stranger; the count and his train 
took arms and murdered the wounded townsman ; a tumult ensued ; 
near twenty persons were killed on each side , and Eustace being over- 
powered by numbers, was obliged to save his life by flight from the fury 
of the populace He hurried immediately to court and complained 
of the usage he had met with. The king entered zealously into the 
quarrel, and was highly displeased that a sti anger of such distinction, 
whom he had invited over to his couit, should, without any just cause, 
as he believed, have felt so sensibly the insolence and animosity of his 
people. He gave orders to Godwin, m whose government Dover lay, 
to repair immediately to the place and to punish the inhabitants for 
the crime. But Godwin, who desired rather to encourage than repress 
the popular discontents against foreigners, refused obedience, and en- 
deavoured to throw the whole blame of the not on the Count of 
Boulogne, and his retinue.® Edward, touched in so sensible a point, saw 
the necessity of exerting the royal authonty ; and he threatened God- 
win, if he persisted in his disobedience, to make him feel the utmost 
effects of his resentment. 

The earl perceiving the rupture to be unavoidable, and pleased to 
embark in a cause where it was likely he should be supported by his 
countrymen, made preparations for his own defence, or rather for an 
attack on Edward. Under pretence of lepiessing some disorders on 
the Welsh frontier, he secretly assembled a great army, and was 
approaching the king, who resided without any military force, and 
without suspicion, at Gloucester (Chi on. Sax, p. 163 ; W.Malm.,p 81). 
Edward applied for protection to Siwaid, Duke of Northumberland, 
and Leofric, Duke of Mercia, two powerful noblemen, whose lealousy 
of Godwin's greatness, as well as their duty to the crown, engaged 
them to defend the king in this extremity. They hastened to him 
with such of their followers as they could assemble on a sudden ; and 
finding the danger much greater than they at first apprehended, they 
issued orders for musteiing all the forces within their resp^feive 
governments, and for marching them without delay to the defeiice of 
the king's person and authonty. Edward, meanwhile, endeavoured 
to gam time by negotiation ; while Godwin, who thought the king 
entirely in his power, and who was wiUmg to save appearances, fell 
into the snare ; and not sensible that he ought to have no farther 

^ W. Malm., p So , Higden, p 277 ; Abtas Rieval , p 366, 377 , HaMi* WesL, p. 221 ; 
Chron Thom Wykes, p. 21 ; Anglia Sacra, vol i-, p. 241. 

» Chron. Sax., p- 163 > W. Malm., p 81 ; Hig 4 ep, p 279. 
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resen^e after he had proceeded so far, he lost the favourable oppoi- 
tumty of rendering himself master of the government. 

The English, though they had no high idea of Edward’s vigoui and 
capacity, boie him gieat affection on account of his humanity, justice, 
and piet>, as well as the long race of their native kings from whom he 
was descended, and they hastened from all quarters to defend him 
from the present danger. His army w as now so considerable, that he 
ventured to take the field , and marching to London, he summoned 
a great council to judge of the rebellion of Godwin and his sons. 
These noblemen pretended at first that they weie willing to stand 
their trial, but having in vain endeavoured to make their adherents 
persist in rebellion, they offeicd to come to London, provided they 
might receive hostages for their safety ; this proposal being rejected, 
they w'ere obliged to disband the remains of their foices, and have 
recourse to flight. Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, gave protection to 
Godwin and his three sons, Gurth, Sweyn, and Tosti, the latter of 
whom had married the daughter of that piince , Harold and Leofwin, 
two others of his sons, took shelter in Ireland The estates of the fathei 
and sons were confiscated, their governments were given to others; 
Queen Editha was confined m a monastery at Warewel; and the 
greatness of this family, once so formidable, seemed now to be totally 
supplanted and oveithiown 

But Godwin had fi.\ed his authonty on too film a basis, and he was 
too ^tiongly suppoited by alliances both foieign and domestic, not to 
occasion further distuibances, and make newcftoits for his re-establish- 
ment. The Earl of Flandeis permitted him to puichase and hue 
ships within his haibours, and Godwin, having (ad. 1052) manned 
them with his follow’ers, and with freebooteis of all nations, put to sea 
and attempted to make a descent at Sandwich The king, infoiincd 
of his picparations, had equipped a consideiable fleet, much superioi 
to that of the enemy, and the earl, hastily, befoie their appearance, 
made his retreat into the Flemish haibouis (Sim Dun , p 186). The 
English court, alluied by the present security, and destitute of all 
vigorous counsels, allowed the seamen to disband, and the fleet to go 
to decay (Chron Sax,p. 166); while Godwin, expecting this event, 
kept his men in readiness foi action He put to sea immediately, ancl 
sailed to the Isle of Wight, wheie he was joined by Haiold wuth a 
squadron which that nobleman had collected in Iieland. He was now 
master of the sea, and entering eveiy harbour in the southern coast, 
he seized ail the ships (Ibid ), and summoned his followers in those 
counties which had so long been subject to his government, to assist 
him m pi ocunng justice to himself, his family, and his country, against 
the tyranny of foreigners Reinforced by gieat numbeis fiom all 
qjiarters, he entered the Thames, and appealing befoie London, threw 
every thing into confusion The king alone seemed lesolute to defend 
himself to the last extiemity, but the interposition of the English 
nobility, many of whom favoured Godwin’s pietensions, made Edward 
hearken to terms of accommodation; and the feigned humility of the 
eail, who disclaimed all intention of offeiing violence to his sovereign, 
and desiied only to justify himself by a fair and open trial, paved the 
way for his moie eisy admission. It was stipulated that he should 
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give hostages for his good behaviour, and that the primate and all the 
foreigners should be banished ; by this treaty, the piesent danger of a 
civil war was obviated, but the authonty of the ciown was considerably 
impaired, or rather entirely annihilated. Edward, sensible that he 
had not power sufficient to secuie Godwin's hostages m England, sent 
sent them over to his kinsman, the young Duke of Noimandy. 

Godwin's death, which happened soon after, while he was sitting at 
table with the king, prevented him from further establishing the 
authority which he had acquired, and from reducing Edward to* still 
greater subjection ^ He ivas succeeded in the government of Wessex, 
Sussex, Kent, and Essex, and in the office of steward of the house- 
hold, a place of great power, by his son Haiold, who was actuated by 
an ambition equal to that of his father, and was superior to him in 
address, in insinuation, and in virtue B)’’ a modest and gentle de- 
meanour, he acquired the goodwill of Edward , at least, softened that 
hatred ^vhich the prince had so long borne his family (Biohipton, 
p 948) ; and gaming every day new partisans by his bounty and affa- 
Inlity, he pioceeded m a more silent, and therefore a more dangerous 
manner, to the inciease of his authonty. The king, who had not 
sufficient vigour directly to oppose his progress, knew of no other ex- 
pedient than that hazaidous one, of raising him a iival in the family 
of Leofric, Duke of hleicia, wdiose son Algar w’as invested with the 
government of East- Anglia, w hich before the banishment of Harold, 
had belonged to the latter nobleman But this policy of balancing 
opposite parties required a more steady hand to manage it than that 
of Edward, and natuialiy produced faction, and even civil broils, 
among nobles of such mighty and independent authonty. Algar was 
soon after expelled his government by the intrigues and power of 
Harold ; but being protected by Griffith, Pnnce of Wales, who had 
married his daughter, as w’-ell as by the power of his father Leofric, 
he obhged Harold to submit to an accommodation, and was reinstated 
in the goveinment of East- Anglia. This peace w^as not of long dura- 
tion ; Harold, taking advantage of Leofnc's death, which happened 
soon after, expelled Algar anew and banished him the kingdom , and 
though that nobleman made a fiesh irruption into East- Anglia with an 
army of Norwegians, and oven an the countiy, his death soon freed 
Harold from the pretensions of so dangerous a iival Edward, the 
eldest son of Algar, was indeed advanced to the government of 
Mercia ; but the balance which the king desired to estabhsh between 
those potent families was wholly lost, and the influence of Harold 
greatly preponderated. 

The death (A.D. 1055) of Siward, Duke of Northumberland, made 
the way still more open to the ambition of that nobleman. Siward, 
besides his other ments, had acquned honour to England by his $uc- 
cesssful conduct m the only foreign enterprise undertaken during the 
reign of Edward. Duncan, King of Scotland, was a pnnce of a gentle 

^ The ingenious author of the article * Godwin,* m the * Biographia Bntanmca,* has endea- 
voured to clear the memory of that nobleman, upon the suppo-ition that all the English 
annals had been falsified by the Norman historians alter the conquest But that this 
supposition has not much foundation, appears hence, that almost all these hxsstonans have 

§ ven a very good character of his son Harold, whom it was much more the interest of the 
orman cause to blacken. 
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disposition, but possessed riot the genjus requisite for governing a 
country so turbulent, and so much infested by the intrigues and 
animosities of the great Macbeth, a powerful nobleman, and nearly 
allied to the ciown, not content with curbing the king’s authonty, 
earned still farther his pestilent ambition; he put his sovereign to 
death; chaced Malcolm Kenmore, his son and heir, into England, 
and usurped the crown. Siward, whose daughter was married to 
Duncan, embraced by Edward’s orders the protection of this distressed 
family ; he marched an army into Scotland, and having defeated and 
killed Macbeth in battle, he restored Malcolm to the throne of his an- 
cestors.^ This service, added to his former connections with the royal 
family of Scotland, brought a great accession to the authority of 
Siward in the north ; but as he had lost his eldest son, Osberne, 
in the action with Macbeth, it proved in the issue fatal to his family. 
His second son, Walthoef, appealed on his father’s death too young to 
be entrusted with the government of Northumbeiland • and Harold’s 
influence obtained that dukedom for his own brother, Tosti. 

There are two circumstances related of Siward, which discover his 
high sense of honour, and his maitial disposition. Wlien intelligence 
was brought him of his son Osbeme’s death he was inconsolable, till 
he heard that the vround was received in the breast, and that he had 
behaved with great gallantry m the action. When he found his own 
death approaching, he ordered his seivants to clothe him in a com- 
plete suit of armour, and sitting erect on the couch, with a spear m 
his hand, declared that m that posture, the only one worthy of a war- 
rior, he would patiently await the fatal moment. 

The king, now worn out with cares and infirmities, felt himself far 
advanced in the decline of life , and having no issue himself, began to 
think of appointing a successor to the kingdom. He sent a deputation 
to Hungary, to invite over his nephew, Edward, son of his elder bro- 
ther, and the only remaining heir of the Saxon line That prince, 
whose succession to the crown would have been easy and undisputed, 
came to England with his children, Edgar, surnamed Atheling, Mar- 
garet, and Christina ; but his death, which happened a few days after 
his arrival, threw the king into new difficulties He saw that the 
great power and ambition of Harold had tempted him to think of ob- 
taining possession of the throne on the first vacancy, and that Edgar, 
on account of his youth and inexpenence, was very unfit to oppose the 
pietensions of so popular and enterprising a rival The animosity 
which he had long borne to Earl Godwin, made him averse to the 
succession of his son, and he could not, without extreme reluctance, 
think of an increase of grandeur to a family which had risen on the 
rums of royal authority, and -which, by the murder of Alfred^ his 
brother, had contributed so much to the weakening of the Saxon line. 
In this uncertainty, he secretly cast his eye towards his kinsman, 
William, Duke of Normandy, as the only person whose power and 
reputation and capacity could support any destination which he 
might make m his favour, to the exclusion of Harold and his family 
(Ingulf, p 68). 

This famous prince was natural son of Robert, Duke of Normandy, 

1 W. Malm., p. 79 , Ho\ eden, p 443, Chron Mailr , p 158 , Buchanan, p. 115, edit. 1715. 
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by Hariotta, daughter of a tanner in Falaise (Brompton, p. 910), and 
was very eaily established in that grandeur from which his birth 
seemed to have set him at so gieat a distance While he was but nine 
years of age, his father had resolved to undertake a pilgnmage to Je- 
rusalem ; a fashionable act of devotion which had taken place of the 
pilgnmages to Rome, and which, as it was attended with more diiSculty 
and danger, and earned those religious adventurers to the first sources 
of Christianity, appeared to them more mentonous Before his depar- 
ture, he assembled the states of the duchy, and infonnmg them of his 
design, he engaged them to swear allegiance to his natural son, Wil- 
liam, whom, as he had no legitimate i&sue, he intended, m case he 
should die in the pilgnmage, to leai^e successor to his dominions (W. 
Malm., p. 95). As he was a prudent prince, he could not but foresee 
the great inconveniences which must attend this journey, and this set- 
tlement of his succession ; arising from the perpetual turbulency of the 
great, the claims of other branches of the ducal family, and the power 
of the French monarch ; but all these consideiations were surmounted 
by the prevailing zeal for pilgrimages (Ypod. Neust , p. 452), and, pro- 
bably, the more important they were, the more would Robert exult in 
sacrificing them to what he imagined to be his religious duty. 

This prince, as he had apprehended, died in his pilgrimage; and the 
minority of his son vds attended with all those disorders which were 
almost unavoidable in that situation. The hcentious nobles, fireed from 
the awe of sovereign authoiity, broke out into personal animosities 
against each other, and made the whole country a scene of war and 
devastation (W. Malm, p 95; GuL Gemet, lib vii., cap. i). Roger,' 
Count of Tom, and Alain, Count of Brittany, advanced claims to the 
dominion of the state; and Henry L, Kmg of France, thought the 
opportunity favourable for reducing the power of a vassal who had 
originally acquired his settlement in so violent and invidious a manner, 
and who had long appeared formidable to his soveieign (W. Main., 
p. 97). The regency established by Robert encountered great difficul- 
ties in supporting the government under this complication of dangers ; 
and the young piince, when he came to maturity, found himself reduced 
to a very low condition. But the great quahties which he soon dis- 
played in the field and in the cabinet, gave encouragement to his 
fnends and struck a terror into his enemies. He opposed himself on 
all sides against his rebellious subjects and against foreign invaders ; 
and by his valour and conduct prevailed in every action. He obhgad 
the French king to grant him peace on reasonable terms; he expelled 
all pretenders to the sovereignty ; and he reduced his turbulent bar<ms 
to pay submission to his authonty, and to suspend their mutual ani- 
mosities. The natural severity of his temper appealed in a rigofoas 
administration of justice , and having found the happy effects m this 
plan of government, without which the laws in those ages became 
totally impotent, he regaided it as a fixed maxim that an 
conduct was the first duty of a sovereign. 

The tranquility which he had established in his dominions had given 
William leisure to pay a visit to the Kmg of England duni^ the time 
of Godwin’s banishment; and he was received in a manner suitable to 
the great reputation which he had acquired, to the relation by which 
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he was connected with Edward, and to the obligations which that 
prince owed to his family.^ On the return of Godwin and the expul- 
sion of the Norman favourites, Robert, Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
before his departure peisuaded Edwaid to think of adopting William 
as his successor , a counsel which was favoured by the king^s aversion 
to Godwin, his preposse^ions for |he Normans, and his esteem of the 
duke. That prelate, therefore, received a commission to inform Wil- 
liam of the king’s intentions in his favour ; and he was the first person 
that opened the mind of the pnnce to entertain those ambitious hopes.^ 
But Edward, irresolute and feeble in his purpose, finding that the 
English would more easily acquiesce m the restoration of the Saxon 
line, had in the meantime invited his brother's descendants from 
Hungary, with a view of having them recognised heirs to the crown. 
The death of his nephew, and the inexpenence and unpromising quali- 
ties of young Edgar, made him resume his former intentions in favour 
of the Duke of Normandy; though his aversion to hazardous enter- 
prises engaged him to postpone the execution, and even to keep his 
purpose secret fiom all his ministers. 

Harold, meanwhile proceeded after a more open manner in increas- 
ing his popularity, in establishing his power, and in preparing the way 
for his advancement on the first vacancy ; an ei ent which, from the 
age and infirmities of the king, appeared not very distant. But there 
was still an obstacle which it was requisite for him previously to over- 
come. Earl Godwin, when restored to his power and fortune, had 
given hostages for his good behaviour; and among the rest one son 
and one grandson, whom Edward, for greater security, as has been 
related, had consigned to the custody of the Duke of Normandy. 
Harold, though not awaie of the duke’s being his competitor, was un- 
easy that such neai relations should be detained piisoners in a foreign "* 
country; and he w’as afraid lest William should, m favour of Edgar, 
retain these pledges as a check on the ambition of any other pretender. 
He represented therefore to the king his unfeigned submission to 
royal authority, his steady duty to his pnnce, and the little necessity 
there was, after such a uniform trial of his obedience, to detain any 
longer those hostages who had been lequired on the first composmgs 
of civil discords. By these topics, enforced by his great power, he 
extorted the king’s consent to release them; and in order to effect his 
purpose, he immediately proceeded with a numerous retinue on his 
journey to Normandy A tempest drove him on the territory of Guy, 
Count of Ponthieu, who, being informed of his quality, immediately 
detained him prisoner, and demanded an exorbitant sum for his 
ransom. Harold found means to convey intelligence of his situation 
to the Duke of Normandy; and represented that, while he was pro- 
ceeding to /i^s court, m execution of a commission fiom the King of 
England, he had met wnth this haish treatment from the mercenary 
disposition of the Count of Ponthieu. 

William w'as immediately sensible of the importance of the incident 
He foresaw that if he could once gam Harold, either by favours or 
menaces, his way to the throne of England would be open, and Erhard 
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would meet with no further obstacle in executing the favourable inten- 
tions which he had entertained in his behalf. He senf, therefore, a 
messenger to Guy, m order to demand the liberty of hjs pnsoner; and 
that nobleman, not danng to refuse so great a pnnce, put Harold into 
the hands of the Norman, who conducted him to Rouen. William re- 
ceived him with every demonstration of respect and friendship; and 
aftwr showing himself disposed to comply with his desire, in delivering 
up the hostages, he took an opportunity of disclosing to him the great 
secret of his pretensions to the crown of England, and of the will which 
Edward intended to make m his favour. He desired the assistance of 
Harold in perfecting that design ; he made professions of the utmost 
gratitude m return for so great an obligation; he promised that the 
present grandeur of Harold's family, which supported itself with difH- 
culty under the jealousy and hatred of Edward, should receive new 
increase from a successor v/ho would be so greatly beholden to him 
for his advancement. Harold was surprised at this declaration of the 
duke , but being sensible that he should never recover his own liberty, 
much less that of his brother and nephew, if he refused the demand, 
he feigned a compliance with William, renounced all hopes of the 
crown for himself, and professed his sincere intention of supporting the 
will of Edward, and seconding the pretensions of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. William, to bind him faster to his interests, besides offering 
him one of his daughters in marriage, required him to take an oath 
that he would fulfil his promises , and m order to render the oath more 
obligatory, he employed an artifice well suited to the ignorance and 
superstition of the age. He secretly conveyed under the altar, on 
which Harold agreed to swear, the relics of some of the most revered 
martyrs, and when Harold had taken the oath, he showed him the 
lehcs, and admonished him to observe rehgiously an engagement 
which had been ratified uith so tremendous a sanction.^ The English 
nobleman was astonished, but dissembling his concern, he renewed 
the same piofessions, and was dismissed with all the marks of mutual 
confidence by the Duke of Normandy. 

When Harold found himself at libeity, his ambition suggested casu- 
istry sufficient to justify to him the violation of an oath which had been 
extorted fiom him by fear, and which, if fulfilled, might be attended 
with the subjection of his native country to a foreign power. He 
continued still to practise every ait of popularity; to increase the 
number of his partisans , to reconcile the minds of the English to the 
idea of his succession , to revive the hatred of the Normans ; and by 
an ostentation of his power and influence, to deter the timorous Edward 
from executing his intended destination in favour of William. Fortune, 
about this time, threw two incidents in his way, by which he was 
enabled to acquire geneial favour, and to increase the character which 
he had already attained, of virtue and abilities. 

The Welsh, though a less formidable enemy than the Danes, had 
long been accustomed to infest the western borders ; and after com- 
mitting spoil on the low countries, they usually made a hasty retreat 
into their mountains, where they W’ere sheltered from thb pursuit of 

iWace, p 4S9, 460, MS penes Carte, p 354, W, Mabei., p. 93, H. Hunt , p. 3663 
Hoveden, p, 449, Brompton, p 947. 
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their enemies, and were ready to seize the first favourable opportunity of 
renewing their depredations. Griffith, the reignmg prince, had greatly 
distinguished hijnself in those incursions ; and his name had become 
so temble to the Enghsh, that Haioid found he could do nothing moie 
acceptable to the public and more honourable for himself than the 
suppressing of so dangerous an enemy. He formed the plan of an 
expedition against Wales ; and having prepared some light-armed foot 
to pursue the natives mto their fastnesses, some cavalry to scour the 
open country, and a squadron of ships to attack the sea-coast, he 
emj^yed at once all these forces against the Welsh, prosecuted his 
advantages with vigour, made no intermission in his assaults, and at 
hit reduced the enemy to such distress, that in order to prevent their 
total destruction, they made a sacrifice of their prince, whose head 
they cut off and sent to Harold ; and they were content to receive as 
their sovereigns two Welsh noblemen appointed by Edward to rule 
over them. The other incident was no less honourable to Harold. 

Tosti, brother of this nobleman, who had been created Duke of 
Northumberland, being of a violent, tyrannical temper, had acted with 
such cruelty and injustice that the inhabitants rose in rebellion and 
chased him from his government, Morcar and Edwin, two brothers, 
who possessed great povrer in those parts, and who were grandsons of 
the great Duke Leofnc, concurred in the msuirection ; and the foimer, 
being elected duke, advanced with an aimy to oppose Harold, who 
was commissioned by the king to reduce and chastise tlie North- 
umbrians. Befoie the armies came to action, Morcar, w'ell acquainted 
with the generous disposition of the English commander, endeavoured 
to justify his own conduct. He represented to Haiold that Tosti had 
behaved in a manner unw^orthy of the station to wbich he was ad- 
vanced, and no one, not even a brother, could support such tyianny, 
without participating, m some degree, of tlie infamy attending it . that 
the Northumbrians, accustomed to a legal administration, and regaiding 
it as their birthright, were willing to submit to the king, but lequired 
a governor who ivould pay regard to their rights and piivileges ; that 
they had been taught by their ancestois that death was preferable to 
servitude, and had taken the field determined to pensh rather than 
suffer a renewal of those indignities to which they had so long been 
pposed ,* and they tiusted that Haiold, on reflection, would not defend 
in another that \iolent conduct fiom which he himself, m his own 
government, had ahvays kept at so great a distance. This vigorous 
remonstrance was accompanied by such a detail of facts, so well 
supported, that Harold found it piudent to abandon his brothei^s 
cause ; and returning to Edward, he , persuaded him to pardon the 
Northumbrians and to confirm Morcar m the government. He even 
married the sister of that nobleman (Order. Vitahs, p. 492), and by 
his interest piocuied Edwin, the younger brother, to be elected into 
the government of Mercia. Tosti, in a rage departed the langdom, and 
took shelter in Flanders with Earl Baldwin, his father-in-law. 

By this maniage Harold broke all measures with the Duke of 
Normandy ; and William clearly perceived that he could no longer 
rely on the oaths and promises w^hich he had extorted from him. But 
the English nebleman wras now in such a situation that he deemed it 
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no tenger necessary to dissemble He had, in his conduct towards the 
Northumbimns, given such a specimen of his moderation as had gained 
him the affections of his countrymen. He saw that almost all 
England was engaged m his interests, while he himself possessed the 
government of Wessex, Morcar that of Northumberland, and Edwm 
that of Mercia. He now openly aspiied to the succession, and 
insisted that since it was necessary, by the confession of all, to set 
aside the royal family, on account of the imbecility of Ed^ar the aile 
sumvmgheir, there was no one so capable of fihmg the thine as a 
nobleman of great power, of mature age, of long expenence of 
approved courage and abihties, who, being a native of the kingdom, 
would effectually secure it against the dominion and tyranny of fo- 
reigners. Edward, broken with age and infirmities, saw the difficulties 
too great for him to encounter; and though his mverate piepossessions 
kept him from seconding the pretensions of Harold, he took but 
feeble and irresolute steps for securing the succession of the Duke of 
JNormandy.i While he continued m this uncertainty, he was sui prised 
by ^ckness, which brought him to his gi*ave, on the 5th of Jan. 1066 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. 

This prince, to whom the monks gave the title of saint and con- 
lessor, was the last of the Saxon line that ruled in England. Though 
his reign was^ peaceable and fortunate, he owed his prosperity less to 
his own abiliues than to the conjunctures of the times. The Danes* 
en^loyed m other enterprises, attempted not those incursions which 
had been so troublesome to all his predecessois, and fatal to some of 
them. The facility of his disposition made him acquiesce tinder the 
goverament of Godwin and his son Harold ; and the abilities as well 
as the power of these noblemen enabled them, while they were en- 
tosted with authonty, to preserve domestic peace and tranquility. 
The most commendable circumstance of Edward^s go\einment, was 

‘S® transactions between Ed^vard, Harold, and the DuheofNor- 
i important passages of 

history liable to so great uncertainty I ha\e followed the account which 
appeared to rne the most consistent and probable It does not seem likely that Edward ever 
wUim the dukes favoi^, much less that he got it ratified by the States of Se 

known to all, and would have 

Sff ^ ^ the Conqueror, to whom it gave so plausible, and really so just a title : but 
iSaf manner in which he seems always to have mentioned it, proves 

teat he could only plead the known intentions of that monarch m his favour, which he was so 
desirous to call a will. There is indeed a charter of the Conqueror preserved by Dr Hickes, 

' 'where he calls himself Yex herediiarmst meamng heir by will , but a prince possessed 
of so much power, and attended with so much success, may employ what pretence he 
pleases It is sufficient to refute his pretences to observe that there is a ^eat diSerence and 

^Sd^Spo^y^all of Urem * ^ 

Agmn, some historians, particularly Malmesbury and Matthew of Westminster, afiinn that 
^areia naa no intention of going over to Normandy, but that taking the air in a pleasure-boat 
dnven over by stress of weather to the temtones of Guy, Count of 
nf Sr ™ probable in itself, and is contradicted by most 

ot the anment historians, it is contradicted by a very cunous and authentic monument *ately 
aiscovered It is a tapestry, preserved in the ducal palace of Rouen, and sumaosed to have 
]^en wou^t by orders of Matilda, wife to the emperor at least it is of very great antiquity. 
Harold is there represented as taking his departure from King Edward in execution of some 
mounting his vessel with a great tram The design oT redeeming his 
mothered nephew, who were hostages, is the most likely cause that can foe jassigned, and 
^ mentioned by Ei^mer, Hoveden, Brorapton, and Suneon of Durham For a 
further account of this piece of tapestry, see * Histoire de rAcadefme de Literature/ tom, 

XX page 535. 
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Lis attention to the administration of justice, and his compiling for 
that purpose a body of laws which he collected from the laws of 
Etheibert, Ina, and Alfred This compilation, though not lost (for the 
laws that pass under Edward's name were composed afterwaids, 
Spelman, in verbo Beihva\ was long the object of affection to 
the English nation. 

Edward the Confessor was the first that touched for the king's evil ; 
the opinion of his sanctity procured belief to this cure among the 
people ; his successors regarded it as a part of their state and grandeur 
to uphold the same opinion. It has been continued down to our time ; 
and the practice was first dropped by the present royal family, who 
observed that it could no longer give amazement even to the populace, 
and was attended with ridicule in the eyes of men of understanding. 

HAROLD — Harold had so well prepared matters before the death 
of Edward, that (January, 1066) he immediately stepped into the 
vacant throne ; and his accession was attended with as little opposition 
and disturbance as if he had succeeded by the most undoubted 
hereditary title. The citizens of London were his zealous partisans ; 
the bishops and clergy had adopted his cause ; and all the powerful 
nobility, connected with him by alliance or fiiendship, willingly seconded 
his pretensions The title of Edgar Atheling was scarcely mentioned, 
much less the claim of the Duke of Nonnaiidy ; and Harold, assem- 
bling his partisans, received the crown fiom their hands, without 
waiting for the free delibeiation of the states, or regularly submitting 
the question to their dehberation ^ If any weie averse to this measure, 
they were obliged to conceal their sentiments ; and the new prince, 
taking a general silence for consent, and founding his title on the 
supposed suffrages of the people, which appeared unanimous, w'as, on 
the day immediately succeeding Edward's death, crowned and anointed 
king by Aldred, Archbishop of York. The whole nation seemed 
joyfiilly to acquiesce in his elevation. 

The first symptoms of danger which the king discovered came 
from abroad, and from his own brother Tosti, who had submitted to a 
voluntary banishment in Flanders. Em aged at the successful ambi- 
tion of Harold, to which he himself had fallen a victim, he filled the 
court of Baldwin with complaints of the injustice which he had 
suffered ; he engaged the interest of that family against his brother ; 
he endeavoured to form intrigues with some of the discontented nobles 
in England ; he sent his emissaries to Norway, m order to rouse to 
arms the freebooters of that kingdom, and to excite their hopes of 
reaping advantage fiom the unsettled state of affairs on the usurpation 
of the new king : and that he might render the combination more 
formidable, he made a journey to Normandy, in expectation that the 
duke, who had mariied Matilda, another daughter of Baldwin, would, 
in revenge of his own wrongs, as well as those of Tosti, second, by 
his counsels and forces the projected invasion of England (Order, 
Vitalis, p. 492.) 
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The Duke of Normandy, when he first received intelligence of 
Harold’s intrigues and accession, had been moved to the highest pitch of 
indignation; but that he might give the better colour to his pretensions, 
he sent an embassy to England, upbraiding the prince with his breach 
of faith, and summoipng him to resign immediately possession of the 
kingdom. Harold replied to the Norman ambassadors, that the oath 
with which he was reproached had been extorted by the well-grounded 
fear of violence and could never, for that reason, be regarded as obli- 
gatory ; that he had had no commission, either from the late king or 
the States of England, who alone could dispose of the crown, to make 
any tender of the succession to the Duke of Normandy ; and if he, a 
private person, had assumed so much authonty, and had even volun- 
tarily sworn to support the duke’s pretensions, the oath was unlawful, 
and it was his duty to seize the first oppoitunity of breaking it ; that 
he had obtained the crown by the unanimous suffrages of the people, 
and should prove himself totally unwoithy of their favour, did he not 
strenuously maintain those national liberties with whose protection 
they had entrusted him ; and that the duke, if he made any attempt 
by force of arms, should experience the power of a united nation, 
conducted by a piince, who, sensible to the obligations imposed on 
him by his royal dignity, was determined that the same moment 
should put a period to his life and to his government.^ 

This answer was no other than William expected; and he had 
previously fixed his resolution of making an attempt upon England. 
Consulting only his courage, his resentment, and his ambition, he over- 
looked all the difficulties inseparable from an attack on the great king- 
dom by such infenor force, and he saw only the circumstances which 
would facilitate his enterprise. He considered that England, ever since 
the accession of Canute, had enjoyed profound tranquility dunng a 
period of near fifty years , and it would require time for its soldiers, 
enervated by long peace, to leain discipline and its generals ex- 
perience. He knew that it was entirely unprovided with fortified 
towns, by which it could prolong the war, but must venture its whole 
fortune in one decisive action against a veteran enemy, who, being once 
master of the field, would be in a condition to overrun the kingdom. 
He saw that Harold, though he had given proofs of vigour and bravery, 
had newly mounted a fhrone which he had acquired by faction, from 
which he had excluded a very ancient royal family, and which was 
likely to totter under him by its own instability, much more if shaken 
by any violent external impulse. And he hoped that the very circum " 
stance of his crossing the sea, quitting his own country, and leaving 
himself no hope of retreat, as it would astonish the enemy by ti^e bold- 
ness of the enterprise, would inspirit his soldieis by despair, and rouse 
them to sustain the reputation of the Norman arms. 

The Normans, as they had long "been distinguished by valour among 
all the European nations, had at this time attained to the highest pitch 
of military glory. Besides acquiring by arms such a noble temtory in 
France; besides defending it against continual attempts of the French 
monarch and all its neighbours , besides exerting many acts of vigour 

IW. Malm., p. 99, Higden, p, 285; Matth. West, p. 222, De Gest. Angl. incerta 
auctore, p. 331. 
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under their present sovereign; they had about this very time revived their 
ancient fame by the most hazardous exploits and the most wonderful 
successes in the other extremity of Europe. A few Norman adven- 
turers in Italy had acquired such an ascendant, not only over the 
Italians and Greeks, but the Germans and Saracens, that they expelled 
those foreigners, procured to themselves ample establishments, and 
laid the fouucktion of the opulent kingdom of Naples and Sicily (GuL 
Gemet^ lib. viL, cap. 30). These enterprises of men who weie all of 
them vassals in Normandy, many of them banished for faction and 
rebeiion, excited the ambition of the haughty William, who disdained, 
examples of fortune and valour, to be deterred from making 
mi aettack on a neighbounng country where he could be supported by 
whole force of his pnncipality. 

The situation also of Europe inspired’ William with hopes, that, 
besides his brave Normans, he might employ against England the 
flower of the military force which was dispersed in all the neighbour- 
ing states. France, Germany, and the Low Countries, by the progress 
of the feudal institutions, were divided and subdivided into many prm- 
cipiities and baronies ; and the possessors enjoying the civil junsdic- 
tion within themselves as well as the right of arms, acted in many 
respects as independent sovcieigns, and inamtamed their properties 
and privileges, less by the authoiities of laws than by their own force 
and valour. A military spirit had univei sally diffused itself through- 
out Europe ; and the several leaders whose minds weie elevated by 
their princely situation, greedily embraced the most hazardous enter- 
pnses, and being accustomed to nothing fiom their infancy but i-ecitals 
of the success attending wars and battles, they weie prompted by a 
natural ambition to imitate those adventures which they heard so much 
celebrated and which were so much exaggerated by the credulity of 
the United, however loosely, by their duty to one superior lord, 
and by their connections with the great body of the community to 
which they belonged, they desired to spread their fame each beyond 
his own distnct; and in all assemblies, whether instituted for civil 
deliberations, for military expeditions, or merely for show and enter- 
tainment, to outshine each other by the reputation of strength and 
prowess. Hence their genius for chivalry, hence their impatience of 
peace and tranquility, and hence their readiness to embark in any 
enterprise, how little soever interested m its failuie or success 

William, by his powder, his courage, and his abilities, had long main- 
tained a pre-eminence among those haughty chieftains, and every one 
who desired to signalise himself by his address in military exercises or 
his valour in action, had been ambitious of acquinng a reputation in 
the court and in the aimies of Normandy. Entertained with that 
hospitality and courtesy which distinguished the age, they had formed 
attachments wuth the pnnee, and gr<!edily attended to the prospects of 
the signal glory and elevation which he had promised them in return 
for their concuirence in an expedition against England. The more 
grandeur there appeared m the attempt, the more it suited their 
romantic spirit. The fame of their intended invasion was already dif- 
fused everywhere. Multitudes crowded to tender to the duke their 
service, ivi^h that of their vassals and retainers (GuL Pictavensis, p. 198); 
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and William found less difficulty m completing his IcMes than in choos- 
ing the most veteian forces, and in rejecting the offers of those who 
■weie impatient to acquiie fame under so reno^vTied a leader. 

Besides these advantages, which William owed to his personal 
valour and good conduct, he was indebted to fortune for procuring him 
some assistance, and also for removing many obstacles which it was 
natural for him to expect in an undertaking m which all his neighbours 
were so deeply inteiested. Conan, Count of Brittany, was his mortal 
enemy. In order to throw a damp upon the duke’s enterprise, he chose 
this conjuncture for reviving his claim to Noimandy itself; and he re- 
squired that in case of William’s success against England, the possession 
of that duchy should devolve to him (Gul. Gemet , lib. vii , cap. 33). 
But Conan died suddenly after making this demand , and Hoel, his 
successor, instead of adopting the malignity, or more properly spealang, 
the prudence of his piedecessor, zealously seconded the duke’s views, 
and sent his eldest son, Alain Fergant, to serve under him with a body 
of five thousand Bretons The counts of Anjou and of Flanders 
‘encouraged their subjects to engage m the expedition; and even the 
comt of Fiance, though it might justly fear the aggrandizement of so 
dangeious a vassal, paisued not its interests on this occasion with 
sufficient vigour and resolution PhiLp I , the reigning monarch, was 
a minor, and William having communicated his project to the council, 
having desired assistance, and offered to do homage in case of his sue- 
^cess, for the crown of England, was indeed openly oidered to lay aside 
all Noughts of the enterprise , but the Earl of Flanders, his father-in- 
law, being at the head of the regency, favoured underhand his levies 
and secretly encouraged the adventurous nobility to enhst under the 
standard of the Duke of Normandy. 

The emperor, Henry IV., besides openly giving all his vassals per- 
Tcmssion to embark m this expedition, which so much engaged the atten- 
tion of Europe, promised his protection to the duchy of Normandy 
during the absence of the prince, and thereby enabled him to employ 
his whole force m the invasion of England (GuL Pict., p. 198). But 
the most important ally whom William gained by his negotiations was 
the Pope, who had a mighty influence over the ancient barons, no less 
devout in their religious principles than valorous m their military 
enterpmes. The Roman pontiff, after an insensible progress dunng 
several ages of darkness and ignorance, began now to lift his head 
openly above all the princes of Europe, to assume the office of a 
mediator, or even an arbiter, in the quarrels of the greatest monarchs ; 
to interpose in all secular affairs, and to obtrude his dictates as sove- 
Teign laws on his obsequious disciples. It was a sufficient motive to 
JUexander 11 , the reigning Pope, for embracing WiUiam’s quarrel, that 
he alone had made an appeal to his tribunal, and rendered him umpire 
of the dispute between him and Harold; but there were other advan- 
tages wbich that pontiff foresaw must result from the conquest of 
England by the Norman arms. That kingdom, though at first con- 
verted by Romish missionaries, though it had afterwards advanced 
^ome further steps towards subjection to Rome, maintained still a con- 
siderable independence in its ecclesiastical administration ; and form- 
4 ng a world within itself, entirely separated from the rest of Europe, it 
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had hitherto proved inaccessible to those exorbitant claims which sup- 
ported the giandeur of the papacy. AJexander theiefore hoped that 
the French and Norman barons, if successful in their enterpnse, might 
import into that country a more demoted reverence to the holy see, 
and bnngthe English Churches to a nearer conformity with those of 
the continent. He declared immediately in favour of William^s claim; 
pronounced Harold a perjured usurper, denounced excommunication 
against him and his adherents, and the more to encourage the Duke 
of Normandy m his enterpnse, he sent him a conseciated banner and 
a ring with one of St PeteFs hairs in it (Baker, p 22^ edit. 1684) Thus 
' w^e all the ambition and violence of that imasion covered over safely 
with the broad mantle of religion 

The greatest difficulty which William had to encounter in his pre- 
parations arose from his own subjects m Normandy. The states of 
the duchy were assembled at Lislebonne ; and supplies being demanded 
for the intended enterpnse, which promised so much glory and advan- 
tage to their country, there appeared a leluctance in many membeis 
both to grant sums so much beyond the common measure of taxes in 
that age, and to set a piecedent of perfoimmg their military service at 
a distance from their own country. The duke, finding it dangerous to 
solicit them in a body, confeiied separately with the richest individuals 
in the province, and beginning with those on whose affections he most 
relied, he gradually engaged all of them to ad\ ance the sums demanded. 
The Count of Longueville seconded him in this negotiation , as did the 
Count of Mortaigne, Odo, Bishop of Baieux, and especially William 
Fitz- Osborne, Count of Breteuil, and constable of the duchy. Every 
person, when he himself was once engaged, endeavoured to bring over 
others; and at last the States themselves, after stipulating that this con-- 
cession should be no precedent, voted that they would assist their 
prince to the utmost in his intended enterprise (Camden, introd. ad 
Britann , p 212, 2nd edit, Gibs Verstegan, p. 173; 

William had now assembled a fleet of 3000 vessels, great and small 
(GuL Gemet, lib vii , cap. 34), and had selected an army of 60,000 men 
from among those numerous supplies which from every quaiter solicited 
to be received into his service. The camp bore a splendid yet a martial 
appearance, from the discipline of the men, the beauty and vigour of 
the horses, the lustre ot the arms, and the accoutrements of both ; but 
above all, from the high names of nobility who engaged under the 
banners of the Duke of Normandy. The most celebrated were Eustace, 
Count of Boulogne, Aimen de Thouars, Hugh d'Estaples, William 
d^Evreux, Geoffrey de Rotrou,Rogei de Beaumont, William dc Warenne, 
Roger de Montgomery, Hugh de Grantmesml, Chdrles Martel, and 
Geoffrey Giffard (Order, Vitahs, p. 501). To these chieftains William 
held up the spoils of England as the prize of their valour ; and pointing 
to the opposite shore, c^ed to them that there was the field on which 
they must erect trophies to their name and fix their establishments. 

While he was making these mighty preparations, the duke, that he 
might increase the number of Harold's enemies, excited the invete- 
rate lancour of Tosti, and encouraged him, in concert with Harold 
Halfager, King of Norway, to infest the coasts of England. Tosti, 
having collected about sixty vessels in the ports of Flanders, put to sea; 
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and after committing some depredations on the south and east coasts, 
he sailed to Noithunibeiiand, and ^\as there joined by Halfagei, who 
came over with a gieat armament of three hundred sail The combined 
fleets entered the Humbei, and disembaiked the tioops, who began to 
extend their depredations on all sides , when Morcar, Earl of Northum- 
berland, and Edwin, Earl of JMeicia, the king’s biothers-in-law, having 
hastily collected some forces, ventured to give them battle. The action 
ended in the defeat and flight of these two noblemen. 

Harold, informed of this defeat, hastened with an army to the pro-^ 
tection of the people , and expressed the utmost ardoui to show him- 
self worthy of the Cl own which had been conferred upon him. This 
prince, though he w as not sensible of the full extent of his danger, 
from the great combination against him, had employed every art of 
popularity to acquire the affections of the public ; and he gave so many 
proofs of an equitable and piudent administration that the English 
found no reason to repent the choice which they had made of a sove- 
reign. They flocked from all quaiteis to join his standard, and as 
soon as^he reached the enemy at Standfoid he found himself in a con- 
dition to give them battle The action was bloody, but the victory was 
decisive on the side of Harold, and (Sept 25) ended in the total rout of 
the Norwegians, together with the death of Tosti and Halfager. Even 
the Norwegian fleet fell into the hands of Harold, who had the gene- 
rosity to give Prince Olave, the son of Halfager, his liberty, and allow 
him to depart with twenty vessels. But he had scarcely time to rejoice 
for this victory when he received intelligence that the Duke of Nor- 
mandy was landed w ith a great ai my in the south of England. 

The Norman fleet and army had been assembled, early in the 
summer, at the mouth of the small river Dive, and all the troops had 
been instantly embarked ; but the winds proved long contrary and 
detained them in that harbour The authority, however, of the duke, 
the good discipline maintained among the seamen and soldiers, and 
the great care in supplying them with piovisions, had prevented any 
disorder , when at last the wind became favouiable, and enabled them 
to sail along the coast till they reached St Valori There w^ere, how- 
ever, several vessels lost in this shoit passage , and as the wind again 
proved contrary, the ai my began to imagine that Heaven had declared 
against them, and that notwithstanding the Pope’s benediction, they 
were destined to certain destruction. These bold warriors, who de- 
spised real dangers, were very subject to the dread of imaginary ones ; 
and many of them began to mutiny, some of them even to desert their 
colours ; when the duke, in order to support their drooping hopes, 
ordered a procession to be made wnth the relics of St Valori,^ and 
prayers to be said for more favourable weather The wind instantly 
changed, and as this incident happened on the eve of the feast of St. 
Michael, the tutelar saint of Normandy, the soldiers fancying they saw 
the hand of Heaven m all these concurring circumstances, set out with 
the greatest alacnty ,• they met with no opposition on their passage ; a 
great fleet which Harold had assembled, and which had cruised all sum- 
mer off the Isle of Wight, had been dimissed on his receiving false in- 
telligence that William, discouraged by contrary winds and other acci- 
1 Higden, p, 285 , Order. Vitalis, p 500 , Matt. Pans, edit, Pansis, a.d. 1644, p 2. 
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dents, had laid aside his preparations The N orman armament proceed- 
ing in great order, arrived without any matenal loss, at Pevensey, in 
Sussex , and the army quietly disembarked The duke himself, as be 
leaped on shore, happened to stumble and fall ; but had the presence 
of mind, it is said, to turn the omen to his advantage, by calling aloud, 
that he had taken possession of the country. And a soldier, running ^ 
to a neighbouring cottage, plucked some thatch, which, as if giving 
him seizin of the kingdom, he presented to his general. The joy and 
alacrity of William and his whole army was so great that they were 
nowise discouraged, even when they heard of Harold’s great victory 
over the Norwegians, they seemed rather to wait with impatience 
the amval of the enemy 

The victory of Harold, though great and honourable, had proved 
in the mam prejudicial to his interests, and may be regarded as the 
immediate cause of his rum. He lost many of his bravest officers 
and soldiers in the action , and he disgusted the rest by refusing to 
distnbute the Norwegian spoils among them a conduct which was 
little agreeable to his usual generosity of temper , but which his desire 
of sparing the people in the war that impended over him from the 
Duke of Normandy, had piobably occasioned He hastened by quick 
inarches to reach this new invader ; but though he was reinforced at 
London and other places with fiesh troops, he found himself also 
weakened by the desertion of his old soldieis, who from fatigue and 
discontent secretly withdiew fiom their colours His bi other Gurth, a 
man of braver}’- and conduct, began to enteitain appiehensions of the 
event, and lemonstiatcd with the king, that it would be better policy 
to prolong the war* at least to spare his own person m the action. 
He urged to him that the desperate situation of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy made it requisite for that prince to bring matters to a speedy 
decision, and put his wffiole fortune on the issue of a battle ; but that 
the King of England, in his owm country, beloved by his subjects, 
provided with every supply, had more ceitain and less dangerous 
means of insunng to himself the victory • that the Norman troops, 
elated on the one hand with the highest hopes, and seeing, on the 
other, no resource in case of a discomfiture, would fight to the last 
extremity j and being the flower of all the warriors of the continent, 
must be regarded as formidable to the English , that if their first fire, 
w’hich IS always the most dangerous, were allowed to languish for 
want of action ; if they were harassed with small skirmishes, strait- 
ened m provisions, and fatigued with the bad weather and deep roads 
during the winter season which was approaching, they must fall an 
easy and a bloodless prey to their enemy ; that if ageneial action were 
delayed, the English, sensible of the imminent danger to which their 
properties as well as their liberties were exposed from those rapacious 
invaders, w^ould hasten from all quarters to his assistance, and would 
lender his anny invincible ; that at least, if he thought it necessary to 
hazard a battle, he ought not to expose his own person ; but reserve, 
in case of disastrous accidents, some resource to the liberty and in- 
dependence of the kingdom and that once having been so unfor- 
tunate, as to be constrained to sw’ear, and that upon the holy relics, 
to sappoir the pretensions of the Duke of Normandy, it were better 
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that the command of the army should be entrusted to another, who 
not being bound by those sacied ties, might give the soldiers more 
assured hopes of a prosperous issue to the combat 

Haiold was deaf to all these lemonstrances Elated with his past 
prosperity, as well as stimulated by his native couiage, he resolved 
to give battle m peison; and for that purpose he diew near to the 
Normans who had removed their camp and fleet to Hastings, where 
they fixed their quarters. He was so confident of success, that he 
sent a message to the duke, promising him a sum of money if he 
would depart the kingdom without effusion of blood but his offer 
was rejected with disdain , and William, not to be behind his enemy 
in vaunting, sent him a message by some monks, requiring him either 
to resign the kingdom, or to hold it of him in fealty, or to submit 
their cause to the aibitiation of the Pope, or to fight him in single 
combat. Harold replied, that the God of battles would soon be the 
arbiter of all their diffeiences (Higden, p 2S6) 

The English and Normans now prepaied themselves for this im- 
portant decision ; but the aspect of things, on Octobei 14th, the night 
before the battle, was very diffeient m the tw^o camps. The English 
spent the timein not and jollity and disordei , the Nonnans in silence 
and in prayer, and m the other functions of their religion (W. Malm , 
p loi ; De Gest. Angl , p. 332) On the morning, the duke called 
together the most considerable of his commanders and made them a 
speech suitable to the occasion He lepresented to them that the 
event which they and he had long washed for was approaching ; the 
whole fortune of the war now depended on their swards and would 
be decided in a single action • that never army had greater motives for 
exerting a vigorous courage, wdiether they considered the pnze which 
would attend their victory, or the inevitable destruction which must 
ensue upon their discomfiture ; that if their martial and veteran bands 
could once break those raw soldiers; w^ho had rashly dared to appioach 
them, they conquered a kingdom at one blow, and weie justly entitled 
to all Its possessions as the reward of their prosperous viour ; that on 
the contrary, if they remitted in the least their wonted prowess, an 
enraged enemy hung upon their rear, the sea met them m their retreat, 
and an ignominious death was the ceitam punishment of their im- 
prudent cowardice ; that by collecting so numerous and brave a host, 
he had insuied eveiy human means of conquest , and the commander 
of the enemy, by his cnminal conduct, had given him just cause to 
hope for the favour of the Almighty, in whose hands alone lay the 
event of wars and battles ; and that a perjured usurper, anathematized 
by the sovereign pontiff, and conscious of his own breach of fai&, 
would be struck with terror on their appearance, and would prog- 
nosticate to himself that fate which his multiplied crimes had so 
justly meiited. ^ The duke next divided his amiy into three Imes : 
the first, led by Montgomery, consisted of archers and light aroed 
infantry j the second, commanded by Mai tel, w’as composed of his 
bravest battalions, heavy armed, and ranged in close order ; his 
^cavahy, at whose head he placed himself, formed the third line, and 
were so disposed that they stretched beyond the infantry, and flanked 
^ H Hunt , p 3C8, Brompton, p 959 ; Gul Pict , p 201. 
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each wing of the army (Gul. Pict , 201 ; Order. Vital , p. 501). He 
ordered the signal of battle to be given ; and the whole anny moving 
at once, and singing the hymn or song of Roland, the famous peer of 
Charlemagne,^ advanced in order, and with alacrity, towaids the enemy. 

Harold had seized the advantage of a using ground, and having 
likewise drawn some trenches to secure his flanks, he resolved to stand 
upon the defensive, and to a\oid all action with the cavalry, in which 
he was infenor. The Kentish men weie placed m the van ; a post 
which they had always claimed as their due ; the Londoners guarded 
the standard; and the king himself, accompanied by his two valiant 
brothers, Gurth and Leofwm, dismounting, placed himself at the head 
of his infantry, and expressed his resolution to conquer or to perish in 
the action.^ The first attack of the Normans was desperate, but was 
received with equal valour by the English , and after a furious combat, 
which remained long undecided, the formei, overcome by the difficulty 
of thQ ground, and hard pressed by the enemy, began fiist to relax 
their vigour, then to retreat ; and confusion was spreading among the 
ranks, when William, who found himself on the bunk of destruction, 
hastened with a select band to the lelief of his dismayed foices. His 
presence restored the action ; the English weie obliged to retire with 
loss ; and the duke oideimg his second line to advance, icnewed the 
attack with fresh forces and wnth redoubled courage. Finding that 
the enemy, aided by the advantage of giound, and animated by the 
example of their pnnce, still made a vigoious resistance, he tried a 
stratagem, which w’as very delicate in its management, but which seemed 
advisable in his desperate situation, where, if he gamed not a decisive 
victory, he was totally undone he commanded his tioops to make a 
hasty retreat, and to ^lure the enemy from their gioimd by the appear- 
ance of flight The artifice succeeded against those inexpeiienced 
soldiers, who heated by the action, and sanguine in their hopes, pre- 
cipitately followed the Normans into the plain William gave orders, 
that at once the infantry should face about upon their pursuers, and 
the cavalry made an assault upon then wings, and both of them pin sue 
the advantage, which the surpnse and terroi of the enemy must give 
them in that critical and decisive moment The English weie re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, and driven back to the hill , wheie, being 
rallied by the bravery of Harold, they w’^eie able, notwithstanding then- 
loss, to maintain the post and continue the combat. The duke tried 
the same stratagem a second time wuth the same success ; but even 
after this double advantage, he still found a great body of the English, 
who, maintaining themselves in finn array, seemed delennmedto dispute 
the victory to the last extremity He ordered his heavy-aimed in- 
fantry to make an assault upon them ; wffiile his archers placed behind, 
^should gall the enemy, wffio were exposed by the situation of the 
ground, and who were intent in defending themselves against the 
swords and spears of the assailants. By this disposition he at last 
prevailed , Harold w^as slam by an arrow, while he was combating 
wuth great biavery at the head of his men , his two bi others shared 
the same fate; and the English discouiaged by the fall of those 

Malm , p 101 , Higden, p 286, Matth West.^p 223, Du Gangers Gloss 
Cantilena Kolandi *» 
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pnnces, gave ground on all sides, and were pursued with great 
slaughter by the -vuctorious Normans. A few troops however of the 
vanquished had still the courage to turn upon their pursuers ; and 
attacking them in a deep and miry ground, obtained some revenge for 
the slaughter and dishonour of the day. But the appearance of the 
duke obliged them to seek their safety by flight ; and darkness saved 
them from any further pursuit of the enemy. 

Thus was gained by William, Duke of Nomiandy, the great and 
decisive victory of Hastings, after a battle which was fought from 
morning till sunset, and which seemed worthy, by the heroic valour 
displayed by both armies and by both commanders, to decide the fate 
of a mighty kingdom. William had three horses killed under him ; 
and there fell near fifteen thousand men on the side of the Normans; 
the loss was still more considerable on that of the vanquished, besides 
the death of the king and his two bi others The dead body of 
Harold was brought to William, and was geneiously restored without 
ransom to his mother. The Noiman army left not the field of battle 
without giving thanks to Heaven, in the most solemn manner, for their 
victory; and the prince having lefreshed his troops, piepaied to push 
to the utmost ins advantage against the divided, dismayed, and 
discomfited English. 


APPENDIX L 

THE ANGLO-SAXON GOVERNMENT ANB MANNERS. 

First Saxo ft government. — Succession of the kings — The WittenagemoL 
— The aristocracy — The several orders of men. — Courts of justice . — 
Criminal law — Rules of proof — Military force. — Public revenue — 
Value of money. — Manners. 

The government of the Germans, and that of all the northern nations 
who established themselves on the rums of Rome, was alw ays extremely 
free, and those fierce people, accustomed to independence and inured 
to aims, were more guided by pei suasion than authority in the submis- 
sion which they paid to their princes The military despotism which 
had taken place m the Roman empire, and which, previously to the 
irruption of those conquerors, had sunk the genius of men, and des- 
troyed every noble principle of science and virtue, was unable to resist 
the vigorous efforts of a free people ; and Europe, as from a new epocli, 
rekindled her ancient spirit, and shook off the base servitude to arbi- 
trary will and authority under which she had so long laboured The free 
constitutions then established, however impaired by the encroachments 
of succeeding pnnees, still preserve an air of independence and legal 
admiration, which distinguish the European nations ; and if that part 
of the globe maintain sentiments of liberty, honour, equity, ^d valour, 
superior to the rest of mankind, it owes these advantages chiefly to the 
seeds implanted by those generous barbarians. 

The Saxons, wdio subdued Bntain, as they enjoyed great liberty in 
their own country, obstinately retained that invaluable possession in 
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their new settlement ; and they imported into this island the same 
principles of independence which they inherited from their ancestors. 
The chieftains (for such they were, more properly than kings or 
princes) who commanded them m those military expeditions, still 
possessed a very hmited authonty ; and as the Saxons exten^mated, 
rather than subued the ancient inhabitants, they were indeed trans- 
planted into a new territory, but preserved unitered all their civil 
and military institutions. The language was pure Saxon ; even the 
names of places, which often remain while the tongue entirely changes, 
were almost all afhxed by the conquerors ; the manners and customs 
were wholly German ; and the same picture of a fierce and bold liberty, 
which is drawn by the masterly pencil of Tacitus, will suit those 
founders of the English government. The king, so far from being - 
invested with arbitrary power, was only considered as the fiist among 
the citizens ; his authority depended more on his personal qualities 
than on his station , he was even so far on a level with the people, that 
a stated price was fixed for his head, and a legal fine was levied upon 
his murderer, which, though proportionate to his station, and superior 
to that paid for the life of a subject, was a sensible mark of his sub- 
ordination to the community. 

It is easy to imagine that an independent people, so little restrained 
by law and cultivated by science, would not be very strict m mamtain- 
mg a regular succession of their princes Though they paid great 
regard to the royal family, and ascribed to it an undisputed supeiiority, 
they either had no lule, or none that was steadily observed, m filling 
the vacant throne, and piesent convenience, in that emeigency, was 
more attended to than general principles. We are not however to 
suppose that the ciown was consideied as altogether elective, and that 
a regular plan was traced by the constitution for supplying, by the 
suffrages of the people, every vacancy made by the demise of the fiist>v 
magistrate. If any king left a son of an age and capacity fit for govern- 
ment, the young prince naturally stepped into the throne ; if he was 
a minor, his uncle, or the next pnnee of the blood, was piomoted to 
the government, and left the sceptre to his posterity ; any sovereign, 
by taking previous measures with the leading men, had it greatly in his 
power to appoint his successor, all these changes, and indeed the oidinaiy 
administration of government required the express concurrence, or at 
least the tacit acquiescence, of the people ; but possession, however ob- 
tained, was extremely apt to secure their obedience, and the idea of any 
ngbt, which was once excluded, was but feeble and impeifect. Tins is 
so much the case in aH barbarous monarchies, and occurs so often m 
the history of the Anglo-Saxons, that we cannot consistently entertain 
any other notion of their government The idea of an hereditary 
succession m authority is so natural to men, and is so much fortified 
by the usual rule in transmitting private possessions, that it must retain 
a ^eat influence on every society which does npt exclude it by the 
refinement of a republican constitution But as there is a matenal 
difference between government and pnvate possessions, and every 
man is not as much qualified for exercismg the one as for enjoying the 
other, a people, who aie not sensible of the general advantages attend- 
ing a fixed rule, are apt to make gieat leaps in the succession, and 
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frequently to pass over the person, Tvho, had he possessed the requisite 
years and abilities, would have been thought entitled to the sovereignty. 
Thus, these monaichies are not, strictly speaking, either elective or 
hereditary; and though the destination of a pnnce may often be 
followed in appointing his successor, they can as little be regarded as 
wholly testamentary. The States by their suftrage may sometimes 
establish a sovereign, but they more frequently recognise the person 
whom they find established; a few gieat men take the lead; the people,, 
overawed and influenced, acquiesce in the government ; and the reign- 
ing prince, piovided he be of the royal family, passes undisputedly for 
the legal sovereign. 

It is confessed that our knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon history and 
antiquities is too imperfect to afford us means of determining with 
certainty' all the prerogatives of the crown and pnvileges of the 
people, or of giving an exact delineation of that government. It is 
probable also, that the constitution might be somewhat different in the 
diffeient kingdoms of the heptaichy, and that it changed considerably 
during the coiuse of six centuries which elapsed fiom the first invasion 
of the Saxons till the Noiman conquest^ But most of these differences 
and changes with their causes and effects are unknown to us ; it only 
appears, that at all times, and m all the kingdoms, there was a national 
council, called a Wittenagemot oi assembly of the wise men (for that 
is the impoit of the term), whose consent was requisite for enacting 
laws and for ratifying the chief acts of public administration. The 
preambles to all the laws of Ethelbert, Ina, Alfred, Edward the Elder, 
Athelstan, Edmond, Edgar, Ethelred, and Edward the Confessor; 
even those to the laws of Canute, though a kind of conqueror, put this 
matter beyond controversy, and carry pi oofs everywhere of a limited 
and legal government. But who were the constitutent members of 
this Wittenagemot has not been detenfimed with certainty by anti- 
quaries. It IS agreed that the bishops and abbots® were an essential 
part ; and it is also evident, from the tenor of those ancient laws, that 
the Wittenagemot enacted statutes which regulated the ecclesiastical 
as well as civil government, and that those dangerous principles by 
which the Chinch is totally severed from the State, were mtherto 
unknown to the Anglo-Saxons (Wilkins passim). It also appears that 
the aldermeix„ or governors of counties, who after the Danish times 
were often called earis/ were admitted into this council, and gave their 

1 We know of one change, not inconsiderahle, in the Saxon constitution The Saxon Annals, 
p 49, inform us, that it was m early times the prerogative of the king to name the dukes, 
carls, aldermen, and shenffs of the counties Asser, a contemporary wnter, informs us that 
Alfred deposed all the%r»orant aldermen, and appointed men of more capacity in their place ; 
yet the laws of Edward the Confessor, § 35, sa> expressly, that the heretoghs or dukes, and 
the sheriffs, were chosen by the freeholders in the folkmote, a county court, which assesKjied 
onre a year, and where all the freeholders swore allegiance to the king: 

^ Sometimes abbesses were admitted , at least, they often sign the king^s charters orgraats. 
Spslm Gloss in verb© parhmnenium 

® It appears from the ancient translations of the Savon annals and laws, and •firem Kmg 
Alfred’s translation of Bede, as well as from all the andent histonans, that Eatm, 

alderman in Saxon , and earl m Dano-Saxon, w ere quite synonymous There is osdy a clause 
in a law of King Athelstan’s (Spelm Cone , p, 406), which has stumbled same ai^qoanes, 
and hais made them imagine that an earl was supenor to an alderman The wereidid, or the 
price of an earl’s blood, is there fixed at 13,000 thrimsas,, equal to that of an archbishop’s ; 
whereas that of a bishop and alderman is only 8000 thnmsas To sohe difficulty we 
must have recourse to Selden’s conjecture {iiues of Honour, rhapi v j p» dosif 634), that the 
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consent ro the public statutes. But besides the prelates and aldermen, 
there is also mention of the wites or wise men, as a component part of 
the Wittenagemot ; but who these were, is not so clearly ascertained 
by the laws or the history of that penod. The matter would probably 
be of difficult discussion, even were it examined impartially; but as 
our modern parties have chosen to divide on this point, the question 
has been disputed with the greater obstinacy, and the arguments on 
both sides have become on that account the more ca|>tious and 
deceitful. Our monarchical faction maintain, that these wttes or 
sapientes were the judges, or men learned in the law ; the popular 
faction assert them to be representatives of the boroughs, or what 
we now call the commons 

The expressions employed by all ancient histonans in mentioning 
the Wittenagemot seem to contradict the latter supposition. The 
members are almost always called the pnnapes^ sairapce^ optvnates, 
magnates, proceres; terms which seem to suppose an aristocracy, 
and to exclude the commons. The boroughs also, from the low state 
of commerce were so small and so poor, and the inhabitants lived in 
such dependence on the great men (Brady on English boroughs, p 
3, etc ), that it seems nowuse probable they would be admitted as a 
part of the national councils. The commons are well known to have 
had no share m the governments established by the Fianks, Burgun- 
dians, and other northern nations, and we may conclude that the 
Saxons, who remained longer barbaious and uncivilized than those 
tribes, would never think of confenmg such an extraordinary privilege 
on trade and industry. The military profession alone was honourable 
among all those conquerors ; the warnors subsisted by their posses- 
sions m land; they became considerable by their influence over their 
vassals, retainers, tenants, and slaves ; and it reqiuies stiong proof to 
convince us that they would admit any of a rank so much inferior as 
the burgesses to share with them in the legislative authority. Tacitus 
indeed affirms, that among the ancient Geimans, the consent of all 
the members of the community was required in every important de- 
liberation; but he speaks not of representatives; and this ancient 
practice mentioned by the Roman historian, could only have place in 
small tnbes, where every citizen might without inconvenience be 
assembled upon any extraordinary emergency. After principalities 
became extensive; after the difference* of property had formed dis- 
tinctions more important than those which arose from personal strength 
and valour, we may conclude that the national assemblies must have 
been more limited in their number, and composed only of the more 
considerable citizens. 

But though we must exclude the burgesses or commons from the 
Saxon Wittenagemot, there is some necessity for supposing that this 
assembly consisted of other members than the prelates, abbots, alder/ 
men, and the judges or privy council. For all these, excepting some of 

term of earl was, in the age of Athehtan, just beginning to be m use in England, and stood at 
that time for the athelmg or pnnce of the blood, heir to the crown This he confirms by a 
law of Canute, § 55, where an athelmg and an archbishop are put upon the same footing In 
another law of the same Athelstan, the weregild of the pnnce, or athelmg, is said to be 15,000 
thnmsas Wilkins, p 71 He is therefore the same who is called earl in the former law. 
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the ecclesiastics,^ were anciently appointed by tliefeng* had theiebeen 
no other legislative authority, the royal power had been in a great 
measure absolute, contrary to the tenor of all the historians, and to the 
practice of all the northern nations We may therefore conclude, 
that the more considerable proprietors of land were, without any 
' election, constituent members '“nf '""the national assembly; there is 
reason to think that forty hydes, or between four and five thousand 
acres, was the estate requisite for entitling the possessor to this 
honourable privilege. We find a passage in an ancient author (Hist, 
Elienses, hb li., cap. 40), by w^hich it appears, that a person of very 
"■ noble birth, even one allied to the crown, was not esteented a pinceps 
(the term usually employed by ancient histonans when the Wittenage- 
mot is mentioned) till he had acquired a fortune of that amount. 
Nor need we imagine that the public council would become disorderly 
or confused by admitting so great a multitude. The landed 
property of England was probably in few hands during the Saxon 
times, at least, during the latter pait of that peiiod; and as men bad 
hardly any ambition to attend those public councils, there was no 
danger of the assembly's becoming too numerous for the despatch of 
the little business which was brought before them. 

It IS ceitain that whatever we may determine concerning the con- 
stituent members of the Wittenagemot, m whom, with the king, the 
legislature resided, the Anglo-Saxon government, in the period pre- 
ceding the Noxman conquest, w^as become extremely aristocratical ; 
the rroyal authority was very limited ; the people, even iraffiirfeii“To 
that assembly, were of little or no weight and consideration. We 
have hints given us in historians of the great power and nches of 
particular noblemen; and it could not but happen after the abolition 
of the heptarchy, when the king lived at a distance from the provinces, 
that those great proprietors who resided on their estates would much 
augment their authority over their vassals and retainers, and over all 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Hence the immeasurable / 
power assumed by Harold, Godwin, Leofric, Siward, Morcar, Edwin,^ 
Edric, and Alfric, who controlled the authonty of the kings, and ren- 
dered themselves quite necessary in the government. The two latter, 
though detested by the people on account of their joining a foreign 
enemy, still pieserved their power and influence ; and we may there- 
fore conclude that their authonty was founded, not on popularity, but 
on family lights and possessions* There is one Athelstan mentioned 
in the reign of the king of that name, who is called Alderman of all 
England, and is said to be half-king, though the monarch himself was 
a prince of valour and abilities (Hist Rames , § iii , p 387). And 
we find that, in the later Saxon times, and in these alone, the great 
offices went from father to son, and became in a manner hereditary 
in the families.^ 

The circumstances attending the invasions of the Danes would also 

* There is some reason to think that the bishops were sometimes chosen by the witten- 
£gemot, and confirmed by the king Eddius, cap a Ihe abbots m the monasteries of royal 
foundation were anciently named by the king , though Edgar gave the monks the election, 
and only reserved to himself the ratification This destination was afterwards frequently 
violated , and the abbots, as well as bishops, were afterwards all appointed by the king , as 
we learn from Ingulf, a wnter contemporary to the conquest. 

* Roger Hoveden, giving the reason why William the Conqueror made Cospatxic Earl of 
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serve much to increase the power of the principal nobility. Those 
freebooters made unexpected inroads on all quarters , and there was a 
necessity that each county should resist them by its own force, and 
under the conduct of its own nobility and its own magistrates For 
the same reason that a general war, managed by the united efforts of 
the whole state, commonly augments the power of the crown, those 
private wars and frequent inroads turned to the advantage of the 
aldermen and nobles. 

Among that military and turbulent people, so averse to commerce 
and the arts, and so httle inured to industry, justice was commonly 
A’ery ill administered, and great oppression and violence seem to have 
prevailed. These disorders would be increased by the exorbitant 
power of the aristocracy ; and would, in their turn, contribute to in- 
crease it Men, not daring to rely on the guardianship of the laws, 
were obliged to devote themselves to the service of some chieftain, 
whose orders they followed even to the disturbance of the government, 
or the injury of their fellow-citizens, and who afforded them, in return, 
protection from any insult or injustice by strangers. Hence we find,^ 
by the extracts which Dr. Brady has given us from Domesday, that' 
almost all the inhabitants, even of towns, had placed themselves under' 
the clientship of some particular nobleman, whose patronage they pur-l 
chased by annual payments, and whom they were obliged to consider^ 
as their sovereign, more than the king himself or even the legislature * 
A client, though a freeman, was supposed so much to belong to his 
patron, that his murderer was obliged by law to pay a fine to the latter 
as a compensation for his loss ; in like manner as he paid a fine to 
the master for the murder of bis slave (LL Edw, Conf , § viii , apud 
Ingulf.). Men who were of a more considerable rank, but not powerful 
enough each to support himself by his own independent authority, entered 
;nto formal confederacies with each other, and composed a kind of 
separate community, which rendered itself formidable to all aggressors. 
Dr. Hickes has preserved a cunous Saxon bond of this kind, which he 
calls a Sodahtitim^ and which contains many particulars charactens- 
tical of the manners and customs of the times (Dissert Epist , p. 21). 
All the associates are there said to be gentlemen of Cambridgeshire ; 
and they swear before the holy relics to observe their confederacy, and 
to be faithful to each other. They promise to bury any of the associ- 
ates who dies, in whatever place he had appointed ; to contnbute to 
his funeral charges, and to attend at his interment ; and whoever is 
wanting in this last duty binds himself to pay a measure of honey. 
When any of the associates is in danger, and calls for the assistance 
of his fellows, they promise, besides flying to his succour, to give infor- 
mation to the sheriff; and if he be negligent in protecting the person 
exposed to danger, they engage to levy a fine of one pound upon him. 
If the president of the society himself be wanting in tins particular, he 

Northumberland, says *Nam ex materno sanguine attmebat std eum hoiiDr ilhus comitates 
Erat enim ex matre Algitha, filia Uthredi comitis See also Sim. Dun , p, 205 We see in 
those instances, the same tendency towards rendering offices hereditary, which took place, 
dunng a more earl> penod, on the continent, and which had already produced there 
Its full effect 

I Brady’s Treatise of Boroughs, 3, 4, 5, etc The case was the same with the freemen in 
the country. Pref to his Hist , pp 8, 9, 10, etc. 
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binds himself to pay one pound, unless he has the reasonable excuse 
of sickness or of duty to his superior. When any of the associates is 
murdered, they are to exact eight pounds from the murderer; and if 
he refuse to pay it, they are to prosecute him for the sum at their joint 
expense. If any of the associates who happen to be poor kill a man, 
the society are to contribute, by a certain proportion, to pay his fine . 
a mark a piece, if the fine be 700s. ; less if the person killed be a clown 
or ceorle ; the half of that sum, again, if he be a Welshman But 
where any of the associates kills a man, wilfully and without provoca- 
tion, he must himself pay the fine If any of the associates kill any of 
his fellows, in a like cnmmal manner, besides paying the usual fine 
to the relations of the deceased, he must pay eight pounds to the 
society, or renounce the benefit of it * in which case they bind them- 
selves, under the penalty of one pound, never to eat or drink with him, 
except in the presence of the king, bishop, or alderman There are^ 
other regulations to piotect themselves and their servants from all 
injuries, to revenge such as are committed, and to prevent then giving 
abusive language to each other, and the fine, which they engage to 
pay for this last offence, is a measure of money. 

It is not to be doubted but a confederacy of this kind must have 
been a great source of fnendship and attachment when men lived in 
perpetual danger from enemies, robbers, and oppressors, and received 
protection chiefly from their peisonal valour, and from the assistance 
of their friends or patrons. As animosities were then more violent,, 
connections were also more intimate, whether voluntary or denved 
from blood. The most remote degree of propinquity was regarded ; 
an indelible memory of benefits was preserved ; severe vengeance was 
taken for injunes, both from a point of honour and as the best means 
of future security ; and the civil union being weak, many private en- 
gagements were contracted in order to supply its place, and to piocure 
men that safety which the laws and their own innocence were not alone 
able to ensure to them. 

On the whole, notwithstanding the seeming liberty, or rather licen- 
tiousness of the Anglo-Saxons, the great body even of the fiee citizens 
in those ages really enjoyed much less true liberty than where the exe- 
cution of the laws is the most severe, and wheie subjects are reduced to 
the strictest subordination and dependence on the civil magistrate. 
The reason is derived from the excess itself of that liberty. Men must 
guard themselves at any price against insults and injuries ; and where 
they receive not protection from the laws and magistrate, they will 
seek it by submission to superiors and by herding in some private con- 
federacy which acts under the direction of a powerful leader. And 
thus all anarchy is the immediate cause of tj^anny, if not over the 
state, at least over many of the individuals 

Security was provided by the Saxon laws to all members of the 
Wittenagemot, both in going and returning, except they were notorious 
thieves and robbers, \ 

f The German Saxons, as the other nations of that continent, were 
divided into three ranks of men, the noble, the free, and the slaves 
(Nithard. Hist., lib. iv.). This distinction they brought over with them 
^ into Biitain. 

9# 
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The nobles were called thanes, and were of two kinds • the king’s 
thanes and lesser thanes. The latter seem to have been dependent on 
the former, and to have received lands for which they paid rent, ser- 
vices, or attendance in peace and war (Spelm., Feuds and Tenures, p. 
40). We know of no title which raised any one to the rank of thane^ 
except noble birth and the possession of land. The former was always 
much regarded by all the German nations even in their most barbarous 
state ; and as the Saxon nobility, having little credit, could scarcely 
burdcji their estates with much debt, and as the commons had little 
tr^e ot industry by which they could accumulate riches, these two 
ranks of men, even though they were not separated by positive laws, 
might remain long distinct, and the noble families continue many 
ages in opulence and splendour. There weie no middle rank of men 
that could gradually mix with their supenois, and insensibly procure 
to themselves honour and distinction. If, by any extraordinary acci- 
dent, a mean person acquired nches, a circumstance so singular made 
him be known and remarked ; he became the object of envy as well as 
of indignation to all the nobles ; he would have great difficulty to de- 
fend what he had acquired , and he would find it impossible to protect 
himself from oppression except by courting the pationage of some 
great chieftain, and pa>ing a large puce for his safety. 

There are two statutes among the Saxon laws which seem calailated 
to confound those different ranks of men ; that of Athelstan, by which 
a merchant who had made three long sea-voyages on his oivn account 
was entitled to the quality of thane (Wilkins, p 71), and that of the 
same prince, by winch a ceorle or husbandman, who had been able to 
purchase five hides of land, and had a chapel, a kitchen, a hall, and a 
bell, was raised to the same distinction (Selden, Titles of Honour, p. 
515 ; Wilkms, p. 70). But the opportunities weie so few by which a 
merchant or ceorle could thus exalt himself above his rank, that the 
law could never overcome the reigning prejudices; the distinction 
between noble and base blood would still be indelible ; and the well- 
born thanes would entertain the highest contempt for those legal and 
factitious ones Though we are not informed of any of these circum- 
stances by ancient histonans, they are so much founded on the nature 
of things, that we may admit them as a necessary and infallible conse- 
quence of the situation of the kingdom during those ages 

The cities appear by Domesday-book to have been at the conquest 
little better than villages.^ York itself, although it wdte always the 
second, at least the thud® city in England, and was the capital of a 
great province, which never was thoroughly united with the rest, con- 
tained then but 1418 families ^ Malmesbury tells us (p 102; also De 
Gest , Angl., p 333) that the great distinction between the Anglo-Saxon | 
nobiiity and the French or Norman, was that the latter built magnifi- ^ 

^ Winchester, being the capital of the West Saxon monarchy, was anciently a considerable ' 
City Gul Pict , p 210 

® Norwich contained 73S houses, Exeter 3x3, Ipswich 538, Northampton 60 Hertford 146, 
Canterbury 26a, Bath 64, Southampton 84, Warvinck 225 Brady on Boroughs, pp 3, 4, 5, 6, 
etc These are the most considerable he mentions The account of them is extracted 
from Domesday Book 

3 Brady’s Treatise of Boroughs, p 10 There were six ’wards, besides the archbishop’s 
jnlace, and five of these wards contained the number of families here mentioned, which, at 
the rate of five persons to a family, makes about 7,000 souls The fifth ward was laid waste 
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cent and stately castles , whereas the former consumed their immense 
fortunes in riot and hospitality, and m mean houses. We may thence 
infer that the arts m general were much less advanced in England than 
in France , a greater number of idle servants and retainers hvei about 
the great families , and as these, even m France, were powerful enough 
to disturb the execution of the laws, we may judge of the authonty 
acquired by the^ aristocracy in England. When Earl Godwin besieg^ 
the Confessor in London, he summoned from all parts his huscarles, 
or houseceorles, and retainers, and thereby constrained his sovereign 
to accept of the conditions which he was pleased to impose. 

The, lower rank of freemen were denominated ceorles among the 
Anglo-Saxons; and, where they were industrious, they were chiefly 
employed in husbandry: whence a ceorle and a husbandman became 
in a manner synonymous terms. They cultivated the farms of the 
nobility or thanes, for which they paid rent ; and they seem to have 
been removable at pleasure. For there is little mention of leases 
among the Anglo-Saxons the pride of the nobility, together with the 
general ignorance of writing, must have rendered those contracts very 
rare, and must have kept the husbandmen in a dependent condition. 
The rents of farms were then chiefly paid in kind ^ 

But the most numerous rank by far m the community seems to have 
been the slaves or villains, who were the property of their lords, and 
were consequently incapable, themselves, of possessing any property. 
Dr. Brady assures us, from a survey of Domesday-book (Gen. Preface 
to his Hist , p. 7, etc ), that in all the counties of England the far 
greater part of the land was occupied by them, and that the husband- 
men, and still more the socmen, who were tenants that could not 
be removed at pleasure, were very few in comparison. This was 
not the case with the German nations, as far as we can collect 
from the account given us by Tacitus The perpetual wars in the 
heptarchy, and the depredations of the Danes, seem to have been the 
cause of this great alteration with the Anglo-Saxons. Prisoners taken 
in battle, or carried off in the frequent inroads, were then reduced to 
slavery ; and became, by right of war,® entirely at the disposal of their 
lords. Great property in the nobles, especially if joined to an irregular 
administration of justice, naturally favours the power of the aristocracy ; 
but still more so, if the practice of slavery be admitted, and has 
become very common. The nobihty not only possess the influence 
always attending riches, but also the power which the laws give them 
over their slaves and villains. It then becomes difficult, and almost impos- 
sible, for a private man to remain altogether independent 

There were two kinds of slaves -among the Anglo-Saxons; hou sehphL 
slajijes, after the manner of the ancients, and prsedial or rustic, after the 
manner of the Germans (Spelm. Gloss, in verb. Th^e 

latter resembled the serfs which are at present to be met Ivith m 
Poland, Denmark, and some parts of Germany The power of a 
master over his slaves was not unlimited among the An^lo-Saxons, as 
it was among their ancestors. If a man beat out his slaveys eye or 

1 Irtse, § 70 These laws fixed the rents for a hide , but it is difficult to convert it into 
modern measures 

2 LL Edg , § 14 , apud Spelman Cone , vol i ,p. 471, 
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teetli, the slave recovered his liberty (LL. JElf, § 20) if he killed him 
he paid a fine to the kmg, provided the slave died within a day after 
the wound or blow , otherwise it passed unpunished (Ibid , § 17.) The 
selling of themselves or children to slavery was always the practice 
among the German nations (Tacit, de Monb. Germ.), and was continued 
by the Anglo-Saxons (LL. Inae, § ii ; LL. iElf. ^ 12). 
f The great lords and abbots among the Anglo-Saxons possessed a 
^criminal jurisdiction within their terntones, and could punish without 
jappeal any thieves or robbers whom they caught there.^ This institu- 
tion must have had a very contrary effect to that which was intended, 
and must have procured robbers a sure protection on the lands of such 
’ noblemen as did not sincerely mean to discourage cnmes. 

But though the general strain of the Anglo-Saxon government seems 
to have become anstocratical, there were still considerable remains of 
the ancient democracy, which weie not indeed sufficient to protect the 
lowest of the people, without the patronage of some great lord, but 
might give security, and even some degree of dignity, to the gentry or 
infenor nobility. The administration of justice in particular, by the 
courts of the decennary, the hundred, and the county, was well 
calculated to defend general liberty, and to restrain the power of the 
nobles. In the county courts, or shu emotes, all the freeholders w^eie 
assembled twice a year, and received appeals fiom the infenor courts. 
They there decided all causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil ; and the 
bishop, together with the alderman 01 earl, presided over them,® The 
affair was determined in a summary manner, without much pleading, 
formality or delay, by a majonty of voices , and the bishop and aider- 
man had no further authonty than to keep order among the free- 
holders, and interpose ivith their opinion ® Where justice w^as denied 
dunng three sessions by the hundred, and then by the county court, 
there lay an appeal to the king’s court but this was not practised on 
slight occasions. The alderman received a third of the fines levied in 
those courts (LL. Edw. Conf., § 31) ; and as most of the punishments 
were then pecuniary, this perquisite formed a considerable part of the 
profits belonging to his office. The two-thirds also, which went to the 
king, made no contemptible part of the revenue. Any freeholder was 
fined who absented himself thiice from these courts (LL -^Ethelst., § 20) 

As the extreme ignorance of the age made deeds and wntings very 
lare, the county or hundred court ivas the place where the most 
remarkable civil transactions w'eie finished, in order to preserve the 
memory of them, and prevent all future disputes Here testaments 
were promulgated, slaves manumitted, bargains of sales concluded , 
and sometimes, for greater secunty, the most considerable of these 
deeds were inserted in the blank leaves of the parish Bible, which thus 
became a kind of register too sacred to be falsified. It was not 
unusual to add to the deed an imprecation on all such as should be 
guilty of that cnme (Hickes, Dissert. Epist ). 

Among a people who lived in so simple a manner as the Anglo- 

^ Higden, lit i , cap 50 , LL Edw Conf., § 26 , Spelm Cone , vol x , p 41s , Gloss , in 
verb, Haiigemot et InfangenOtese. 

® LL Edg , § 5 , Wilkins, p 78 , LL Canut , § 17 , Wilkms, p 136 

* Hickes Dissert Epist , pp 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

* LL, Edg , § 2 , Wilkins, p 77 , LL Canut , § 18 , apud Wilkins, p 135, 
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Saxons, the judicial power is always of greater importance than the 
legislative There were few or no taxes imposed by the states ; there 
were few statutes enacted, and the nation was less go\erned by laws 
than by customs, which admitted a great latitude of interpretation. 
Though It should therefore be allowed, that the Wittenagemot was* 
altogether composed of the pnncipal nobility, the county courts, where 
all the freeholders were admitted, and which regulated all the daily 
occurrences of life, formed a wide basis for the government, and were 
no contemptible checks on the aristocracy But there is another 
power still more important than either the judicial or legislative , to wit, 
the power of injnnng or serving by immediate force or violence, for 
which it IS difficult to obtain redress in courts of justice. In all 
extensive governments, where the execution of the laws is feeble, this 
power naturally falls into the hands of the pnncipal nobility ; and the 
degree of it which prevails cannot be determined so much by the 
public statutes as by small incidents in history, by particular customs, 
and sometimes by the reason and nature of things The highlands of 
Scotland have long been entitled by law to every privilege of British 
subjects , but it was not till very lately that the common people could 
in fact enjoy these privileges 

The powers of all the members of the Anglo-Saxon government are 
disputed among historians and antiquaries , the extreme obscurity of 
the subject, even though faction had never entered into the question, 
would naturally have begotten those contxoversies But the great 
influence of the lords over their slaves and tenants, the clientship of 
the burghers, the total w^ant of a middling rank of men, the extent of 
the monarchy, the loose execution of the law^s, the continued disorders 
and convulsions of the state ; all these circumstances evince that the 
Anglo-Saxon government became at last extremely anstocratical ; and 
the events, during the period immediately preceding the conquest, 
■confirm this inference or conjecture. 

Both the punishments inflicted by the Anglo-Saxon courts of judi- 
cature, and the methods of proof employed m all causes, appear some- 
what singular, and are very different from those which pre\ail at 
present among all civilized nations 

We must conceive that the ancient Germans were little removed 
from the original state of nature ; the social confederacy among them 
was more martial than civil , they had chiefly in view the means of attack 
and defence against public enemies, not those of protection against their 
fellow-citizens ; their possessions w^ere so slender and so equal that 
they were not exposed to great danger, and the natural bravery of the ' 
people made every man trust to himself and to his particular friends 
for his defence or vengeance. This defect in the political union drew 
' much closer the knot of particular confederacies ; an insult upon any 
man was regarded by all his relations and associates as a common 
injury ; they were bound by honoui, as w^ell as by a sense of common 
interest, to revenge bis death, or any violence which he had suffered ; 
they retaliated on the aggressor by like acts of violence ; a»d if he were 
protected, as was natural and usual, by his own clan, thJe quarrel was 
spread still wider, and bred endless disorders m the nation 

The Frisians, a tnbe of the Germans, had never advanced boond 
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this \-vild and imperfect state of society, and the right of private 
revenge still remained among them unlimited and uncontrolled (LL. 
Fns, tit 2 , apud Lindenbrog., p. 491). But the other German nations, 
in the age of Tacitus, had ni^e one step further towards completing 
the political or civil union. Though it still continued to be an indis- 
pensable point of honour for every clan to revenge the death or injury 
of a member, the magistrate had acquired a right of interposing in the 
qua^-rel and of accommodating the difference. He obliged the person 
maimed or injured, and the relations of one killed, to accept of a 
present from the aggressor and his relations (LL. ^thelb., § 23 j LL. 
^If., § 27), as a compensation for the injury (called by the Saxons 
magbotd)^ and to drop all further prosecution of revenge. That the 
accommodation of one quarrel might not be the source of more, this 
present was fixed and certain, according to the rank of the person 
killed or injured, and was commonly paid m cattle, the chief property 
of those rude and uncultivated nations. A present of this kind 
gratified the revenge of the injured family by the loss which the 
aggressor suffered ; it satisfied their pride by the submission which it 
expressed , it diminished their regret for the loss or injury of a kinsman 
by their acquisition of new property ; and thus general peace was for a 
moment restored to the society.^ 

But when the German nations had been settled some time m the 
.provinces of the Roman empire, they made still another step towards 
a more cultuated life, and their cnminal justice gradually improved 
and refined itself The magistrate, whose office it was to guard public 
peace, and to suppress private animosities, conceived himself to be 
injured by every injury done to any of his people , and besides the 
compensation to the person who suffered, or to his family, he thought 
himself entitled to exact a fine called the Frjdwit, as an atonement for 
the breach of peace and as a reward for tSe^pains which he had taken 
in accommodating the quarreL When this idea, which is so natural, 
was once suggested, it was wiUmgly received both by sovereign and 
people. The numerous fines which were levied augmented the revenue 
of the king; and the people were sensible that he would be more 
vigilant in interposing with his good offices, when he reaped such 
immediate advantage from them ; and that injuries would be less 
frequent when, besides compensation to the person injured, they were 
exposed to this additional penally ^ 

This short abstract contains the history of the criminal junspru- 
dence of the northern nations for several centuries. The state of 
England in this particular, during the period of the Anglo-Saxons,, 
may be judged of by the collection of ancient laws, published by 
Lambard and Wilkins. The chief purport of these laws is not to> 
prevent or entiiely suppress private quarrels, which the legislator 
knew to be impossible, but only to regulate and moderate them The 
laws of Alfred enjoin, that if any one know that his enemy or aggressor,. 

1 Tacit de Monb Germ The author says that the pnce of the composition was fixed 
which must ha\e been by the laws and the interposition of the magistrates 

® Besides paying money to the relations of the deceased and to the king, the murderer was: 
also obi I td to pay the master of a slave or vassal a sum as a compensation for his lossi. 
This was called the Manbote, Spel Gloss in verb Fredum^ Manbot ' 
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after doing him an injury, resolves to keep 'viithin his ovtn house antt 
his own lands^- he shall not fight him, till he require compensation for 
the injury. If he be strong enough to besiege him in his house, he 
may do it for seven days without attacking him ; and if the aggressor 
be willing, during that time, to surrender himself and his arms, his 
adversary may detain him thirty days ; but he is afterwards obliged to 
restore him safe to his kindred, and be content with the compensation. 
If the criminal fly to the temple, that sanctuary must not be violated. 
Where the assailant has not force sufficient to besiege the criminal m 
his house, he must apply to the alderman for admittance , and if the 
alderman refuse aid, the assailant must have recourse to the king . and 
he is not allowed fo assault the house till after the supreme magistrate 
has refused assistance. If any one meet with his enemy, and be 
Ignorant that he was resolved to keep within his own lands, he must 
before he attack him, require him to surrender himself pnsoner and 
deliver up his arms , in which case, he may detain him thirty days ; 
but if he refuse to deliver up his arms, it is then lawful to fight him. 
A slave may fight in his master's quanel : a father may fight m his 
son's with any one, except with his master (LL.^Ifr., § 28 ; Wilkins, p 43). 

It was enacted by King Ina, that no man should take revenge for 
an injury till he had first demanded compensation, and had been refused 
It (LL. Inge, § 9). • 

King Edmond, in the preamble to his laws, mentions the general 
misery occasioned by the multiplicity of private feuds and battles ; 
and he establishes several expedients for remedying this grievance. 
He ordains, that if any one commit murder, he may, with the assist- 
ance of his kindred, pay within a twelvemonth the fine of his crime ; 
and if they abandon him, he shall alone sustain the deadly feud or 
quarrel with the kindred of the murdered person . his own kindred 
are free from the feud, but on condition that they neither converse 
with the criminal, nor supply him with meat or other necessaries j if 
any of them after renouncing him, receive him into their house, or 
give him assistance, they are finable to the king, and are involved 
in the feud. If the kindred of the murdered person take revenge on 
any but the criminal himself, after he zs abandoned by his kindred, all 
their property is forfeited, and they are declared to be enemies to the 
king and all his fnends (LL. Edm., § i , Wilkins, p 73). It is also 
ordained, that the fine for murder shall never be remitted by the king 
(LL. Edm,, § 3), and that no criminal shall be killed who files to the 
church, or any of the king's towns (LL. Edm., § 2) , and the king himself 
declares that his house shall give no protection to murderers, till they 
have satisfied the church by their penance, and the kindred of the de- 
ceased by compensation (LL. Edm. , § 4) The method appointed for tran- 
sacting this composition is found in the same law (LL. Edm , § 7). 

These attempts of Edmond, to contract and dimmish the feuds, 
were contrary to the ancient spint of the northern barbanans, and 
were a step towards a more regular administration of justice. By the 
Salic law, any man might by public declaration, exempt himself from 
his family quarrels : but then he was considered by the law as no 

1 The addition of these last words m italics appears necessary fhrni what follows 
in the same law 
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longer belonging to the family ; and he was depnved of a}l right of 
succession, as the punishment of his cowardice (Tit. 63). 

The price of the king^s head, or his weiegild, as it was then called, 
was by law 30,000 thrimsas, near 1300 pounds of present money. 
The price of the princess head \ias 15,000 thrimsas ; that of a bishop's 
or alderman's 8000 ; a shenfs 4000 ; a thane's or clergyman's 2000 ; 
a ceorle’s 266. These prices were fixed by the laws of the Angles. 
By the Mercian law, the ‘pnee of a ceorle's head was 200 shOHngs ; 
that of a thane's six times as much ; that of a king's six times more 
(Wilkins^ pp. 71, 73) By the law^s of Kent, the price of the arch- 
bishop's head was higher than that of the king's (LL. Elthredi, apud 
Wilkins, p. 1 10). Such respect was then paid to the ecclesiastics J It 
must be understood, that where a person was unable or unwilling to 
pay the fine, he was put out of the protection of law, and the kindred 
of the deceased had liberty to punish him as they thought proper. 

Some antiquarians ^ have thought, that these compensations were 
only given for manslaughter, not for wilful murder But no such 
distinction appears m the laws ; and it is contiadicted by the practice 
of all the other baibarous nations (Lmdenbiogms, passim), by that of 
the ancient Germans (Tac. de ]Mor Germ ), and by that curious mo- 
nument above mentioned of Saxon antiquity, pieseiwed by Hickes 
There is indeed a law of Alfred’s which makes wilful murder capital ? 
but this seems only to have been an attempt of that great legislator 
towards establishing a better police m the kingdom, and it probably 
remained without execution By the laws of the same prince, a con- 
spiracy against the life of the king might be redeemed by a fine (LL. 
^If., § 4 , Wilkins, p 35). 

The pnee of all kinds of ivounds was likeiMse fixed by the Saxon 
law^s : a wound of an inch long, under the hair, w^as paid with one 
shilling ; one of a like size in the face, two shillings , thirty shillings 
for the loss of an ear ; and so forth (LL. JElf , § 40 , also LL Ethelb., 
§ 34, etc.). There seems not to have been any difference made, according 
to the dignity of the person By the laws of Ethelbert, any one who 
committed adultery with his neighbour's wife was obliged to pay him 
a fine, and buy him another wife (LL. Ethelb , § 32) 

These institutions are not peculiar to the ancient Germans. They 
seem to be the necessary progress of criminal junsprudence among 
every free people wheie the wull of the sovereign is not implicitly 
obeyed. We find them among the ancient Greeks dunng the time of 
the Trojan w’ar. Compositions for muider are mentioned in Nestor's 
speech to Achilles in the Ninth Iliad, and are called airoivai. The 
Irish, who never had any connections with the German nations, 
adopted the same practice till very lately ; and the pnee of a man's 
head was called among them hiser/e; as we learn from Sir John 
Davis The same custom seems also to have prevailed among the 
Jews (Exod XXI 29, 30). 

Theft and robbery w’ere frequent among the Anglo-Saxons In 
order to impose some check upon these crimes, it was ordained that 

1 Tyrrel introduct , vo] i , p 126 , Carte, \oI i , p 366 

® LL /Elf , § la , Wxlkms, p 29 It is probable, that by wilful murder, Alfred means a 
treacherous murder, committed by one who has no declared feud with another 
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no man should sell or buy anything above twenty pence value, except 
in open market (LL. JEthelst , § 12) ; and every bargain of sale must 
be executed before witnesses.^ Gangs of robbers much disturbed 
the peace of the country ; and the law determined, that a tnbe of 
banditti, consisting of between seven and thirty-five persons was to be 
called a turma^ or troop - any greater company was denominated an 
army (LL Inse, § 12) The punishments for this crime were various, 
but none of them capital (LL. Inse, § 37). If any man could track his 
stolen cattle into another's ground, the latter was obliged to show the 
tracks out of it, or pay their value (LL. Atheist, § 2). 

Rebellion, to whatever excess it was earned, was not capital, but 
might be redeemed by a sum of money. ® The legislators, knowing 
it impossible to prevent all disoideis, only imposed a higher fine on 
breaches of the peace committed in the king's court, or before an 
alderman or bishop An alehouse too seems to have been considered 
as a privileged place ; and any quarrels that arose there were more 
severely punished than elsewhere ^ 

If the manner of punishing crimes among the Anglo-Saxons appear 
singular, the proofs were not less so ; and were also the natural result 
of the situation of those people. Whate\er we may imagine con- 
cerning the usual truth and smceiity of men who live m a rude and 
barbarous state, there is much raoie falsehood, and even perjury 
among them, than among civilized nations. Virtue, which is nothing 
but a more enlarged and more cultivated reason, never flourishes to 
any degree, nor is founded on steady principles of honour, except 
where a good education becomes general , and where men are taught 
the pernicious consequences of vice, treachery, and immorality Even 
superstition, though more prevalent among ignorant nations, is but a 
poor supply foi the defects in knowledge and Vacation. Our European 
ancestois, wbo employed every moment the expedient of sweanng on 
extraordinary crosses and relics, were less honourable m all engage- 
ments than their posteiity, who from experience have omitted those 
ineffectual securities This general proneness to perjuiy was much 
increased by the usual w^ant of discernment m judges, who could not 
discuss an intricate evidence, and w’-ere obliged to number, not weigh, 
the testimony of the witnesses*^ Hence the ridiculous practice of 
obliging men to bring compurgatois, 'who, as they did not pretend to 
know anything^ of the fact, expressed upon oath that they believed 
the person spoke true ; and these compurgators were in some cases 
multiplied to the number of three hundred (Prsef. NicoL ad Wil- 
kins, p If). The practice also of single combat was employed by 
most nations on the continent as a remedy against false evidence ; ® 
and though it was frequently dropped, from the opposition <£ the 
clergy, it was continually revived, from expenence of the felschood 

1 LL -eEthelst , § ?o, x2, LL Edg apud Wjlkms, p 80, LL Efchclredi, § 4» ^‘ 0 ^^ Wikjws, 
p. 103 , Hloth and Eadm , § x6 , LL Canut , § 21 

* LL, Ethelredi, apud Wilkins, p no , LL iElf , § 4 , Wilkins, p 35. 

* LL. Hloth and Eadm , § 12, 13 , LL Ethelr , apud Wilkms, p. 117. 

Sometimes the laws fixed easy general rules for weighing the credibility of witnesses A 
man whose life was estimated at t2o shillings counterbalanced six ceoides, eadb of whose hves 
was only valued at twenty shillings, and his oath was esteemed equivalent that of ail the 
SIX Wilkins, p 72, 

* LL. Burgund , cap, 45 , LL Lornb,, lib 11 , tit. 55, cap. 34. 
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attending the testimony of witnesses.^ It became at last a species 
of jurisprudence the cases were determined by law, in which the 
party might challenge his adversary, or the witnesses, or the judge 
himself (Desontaines and Beaumanoir). And though these customs 
were absurd, they were rather an improvement on the methods of 
trial which had formerly been practised among those barbarous 
nations, and which still prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons. 

When any controversy about a fact became too intricate for those 
Ignorant judges to unravel, they had recourse to what they called the 
]udgment of God, that is, to fortune ; their methods of consulting this 
oracle were various. One of them was the decision by the cross; it 
was practised m this manner : when a person was accused of any 
cnme, he first cleared himself by oath, and he was attended by eleven 
compurgators. He next took two pieces of wood, one of which was 
marked with the sign of the cross, and wrapping both up in wool, he 
placed them on the altar, or on some celebrated relic. After some 
prayers for the success of the experiment, a priest, or in his stead 
some inexperienced youth, took up one of the pieces of wood, and if 
he happened upon that which was marked with the figure of the cross, 
the person was pronounced innocent, if otherwise, guilty (LL Fnson , 
tit. 14, apud Lindenbrogium, p. 496) This piactice, as it arose from 
superstition, was abolished by it in France The emperor, Lewis the 
Debonnaire, prohibited that method of trial, not because it w'as uncer- 
tain, but lest that sacred figure, sa> s he, of the cross should be prosti- 
tuted m common controversies (Du Cange in verb. Crux) 

The ordeal was another established method of trial among the 
Anglo-Saxons It wras practised either by the boiling water or red- * 
hot iron. The former w'as appiopriated to common people , the 
latter to the nobility The water or iron was consecrated by many 
prayers, masses, fastings, and exorcisms ,2 after which the person 
accused either took up a stone sunk m the water (LL. Inae, § 77) to a 
certain depth, or carried the iron to a certain distance , and his hand 
being w^rapped up, and the covering sealed for three days, if there 
appeared on examining it no marks of burning, he was pronounced 
innocent ; if otherwise, guilty.® The tnal by cold water was different J 
the person was thrown into consecrated water; if he swam, he was 
guilty , if he sunk, innocent (Spelman in verb. Ordealiimi), It is 
difficult for us to conceive how any innocent person could ever escape 
by the one tnal, or any cnmmal be convicted by the other. But there 
was another usage admirably calculated for allowing every cnmmal 
to escape, who had confidence enough to try it A consecrated cake, 
called a corsned, was produced ; which if the person could swallow 
and digest, he was pronounced innocent^ 

The feudal law, if it had place at all among the Anglo-Saxons, which 
IS doubtful, was not certainly extended over ail the landed property, and 
was not attended with those consequences of homage, reliefs,® wor- 
ship, marriage, and other burdens, which were inseparable from it in 

^ LL Longob , lib u , tit 53, cap 23, apud Lindenb , p 661 

* Spelm in verb Ordeal ^ Parker, p 155 , Lindenbrog , p 1299 

3 Sometimes the person accused walked barefooted over red-hot iron 

* Spelm m verb Corstied ^ Parker, p 156, Text Ruffens , p 33 

® On the death of an alderman, a greater or lesser thane, there was a payment made to tit© 
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the kingdoms of the continent. As the Saxons expelled, or almost 
entirely destroyed the ancient Britons, they planted themselves in this 
island on the same footing with their ancestors in Germany, and found 
no occasion for the feudal institutions,^ which were calculated to main- 
tain a kind of standing army, always in readiness to suppress any 
insurrection among the conquered people. The trouble and expense 
of defending the state in England lay equally upon all the land; and 
it was usual for every five hides to equip a man for the service. The 
trinoda necessitas^ as it was called, or the burden of military expedi- 
tions, of repamng highways, and of budding and supporting bndges, 
was inseparable from landed property, even though it belonged to the 
Church or monasteries, unless exempted by a particular charter (Spelm. 
Con., vol, L, p. 256). The ceorles or husbandmen were provided with 
arms, and were obliged to take their turn in military duty (Inse, § 51). 
There were computed to be 243,600 hides m England (Spelm. of 
Feuds and Tenures, p. 17), consequently the ordinary military force 
of the kingdom consisted of 48,720 men ; though, no doubt, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, a greater number might be assembled The king 
and nobility had some military tenants who were called Sithcun-men 
(Spelm Cone , vol 1., p. 195). And there were some lands annexed to 
the ojffice of aldermen, and to other offices ; but these piobably were 
not of great extent, and possessed only during pleasure, as m the com- 
mencement of the feudal law in other countnes of Europe. 

’ The re venue of the king seems to have consisted chiefly in his 
, demesnes, wEich were large, and in the tolls and imposts which he 
probably levied at discretion on the boroughs and seaports that lay 
' within his demesnes. He could not alienate any part of the crown 
' lands, even to religious uses, without the consem of the states (Spelm. 
Cone., vol. i , p. 340) Danegelt was a land tax of a shilling a hide, 
imposed by the states (Chron. Sax., p. 128), either for payment of ffie 
sums exacted by the Danes, or for putting the kingdom in a posture of 
defence against those invaders (LL. Edw. Con , § 12) 

The Saxon pound, as likewise that which was coined for some 
centuries after the conquest, was near three times the weight of our 
present money , there were forty-eight shillings in the pound, and five 
pence in a shilling (LL. JElf, § 40) , consequently a Saxon shilling 
was near a fifth heavier than ours, and a Saxon penny neai three times 
as heavy. 2 As to the value of money in those times, compared to com- 
modities, there are some, though not very certain means of computa- 
tion. A sheep, by the laws of Athelstan, was estimated at a shilling ; 
that is, fifteen pence of our money. The fleece was two-fifths of ffie 
value of the whole sheep (LL. Inas, § 69), much above its present esti- 
mation ; and the reason probably was, that the Saxons, like the 
ancients, were little acquainted with any clothing but what was made 
of wool* Silk and cotton were quite unknown ; hnen was not much 
used. An ox was computed at six times the value of a sheqi ; a cow 
at four (Wilkins, p. 66). If we suppose, that the cattle in that age^ 

king of his best arras, and this was called his henot , but this was not of the nature ctf" airebef. 
Spelm of tenures, p s The value of this henot was fixed by Canute's laws, f 6p. 

1 Bracton de Acqu rer, dorain , Iib. u , cap x 6 See more fully Speirhan ci fduds and 
tenures, and Craigius de jme feud., hb i , dieg 7- 
® Fleetwood’s Chromcon Pretiosura, pp. 27, 28, etc. 
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from the defects in husbandry, were not so lai^e as they are at present 
in England, we may compute that money was then near ten times of 
greater value A horse was valued at about thirty-six shillings of our 
money, or thirty Saxon shillings (Ibid, p 126), a mare a third less, A 
man at three pounds (ibid). The board-wages of a child the first year 
was eight shillings, together with a cow's pasture in summer, and an 
ox's in winter (LL. Inae, § 38) William of Malmesbury mentions it 
as a remarkably high pnce that William Rufus gave fifteen marks for 
a horse, or thirty pounds of our present money (p. 121). Between the 
years 900 and 1000, Ednoth bought a bide of land for about 118 
shillmgs of present money (Hist Rames,p 415). This was little 
more than a shilling an acre, which indeed appears to have been the 
usual pnce, as we may learn from other accounts (Hist. Eliens , p. 473). 
A palfrey was sold for twelve shillings about the >ear 966 (Hist. 
Ellens , p. 471) The value of an ox m King Ethelred s time wjas be- 
tween seven and eight shillings; a cow about six shillings (Wilkins, 
p. 126) Gervas of Tilbury says, that in Henry I 's time, bread which 
would suffice a hundred men for a day were rated at three shillings, or 
a shilling of that age ; for it is thought that soon after the conquest, a 
pound sterling was divided into twenty shillings, a sheep was rated at 
a shilling and so of other things in proportion. In Athelstan s time 
a ram was valued at a shilling, or fourpence Saxon (Wiikms, p 56). 
The tenants of Shirebiim were obliged, at their choice, to pay either 
sixpence, or four hens (Monast Anglic , vol. 11 , p 528) About 1232, 
the Abbot of St. Albans, going on a journe>, hired seven handsome 
stout horses ; and agreed, if any of them died on the road, to pay 
the owner thirty shillings apiece of our present money (]Mat. Pans). 
It is to be remarked, that m ail ancient times, the raising of com, 
especially wheat, being a species of manufactory, that commodity 
always bore a higher price compared to cattle than it does m 
our times (Fleetwood, pp. 83, 94, 96, 98) The Saxon Chronicle tells 
us (p, 157), that in the reign of Edward the Confessor there was the 
most terrible famine ever known, insomuch that a quarter of wheat 
rose to sixty pennies, or fifteen shillings of our present money. Con- 
sequently It was as dear as if it now cost seven pounds ten shillings. 
'This much exceeds the great famine in the end of Queen Elizabeth, 
when a quarter of wheat was sold for four pounds Money in this last 
penod was nearly of the same value as in our time. These severe 
famines are a certain proof of bad husbandry. 

On the whole, there are three things to be considered wherever a 
sum of money IS mentioned in ancient times First, the change of 
denominations, by w'hich a pound has been reduced to the third part 
of its ancient weight m silver. Secondly, the change m value by the 
greater plenty of money, which has reduced the same weight of silver 
to ten times less value compared to commodities, and consequently a 
pound sterling to the thirtieth part of the ancient value. Thirdly, the 
fewer people and less industry, which were then to be found m every 
European kingdom. This circumstance made even the thirtieth part 
of the sum more difficult to levy, and caused any sum to have more 
than thirty times greater weight and influence both abroad and at 
home, than in our times; in the same manner that a sum, a hundred 
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tliousand pounds for instance, is at piesent more difficult to levy m a 
small state, such as Bavaria, and can produce greater effects on such 
a small community, than on England This last difference is not easy 
to be calculated , but allowng that England has now six times more 
industry, and three times more people than it had at the conquest, and 
some reigns after that penod, we are upon that supposition to con- 
ceive, taking all circumstances together, every sum of money men- 
tioned by historians, as if it were multiplied more than a hundred-fold 
above a sum of the same denomination at present. 

* In the Saxon times, land was divided equally among all the male 
i^lnldren of the deceased, according to the custom of Gavelkind. 
^The practice of entails is to be found m those times (LL. .iElf., §37; 
apud Wilkins, p. 43). Land was chiefly of two kinds, bockland, or 
land held by book or charter, which was regarded as full property, 
and descended to the heirs of the possessor , and folkland, or the land 
held by the ceorles and common people, who were removable at plea- 
sure, and wtre only tenants during the will of their loids 

The fiist attempt we find in England to separate the ecclesiastical 
from the civil jurisdiction, was that law of Edgar, by which all dis- 
putes among the clergy were ordered to be earned before the bishop 
(Wilkins, p 83) The penances weie then very severe ; but as a man 
could buy them off with money, or might substitute otheis to perform 
them, they \ay easy upon the rich (Ibid , p. 96; Spelm Cone, p. 473). 

With regard to the manneis of the Anglo-Saxons we can say httle, 
but that they were in geherarewdSTtmi^flt^ people, ignorant 01 
letters, unskilled m mechanical arts, untamed to*submission under law 
and government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and disorder. Their 
best quality was their military courage, which yet was not supported by 
disciphne or conduct. Their want of fidelity to the prince, or to any 
tiust reposed in them, appears strongly m the history of their later 
period, and their want of humanity m all their history. Even the 
Norman histonans, notwithstanding the low state of the arts m their 
own country, speak of them as baibanans, when they mention the 
invasion made upon them by the Duke of Normandy (Gul. Pict., p* 
202). The conquest put the people in a situation of receiving slowly, 
from abroad, the ludiments of science and cultivation, and of correcting 
their rough and licentious manners. 


- CHAPTER IV. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Consequences of the battle of Hastings, — Submission of the English , — 
Settlement of the government — Kinfs return to Normandy,^lhS’- 
contents of the English — Their insurrections — Rigours of the Norman 
government — New insurrections, — New rigours of the g&v^^mmmt, 
— Introduction of the feudal law — Innovation m ecclesmsticsd 
government, — Insurrection of the Norman barons, — Dispute abmt 
investitures — Revolt of Prince Robert. — Domesday hook, — The New 
Forest — War with France. — The Death — and character of WUhmt 
the Conqueror. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation which seized the Englisl^^ 
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wben (1066) they received intelligence of the unfortunate battle of 
Hastings, the death of their king, the slaughter of their principal 
nobility and of their bravest warriors, and the rout and dispersion of 
the remainder. But though the loss which they had sustained in that 
fatal action was considerable, it might have been repaired by a great 
nation, where the people were generally armed, and where there resided 
so many powerful noblemen in every province who could have assem- 
bled their retainers, and have obliged the Duke of Normandy to 
divide his army, and probably to waste it in a vanety of actions and 
rencounters. It was thus that the kingdom had formerly resisted for 
many years its invaders, and had been gradually subdued by the con- 
efforts of the Romans, Saxons, and Danes ; and equal difficulties 
might have been apprehended by William in this bold and hazardous 
enterprise. But there were several vices m the Anglo-Saxon constitu- 
tion which rendered it difficult for the English to defend their liberties 
in so critical an emergency. The people had, in a great measure, lost 
all national pnde and spmt by their recent and long subjection to the 
Danes ; and as Canute had, in the course of his administration, much 
abated the ngours of conquest, and had governed them equitably by 
their own laws, they regarded with the less terror the ignominy of a 
foreign yoke, and deemed the inconveniences of submission less for- 
midable than those of bloodshed, war, and resistance. Their attach- 
ment also to the ancient royal family had been much weakened by their 
habits of submission to the Danish pnnces, and by their late election of 
Harold, or their acquiescence in his usurpation. And as they had long 
been accustomed to regard Edgar Athelmg, the only heir of the Saxon 
line, as unfit to govern them e\en m times of order and tranquillity, 
they could entertain small hopes of his being able to repair such great 
losses as they had sustained, or to withstand the victonous arms of the 
Duke of Normandy. 

That they might not, howev'er, be altogether wanting to themselves 
in this extreme necessity, the English took some steps towards adjust- 
ing their disjointed government, and united themselves against the 
common enemy. The two potent earls, Edwin and Morcar, who had 
fled to London with the remains of the broken army, took the lead on 
this occasion , in consort with Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
man possessed of great authority, and of ample revenues, they pro- 
claimed Edgar, and endeavoured to put the people in a posture of 
defence, and encourage them to resist the Normans.^ But the terror 
of the late defeat, and the neighbourhood of the invaders, increased 
the confusion inseparable from great revolutions , and every resolution 
proposed was hasty, fluctuating, tumultuary; disconcerted by fear or 
faction , ill planned, and worse executed 

William, that his enemies might have no leisure to lecover from their 
consternation, or unite their counsels, immediately put himself m 
motion after his victory, and resolved to prosecute an enterprise which 
nothing but celenty and vigour could render finally successful. His 
first attempt was against Romney, whose inhabitants he severely 
punished, on account of their cruel treatment of some Noiman seamen 
and soldiers, who had been earned thither by stress of weather, or by 

* Gul Pictav , ^->5 , Order Vitalis, p 502 ; Hoveden, p 449 , Knjghton, p 2343 
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a mistake in their course (Gul. Pictav., p 204) ; and foreseemg" that his 
conquest in England might still be attended with many difficulties 
and with much opposition, he deemed it necessary, before he should 
advance farther into the country, to make himself master of Dover, 
which would both secure him a retreat m case of adverse fortune, and 
afford him a safe landing-place for such supplies as might be requisite 
for pushing his advantages. The terror diffused by the victory at 
Hastings was so great, that the garrison of Dover, though numerous 
and well provided, immediately capitulated; and as the Normans, 
rushing in to take possession of the town, hastily set fire to some of the 
houses, William, desirous to conciliate the minds of the English by an 
appearance of lenity and justice, made compensation to the inhabit- 
ants for their losses (Ibid.) 

The Norman army, being much distressed with a dysentery, was 
obliged to remain here eight days; but the duke on their recovery 
advanced with quick marches towards London, and by his approach 
increased the confusions which were already so prevalent m the 
English counsels. The ecclesiastics in particular, whose influence was 
great over the people, began to declare in his favour; and as most of 
the bishops and dignified clergymen were even then Frenchmen or 
Normans, the Pope's bull, by which his enterprise was avowed and 
hallowed, was now openly insisted on as a reason for general submis- 
sion. The supenor learning of those prelates, which dunng the Con- 
fessor's reign had raised them above the ignorant Saxons, made their 
opinions be received with implicit faith ; and a young pnnce like Edgar, 
whose capacity was deemed so mean, was but ill qualified to resist the 
impression which they made on the minds of the people. A repulse 
which a body of Londoners received, from five hundred Norman horse, 
renewed in the city the terror of the great defeat at Hastings ; the easy 
submission of all the inhabitants of Kent was an additional discourage- 
ment to them; the burning of Southwark before their eyes made them 
dread a like fate to their own city ; and no man any longer entertamed 
thoughts but of immediate safety and of self-preservation. Even the earls, 
Edwin and Morcar, in depair of making effectual resistance, retired 
with their troops to their own provinces ; and the people thenceforth 
disposed themselves unanimously to yield to the victor. As soon as 
he passed the Thames at Wallingford, and reached Berkhamstead, 
Stigand, the primate, made submissions to him. Before he came 
within sight of the city, all the chief of the nobility, and Edgar Atheling 
hin^self, the new elected king, came into his camp, and declared their 
intention of yielding to his authority (Hoveden, p.450, Flor. Wigorn., 
p 634). They requested him to mount the throne, which they now 
considered as vacant, and declared to him that as they had always been 
ruled by regal power, they desired to follow in this particular |he 
example of their ancestors, and knew of no one more worthy than him- 
self to hold the reins of government (Ord. Vital , p. 503), 

Though this was the great object to which the duke’s enterprise 
tended, he feigned to deliberate on the offer, and being desirous at first 
of preserving the appearance of a legal administration, he wished to 
obtain a more explicit and formal consent of the English nation (GuL 
Pictav., p, 205). But Aimar of Aqmtain, a man equally respected for 

10 
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%^alour in the field and for prudence.in council, remonstrating with him 
on the danger of delay in so cntical a juncture, he laid aside all further 
scruples, and accepted of the crown which was tendered him,^ Orders 
were immediately issued to prepare everything for the ceremony of his 
coronation ; but as he was yet afraid to place entire confidence m the 
Londoners, who were numerous and warlike, he meanwhile commanded 
fortresses to be erected, m order to curb the inhabitants and to secure 
Ids person and government (GuL Pict, p. 205). 

Stigand was not much in the duke’s favour, both because he had in- 
truded into the see on the expulsion of Robert, the Norman, and 
because 1 ^ possessed such influence and authonty over the English 
{Eadmer, p* 6) as might be dangerous to a new established monarch 
William, therefore, pretending that the piimate had obtained his pall 
in an irregular manner from Pope Benedict IX, who was himself an 
usurper, refused to be consecrated by him, and conferred this honour 
on Aidred, Archbishop of York. Westminster Abbey was the place 
appointed for that ma^ificent ceremony ; the most considerable of the 
nobility, both English and Norman, attended the duke on this occasion 
(26th December); Aidred in a short speech asked the former whether 
they agreed to accept of William as their king , the Bishop of Con- 
stance put the same question to the latter, and both being answeied 
with acclamations (Order. Vital , p 503), Aidred administered to the 
duke the usual coronation oath, by which he bound himself to protect 
the Church, to administer justice, and to repress violence He then 
anointed him, and put the crown upon his head.^ Theie appealed 
nothing but joy in the countenance of the spectators but m that very 
moment there burst forth the strongest symptoms of the jealousy and 
animosity which prevailed between the nations, and which continually 
increased dunng the reign of this prince. The Norman soldiers who 
were placed without in order to guard the church, hearing the shouts 
within, fancied that the English wxre offering violence to their duke, 
and they nnmediately assaulted the populace and set fire to the neigh - 
bouniig houses. The alarm was conveyed to the nobility who sui- 
rounded the pnnce ; both English and Normans, full of apprehensions, 
rushed out to secure themselves from the present danger, and it was 
wuth difficulty that William himself was able to appease the tumult 
(GuL Pict, p 206 ; Order. Vitalis, p. 503) 

The king thus possessed (a.D. 1067) of the throne by a pretended 
destination of King Edward, and by an irregular election of the people, 
but still more by force of arms, retired from London to Barking, in 
Essex, and there received the submissions of all the nobihty who had 
not attended his coronation. Edric, surnamed the Forester, grand- 
nephew to that Edric so noted for his repeated acts of perfidy during 
the reigns of Ethelrcd and Edmond ; Earl Coxo, a man famous for 
bravery; even Edwin and Morcar, earls of Mercia and Northumberland, 
•with the other piincipal noblemen in England, came and swore fealty 
to him , w^ere received into favour, and were confirmed m the possession 
of their estates and dignities (GuL Pictav., p. 208 ; Order. Vital., p, 

1 Malmesbury, p 271, says that he also promised to govern the Norman*; and English by 
eqiiallaws, and this addition to the usual oath seems not improbable, considering the cir- 
cumiitances of the tunes 
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506). Evetythmg bore the appearance of peace and tranquillity' , and 
William had no other occupation than to give contentment to the 
foreigners who had assisted him to mount the throne, and to his new 
subjects who had so readily submitted to him. 

He had got possession of the treasure of Harold, which was con- 
siderable, and being also supplied with nch presents from the opulent 
men in ail parts of England, who were solicitous to gam the favour of 
their new sovereign, he distnbuted great sums among his troops, and 
by his liberality gave them hopes of obtaining at length those more 
durable establishments ivhich they had expected fiom his enterprise 
(Gul Pict, p, 206). The ecclesiastics, both at home and abroad, had 
much forwarded his success, and he failed not m return to express his 
gratitude and devotion in the manner which was most acceptable to them. 
He sent Harold^s standard to the Pope, accompanied with many valuable 
presents. All the considerable monasteries and churches m France, 
wheie prayers had been put up for his success, now tasted of ins bounty 
(Ibid ) The English monks found him well disposed to favour their 
order , and he built a new convent near Hastings, w^hich he called Baitk 
Abbey ^ and which, on pretence of supporting monks to pray for his own 
soul and for that of Harold, served as a memorial of his victory.^ 

He introduced into England that strict execution of justice for which 
his admmiswration had been much celebrated in Normandy; and even 
during this violent revolution every disorder or oppression met with 
xigorous punishment (GuL Pict., p. 208 , Order. Vital , p 506}. His 
army ia particular was governed with severe discipline , and notwith- 
standing the insolence of victory, care was taken to give as little offence 
as possible to the jealousy of the vanquished The king appeared soli- 
citous to unite, in an amicable manner, the Normans and the English 
by intermamages and alliances, and all his new subjects who ap- 
proached his person were received with affability and regard. No 
signs of suspicion appeared, not even towards Edgar Atheling, the heir 
of the ancient royal family, whom William confirmed m the honours of 
Earl of Oxford, conferred on him by Harold, and whom he affected to 
treat with the highest kindness as nephew to the Confessor, his great 
friend and benefactor Though he confiscated the estates of Harold,^ 
and of those who had fought in the battle of Hastings on the side of 
that prince whom he represented as an usurpei, he seemed willing to 
admit of every plausible excuse for past opposition to his pretensions, 
and he received many into favour who had earned arms against him* 
He confirmed the liberties and immunities of London and the other 
cities of England, and appeared desirous of replacing everything on 
ancient establishments In his whole administration he bore the 
semblance of the lawful pnnee, not of the conqueror ; and the English 
began to flatter themselves that they had changed, not the of 
their government, but the succession only of their sovereigns, a 
matter which gave them small concern. The better to 
his new subjects to his authonty, William made a progr^s thcough 
some parts of England; and besides a splendid court and majestic 

^ Gul Gemet , p 288 , Chron Sax , p 180 ; Matt West , p 226 , Matt P 9 . 
Diceto, p 4b2. This convent was freed hy nitn from aji qpi>copal jurijsdislion Monast 
Ang , tom. i , pp 311, 312, ’ ^ 
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presence whick overawed the people, already struck with his military 
lame, the appearance of his clemency and justice gained the appioba- 
tion of the wise, attentive to the first steps of their new sovereign. 

But amidst this confidence and friendship which he expressed for 
the English, the king took care to place all real power in the hands of 
his Normans, and still to keep possession of the sword, to which he 
was sensible he had owed his advancement to sovereign authority. 
He disarmed the city of London and other places which appeared 
most warlike and populous; and building citadels in that capital, as 
well as in Winchester, Hereford, and the cities best situated for com- 
manding the kingdom, he quartered Norman soldiers in all of them, 
and left nowhere afty power able to resist or oppose him He bestowed 
the forfeited estates on the most eminent of his captains, and esta- 
blished funds for the payment of his soldiers. And thus, while his 
civil administration earned the face of a legal magistrate, his military 
institutions were those of a master and tyrant; at least of one who re- 
served to himself, whenever he pleased, the power of assuming that 
formidable character. 

By this mixture, however, of vigour and lenity, he had so soothed 
the minds of the English, that he thought he might safely revisit his 
native country, and enjoy the tnumph and congratulation of his ancient 
subjects. He left the administration m the hands of his utenne brother, 
Odo, Bishop of Baieux, and of William Fitz Osberne. That their 
authonty might be exposed to less danger, he earned over (March) 
with him all the most considerable nobility of England, who, while 
they served to grace his court by their presence and magnificent reti- 
nues, were in reality hostages for the fidelity of the nation. Among 
these were Edgar Athelmg, Stigand the primate, the Earls Edwin and 
Morcar, Waltheof, the son of the brave Earl Siward, with others emi- 
nent for the greatness of their fortunes and families, or for their eccle- 
siastical and cml dignities. He was visited at the abbey of Fescamp, 
where he resided duniig some time, by Rodulph, uncle to the King 01 
France, and by many powerful pnnees and nobles, who, having con- 
tnbuted to his enterpnse, were desirous of participating m the joy and 
advantages of its success. His English courtiers, willing to ingratiate 
themselves with their new sovereign, outvied each other in equipages 
and entertainments ; and made a display of nches which struck the 
foreigners with astonishment William of Poictiers, a Norman his- 
torian (pp. 21 1, 212), who was present, speaks with admiration of the 
beauty of their persons, the size and workmanship of their silver plate, 
the costliness of their embroideries, an art m which the English then 
excelled; and he expresses himself in such terms as tend much to 
exalt our idea of the opulence and cultivation of the people.^ But 
though everything bore the face of joy and festivity, and WiUiam him- 
self treated his new courtiers with gieat appearance of kindness, it was 
impossible altogether to prevent the insolence of the Normans, and 
the English nobles denved little satisfaction from those entertainments, 
where they consideied themselves as led in tnumph by their ostenta- 
tious conqueror. 

^ As the historian chiefly insists on the silver plate, his panegyrics on the English magni- 
ficence shows only how incompetent a judge he was of the matter Silver was then of ten 
times the value, and was more than twenty times more rare than at present , and conse- 
quently, of all species of luxury, plate must have been the rare&t. 
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Id ^dkirs took still d worse tum during the sihsence ol the 

sovereign. Discontents s.nd complaints multiplied everywliere * secret 
conspiracies were entered into against the government, hostilities 
were a^lready begun m many places , and everything seemed to menace 
a revolution as rapid as that which had placed William on the throne. 
The historian above mentioned, who is a panegyiist of his master 
throws the blame entirely on the fickle and mutinous disposition of* 
the English, and highly celebrates the justice and lenity of Odo*s and 
Fitz Osberne's administration (p. 212). But other historians with 
more probability, impute the cause chiefly to the Normans, who de- 
spising^ a people that had so easily submitted to the yoke, envying- 
their riches, and grudging the restraints imposed upon their own 
rapine, were desirous of provoking them to a rebellion, by which they 
expected to acquire new confiscations and forfeitures, and to gratify 
those unbounded hopes which they had formed in entering on this 
enterprise (Order Vital., p. 507). 

It is evident that the chief reason of this alteration in the sentiments 
of the English must be ascribed to the departure of William, who was 
alone able to curb the violence of his captains, and to overawe the 
mutinies of the people. Nothing indeed appears more strange than 
that this prince, in less than three months after the conquest of a 
great, warlike, and turbulent nation, should absent himself m order to 
revisit his own country, which remained in profound tranquillity, and 
was not menaced by any of its neighbours; and should so long leave 
his jealous subjects at the mercy of an insolent and licentious army. 
Were we not assured of the solidity of his genius and the good sense 
<iisplayed in all other circumstances of his conduct, we might ascribe 
this measure to a vain ostentation which rendered him impatient to 
display his pomp and magnificence among his ancient subjects. It is 
therefore more natural to believe that m so extraordinary a step he 
w’-as guided by a concealed policy; and that though he had thought 
proper at first to allure the people to submission by the semblance of 
a legal administration, he found that he could neither satisfy his rapa- 
cious captains, nor secure his unstable government, without further 
^^erting the rights of conquest, and seizing the possessions of the 
English. In order to have a pretext for this violence, he endeavoured 
without discovering his intentions, to provoke and allure them into in- 
surrections, which he thought could never prove dangerous, while he 
detained all the pnncipal nobility in Normandy, while a great and 
victonous army was quartered in England, and w^hile he himself was 
so near to suppressany rebellion. But as no ancient writer has asenbed 
this tyrannical purpose to William, it scarcely seems allowable, from 
conjecture alone, to throw such an imputation upon him, 

But whether we are to account for that measure from the king^s 
vanity or from his policy, it was the immediate cause of all the calami- 
ties which the English endured dunng this and the subsequent reigns, 
those^ mutual jealousies and animosities between them 
and the Normans, which were never appeased till a long tract ^ time 
had gradually united the two nations, and made them one people. 
The inhabitants of Kent, who had first submitted to the Conqueror, 
were the first that attempted to throw off the yoke; and in confederacy 
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witli Eustace, Count of Boulogne, who had also been disgusted by the 
Normans, they made an attempt, though without success, on the gam- 
son of Dover.^ Ednc, the Forester, whose possessions lay on the 
banks of the Severn, being pro%'oked at the depredations of some Nor- 
man captains in his neighbourhood, formed an allmnce with Biethyn 
and Rowallan, two Welsh inmnces, and endeavoured with their assist- 
ance, to repel force by force.® But though these open hostilities were 
not very considerable, the disaffection was general among th^ English^ 
who had become sensible, though too late, of their defenceless condi- 
tion, and began already to experience those insults and injuries which 
a nation must always expect that allows itself to be reduced to that 
at^ct situation. A secret conspiracy was entered into to perpetrate 
in one day a general massacre of the Normans, like that wbich had 
formerly been executed upon the Danes ; and the quarrel was become 
so national, that the vassals of Earl Coiio, having desired him to head 
them m an insurrection, and finding him resolute in maintaining his 
fidelity to William, put him to death as a traitor to his country 

The king, informed of these dangerous discontents (Dec, 6), hastened 
over to England, and by his presence and the vigorous measures which 
he pursued, disconcerted all the schemes of the conspirators Such of 
them as had been more violent in their mutiny, betrayed their guilt by 
flying or concealing themselves; and the confiscation of their estates,, 
while it increased the number of malcontents, both enabled William to 
gratify further the rapacity of his Norman captains, and gave them the 
prospect of new forfeitures and attainders The king began to regard 
all his English subjects as inveterate and irreclaimable enemies , and 
thenceforth either embraced or was more fully confirmed in the resolu- 
tion of seizing their possessions and of reducing them to the most 
abject slavery. Though the natural violence and seventy of his temper 
made him incapable of feeling any remorse m the execution of this 
tyrannical purpose, he had art enough to conceal his intention and to 
preserve still some appearance of justice m his oppressions. He ordered 
all the English who had been arbitranly expelled by the Normans 
during his absence to be restored to their estates ® But at the same 
time he imposed a general tax on the people, that of Danegelt, which 
had been abolished by the Confessor, and which had always been 
extremely odious to the nation ^ 

As the vigilance of William overawed the malcontents, their insur- 
rections were more the result of an impatient humour m the people, 
than of any regular conspiracy which could give them a rational hope 
of success against the established power of the Normans. The in- 
habitants of Exeter, instigated by Githa, mother to King Harold, 
refused to admit a Norman ganison, and, betaking themselves to arms, 
were strengthened by the accession of the neighbouring inhabitants of 
Devonshire and Cornwall (Order Vital., p. 510). The king hastened 
with his forces to chastise this revolt, and on his approach, the wiser 

J Gemet , p 389 , Order VitJiI , p 508 , Anglia Sacra, vol 1 , p 245 

* Hoveden, p 450 , M West , p 226 , Sim Dunelm , p 197 

* Chron Sax , p 173 This fact is a full proof that the Normans had committed great 
inm^ice, and were the real cause of the insurrection of the English 

* Hoveden, p 450 . Sim Dunelm , p 197 ^ Alur Beverl, p 127 
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and more considerable citizens, sensible of tbe unequal contest, per- 
suaded the people to submit and to deliver hostages for their obedience. 
A sudden mutiny of the populace broke this agreement, and William 
appealing before the walls ordered the eyes of one of the hostages to be 
put out as an eainest of that severity which the rebels must expect if they 
perse\ered in their revolt (Order. Vital., p. 510). The inhabitants 
anew seized with terror, and surrendenng at discretion, threw themselves 
at the king’s feet, and supplicated his clemency and forgiveness. William 
was not destitute of geneiosity when his temper was not haidened 
either by policy or passion. He was prevailed on to pardon the rebels, 
and he set guards on all the gates in order to prevent the rapacity and 
insolence of his soldiery (Ibid.). Githa escaped with her treasures to 
Flanders The malcontents of Cornwall imitated the example of 
Exeter, and met with like treatment ; and the king, having built a 
citadel m that city, which he put under the command of Baldwin, son 
of Earl Gilbert, returned to Winchester and dispersed his army into 
their quarters He was here joined by his wife Matilda, who had not 
before visited England, and whom he now ordered to be crowned by 
Aichbishop Aldied Soon after she brought him an accession to 
his family by the birth of a fourth son, whom he named Henry. 
His three elder sons, Robert, Richard, and William, still residing m 
Normandy. 

But though the king appeared thus fortunate, both in public and 
domestic life, the discontents of his English subjects augmented daily; 
and the injuries committed and suffered on both sides rendered the 
quarrel between them and the Normans absolutely incurable. If he 
insolence of victorious masteis dispersed throughout the kingdom 
seemed intolerable to the natives ; and wherever they found the Nor- 
mans separate or assembled in small bodies, they secretly set upon 
them, and gratified their vengeance by the slaughter of their enemies. 
But an insurrection in the Noith drew thither the general attention, 
and seemed to threaten more important consequences. Edwin and 
Morcar appeared at the head of this rebellion; and these potent 
noblemen, befoie they took arms, stipulated for foreign succours from 
their nephew Blethin, Prince of North Wales, from Malcolm, King of 
Scotland, and from Sweyn, King of Denmark. Besides the general 
discontent which ha<f seized the English, the two earls were incited to 
this revolt by private injuries. William, m order to ensure them to his 
interests, had, on his accession, promised his daughter in marriage to 
Edwin; but either he had never seriously intended to peiform this 
engagement, or having changed his plan of administration in England 
from clemency to ngour, he thought it was to little purpose if he gained 
one family while he enraged the whole nation. When Edwin, there- 
fore, renewed his applications he gave him an absolute denial (Order. 
Vital , p. S 1 1), and this disappointment, added to so many other reasons 
of disgust, induced that nobleman and his brother to concur with their 
incensed countrymen, and to make one general effort for the recovery 
of their ancient liberties. William knew the importance of celerity in 
quelling an insurrection supported by such powerful leaders^ and so 
agreeable to the wishes of the people; and having his troops always in 
readiness he advanced by great journeys to the North. On his march 
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lie gave orders to fortify tlie castle of Warwick, of which he left Henry 
de Beaumont governor, and that of Nottingham, which he committed 
to the custody of William Pevenil, another Norman captain (Order. 
Vital, p 511). He reached York before the rebels were in any con- 
dition of resistance, or were joined by any of the foreign succours which 
they expected, except a small reinforcement from Wales (Ibid.) ; and 
the two earls found no means of safety but having recouipe to the 
clemency of the victor. Archil, a potent nobleman in those parts, 
imitated their example, and delivered his son as a hostage for his 
fidelity (Ibid); nor were the people, thus deserted by their leaders, able 
to make any further resistance. But the treatment which William gave 
the chiefs was very different from that which fell to the share of their 
followers. He observed religiously the terms which he had granted to 
the former, and allowed them for the present to keep possession of 
their estates ; but he extended the rigours of his confiscations over the 
latter, and gave away their lands to his foreign adventurers. These, 
planted throughout the whole country, and in possession of the military 
power, left Edwin and Morcar, whom he pretended to spare, destitute of 
all support, and ready to fail whenever he should think proper to com- 
mand their rum. A peace, which he made with Malcolm, who did him 
homage for Cumberland, seemed at the same time to depnve them of 
all prospect of foreign assistance (Ibid.). 

The English were now sensible that their final destruction was in- 
tended , and that instead of a sovereign whom they had hoped to gam 
by their submissions, the> had tamely surrendered themselves, without 
resistance, to a tyrant and a conqueror. Though the early confiscation 
of Harold's followers might seem iniquitous, being inflicted on men 
who had never sworn fealtv to the Duke of Normandy, who were igno- 
rant of his pretensions, and who only fought in defence of the govern- 
ment which they themselves had established in their own country . yet 
were these rigours,howevercontrary to the ancient Saxon laws, excused 
on account of the urgent necessities of the prince ; and those who were 
not involved in the present rum hoped that they should henceforth 
enjoy without molestation their possessions and their dignities. But 
the successive destruction of so many other families convinced them 
that the king intended to rely entiiely on the support and affections of 
foreigners : and they foresaw new forfeitures, attainders, and acts of 
violence, as the necessary result of this destructive plan of administra- 
tion. They observed that no Englishman possessed his confidence, 
or was entrusted with any command or authority , and that the stran- 
gers, whom a ngorous discipline could have but ill restrained, were 
encouraged m their insolence and tyranny against them. The easy 
submission of the kingdom on its first invasion had exposed the natives 
to contempt , the subsequent proofs of their animosity and resentment 
had made them the object of hatred, and they were now deprived of 
every expedient by which they could hope to make themselves either 
regarded or beloved by their sovereign Impressed with the sense of 
this dismal situation, many Englishmen fled into foreign countries, 
with an intention of passing their lives abroad free from oppression, 
or of returning on a favourable opportunity to assist their friends in 
the recovery of their native liberties ^ Edgar Athelmg himself, dread- 

^ Order Vital , p 50S , M West , p 225 M Pins, p 4 , Sim Dun , p 197 
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ing the insidious caresses of William, was persuaded by Cospatric, a 
powerful Northumbnan, to escape with him into Scotland; and he 
earned thither his two sisters, Margaret and Chnstma. They were 
well received by Malcolm, who soon after espoused Margaret, the eider 
sister; and partly with a view of strengthening his kingdom ^y the 
accession of so many strangers, partly in hopes of employing them 
against the growing power of William, he gave great countenance to 
all the Efiglish exiles. Many of them settled there ; and laid the founi 
ation of families which after\vards made a figure m that country. 

While the English suffered under these oppressions, even the fo- 
reigners were not much at their ease , but finding themselves sunounded 
on all hands by enraged enemies, who took every advantage against 
them, and menaced them with still more bloody effects of the public 
resentment, they began to wish again for the tranquillity and security 
of their native country. Hugh de Grentmesnil and Humphrey de 
Teliol, though entiusted with great commands, desired to be dismissed 
the service, and some others imitated their example , a desertion which 
was highly resented by the king, and which he punished by the confis- 
cation of all their possessions in England (Order Vitalis, p 513) But 
Wilham’s bounty to his followers could not fail of allunng many new 
adventurers into his service , and the rage of the vanquished English 
served only to excite the attention of the king and those wailike chiefs, 
and keep them in readiness to suppress every commencement of do- 
mestic rebellion or foreign invasion 

It was not long before they found occupation for their prowess and 
military conduct. Godwin, Edmond, and Magnus, three sons of 
Harold, had immediately after the defeat at Hastings sought a re- 
treat in Ireland , where having met with a kind reception from Dermot 
and other princes of that country, they projected an invasion on 
England, and they hoped that all the exiles from Denmark, Scotland, 
and Wales, assisted by forces from these several countries, would at 
once commence hostilities, and rouse the indignation of the English 
against their haughty conquerors They landed (a d 1069) in Devon- 
shire ; but found Brian, son of the Count of Bnttany, at the head of 
some foreign troops, ready to oppose them, and being defeated in 
several actions, they were obliged to retreat to their ships, and to re- 
turn with great loss to Ireland ^ The efforts of the Normans were 
now directed to the North, where affairs had fallen into the utmost 
confusion The more impatient of the Northumbiians had attacked 
Robert de Comyn, who was appointed governor of Durham ; and gain- 
ing the advantage over him from bis negligence, they put him to death 
in that citv. with seven hundred of his followers.^ This success ani- 
mated the inhabitants of York, who, nsing in arms, slew Robert Fitz- 
Richard their governor (Order Vital, p. 512), and besieged in the 
castle William Mallett, on w horn the command now devolved. A little 
after, the Danish troops landed from 300 vessels Osberne, brother 
to King Sweyn, was entrusted with the command of these forces, and 
he was accompanied by Harold and Canute, two son# of that monarch. 

GeraeL,p 290; Order Vital , p 513, Anglia Sacra, vol i., p 246 ^ 

® Order Vital , p* 512 , Chron. de Maiir , p 116 , Hoveden, p 450 , H Pans, p S * 
Sim. Dun., p 198. 
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Edg^ Atheling appeared from Scotland, and brouglit along with him 
Cospatric, Waltheof, Siward, Beame, Merleswam, Adehn, and other 
leaders, who partly from the hopes which they gave of Scottish suc- 
cours, partly from their authority in those parts, easily persuaded the 
warlike and discontented Northumbrians to jom the insurrection^ 
Mailett, that he might better provide for the defence of the citadel of 
York, set fire to some houses which lay contiguous; but thps expe- 
dient proved the immediate cause of his destruction. The fiames, 
spreading into the neighbounng streets, reduced the whole city to 
ashes. Ihe enraged inhabitants, aided by the Danes, took advantage 
of the confusion to attack the castle, which they earned by assault ; 
and the gamson, to the number of 3000 men, was put to the sword 
without mercy (Order. Vital , p. 513 ; Hoveden, p 451). 

This success proved a signal to many other parts of England, and 
gave the people an opportunity of showmg their malevolence to the 
Normans. Heieward, a nobleman in East- Anglia, celebrated for 
valour, assembled his followers, and taking shelter in the Isle of Ely, 
made inroads on all the neighbouring country ^ The English in the 
counties of Somerset and Dorset rose in arms, and assaulted Monta- 
cute, the Norman governor; while the inhabitants of Cornwall and 
Devon invested Exeter, which from the memory of Wilham’s clemency 
still remained faithful to him. Ednc the Forester, calling m the assist- 
ance of the Welsh, laid siege to Shrewsbury, and made head against 
Earl Brient and Fitz-Osbeme, who commanded in those quarters 
(Order Vital, p 514). The English everywhere repenting their foimer 
easy submission, seemed now determined to make by concert one 
great effort for the recovery of their liberties, and for the expulsion of 
their oppressors 

William, undismayed amidst this scene of confusion, assembled his 
forces, and animating them with the prospect of new confiscations and 
forfeitures, he marched against the rebels in the North, whom he re- 
garded as the most formidable, and whose defeat he knew would stnke 
a terror into all the other malcontents. Joining policy to force, he 
tned before his approach to weaken the enemy by detaching the Danes 
from them , and he engaged Osbeme by large presents, and by offer- 
ing him the hberty of plundenng the sea coast, to retire without com- 
mitting further hostilities into Denmark ® Cospatric also, m despair 
of success, made his peace wuth the king, and paying a sum of money 
as an atonement for his insurrection, was received into favour, and 
even invested with the earldom of Northumberland Waltheof, who 
long defended York with great courage, was allured with this appear- 
ance of clemency ; and as William knew how to esteem valour even m 
an enemy, that nobleman had no reason to repent of this confidence 
(Malm,p 104; H Hunt,p 369). Even Edric, compelled by neces- 
sity, submitted to the conqueror, and received forgiveness, which w^as 
soon after follo\ved by some degree of trust and favour. Malcolm, 
coming too late to support his confederates, was constrained to retire ; 
and all the English rebels in other paits, except Hereward, w^ho still 
kept in his fastnesses, dispersed themselves, and left the Normans 

^ Ingulf, p 71 , Chron Abb St Petn de Burgo, p 47 

* Hoveden, p 451 , Chron Abb St. Petn de Burgo, p 47 , Sim Dun , p. iqq. 
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undisputed masters of the kingdom Edgar Atheling, with his folio wers^ 
sought a retreat in Scotland from the pursuit of his enemies 

But the seeming clemency of William towards the English leaders 
proceeded only from artifice, or from his esteem of mduiduals; his 
heart was hardened against all compassion towards the people, and he 
scrupled no measure, however violent or severe, which seemed requisite 
to support his plan of tyrannical administration Sensible of the 
restless disposition of the Northumbnans, he determined to incapaci- 
tate them ever after from giving him disturbance ; and he issued orders 
for laying entirely waste that fertile country which, for the extent of 
sixty miles, lies between the Humber and the Tees ^ The houses were 
reduced to ashes by the merciless Noimans ; the cattle seized and 
driven away ; the instruments of husbandry destroyed , and the in- 
habitants compelled either to seek for a subsistence in the southern 
parts of Scotland, or if they lingered in England from a reluctance to 
abandon their ancient habitations, they perished miserably in the 
■woods from cold and hunger The lives of a hundied thousand 
persons are computed to have been sacrificed to this stioke of barba- 
rous policy (Older. Vital , p 515), which, by seeking a remedy for a 
temporary evil, thus inflicted a lasting wound on the power and 
the populousness of the nation 

But William, finding himself entirely master of a people who had 
given him such sensible proofs of their impotent rage and animosity, 
now resolved to proceed to extremities against ail the natives of 
England, and to reduce them to a condition m which they should no 
longer be formidable to his government The insurrections and con- 
spiracies in so many parts of the kingdom had involved the bulk of the 
landed proprietors, more or less, m the guilt of treason , and the king 
took advantage of executing against them with the utmost ngour the 
laws of forfeiture and attainder. Their lives were indeed commonly, 
spared, but their estates were confiscated, and either annexed to the 
royal demesnes, or conferred with the most profuse bounty o^^ the 
Normans and other foreigners (Malm, p. 104) While the king’s 
declared intention was to depress, or rather entirely extirpate, the 
English gentry (H Hunt , p, 370), it is easy to believe that scarcely 
the form of justice would be observed in those violent proceedings,- 
and that any suspicions served as the most undoubted proofs of guilt 
against a people thus devoted to destruction. It was crime sufficient 
in an Englishman to be opulent or noble or powerful , and the policy 

‘ 1 Chron Six , p 174, Ingulf, p* 79, Malm , p 103 , Hoveden p 451 , Chron Abb., St 
Pein de Burgo, p 47, M Fans, p 3, Sim. Dun , p 199 , Brompton, p 966, Enygfatoa, 
p 2344 , Anglia Sacra, vol 1 , p 702 

^ 'i here is> a piper or record of the family of Shambome, which pretends thit that lainily, 
ivhich was Saxon, was restored upon proving their innocence, as well as other Saxon faoalies. 
uhich were m the same situation Though this paper was able to impose on such great 
antiquaries as Spelman (Gloss in verbo Dfenge 5 \, 2 is\ 6 . Dugdale (Baron, vol i 
proved by Dr Brady (Answ to Petyt , pp. 11, 12), to have been a forgery , and k aiIo*»ed ^ 
such by Tyrrel, though a pertinaaous defender of his party notions (Sist , vol- 11., mtrod- 
P¥» Sr» 73) lagulf, p 70, tells us, that very early Hereward, though ab«nt daring the time 
of the Conquest, was turned out of all his estate, and could not obtain redress. William 
;uundered the rooni^steries Fior. Wigom,, p 636; Chron. Abb St. Petn de Burgo, p 48 
M Pans, p 5,* Sim Dun , p 200, Diceto, p 4S2, Brompton, p. 9167 , Knygttton.p 344: 
Alur Beverh, p 130 \\ e are told by Ingulf, that Ito de laiUebois plundered the raonastcry 

of Croyland ofa great part of its land, and no redress could be obtained 
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of the king concurring with the rapacity of foreign adventurers 
produced almost a total revolution in the landed property of the 
kingdom. Ancient and honourable families were reduced to beggary ; 
the nobles themselves were everywhere treated with ignominy and 
contempt ; they had the mortification of seeing their castles and manors 
possessed by Normans of the meanest birth and lowest stations (Order- 
Vitalis, p 521 ; and they found themselves carefully excluded from 
e\ery road which led either to riches or preferment.^ 

As power naturally follows property, this revolution alone gave great 
security to the foreigners ; but William, by the new institutions which 
he established, took also care to retain for ever the military authority 
in those hands which had enabled him to subdue the kingdom. He 
introduced into England the feudal law which he found established in 
France and Normandy, and which, during that age, was the foundation 
both of the stability and of the disorders in most of the monarchical 
governments of Europe He divided all the lands of England, with 
very few exceptions, beside the royal demesnes, into baronies ; and he 
conferred these, with the reservation of stated services and payments, 
on the most considerable of his adventurers. These great barons, 
who held immediately of the crov n, shared out a great part of their 
lands to other foreigners who were denominated knights or vassals, 
and who paid their lord the same duty and submission m peace and 
war w’hich he himself owed to his sovereign. The whole kingdom con- 
tained about 700 chief tenants, and 60 215 loiights-fees and as none of 
the native English were admitted into the first rank, the few who 
retained their landed property w’ere glad to be received into the 
second, and, under the protection of some powerful Norman, to load 
themselves and their posterity with this grievous burden, for estates 
which they had received free from their ancestors ® The small mixture 
of English which entered into this civil or military fabnc (for it 
partook of both species), W'as so restrained by subordination under the 
foreigners, that the Norman dominion seemed to be fixed on the most 
durable basis and to defy all the efiforts of its enemies 

The better to unite the parts of the government, and to bind them 
into one system which might ser\"e both for defence against foreigners 
and for the support of domestic tranquillity, William reduced the 
ecclesiastical levenues under the same feudal law ; and though he had 
courted the Church on his invasion and accession, he now subjected it 
to services w’hich the clergy regarded as a grievous slavery, and as to- \ 
tally unbefitting their profession. The bishops and abbots were obliged, 
when required, to furnish to the king, during war, a number of knights 
or military tenants, proportioned to the extent of property possessed 
by each see or abbey , and they were, liable, m case of failure, to the 
same penalties which were exacted from the laity (M. Pans, p. 5 ; 

1 The obliging of all the inhabitants to put out the fire and lights at certain hours, upon the 
sounding of a bell called the cotirfeu, is represented by Polydore Virgil, lib ix , as a mark 
of the servitude of the English But this was a law of policy which William had 
previously established in Normandy Du Moulin, Hist de Normandie, p. i6o The same 
law had place in Scotland LL Burgoi , cap 86 
® Order Vital , p 523 , Secret Abbatis, apud Selden, Titles of Honour, p, 573 , Spelm, 
Gloss in verbo Feodum , Sir Rob Cotton 

SM West, p 225, M. Pans, p 4, Bracton, lib 1, cap ii, num 1, Fleta, lib 
cap 8. <?. 
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Anglia Sacra, \oL L, p. 248). The Pope and the ecclesiastics exclaimed 
against this tyranny, as they called it ; but the king's authonty was so 
well established over the army, who held everything from his bounty, 
that superstition itself, even at that age when it was most prevalent, 
was constrained to bend under his superior influence 

But as the great body of the clergy were still natives, the king had 
much reason to dread the effects of their resentment ; he therefore 
used the precaution of expelling the English from all the considerable 
dignities, and of advancing foreigners in their place. The partiality of 
the Confessor towards the Normans had been so great that, aided by 
their superior learning, it had promoted them to many of the sees m 
England ; and even before the period of the Conquest, scarcely more 
than six or seven of the prelates were natives of the country. But 
among these was Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury ; a man, who by 
his address and vigour, by the greatness of his family and alliances, by 
the extent of his possessions, as well as the dignity of his office, 
and his authority among the English, gave jealousy to the king 
(Parker, p. 161). Though William had on his accession affionted 
this prelate by employing the Archbishop of York to officiate at 
his consecration, he was careful on other occasions to load him 
with honours and caresses, and to avoid giving him farther offence, 
till the opportunity should offer of effecting his final destruction 
(Ibid., p. 164). The suppression of the late rebellions, and the total 
subjection of the English, made him hope that an attempt against 
Stigand, however violent, would be covered by his great successes, and 
be overlooked amidst the other important revolutions which affected 
so deeply the property and liberty of the kingdom Yet notwitl^stand- 
ing these great advantages, he did not think it safe to violate the 
reverence paid to the pnmate, but under cover of a new superstition, 
which he was the great instrument of introducing into England. 

The doctnne which exalted the papacy above all human power had 
gradually diffused itself from the city and court of Rome , and was, 
during that age, much more prevalent in the southern than in the 
northern kingdoms of Europe. Pope Alexander, who had assisted 
William in his conquests, naturally expected that the French and 
Normans would import into England the same reverence for his 
sacred character with which they were impressed m their own 
country ; and would break the spiritual as well as civil independency 
of the Saxons, who had hitherto conducted the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, with an acknowledgment indeed of pnmacy in the see of Rome, 
but without much idea of its title to dominion or authonty As soon 
(a,I>. 1070), therefore, as the Norman pnnce seemed fully estabhshed 
on the throne, the Pope dispatched Ermenfroy, Bishop of Sion, as his 
legate, into England, and this prelate was the first that had ever 
appeared in that character in any part of the British islands. ^ The 
king, though he was probably led by pnnciple to pay this submission 
to Rome, determined, as is usual, to employ the incident as a means 
of serving his political purposes, and of degrading those English pre- 
lates who were become obnoxious to him. The legate submitted to 
become the instrument of his tyranny, and thought that the more 
violent the exertion of power, the more certain did it confirm the 
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authority of that court from which he derived his commission. He 
summoned, therefore, a council of the prelates and abbots at Win- 
chester ; and being assisted by two cardinals, Peter and John, he cited 
before him Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, to answer for his 
conduct The primate was accused of three cnraes the holding of the 
see of Winchester together with that of Canterbury ; the officiating in 
the pall of Robert, his predecessor ; and the having received his own 
pail from Benedict IX,, who was aftei wards deposed for simony, and 
for intrusion into the papacy.^ The^e crimes of Stigand were mere 
pretences ; since the first had been a practice not unusual in England, 
and was never anywhere subjected to a higher penalty than a resigna- 
tion of one of the sees , the second was a pure ceremonial, and as 
BenedKt was the only Pope who then officiated, and his acts were 
never repealed, all the prelates of the Church, especially those who lay 
at a distance, were excusable for making their apphcations to him. 
Stigand^s rum, however was resolved on, and was prosecuted with 
great seventy. The legate degraded him from his dignity ; the king 
coD^scated bis estate, and cast him into prison, where he continued in 
poverty and want dunng the reiiiainder of his life. Like ngour was 
exercised against the other English prelates ; Agelric, Bishop of Selesey, 
and Agelmare, of Elmham, were deposed by the legate, and imprisoned 
by the king. IMany considerable abbots shared the same fate ; 
Egelwm, Bishop of Durham, fled the kingdom ; Wulstan, of Worcester, 
a man of an inoffensive character, was the only English prelate that 
escaped the general proscnption,- and remained in possession of his 
dignity. Aldred, Archbishop of York, who had set the crown on 
William's head, had died a little before of grief and vexation, and had 
left his malediction to that pnnce on account of the breach of his coro- 
nation oath, and of the tyranny with which he saw he was determined 
to treat his English subjects (Malm, de gest. Pont , p. 154.) 

It was a fixed maxim in this reign, as well as in some of the subse- 
quent, that no native of the island should ever be advanced to any 
dignity, ecclesiastical, civil, or military (Ingulf, pp. 70, 71). The king, 
thei^fore, upon Stigand's deposition, promoted Lanfranc, a Milanese 
monk, celebrated for his learning and piety, to the vacant see. This 
prelate was ngid in defending the prerogatives of his station, and 
after a long process before the Pope, he obliged Thomas, a Norman 
monk, who had been appointed to the see of York, to acknowledge 
the primacy of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Where ambition can 
be so happy as to cover its enterprises, even to the person himself, 
under the appearance of pnnciple, it is the most incurable and inflexi- 
ble of all human passions. Hence Lanfranc's zeal in promoting the 
interests of the papacy, by which he himself augmented his own 
authority, was indefatigable, ajid met with proportionable success. 

^ Hoveden, p 453 , Diceto, p 482 , Knyghton, p. 2345 ; Anglia Sacra, vol i , pp Sj 6 , 
Ypod Neust , p 43S 

^ Brompton relates, that Wulstan was also depnved l^the synod , but refusing to deliver 
his pastoral staff to any but the person from whom he first received it, he went immediately 
to Kmg Edward’s tomb, and struck the staff so deeply into the stone, that none but himself 
was able to pull it out , upon which he was allowed to keep his bishopric This instance 
may serve, instead of many, as a specimen of the monkish miracles feee also the Annals 
Burton, p. 284. 
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The devoted attachment to Rome continualiy increased in England, 
and being favoured by the sentiments of the conquerors, as well as by 
the monastic establishments formerly introduced by Edred and Edgar, 
it soon reached the same height at which it had, during some time, 
stood in France and Italy.^ It afterwards went much farther, being 
favoured by that very remote situatioh which had at first obstructed 
its progress; and being less checked by knowledge and a liberal 
education, which were still somewhat more uncommon than m the 
southern countnes of Europe. 

The prevalence of tins superstitious spirit became dangerous to some 
of William^s successors, and incommodious to the most of them: but 
the arbitrary sway of this king over the English, and his extensive 
^uthonty over the foreigners, kept him from feeling any immediate 
inconveniences from it He retained the Church m great subjection, 
as well as his lay subjects; and would allow none, of whatever charac- 
ter, to dispute his sovereign ivill and pleasure He prohibited his 
subjects from acknowledging any one for Pope whom he himself had 
not previously received , he required that all the ecclesiastical canons, 
voted m any synod, should first be laid before him, and be ratified by 
his authority. Even bulls or letters from Rome could not legally be pro- 
duced till they received the same sanction ; and none of his mimsters 
or barons, whatever offences they weie guilty of, could be subjected to 
spiritual censuies, till he himself had given his consent to their 
excommunication (Eadmer, p. 6). These regulations were worthy of a 
sovereign, and kept united civil and ecclesiastical powers which 
the principles, introduced by this pnnce himself, had an immediate 
tendency to separate. 

But the English had the cruel mortification to find that their king's 
authority, however acquired, or however extended, was all employed m 
their oppression; and that the scheme of their subjection, attended 
with every circumstance of insult and mdignity (Order. Vital, p. 533 ; 
H. Hunt, p 370), was dehberately formed by the pnnce, and wantonly 
prosecuted by his followers (Ingulf, p 71). William had even enter- 
tained the difficult project of totally abohshmg the English language ; 
and for that purpose he ordered that mall schools throt^hout the king- 
dom the youth should be instructed in the French tongue, a practice 
which was continued from custom till after the reign of Edward III., 
and was never indeed totally discontinued in England. The pleadings 
in the supreme courts of judicature were m French the deeds were 
often drawn m the same language ; the laws were composed in that 
idiom (Chron Rothom , A.D 1066). No other language was used at 
court ; it became the language of all fashionable company : the 

English themselves, ashamed of their own country, affected to excel in 
that foreign dialect. From this intention of WiUiam, and the 
extensive foreign dominions long annexed to the crown of Ea^and, 
proceeded that mixture of French, which is at present to be fimad in 
the English tongue, and which composes the greatest and feestj^ia^ofour 


^ M. West , p 328. I-anfraac wrote in defence of the real pressence ®eiBsii|@8iiafi ; 

aiad in those ages of stupidity and ignorance, he was j^reatly applauded few penibrmance- 
^36 Ed. IH, cap. 1$, Selden Spicileg. ad Ei^eri p. de laud. kg. 

&ngl , cap 48. 
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language. But amidst those endeavours to depress the English nation, 
the king, moved by the remonstrances of some of his prelates, and by 
the earnest desires of the people, restored a few of the laws of King 
Edward;^ which, though seemingly of no great importance towards 
the protectipn of general liberty, gave them extreme satisfaction, as a 
memonal of their anaent government, and an unusual mark of com- 
pliance in their imperious conquerors.® 

The situation of the two great earls, Morcar and Edwin, became 
now very disagreeable. Though they had retained their allegiance 
durmg this general insurrection of their countrymen, they had not 
gained the king's confidence, and they found themselves exposed to the 
malignity of the courtiers, who envied them on account of their opu- 
lence and greatness, and at the same time involved them in that 
general contempt which they entertained for the English. Sensible 
that they had entirely lost their dignity, and could not even hope to 
remain long in safety, they determined, though too late, to share the same 
fate with their countrymen. While Edwin retired to his estate in the 
North, with a view of commencing an insurrection, Morcar (a.d. 1071) 
took shelter in the Isle of Ely with the brave Hereward, who, secured 
by the inaccessible situation of the place, still defended himself against 
the Normans. But this attempt served only to accelerate the rum of the 
few English who had hitherto been able to presen e their rank or for- 
tune during the past convulsions. William employed all his endeavours 
to subdue the Isle of Ely, and having surrounded it with flat* bottomed 
boats, and made a causeway through the morasses to the extent of 
two miles, he obhged the rebels to surrender at discretion. Hereward 
alone forced his way, sword m hand, through the enemy, and still 
continued his hostilities by sea against the Normans; till at last, 
William, charmed with his braver>", received him into favour, and 
restored him to his estate Earl Morcar, and Egelwin, Bishop of 
Durham, who had joined the malcontents, were thrown into pnson, 
and the latter soon after died in confinement. Edwin, attempting to 
make his escape into Scotland, was betiayed by some of his followers, 
and was killed by a party of Normans, to the great affliction of the 
English, and even to that of William, who paid a tribute of generous 
tears to the memory of this gallant and beautiful youth. The King of 
Scotland, in hopes of profiting by these convulsions, had fallen upon 
the northern counties, but on the approach of William he retired, and 
when the king entered his country, he was glad to make peace, and 
to pay the usual homage to the English crown. To complete the 
king's prosperity, Edgar Athehng himself, despaiimg of success, and 
weary of a fugitive life, submitted to his enemy; and, receivmg a 

^ Ingulf, p 88 , Brompton, p 982 , Knyghton, p 2355 , Hoveden, p 600 

® WEat these laws were of Edward the Confessor, which the English every reign during a 
century and a half, desired so passionately to have restored, is much disputed by antiquanans ; 
and our ignorance of them seems one of the greatest defects m the ancient English historj’. 
The collection of laws m Wilkins, which pass under the name of Edward, are plainly a 
posterior and an ignorant compilation. Those to be found in Ingulf are genuine , but so im- 
perfect, and contain so few clauses favourable to the subject, that we see no great reason foi 
then: contending for them so vehemently It is pro cable that the English meant the comnH>it 
iaw, as It prevailed during the reign of Edwara , which we may conjecture to have been 
more indulgent to liberty than the Norman constitutions. The most material articles of it 
were afterwards comprehended m Magna Charta 
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decent pension for his subsistence, was permitted to live in England 
unmolested But these acts of generosity towards the leaders were dis- 
graced, as usual, by William’s ngour against the mfenor malcontents. He 
ordered the hands to be lopped off, and the eyes to be put out of many 
of the prisoners whom he had taken m the Isle of Ely; and he dis- 
persed them m that miserable condition throughout the country, as 
monuments of his seventy. 

The province of Maine, in France, had (a d. 1073), by the will of Her- 
bert, the last count, fallen under the dominion of William some years 
before his conquest m England; but the inhabitants, disaffected with 
the Norman government, and instigated by Fulk, Count of Anjou, who 
had some pretensions to the succession, now rose in rebellion, and 
expelled the magistrates whom the king had placed over them. The 
full settlement of England afforded him leisure to punish this insult 
on his authonty; but being unwilling to remove his Norman forces 
from this island, he carried over a considerable army, composed almost 
entirely of English , and joining them to some troops levied in Nor- 
mandy, he entered the revolted piovince. The English appeared ambi- 
tious of distinguishing themselves on this occasion, and of retrieving 
that character of valour which had long been national among them, 
but which their late easy subj'ection under the Normans had somewhat 
degraded and obscured. Perhaps, too, they hoped that by their zeal 
and activity they might recover the confidence of their sovereign, as 
their ancestors had formerly, by like means, gained the affections of 
Canute, and might conquer his prej*udices m favour of his own country- 
men. The king’s military conduct, seconded by these brave troops, 
soon overcame all opposition in Maine : the inhabitants were obliged 
to submit, and the Count of Anjou rehnquished his pretensions* 

Butjdunng these transactions, the government of England was greatly 
disturbed, and that too by those very foreigners who owed everything 
to the king’s bounty, and who were the sole object of his friendship 
and regard. The Norman barons, who had engaged witli their duke 
in the conquest of England, were men of the most independent spint; 
and though they obeyed their leader m the field, they would have 
regarded with disdain the nchest acquisitions, had they been required 
in return to submit in their civil government to the arbitrary will of 
one man. But the imperious character of William, encouraged by his 
absolute dominion over the English, and often impelled by the neces- 
sity of his affairs, had prompted him to stretch his authonty over the 
Normans themselves beyond what the free genius of that victorious 
people could easily bear. The discontents were become generd among 
those haughty nobles; and even Roger, Earl of Hereford, son and 
heir of Fitz-Osbeme, the king’s chief favounte, was strongly infected 
with them. This nobleman, intending to marry his sister to R^iph de 
Guader, Earl of Norfolk, had thought it his duty to inform the king of 
his puipose, and to desire the royal consent ; but meeting with a 
refusal, he proceeded nevertheless to complete the nuptials, and assem- 
bled all his fnends, and those of Guader, to attend the solemnity* The 
two earls, disgusted by the denial of their request, and dreading Wil- 
liam’s resentment for their disobedience, had pr^ared measures for 
a pvolt; and during the gaiety of the festival, while the company was 
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heated with wine, they opened the design to their guests. They in- 
veighed against the arbitrary conduct of the king; his tyranny over 
the English, whom they affected on this occasion to commiserate ; his 
impenous behaviour to his barons of the noblest birth; and his 
apparent intention of reducing the victors and the vanquished to a like 
ignominious servitude. Amidst their complaints, the indignity of sub- 
mitting to a bastard ^ was not forgotten ; the certain prospect of success 
in a revolt, by the assistance of the Danes and the discontented English, 
was insisted on; and the whole company, inflamed with the same 
sentiments, and warmed by the jollity of the entertainment, entered by 
a solemn engagement into the design of shaking off the royal authority. 
Even Earl Wdtheof, who was present, most inconsiderately expressed 
Ms approbation of the conspiracy, and promised his concurrence to- 
wards its success. 

This nobleman, the last of the English who, for some generations, 
possessed any power or authority, had, after his capitulation at York, 
been received into favour by the Conqueror; had even mamed Judith, 
niece to that prince; and had been promoted to the earldoms of 
Huntingdon and Northampton (Order, Vital, p, 522 ; Hoveden, p. 454). 
Cospatric, Earl of Northumberland, having, on some new disgust from 
William, retired into Scotland, where he received the earldom of Dun- 
bar from the bounty of Malcolm; Waltheof was appointed his succes- 
sor in that important command, and seemed still to possess the con- 
fidence and fnendship of his sovereign (Sim Dun., p 205). ^ But as he 
was a man of generous principles, and loved his country, it is probable 
that the tyranny exercised over the English lay heavy upon his mind, 
and destroyed all the satisfaction which he could reap from his own 
grandeur and advancement. When a piospect, therefore, was opened 
of retrieving their liberty, he hastily embraced it ; while the fumes of 
the liquor and the ardour of the company prevented him from reflecting 
on the consequences of that rash attempt. But after his cool judgment 
returned, he foresaw that the conspiracy of those discontented barons 
was not likely to prove successful against the established power of 
William; or if it did, that the slavery of the English, instead of being 
alleviated by that event, would become more grievous under a multi- 
tude of foreign leaders, factious and ambitious, whose union and whose 
discord would be equally oppressive to the people. Tormented with 
these reflections, he opened his mind to his wife Judith, of whose 
fidelity he entertained no suspicion, but who, having secretly fixed her 
affections on another, took tins opportunity of ruining her easy aiid 
credulous husband. She conveyed mtelligence of the conspiracy to 
the king, and aggravated every circumstance which she believed would 
tend to incense him agamst Waltheof, and render him absolutely im- 
placable (Order, Vital , p. 536). Meanwhile, the earl, still dubious with 
regard to the part which he should act, discovered the secret in con- 
fession to Lanfranc, on whose probity and judgment he had a great 
reliance. He was persuaded by the prelate that he owed no fidelity 
to those rebellious barons who had by surpnse gained his consent to a 
crime ; that his first duty was to his sovereign and benefactor, his next 


1 Wilham was so little ashamed of his birth, that he assumed the appellation of bastard in 
some of his letters and charters. Spelm. Gloss m verb bastardtts Camden in Rtchnonds^tir^t 
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to himself and his family ; and that if he seized not the opportunity of 
making atonement for his guilt by revealing it, the tementy of the 
conspirators was so great, that they would give some other person the 
means of acquiring the ment of the discovery. Waitheof, convinced 
by these arguments, went over to Normandy; but though he was well 
received by the king and thanked for his fidehty, the account, previously 
transmitted by Judith, had sunk deep into WiHiam’s nund, and had 
destroyed all the merit of her husband's repentance. 

The conspirators hearing of Waltheofs departure immediately 
concluded their design to be betrayed; and 1074; they flew 
to arms before their schemes were ripe for execution, and before 
the arnval of the Danes, in whose aid they placed their chief con^ 
fidence. The Earl of Hereford was checked by Walter de Lacy, a 
great baron in those parts, who, supported by the Bishop of Worcester 
and the Abbot of Evesham, raised some forces and prevented the earl 
from passing the Severne, or advancing into the heart of the kingdom. 
The Earl of Norfolk was defeated at Fagadun, near Cambridge, by 
Odo, the regent, assisted by Richard de Bienfaite and Whlliam de 
Warrenne, the two justiciaries. The prisoners taken in this action had 
their nght foot cut off, as a punishment of their treason. The earl 
himself escaped to Norwich, thence to Denmark, where the Danish fleet, 
which had made an unsuccessful attempt upon the coast of England 
(Chron. Sax., p. 183), soon after arrived, and brought him intelligence 
that all his confederates were suppressed, and were either killed, ban-^ 
ished, or taken prisoners.' Ralph retired in despair to Brittany, where 
he possessed a large estate and extensive jurisdictions. 

The king, who hastened over to England in order to suppress the 
insurrection, found that nothing remained but the punishment of the 
criminals, which he executed with great severity. Many of the rebels 
were hanged, some had their eyes put out, others their hands cut 
off. But William, agreeably to his usual maxims, showed more lenity 
to their leader, the Earl of Hereford, who was only condemned to a 
forfeiture of his estate and to imprisonment dunng pleasure. The king, 
seemed even disposed to remit this last part of the punishment, had 
not ‘Roger by a fresh insolence provoked him to render his confinement 
perpetual. But Waitheof, being an Englishman, was not treated with 
so much humanity, though his guilt, always much inferior to that of 
the other conspirators, was atoned for by an early repentance aini 
return to his duty. William, instigated by his niece as well as by his 
rapacious courtiers, who longed for so rich a forfeiture, ordered him to 
be tried, condemned, and (Apnl 29, 1075) executea. The English, who 
considered this nobleman as the last resource of their nation, grievcms^ 
lamented his fate, and fancied that miracles were wrought by Ms 
relics as a testimony of his innocence and sanctity. The infamous 
Judith, falling soon after under the king's displeasure, was abandoned 
by all the world, and passed the remainder of her hfe in contempl, in 
remorse, and misery, 

^ Nothing remained to complete William's satisfaction but the pimish- 


^ Many of the fugitive Normans are supposed to have fled into Swjtland ; where they -wero 
prohscted, as well as the fugitive English, by Malcolm. Whence cdane the many French and 
fanuli^, which are found at present m that country. 
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ment of Ralph de Guader; aad he hastened over to Normandy in 
order to gratify his vengeance on that criminal. But though the con- 
test seemed very unequal between a pnvate nobleman and the King 
of England, Ralph was so well supported both by the Earl of Bnttany 
and the King of France, that William, after besieging him for some 
time in Dol, was obliged to abandon the enterpnse, and make with 
those powerful princes a peace, in which Ralph himself was included. 
England, during his absence, remained in tranquillity, and nothing re- 
markable occurred except two ecclesiastical synods which were sum- 
mcmed, one at London, another at Winchester. In the former, the 
precedency among the episcopal sees was settled, and the seat of some 
of them was removed from small villages to the most considerable 
town within the diocese. In the second there was transacted a busi- 
ness of more importance. 

The industry and perseverance are surprising, with which the popes 
Jiad been treasuring up powers and pretensions during so many ages 
-of ignorance ; w’hile each pontiff employed every fraud for advancing 
purposes of imaginary piety, and chenshed aH claims which might 
turn to the advantage of his successors, though he himself could not 
oxpect ever to reap any benefit from them. All this immense store of 
spiritual and civil authonty was now devolved on Gregory VII., of 
the name of Hildebrand, the most enterpnsing pontiff that had ever 
filled that chair, and the least restrained by feai, decency, or modera- 
tion. Not content with shaking off the yoke of the emperors, w^ho had 
hitherto exercised the powxr of appointing the pope on every vacancy, 
at least of ratif>mg his election, he undertook the arduous task of 
entirely disjoining the ecclesiastical from the civil powder, and of ex- 
cluding piofane laymen from the nght which they had assumed of 
filling the vacancies of bishoprics, abbeys, and other spiritual dignities 
(L*Abbe Cone., tom x., pp 371, 379, com. 2). The sovereigns, who 
had long exercised this power, and who had acquired it, not by en- 
croachments on the Church, but on the people, to whom it onginally 
belonged (Padre Paolo sopra benef. eccles., p 20), made great opposi- 
tion to this claim of the court of Rome 5 and Henry IV., the reigning 
emperor, defended this prerogative of his crown wath a vigour and 
resolution suitable to its importance. The few offices, either civil or 
military, which the feudal institutions left the sovereign the power of 
bestowing, made the prerogative of conferring the pastoral nng and 
staff the most valuable jewel of the royal diadem ; especially as the 
general ignorance of the age bestowed a consequence on the ecclesias- 
tical offices, even beyond the great extent of power and property wffiich 
belonged to them. Superstition, the child of ignorance, invested the 
clergy with an authonty almost sacred, and as they engrossed the 
little learning of the age, their interposition became requisite in all 
civil business, and a real usefulness in common life w^as thus super- 
added to the spmtual sanctity of their character. 

When the usurpations, therefore, of the Church had (A.D 1076) 
come to such maturity as to embolden her to attempt extorting the 
right of investitures from the temporal power, Europe, especially Italy 
and Germany, w^as thrown into the most violent convulsions, and the 
pope and the emperor waged implacable war on each other. Gregory 
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dared to fulminate the sentence of excommunication against Henry 
and his adherents, to pronounce him nghtfully deposed, to free his 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance ; and instead of shocking man- 
kind by this gross encroachment on the civil authority, he found the 
stupid people ready to second his most exorbitant pretensions. Every 
minister, servant, or vassal of the emperor i^ho received any disgust, 
covered his rebellion under the pretence of pnnciple; and even the 
mother of this monarch, forgetting all the ties of nature, was seduced 
to countenance the insolence of his enemies. Piinces themselves, not 
attentive to the pernicious consequences of those papal claims, em- 
ployed them for their present purposes , and the controversy, spreading 
into every city of Italy, engendered the parties of Guelf and Ghibbelm ; 
the most durable and most inveterate factions that ever arose from the 
mixture of ambition and religious zeal Besides numberless assassina- 
tions, tumults, and convulsions, to which they gave rise, it is computed 
that the quarrel occasioned no less than sixty battles in the reign of 
Henry IV., and eighteen m that of his successor, Heniy V , when the 
claims of the sovereign pontiff finally prevailed (Padre Paolo sopra 
benef. eccles , p. 1 13). 

Put the bold spirit of Gregory, not dismayed with the vigorous oppo- 
sition which he met with from the emperor, extended his usurpations 
all over Europe j and well knowing the nature of mankind, whose blind 
astonishment ever inclines them to yield to the most impudent preten- 
sions, he seemed determined to set no bounds to the spiritual, or rather 
temporal monarchy, which he had undertaken to erect He pronounced 
the sentence of excommunication against Nicephorus, Emperor of the 
East; Robert Guiscard, the adventurous Norman, who had acquired 
the dominion of Naples, was attacked by the same dangerous weapon; 
he degraded Boleslas, Kmg of Poland, from the rank of king, and even 
depnved Poland of the title of a kingdom; he attempted to treat 
Phihp, King of France, with the same ngour which he had employed 
against the emperor (Epist Greg VII , epist 32, 35 ; hb 11 , epist 5); 
he pretended to the entire property and dominion of Spam ; and he 
parcelled it out amongst adventurers who undertook to conquer it from 
the Saracens, and to hold it in vassalage under the see of Rome (Epist. 
Greg VI L, lib. i., epist. 7). Even the Christian bishops, on whose aid 
he relied for subduing the temporal pnnces, saw^ that he was deter- 
mined to reduce them to servitude , and by assuming the whole legis- 
lative and judicial power of the Church, to centre all authority m the 
sovereign pontiff (Greg Epist , lib 11 , epist. 55) 

William the Conqueror, the most potent, the most haughty, and the ^ 
roost vigorous pnnce in Europe, was not, amidst all his splendid suc- 
cesses, secure from the attacks of this enterprising pontiff. Gregory 
wrote him a letter requinng him to fulfil his promise m doing homage 
for the kingdom of England to the see of Rome, and to send him over 
that tribute which all his predecessors had been accustomed to pay to 
the vicar of Christ. By the tribute he meant Peter's pence, which, 
though at first a charitable donation of the Saxon pnnces, was inter- 
preted, according to the usual practice of the Romish court, to be a 
badge of subjection acknowledged by the kingdom. William replied 
that the money should be remitted as usual; but that neither had he 
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promised to do homage to Rome, nor was it in the least his purpose 
to impose that servitude on his state (Spicileg* Seldeni ad Eadmer, 
p. 4). And the better to show Gregory his independence, he ventured, 
notwithstanding the frequent complaints of the pope, to refuse to the 
English bishops the hberty of attending a general council which that 
pontiff had summoned against his enemies. 

But though the king displayed this vigour in supporting the royal 
dignity, he was infected with the general superstition of the age, and 
he did nc^ perceive the ambitious scope of those institutions which, 
under colour of strictness m lehgion, were introduced or promoted, by 
the court 'of Rome. Gregory, while he was thi owing all Europe into 
co^testion by his violence and impostures, affected an anxious care 
for the purity of manners ; and even the chaste pleasures of the mar- 
riage-bed were inconsistent, in his opinion, with the sanctity of the 
sacerdotal character. He had issued a decree prohibiting the marriage 
of priests, excommumcating all clergymen who retained their wives, 
declanng such unlawful commerce to be fornication, and rendering it 
criminal m the laity to attend Divine worship when such profane piiests 
officiated at the altar.^ This point was a great object in the pohtics of 
the Roman pontiffs ; and it cost them infinitely more pains to establish 
it than the propagation of any speculative absurdity which they had 
ever attempted to introduce. Many synods were summoned in different 
parts of Europe before it was finally settled ; and it was there con- 
stantly remarked that the younger clergymen complied cheerfully with 
the pope's decrees in this particular, and that the chief reluctance 
appealed in those wbo ivere more advanced in years, an event so 
littie consonant to men’s natural expectations that it could not fail to 
be glossed on, even in that blind and superstitious age. William al- 
lowed the pope's legate to assemble, in his absence, a synod at Win- 
chester, in order to establish the celibacy of the clergy ; but the Church 
of England could not yet be earned the whole length expected. The 
synod was content with decreeing that the bishops should not thence- 
forth ordain any priests or deacons without exacting from them a 
promise of celibacy, but they enacted that none except those who 
belonged to coUe^ate or cathedral churches should be obliged to 
separate from their wives. 

The king passed some years in Normandy ; but his long residence 
there was not entirely owing to his declared preference of that duchy. 
His presence was also necessary for composing those disturbances 
which had arisen in that favounte territory, and wbich had even ori- 
ginally pioceeded from his own family Robert, his eldest son, sur- 
named Gambaron or Courthose, from his short legs, Tvas a prince who 
inherited all the bravery of his family and nation ; but without that 
policy and dissimulation by which his father was so much distinguished, 
and which, no less than his military valour, had contnbuted to his 
great successes Greedy of fame, impatient of contradiction, without 
reserve in his friendships, declared in his enmities, this prince could 
endure no control even from his imperious father, and openly aspired 
to that independence to which his temper, as well as some circum- 
stances in his situation, strongly invited him.^ When William first 

1 Hoveden, pp 455, 457 ; Flor Wigom , p 638 , Spelm Concil , fol 13, a d 1076. 

s Order Vital , p. 545 , Hoveden, p 457 , Flor. Wigom , p 639 
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received the submissions of the province of Maine, he had promised 
the inhabitants that Robert should be their pnnce; and before he 
undertook the expedition against England, he had, on the application 
of the French court, declared him his successor in Normandy, and had 
obhged the barons of that duchy to do him homage as their future 
sovereign. By this artifice, he had endeavoured to appease the jealousy 
of his neighbours, as affording them a prospect of separating England 
from his dominions on the continent ; but when Robert demanded of 
him the execution of those engagements, he gave him an absolute re- 
fusal, and told him, according to the homely saying, that he never 
intended to throw off his clothes till he went to bed (Chron. de Mailr., 
p. i6o). Robert openly declared his discontent, and was suspected of 
secretljr instigating the King of France and the Earl of Bnttany to the 
opposition which they made to Wilham, and Tvhich had formerly frus- 
trated his attempts upon the town of DoL And as the quarrel still 
augmented, Robert proceeded to entertain a strong jealousy of his two 
surviving brothers, WiUiam and Henry (for Richard was killed in 
hunting, by a stag), who by greater submission and complaisance had 
acquired the affections of their father. In this disposition, on both 
sides, the merest trifle sufficed to produce a rupture. 

The three princes, residing with their father in the castle of UAigle 
in Normandy, were one day engaged in sport together; and after some 
mirth and j'oUity, the two younger took a fancy of throwing over some 
water on Robert as he passed through the court on leaving their 
apartment (Order. Vital , p. 545) ; a frohc which he would natuialiy 
have regarded as innocent, had it not been for the suggestions of 
Alberic de Grentmesnil, son of that Hugh de Grentmesnil, whom 
William had formerly deprived of his fortunes, when that baron deserted 
him during his greatest difficulties in England. The young man, 
mindful of the inj'ury, persuaded the prince that this action was meant 
as a public affront, which it behoved him in honour to resent ; and the 
choleric Robert, drawing his sword, ran up stairs with an intention of 
taking revenge on his brothers (Ibid.). The whole castle was filled with 
tumult, which the king himself, who hastened from his apartment, found 
some difficulty to appease But he could by no means appease the resent- 
ment of his eldest son, who complaining of his partiality, and fancying 
that no proper atonement had been made him for the insult, left the 
court that very evening and hastened to Rouen, with an intention of 
seizing the citadel of that place (Ibid.). But being disappointed in 
this view by the precaution and vigilance of Roger de I very, the 
governor, he fled to Hugh de Neufchatel, a powerful Norman barony 
who gave him protection in his castles ; and he openly levied 
against his father.^ The popular character of the pnnce, and a smd- 
lanty of manners, engaged all the young nobility of Normandy and 
Maine, as well as of Anjou and Bnttany, to take part with him ; and 
it was suspected that Matilda, his mother, whose favourite he was, 
supported him in his rebellion by secret remittances of money, and by 
the encouragement which she gave his partisans. 

AH the hereditary provinces of William, as well as his family, were 

1 Order. Vital , p 545 , Hoveden, p 457 , Sim. Dun , p 210, Dicetc^ p. 487. 
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during several years thrown into convulsions by this war ; and he was 
(a d. 1079) at last obhged to have recourse to England, where that 
species of military government which he had establish^ gave him 
greater authority than the ancient feudal institutions pennitted him to 
exercise in Normandy. He called over an army of English under his 
ancient captains, who soon expelled Robert and his iiherents from 
their retreats, and restored the authonty of the sovereign in dl his 
dominions. The young pnnce was obliged to take shelter in the castle 
of Gerberoy, in the Beauvoisis, which the King of France, who secretly 
fomented all these dissensions, had provided for him. In this fortress 
he was closely besieged by his father, against whom, having a strong 
garrison, he made an obstinate defence. There passed under the 
walls of this place many rencounters, which resembled more the single 
combats of chivalry than the military actions of armies ; but one of 
fern was remarkable for its circumstances and its event Robert 
happened to engage the king, who was concealed by his helmet, and 
both of them being vahant, a fierce combat ensued, till at last the 
young prince wounded his father in the arm, and unhorsed him. On 
his calling out for assistance, his voice discovered him to his son, who 
struck with remorse for his past guilt, and astonished with the appre- 
hensions of one much greater, which he had so nearly incurred, 
instantly threvr himself at his father’s feet, ciaved pardon for his 
offences, and offered to purchase foigiveness by any atonement.^ The 
resentment harboured by William was so implacable, that he did not 
immediately correspond to this dutiful submission of his son w ith like 
tenderness j but giving him his malediction, departed for his own 
camp on Robert’s horse, which that pnnce had assisted him to mount. 
He soon after raised the siege and marched with his army to Nor- 
mandy, where the interposition of the queen and other common 
friends brought about a reconcilement, which was probably not a 
little forwarded by the generosity of the son’s behaviour in this action, 
and by the returning sense of his past misconduct The king seemed 
so fully appeased, that he even took Robert with him into England, 
where he entrusted him with the command of an army, m order to repel 
an inroad of Malcolm, King of Scotland, and to retaliate by a^ hke 
inroad into that country. The Welsh, unable to resist William’s 
power, were, about the same time, necessitated to pay a compensation 
for their incursions ; and everj^thmg was thus reduced to full tran- 
quillity in this island 

This state of affairs gave William leisure to begin (A.I). 1081) and 
finish an undertaking, which proves his extensive genius, and does 
honour to his memory ; it was a general survey of all the lands in the 
kingdom, their extent m each district, their proprietors, tenures, value ; 
the quantity of meadow, pasture, wood and arable land, which they 
contained ; and in some counties the number of tenants, cottagers, and 
slaves of all denominations, who lived upon them. He appointed 
commissioners for this purpose, who entered every particular in their 
register by the verdicts of junes ; and after a labour of six years (fon 
the work was so long in finishing), brought him an exact account of 

1 Malm, p 106, H Hunt, p 369, Hoveden, p 457, Flor Wig, p. 639, Sim. 
Bun., p. 210, Diceto, p 2S7, Knighton, p, 2351, Alur Beverl , p 135 
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all the landed property of his kingdom.^ This monument, called 
Domesday-book, the most v^uable piece of antiquity possessed by 
any nation, is still preserved in the Exchequer, and though only some 
extracts of it have hitherto been published, it serves to illustrate to us, 
in many particulars, the ancient state of England. The great Alfred 
had finished a like survey of the kingdom in his time, which was long 
kept at Winchester, and which probably served as a model to William 
in this undertaking (Ingulf, p. 8). 

The king was naturally a great economist, and though no prmce had 
ever been more bountiful to his officers and servants, it was merely 
because he had rendered himself universal propnetor of England, and 
had a whole kingdom to bestow. He reserved an ample revenue for 
the crown j and m the general distribution of land among his followers, 
he kept possession of no less than 1423 manors in different parts of 
England (West’s inquiry into the manner of creating peers, p 24), 
which paid him rent either in money, or in corn, cattle, and the usual 
produce of the soil An ancient historian computes that his annual 
fixed income, besides escheats, fines, reliefs, and other casual profits to 
a great value, amounted to near 400,000/ a year a sum which, if all 
circumstances be attended to, will appear wholly incredible A pound 
in that age, as we have already observed, contained three times the 
weight of silver that it does at present , and the same weight of silver, 
by the most probable computation, would purchase near ten times 
more of the necessaiies of life, though not in the same proportion of 
the finer manufactures This revenue, therefore, of William would be 
equal to at least nine or ten millions at present ; and as that pnnce had 
neither fleet nor army to support, the former being only an occasional 
expense, and the latter being maintained without any charge to him, 
by his military vassals, we must thence conclude that no emperor or 
pnnce, in any age or nation, can be compaied to the Conqueror for 
opulence and riches This leads us to suspect a great mistake in the 
computation of the histonan ; though, if we consider that avarice is 
always imputed to William as one of his vices, and that, having by 
the sword rendeied himself master of all the lands in the kingdom, he 
would certainly m the partition retain a great proportion for his own 
share ; we can scarcely be guilty of any error in asserting that perhaps 
no king of England was ever more opulent, was more able to support 
by his revenue the splendour and magnificence of a court, or could 
bestow more on his pleasures, or in liberalities to his servants and 
favourites (Fortescue, de Dorn, reg, and politu, cap iii). 

There was one pleasure to which William, as well as all the Normans 
and ancient Saxons, was extremely addicted, and that was hunting ; 
but this pleasure he indulged more at the expense of his unhappy 
subjects, whose interests he always disregarded, than to the loss or 
diminution of his own revenue. Not content with those large forests 
which former kings possessed in all parts of England, he resolved to 

iChron Sax , p. igo, Ingulf, p 79 J Chron. T. Wyfces, p 83, H- Hunt, p 370, 
Hoveden, p 460, M West , p 229, Flor Wigom , p 641, Chron Abb St Petn de Burgo, 
p sx; M Pans, p 8 1 he more northern counties v, ere not comprehended in this survey; 

J suppose because of their wild, uncultivated state. 

* Order Vital , p. 523 He says xo6q pounds and some odd shillings and pence a day. 
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make a new forest near Winchester, the usual place of his residence | 
and for that purpose he laid waste the country m Hampshire for an 
extent of thirty miles, expelled the inhabitants from their houses, 
seized their property, even demolished churches and convents, and 
made the sufferers no compensation for the injury.^ At the same 
time he enacted new laws, by which he prohibited all his subjects 
from hunting in any of his forests, and rendered the penalties more 
severe than ever had been inflicted for such offences. The killing of a 
deer or boar, or even a hare, was punished with the loss of the dehn- 
qamfs eyes ; and that at a time, when the killing of a man could be 
atoned for by paying a very moderate fine or composition. 

The tr^sactions recorded during the remainder of this reign may 
be cfflUsidered more as domestic occurrences, which concern the 
patee, than as national events which regard England. Odo, Bishop 
of Baieux, the king^s utenne brother, whom he had created Earl of 
K^t, and entrusted with a great share of power during his whole 
reign, had amassed immense riches; and agreeably to the usual 
progress of human wishes, he began to regard his present acquisitions 
but as a step to further grandeur. He had fanned the chimerical 
project of buying the papacy ; and though Gregory, the reigning Pope, 
was not of advanced years, the prelate had confided so much in the 
predictions of an astrologer, that he reckoned upon the pontiffs death, 
and upon attaining, by his own intngues and money, that envied state of 
greatness. Resolving therefore to remit all his nches to Italy, he had 
persuaded many considerable barons, and among the rest, Hugh, Earl 
of Chester, to take the same course ; in hopes that when he should 
mount the papal throne he \vould bestow on them more considerable 
establishments in that country. The king, from whom all these 
pipjects had been carefully concealed, at last got intelhgence of the 
design, and (A.D. 1082) ordered Odo to be arrested. His officers, from 
respect to the immunities which the ecclesiastics now assumed, scrupled 
to execute the command, till the king himself was obliged in person to 
seize him ; and when Odo insisted 3 iat he was a prelate and exempt 
from all temporal junsdiction, William replied that he arrested him, not 
as Bishop of Baieux, but as Earl of Kent. He was sent pnsoner to 
Nonnandy ; and notwithstanding the remonstrances and menaces of 
Gregory, was detained in custody during the remainder of his reign. 

Another domestic event gave (a.d. 1083) the king much more con- 
cern; it was the death of Matilda, his consort, whom he tenderly 
loved, and for whom he had ever preserved the most sincere friend- 
ship. Three years afterwards he passed into Normandy, and carrifcd 
with him Edgar Athelmg, to whom he wiUingly granted permission 
to make a pilgnmage to the Holy Land. He was (a.d. 1087) detained 
on the continent by a misunderstanding which broke out between him 
and the King of France, and which was occasioned by inroads made 
into Normandy by some French barons on the frontiers. It was little 
in the power of pnnces at that time to restrain their licentious nobility; 
but William suspected that these barons durst not ^have provoked his 
indignation, had they not been assured of the countenance and pro- 
tection of Philip. His displeasure was increased by the account he 

1 Malm , p 3, H Hunt, p. 731 j Anglia Sacra, vol i , p 258 
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received of some railleries which that monarch had thrown out against 
him. William, who was become corpulent, had been detained in bed 
some time by sickness, upon which Phihp expressed his surprise that 
his brother of England should be so long m being delivered of his big 
belly. The king sent him w^ord, that as soon as he was up, he would 
present so many lights at Notre Dame as would perhaps give little 
pleasure to the King of France, alluding to the usual practice at that 
time of women after childbirth. Immediately on his recovery, he led* 
an army into U Isle de France, and laid everything waste with Tfire 
and sword. He took the town of Mante, which he reduced to ashes. 
But the progress of these hostilities was stopped by an accident, 
which soon after put an end to William’s hfe. His horse starting aside 
of a sudden, he bruised his belly on the pommel of the saddle, and being 
in a bad habit of body, as well as somewhat advanced in years, he 
began to apprehend the consequences, and ordered himself to be 
carried in a litter to the monastery of St Gervas. Finding his illness 
increase, and being sensible of the appioach of death, he discovered 
at last the vanity of all human grandeur, and was struck with remorse for 
those horrible cruelties and acts of violence, which in the attainment 
and defence of it, he had committed durmg the course of his reign 
over England He endeavoured to make atonement by presents to 
churches and monasteiies; and he issued orders, that Earl Morcar, 
Siward Bearne, and other English prisoners should be set at liberty. 
He was even prevailed on, though not without, reluctance, to consent 
with his dying breath to release his brother Odo, against whom he 
was extremely incensed. He left Normandy and Marne to his eldest 
son Robert ; he wrote to Lanfranc, desiring him to crown William 
king of England ; he bequeathed to Henry nothing but the possessions 
of his mother, Matilda ; but foretold, that he would one day surpass 
both his brothers m power and opulence. He expired (9th Sept.) in the 
sixty-third year of his age, m the twenty-first year of his reign over 
England, and m the fifty-fourth of that over Normandy. 

Few princes have been more f&rtunate riian this great monarch, or 
were better entitled to grandeur and prosperity, from the abilities and 
the vigour of the mind which he displayed in all his conduct. His 
spirit was bold and enterpnsmg, yet guided by prudence ; his ambi- 
tion, which was exorbitant, and lay little under die restraints of justice, 
still less under those of humanity, ever subimtted to the dictates of 
sound policy. Bom in an age when the minds of men were intractable 
and unacquainted with submission, he was yet able to direct them to 
his purposes; and partly from the ascendant of his vehement cha- 
racter, partly from art and dissimulation, to establish an unlimited 
quthonty. Though not insensible to generosity, he was hardened 
against compassion, and he seemed equally ostentatious and equaSy 
ambitious of show and parade in his clemency and in his seventy. 
The maxims of his administration were austere, but might have been 
useful, had they been solely employed to preserve order m an estab- 
lished government (M. West, p. 230, Anglia Sacr^ vol 258); they 

were ill calculated for softening the ngours, which under lie most 
gentle management are inseparable from conquest His attempt 
against England was the last great enterprise of the hind, which, 
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during the course of seven hundred years, has fully succeeded in 
Europe , and the force of his genius broke through those limits which, 
first the feudal institutions, then the refined policy of princes, have 
fixed to the several states of Chnstendom Though he rendered 
himself infinitely odious to his English subjects, he transmitted his 
power to his postenty, and the throne is still filled by his descendants ; 
a proof, that the foundations which he laid were firm and solid, and 
that amidst all his violence, w'hile he seemed only to gratify the 
present passion, he had still an eye towards futurity. 

Some writers have been desirous of refusing to this prince the title 
of Conqueror, in the sense which that term commonly bears, and, on 
pretence that the word is sometimes in old books applied to such as 
make an acquisition of territory by any means, they are willing to 
reject William^s title, by nght of war, to the crown of England. It is 
needless to enter into a controversy, which by the terms of it, must 
necessarily degenerate into a dispute of words. It suffices to say, that 
the Duke of Normandy^s first invasion of the island was hostile; 
that his subsequent administration was entirely supported by arms , 
that in the very frame of his laws he made a distinction between the 
Normans and English, to the advantage of the former (Hoveden, 
p. 600), that be acted in everything as absolute master over the 
natives, whose interest and affections he totally disregarded , and that 
if there i\ere an inter\al vhen he assumed the appearance of a legal 
sovereign, the period was very short, and was nothing but a temporary 
sacrifice, ivhich he, as has been the case with most conquerors, was 
obliged to make of his inclination to his present policy Scarce any of 
those revolutions, which both m history and common language have 
always been denominated conquests, appear equally violent, or were at- 
tended wnth so sudden an alteration both of power and property. The 
Roman state, which spread its dominion over Europe, left the rights of in- 
dividuals, in a great measure untouched, and those civilized conquerors, 
while they made their owm country the seat of empire, found that they 
could draw most advantage from the subjected provinces, by securing 
to the natives the free enjoyment of their own laws and of their 
private possessions. The barbanans, who subdued the Roman empire, 
though they settled in the conquered countries, yet being accustomed 
to a rude uncultivated life, found a part only of the land sufficient to 
supply all their wants, and they w^ere not tempted to seize extensive 
possessions which they knew neither how to cultivate nor enjoy. But 
the Normans and other foreigners who followed the standard of 
William, w^hile they made the vanquished kingdom the seat of govern- 
ment, were yet so far advanced in arts as to be acquainted with the 
advantages of a large pioperty; and having totally subdued the 
natives, they pushed the rights of conquest (very extensive in the eyes 
of avarice and ambition, however narrow in those of reason) to the 
uttermost extremity against them. Except the former conquest of 
England by the Saxons themselves, who were induced by peculiar 
circumstances to pioceed even to the extermination of the natives, it 
would be difficult to find in all history a revolution more destructive, 
or attended wuth a more complete subjection of the ancient inhabitants. 
Contumely seems even to have been wantonlv added to oppression 
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(H Hunt, p. 370; Brompton, p, 980), and the natives were univer- 
sally reduced to such a state of meanness and poverty, that the 
English name became a term of reproach, and several generations 
elapsed before one family of Saxon pedigree -was raised to any con- 
siderable honours, or could so much as attain the rank of baron of 
the realm* ^ These facts are so apparent from the whole tenor of the 
Enghsh history, that none would have been tempted to deny or elude 
them, were they not heated by the controversies of faction ; while 
one party was absurdly afraid of those absurd consequences which 
they saw the other party inclined to draw from this event But it is 
evident that the present rights and privileges of the people, who are a 
mixture of English and Normans, can never be affected by a trans- 
action' which passed seven hundred years ago ; and as aU ancient 
authors,- who lived nearest the time, and best ^ew the state of the 
country, unanimously speak of the Norman dominion as a conquest 
by war and aims, no reasonable man, from the fear of imaginary 
consequences, will ever be tempted to reject their concurring and 
their undoubted testimony. 

King William had issue besides his three sons, who survived him, 
five daughters, to wit (i.) Cicily, a nun,m the monastery of Feschamp, 
afterwards abbess m the Holy Trinity at Caen, where she died in 1127. 
(2.) Constantia, married to Alan Fergant, Earl of Brittany; she died 
without issue (3.) Alice, contracted to Harold, (4.) Adela, mamed 
to Stephen, Earl of Biois, by whom she had four sons, Wilham, 
Theobmd, Henry, and Stephen, of whom the elder was neglected on 
account of the imbecility of his understanding (5.) Agatha, who 
died a virgin, but was betrothed to the King of GaUicia. She died 
on her j’ourney thither, before she joined her bridegroom. 


CHAPTER V. 

WILLIAM RUFUS. 

Accession of William Rufus — Conspiracy against the king — Invasion 
of Normandy — The Crusades — Acquisition of Normandy — Quarrel 
with Anselm, the primate — Death — and character of William Rufus, 
William, surnamed Rufus, or the Red, from the colour of his hair, had 

^ So late as the reign of King Stephen, the Earl of Albemarle, before the Battle of the 
Standard, addressed the officers of his army m these terms, Froceres Ansuce clarisstmi, 
genere Ncrmanm^ eic, Brompton, p 1026 See further, Abbas J^eval, p 339, etc All 
the barons and military men in England still called themselves Normans 
* Ingulf, p. 70, H. Hunt , pp 370, 3725 M. West, p, 225, Gul Neub , p 357, Aliired. 
BeverL, p. 124 , De Gest Angl, p 333; M Paris,p 4, Sim. Dun, p 206, Brompton, 
pp 962, 980, 1161 , Gervase Tilb , lib u, cap 16} Textus Rofiensis apud Seld Spicileg. ad 
Eadm , p. 179 ; Gul. Pict , p 206 ; Ordencus Vitalis, pp. 521, 666, 853 , Episc St Thom., p, 
801, Gul. Malmes , pp 52,57; Knyghton, p. 2354; Eai^er, pp no; Thom Rudbomcm 
Atig. Sacra, voL i , p. 248 , Monach Ross m Ang Sacra, vol u , p 276 ; Girald Caunbs In 
eadem, vol. u , p 413 , Hist Elyensis, p 516 The words of this last histonan, who is very 
ancient, are remarkable, and worth transcribing * Rex itaque factus Wilhelmus. quid in 
'‘pnncipes Anglorum, qui tantas cladi superesse poterant, fecent, dicere, cum mhil prosit, 

* onutto Quid enim prodesset, si nec unum in toto regno de ilhs dicerem pnstma jwtestate 
^ titi permissum, sed omnes aut in gravem paupertatis senimnam detrusc^, aut exhaeredatos, 

* patna pulsos, aut efibssis ocuhs, vel castens araputatis membns, opprohrram hominum factos, 
’*aut certe imsemme affiictos, vita privates Simih modo utilitate canem cxistimo dicere quid 

* in minorem populum, non solum ab eo, sed a suis actum sit, cum id dictu sciamus difficile, 

* et ob ijoimanem crudelitatem fortassis incredibtle/ 
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no sooner procured his father^s recommendatory letter to Lanfranc, the 
primate, than he hastened (1087) to take measures for securing to him- 
self the government of England. Sensible that a deed so informal, and 
so little prepared, which viSated Robert’s right of primogeniture, might 
meet with great opposition, he trusted entirely for success to his own 
ceienty; and having left St Gervas while William was breathing his 
last, he arrived in England before intelligence of his father’s death 
had reached that kmgc^m (W. Malm., p. 120, M. Pans, p. 10). 
Pretending orders from the king, he secured the foi tresses of Dover, 
Pevensey, and Hastings, whose situation rendered them of the greatest 
importance, and he got possession of the ro>al treasure at Winchester, 
amounting to the sum of 60,000/, by which he hoped to encourage 
and increase his partisans (Chron. Sax., p. 192; Brompton p. 983) 
The pnmate, whose rank and reputation in the kingdom gave him 
great authonty, had been entrusted with the care of his ^ucation, 
and had conferred on him the honour of knighthood and being con- 
nected with him by these ties, and probably deeming his pretensions 
just, declared that he would pay a willing obedience to the last will of 
the Conqueror, his friend and benefactor. Ha\mg assembled some 
bishops and some of the principal nobility, he instantly proceeded to 
the ceremony of crowning the new king (Hoveden, p. 461) ; and by 
this despatch endea\oured to pi event all faction and resistance At 
the same time, Robert, who had been already acknowledged successor 
to Normandy, took peaceable possession of that duchy. 

But though this partition appeared to have been made without any 
violence or opposition, there remained m England many causes of dis- 
content, which seemed to menace that kingdom with a sudden revolu- 
tion The barons, who generally possessed large estates both in England 
and in Normandy, were uneasy at the separation of those territories ; 
and foresaw that, as it -would be impossible for them to preserve long 
their allegiance to two masters, they must necessarily resign either 
their ancient patnmony or their new acquisitions (Order. Vitalis, p. 
666). Robert’s title to the duchy they esteemed incontestable; his 
claim to the kingdom plausible ; and they all desired that this prince, 
who alone had any pretensions to unite these states, should be put in 
possession of both. A companson also of the personal qualities of 
the two brothers led them to give the preference to the elder. The duke 
was brave, open, sincere, generous ; even his predominant faults, his 
extreme indolence and facility, were not disagreeable to those haughty 
barons, who affected independence, and submitted with reluctance to a 
vigorous administration in their sovereign. Thq king, though equally 
brave, was violent, haughty, tyrannical; and seemed disposed to 
govern more by the fear than by the love of his subjects. Odo, Bishop 
of Baieux, and Robert, Earl of Montaigne, maternal brothers of the 
Conqueror, envying the great credit of Lanfranc, which was increased 
by his late services, enforced all these motives with their partisans, and 
engaged them in a formal conspiracy to dethrone the king They com- 
municated their design to Eustace, Count of Boulogne ; Roger, Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Arundel; Robert de Belesme,his eldest son; William, 
Bishop of Durham; Robert de Moubray, Roger Bigod, Hugh de Grent- 

W Malm,p 120, M. Paris, p 10 j Thom. Rudbome, p. 263. 
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of St Valori and Albemarle into his hands ; others soon after imitated 
the example of revolt ; while Phihp, King of France, who ought to 
have protected his vassal in the possession of his'Sef, was, after making 
some efforts in his favour, engaged by large presents to remain neutral. 
The duke had also reason to apprehend danger from the intrigues of 
his brother Henry. This young prince, who had inhented nothing of 
his father’s great possessions, but some of his money, had furnished 
Robert, while he was making his preparations against England, with 
the sum of three thousand marks, and m return for so slender a supply 
had been put in possession of the Cotentin, which comprehended 
nearly a third of the duchy of Normandy. Robert afterwards upon 
some suspicion threw him into pnson, but finding himself exposed to 
invasion from the King of England, and dreadmg the conjunction of 
the two brothers against him, he now gave Henry his liberty and even 
made use of his assistance in suppressing the insurrections of his 
rebellious subjects. Conan, a rich burgess of Rouen, had entered into a 
conspiracy to dehver that city to Wilham ; but Henry, on the detection 
of his guilt, carried the traitor up to a high tower, and with his own 
hands flung him from the battlements. 

The king appeared (A.D. 1090) in Normandy at the head of an army; 
and affairs seemed to have come to extremity between the brothers, 
when the nobility on both sides, strongly connected by interest and 
alliances, interposed and mediated an accommodation. The chief 
advantage of this treaty accrued to William, who obtained possession 
of the territory of Eu, the towns of Aumale, Fescamp,and other places; 
but, m return, he promised that he would assist his brother m subduing 
Maine, which had rebelled, and that the Norman barons attainted m 
Robert’s cause should be restored to their estates in England. The 
two brothers also stipulated that on the demise of either without issue, 
the survivor should inherit all his dominions ; and twelve of the most 
powerful barons on each side swore that they would employ their power 
to ensure the execution of the whole treaty;^ a strong proof of the great 
independence and authonty of the nobles in those ages. 

Prince Henry, disgusted that so little care had been taken of his 
interests in this accommodation, retired to St. Michael’s Mount, a 
strong fortress off the coast of Normandy, and infested the neighbour- 
hood with his incursions. Robert and William, with their joint forces, 
besieged him m this place, and had nearly reduced him by the scarcity 
of water, when the elder, hearing of his distress, granted him permission 
to supply himself, and also sent him some pipes of wine for his own 
table. Being reproved by William for this ill-timed generosity, he 
replied, ' What ’ shall I suffer my brother to die of thirst? Where shall 
^ we find another when he is gone?’ The king also, dunng this siege, 
performed an act of ^nerosity which was less suitable to his character* 
Riding out one day Idone to take a survey of the fortress, he was 
attacked by two soldiers and dismounted. One of them drew his 
sword m order to despatch him, when the king exclaimed, ‘Hold, knave t 
* I am the King of England ’ The soldier suspended the blow, and 
raising the king from the ground with expressions of respect, received 

1 Chron Sax , p 197 , W Malm , p tzx ; Hoveden, p 462 ; M Pans, p ii , AoneS# 
Waverl , p 137 , W. Hemmg , p. 463 , Sim Dunelm., p 216 , Brompton, p, 986. 
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a handsome reward and was taken into his service. Prince Heniy was 
soon after obliged to capitulate ; and being despoiled of all his patri- ^ 
mony, wandered about for some time wi 3 i very few attend^ts and 
often m great poverty. * 

The continued intestine discord among the barons was alone in that 
age destructive. The public wars were commonly short and feeble^ 
produced little bloodshed, and were attended with no memomMe 
event To this Norman war, which was (A.D. 1091) so soon concluded, 
there succeeded hostilities with Scotland ^hich were not of longer 
duration. Robert here commanded his brother’s army, and obliged 
Malcolm to accept of peace and do homage to the crown of England. , 
This peace was not more durable. Malcolm, two years after, levying 
an army, invaded England, and after ravaging Northumbeiland, he 
laid siege to Alnwick, where a party of Earl Moubray’s troops falling 
upon him by surpnse, a sharp action ensued, in which Malcolm was 
slam. This incident interrupted for some years the legular succession 
to the Scottish crown. Though Malcolm left legtimate sons, his 
brother Donald, on account of the youth of these princes, wras advanced 
to the throne, but kept not long possession of it. Duncan, natural son 
of Malcolm, formed a conspiracy against him, and being assisted by 
Wilham with a small force, made himself master of the kingdom. New 
broils ensued with Normandy. The frank, open, remiss temper of 
Robert was ill fitted to withstand the interested, rapacious character of 
William, who, supported by greater power, was still encroaching on his 
brother’s possessions, and instigating his turbulent barons to rebellion 
against him. The long, having gone over to Normandy (A.D. 1094) to 
support his partisans, ordered an army of twenty thousand men to be 
levied in England, and to be conducted to the sea coast as if they were 
instantly to be embarked. Here Ralph Flambert, the king’s minister, 
and the chief instrument of his extortions, exacted ten shillings apiece 
from them in heu of their service, and then dismissed them into their 
several counties. This money was so skilfully employed by William, 
that It rendeied him better service than he could have expected from 
the aimy. He engaged the French king by new piesents to depart 
from the protection of Robert ; and he daily bribed the Norman barons 
to desert his service ; but was prevented from pushing his advantages 
by an incursion of the Welsh, which obliged him to return to England. 
He found no difficulty in repelhng the enemy, but was not able to make 
any considerable impression on a country guarded by its mountainous 
situation. A conspiracy of his own barons, which was (a.d. 1095) 
detected at this time, appeared a more senous concern, and engrossed 
all his attention. Robert Moubray, Earl of Northumberland, was at 
the head of th's combination, and he engaged in it the Count d’Eu, 
Richard de Tunbndge, Roger de Lacey, and iximy others. , The pair- 
pose of th^ conspirators was to dethrone the and to advmce m 
his stead Stephen, Count of Aumale, nephew m the 'Conqueror. ^ Wil- 
liam’s despatch prevented the design from taking effect, and discon- 
".certedthe conspirators. Moubray made some resistance; but being 
taken prisoner, was attainted and thrown into confinement, where he 
died about thirty years after. The Count d’Eu denied his concurrence 
in the plot, and to justify himself, fought (A.D. 1096}, in the presence of 
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tile court at Windsor, a duel with Geoffrey Bainard, who accused him. 
But being worsted m the combat, he was condemned to be castrated, 
and to have his eyes put out William de Alderi, another conspirator, 
was supposed to be treated with more rigour when he was sentenced 
to be hanged. 

But the noise of these petty wars and commotions was quite sunk in 
the tumult of the crusades, which now engrossed the attention of 
Europe, and have ever since engaged the curiosity of mankind, as the 
most signal and must durable monument of human folly that has yet 
appeared in any age or nation- After Mahomet had, by means of his 
pretended revelations, united the dispersed Arabians under one head, 
th^. issued forth from their deserts in greab multitudes; and being 
se&lmated with zeal for their new religion, and supported by the vigour 
cff’lheir new government, they made deep impression on the Eastern 
empire, which was far in the decline with regard both to military disci- 
pline and to civil policy. Jerusalem, by its situation, became one of » 
their most early conquests; and the Christians had the mortification to 
see the holy sepulchre and the other places consecrated by the 
presence of their rehgious Founder, fallen into the possession of infidels. 
But the Arabians or Saracens were so employed in military enterpnses, 
by which they spread their empire, in a few years, from the banks of 
the Ganges to the Straits of Gibraltar, that they had no leisure for 
theological controversy ; and though the Alcoran, the original monu- 
ment of their faith, seems to contain some violent precepts, they were 
much less afflicted with the spirit of bigotry and persecution than the 
indolent and speculative Greeks, who were contmually refining on the 
several articles of their religious system. They gave little disturbance 
to those zealous pilgrims who daily flocked to Jerusalem, and they 
allowed every man, after paying a moderate tnbute, to visit the holy 
sepulchre, to perform his religious duties, and to return in peace. But 
the Turcomans or Turks, a tribe of Tartars, who had embraced 
Mahometanism, having wrested Syria from the Saracens, and having 
in the year 1065 made themselves masters of Jerusalem, rendered the 
pilgrimage much more difficult and dangerous to the Christians. The 
barbarity of their manners, and the confusions attending their unsettled 
government, exposed the pilgrims to many insults, robberies, and 
extortions ; and these zealots, returning from their mentorious fatigues 
and suffenngs, filled all Chnstendom with indignation against the 
infidels who profaned the holy city by their presence, and derided the 
sacred mysteries in the very place of their completion. Gregory VI L, 
among the other vast ideas which he entertained, had formed the design 
of uniting all the Western Christians against the Mahometans ; but 
the egregious and violent invasions of that pontiff on the civil power of 
princes had created' him so many enemies, and had rendered his 
schemes so suspicious, that he was not able to make great progress in ; 
this undertaking. The work was reserved for a meaner instrument, * 
whose low condition in life exposed him to no jealousy, and whose 
folly was well calculated to comcide with the prevailing principles of 
the times. 

Peter, commonly called the Hermit, a native of Amiens, in Picardy, 
had made the pilgnmage to Jerusalem. Being deeply affected with 
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the dangers to which that act of piety now exposed the pilgrims, as well 
as with the instances of oppression under which the Eastern Christians 
laboured, he entertained the bold, and m all appearance impracticable, 
project of leading into Asia, from the farthest extremities of the We^ 
armies sufficient to subdue those potent and waihke nations which now 
held the holy city in subjection (Gul. Tyrius, Mb. 1 , cap. 1 1 ; M. Paris, 
p. 17). He proposed his views to Martin IL, who filled the pap^ 
chair, and who, though sensible of the advantages which the head of 
the Christian religion must reap from a rehglous war, and though he 
esteemed the blind zeal of Peter a proper means for effecting the pur- 
pose (GuL Tyrius, lib. i., cap. 13), resolved not to interpose his 
authority till he saiv a greater probability of success. He summoned a 
council at Placentia, wrhich consisted of four thousand ecclesiastics and 
tMrty thousand seculars, and which was so numerous that no hall 
could contain the multitude, and it was necessary to hold the assembly 
in a plain. The harangues of the Pope, and of Peter himself, repre- 
senting the dismal situation of their brethren in the East, and the in- 
dignity suffered by the Christian name, in allowing the holy city to 
remain in the hands of infidels, here found the minds of men so weE 
prepared, that the whole multitude suddenly and violently declared for 
the war, and solemnly devoted themselves to perform tius service, so 
meritorious, as they believed it, to God and rehgion. 

But though Italy seemed thus to have zealously embraced the enter- 
prise, Martin knew that, in order to ensure success, it was necessary 
to enlist the greater and more warhke nations in the same engage- 
ment; and having previously exhorted Peter to visit the chief cities 
and sovereigns of Christendom, he summoned another council at 
Clermont, in Auvergne ^ The fame of this great and pious design, 
being now universally diffused, procured the attendance of the greatest 
prelates, nobles, and princes; and when the Pope and the hermit 
renewed their pathetic exhortations, the whole assembly, as if impelled 
by an immediate inspiration, not moved by their preceding impressions, 
exclaimed with one voice, It is the will of God j It is the will of God! 
words deemed so memorable, and so much the result of a Divine 
influence, that they were employed as the signal of rendezvous and 
battle in all the future exploits of those adventurers {Histona Bell 
Sacn, tom. i, Musaei ItaL). Men of all ranks flew to arms with the 
utmost ardour ; and an exterior sjmabol too, a circumstance of chief 
moment, was here chosen by the devoted combatants. The sign^ of 
the cross, which had been hitherto so much revered among Christ- 
ians, and which, the more it was an object of reproach among the • 
pagan world, was the more passionately cherished by them, became the 
badge of union, and was affixed to their right shoulder by all irh® 
enlisted themselves in this sacred warfare^ 

Europe was (A l>. 1096) at this time simk into profound ignorahce 
and superstition ; the ecclesiastics had acquired the greatest ascend- 
ant over the human mind ; the people, who, being httle restrained by 
lipnour and less by law, abandoned themselves to the worst crimes 
aM disorders, knew of no other expiation than the observance im- 

1 Concil , tom X , Coned. Oarom. ; Matth. Pans» p. rtf \ M. pi a33. 

* Hist. Bell Sacn, tom. i ; Mus. Ital . Order. Vxfm,, p, 721. 
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posed on them by tbeir spintual pastors ; and it was easy to represent 
the holy war as an equivalent for all penances (Order. Vital, p. 720), 
and an atonement for every violation of justice and humanity. But, 
amidst the abject superstition which now prevailed, the military spirit 
also had universally diffused itself ; and, though not supported by art 
or discipline, was become the general passion of the nations governed 
by the feudal law. AH the great lords possessed the nght of peace 
and war; they were engaged in perpetual hostilities with each other ; 
the open country was become a scene of outrage and disorder ; the 
cities, still mean and poor, were neither guarded by walls nor pro- 
tected by privileges, and were exposed to every insult; individuals 
were obliged to depend for safety on their own force, or their pnvate 
a^iances; and valour was the only excellence which was held in 
esteem, or gave one man the pre-eminence above another. When all 
the particular superstitions, therefore, were here united in one great 
object, the ardour for military enterprises took the same direction ; 
and Europe, impelled by its two ruling passions, was loosened, as it 
were, from its foundations, and seemed to precipitate itself m one 
unit^ body upon the East 

All orders of men, deeming the crusades the only road to heaven, 
enlisted themselves under these sacred banners, and were impatient to 
open the way with their sword to the holy city. Nobles, artisans, 
peasants, even pnests (Order. Vital , p. 720), enrolled their names ; 
and to dechne this meritonous service was branded with the reproach 
of impiety, or what perhaps was esteemed still more disgraceful, of 
cowardice and pusillanimity (W. Malm, p 133). The infirm and 
aged contributed to the expedition by presents and money ; and many 
of them, not satisfied with the merit of this atonement, attended it m 
person, and were determined, if possible, to breathe their last m sight 
of that city where their Saviour had died for them. Women themselves, 
concealing their sex under the disguise of armour, attended the camp ; 
and commonly forgot still more the duty of the sex, by prostituting 
themselves without reserve, to the army (Vertot Hist, de Chev. de 
Malte, vol. i., p. 46). The greatest criminals were forward in a service 
which they regarded as a propitiation for all crimes ; and the most 
enormous disorders were, during the course of those expeditions, com- 
mitted by men mured to wickedness, encouraged by example, and 
impelled by necessity. The multitude of the adventurers soon became 
so great, that their more sagacious leaders, Hugh, Count of Ver- 
mandois, brother to the French king, Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, pnnce of Brabant, and Stephen, Count of Biois 
(Sim. Dun elm , p. 222), became appiehensive lest the greatness itself 
of the annament should disappoint its purpose , and they permitted 
an undisciplined multitude, computed at 300,000 men, to go befoie 
them, under the command of Peter the Hermit and Walter the 
Moneyless (Matt. Paris,p. 17). These men took the road towards Con- 
stantinople through Hungary and Bulgaria; and trusting that Heaven, 
by supernatural assistance, would supply all their necessities, they 
made no piovision for subsistence on their march They soon found 
themselves obliged to obtain by plunder what they had vainly ex- 
oected from miracles , and the enraged inhabitants of the countnes 
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through ^\hich they passed, gathering together m aims, attacked the 
disorderly multitude, and put them to slaughter without resistance. 
The more disciplined armies followed after, and passing the straits 
at Constantinople, they were mustered in the plains of Asia, and 
amounted in the whole to the number of seven hundred thousand 
combatants (Matt. Pans, pp. 20, 21). 

Amidst this universal frenzy, which spread itself by contao-ion 
throughout Europe, especially m France and Germany, men were^ot 
entirely forgetful of their present interests ; and both those who went 
on this expedition and those who stayed behind entertained schemes 
of gratifying, by its means, their avarice or their ambition. The nobles 
who enlisted themselves were moved, from theiomantic spint of the ao-e, 
to hope for opulent establishments m the East, the chief seat of arts and 
commerce during those ages; and in pursuit of these chimerical 
projects, they sold at the lowest price their ancient castles and inherit- 
ances, which had now lost all value m their eyes The greater princes, 
who remained at home, besides estabhshmg peace in their dominions 
by giving occupation abroad to the inquietude and martial disposition 
of their subjects, took the opportunity of annexing to their crown many 
considerable fiefs, either by purchase, or by the extinction of heirs. 
The Pope frequently turned the zeal of the crusades from^^he infidels 
against his own enemies, whom he represented as equally criminal 
with the enemies of Christ. The convents and other religious societies 
bought the possessions of the adventurers; and as the contnbutions of 
the faithful were commonly entrusted to their management, they often 
diverted to this purpose what was intended to be employed against 
the infidels (Padre Paolo Hist delle benef. ecclesia., p. 128). But no 
one was a more immediate gainer by this epidemic fury than William 
Rufus, King of England, who kept aloof from all connections with 
those fanatical and romantic w^amors- 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, impelled by the bravery and mistaken 
generosity of his spirit, had early enlisted himself m the crusade; but 
being always unprovided with money, he found that it would be im- 
practicable for him to appear in a manner suitable to his rank and 
station at the head of his numerous vassals and subjects, who, trans- 
ported with the general rage, were determined to follow him into Asia. 
He resolved, therefore, to mortgage, or rather to sell, his dominions, 
which he had not talents to govern , and he offered them to his brother 
William for the very unequal sum of ten thousand marks ^ The 
bargain was soon concluded : the king raised the money by violent 
extortions on his subjects of all ranks, even on the convents, who were 
obliged to melt their plate in order to furnish the quota demanded of 
them .'2 he was put in possession of Normandy and Marne, and Robert, 
providing himself, set out for the Holy Land, in pursuit of glory, and 
in full confidence of secunng his eternal salvation. 

The smallness of this sum, with the difficulties which William found 
in laismg it, suffices alone to refute the account which is heedlessly 
adopted by historians, of the enormous revenue of the Conqueror. Is 

1 W. Malm., p. 123 ; Chron T. Wykes, p. 24 ; Annal, WaverL, p. 139; W. Hennog., 
p. 467 , Flor Wig ,p 648 . Sum Dunelm , p. 222 , Knyghtoi^ p, 23^. 
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it credible that Robert would consign to the rapacious hands of his 
brother such considerable dominions, for a sum which, according to 
that account, made not a week's income of his father's English revenue 
alone ? Or that the King of England could not on demand, without 
oppressing his subjects, have been able to pay him the money? 
The- Conqueror, it is agreed, was frugal as well as rapacious; yet 
his treasure at his death exceeded not 60,000/., which hardly 
amounted to his income for two months: which is another certain 
refutation of that exaggerated account. 

The fury of the crusades, during this age, less infected England than 
the neighbouring kingdoms; probably because the Norman con- 
querors, finding their settlement m that kingdom stiE somewhat pre- 
canous, duist not abandon their homes in quest of distant adventures. 
The selfish, interested spint also of the king, which kept him from kind- 
ling in the general flame, checked its progress among his subjects; and 
as he is accused of open profaneness (G Newbr., p. 358; W. Gemet, 
p. 292), and was endued with a sharp wit (W. Malm., p. 122), it is 
likely that he made the romantic chivalry of the crusaders the object 
•of his perpetual raillery. As an instance of his irreligion, we are told 
that he once accepted of sixty marks from a Jew whose son had been 
converted to Christianity, and who engaged him by that present to 
assist him in bnnging back the youth to Judaism. William employed 
both menaces and persuasion for that purpose ; but finding the con- 
vert obstinate m his new faith, he sent for the father and told him 
that as he had not succeeded it was not just that he should keep the 
present; but as he had done his utmost, it vas but equitable that he 
should be paid for his pains, and he would therefore retain only thirty 
marks of the money (Eadmer, p. 47). At another time, it is said he 
sent for some learned Christian theologians and some rabbis, and 
bade them fairly dispute the question of their religion m his presence ; 
he was perfectly indifferent between them ; had his ears open to reason 
and conviction ; and would embrace that doctrine, which upon com- 
panson should be found supported by the most solid arguments (W. 
Maim., p. 1 1 3)* If this story be true, it is probable that he meant 
only to amuse himself by turning both into ndicule; but we must be 
cautious of admitting everything related by the monkish historians to 
the disadvantage of this prince ; he had the misfortune to be engaged 
in quarrels with the ecclesiastics, particularly Anselm, commonly 
called St Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury ; and it is no wonder his 
memory should be blackened by the historians of that order. 

^ After the death of Lanfrance, the king for several years retained in 
his own hands the revenues of Canterbury, as he did those of many 
other vacant bishoprics, but falling into a dangerous sickness, he was 
seized with remorse, and the clergy represented to him that he was in 
danger of eternal perdition, if before his death he did not make atone- 
ment for those multiphed impieties and sacnleges of ■which he had 
been guilty (Eadmer, p. 16 ; Chron. Sax., p. 198). He resolved there- 
fore to supply instantly the -vacancy of Canterbury, and for that pur- 
pose he sent for Anselm, a Piedmontese by birth, Abbot of Bee, in 
Normandy, who was much celebrated for his learning and piety. The 
abbot earnestly refused the dignity, fell on his knees, wept, and en- 
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treated the king to change his purpose (Eadmer, p. 17; Diceto, p. 
494) ; and when he found the prince obstinate m forcing the pastoral 
staff upon him, he kept his fist so fast clenched that it required the 
utmost violence of the bystanders to open it, and force him to receive 
that ensign of spiritual dignity (Eadmer, p. 18). William soon after 
recovered, and his passions regaming their wonted vigour, he returned 
to his former violence and rapine. He detained in pnson several per- 
sons whom he had ordered to be freed dunng the time of his peni- 
tence ; he still preyed^ upon the ecclesiastical benefices ; the sale of 
spintLial dignities continued as open as ever; and he kept possession 
of a considerable part of the revenues belonging to the see of Canter- 
bury (Eadmer, pp. 19, 43; Chron. Sax, p. 199). But he found in 
Anselm that persevering opposition which he had reason to expect 
from the ostentatious humility which that prelate had displayed in 
refusing his piomotion to that see. 

The opposition made by Anselm was the more dangerous on account 
of the character of piety which he soon acquired in England by his 
great zeal against all abuses, particularly those in dress and ornament 
Theie was a mode, which m that age prevailed throughout Europe 
both among men and women, to give an enormous length to their 
shoes, to draw the toe to a sharp point, and to affix to it thq figure of 
a bird^s bill, or some such ornament, which was turned upwards, and 
which was often sustained by gold or silver chains tied to the knee.^ 
The ecclesiastics took exception at this ornament, which they said 
was an attempt to belie the Scripture, where it is affirmed that no man 
can add a cubit to his stature; and they declaimed against it with 
great vehemence, nay, assembled some synods who absolutely con- 
demned it But such are the strange contradictions m human nature ! 
though the clergy at that time could overturn thrones, and had authonty 
sufficient to send above a million of men on their errand to the deserts 
of Asia, they could never prevail against these long-pointed shoes. On 
the contrary, that caprice, contrary to all other modes, maintained its 
ground dunng several centuries; and if the clergy had not at last 
desisted from their persecution of it, it might still have been the pre- 
vailing fashion in Europe. , 

But Anselm was more fortunate in decrying the particular mode 
which was the object of his aversion, and which probably had not 
taken such fast hold of the affections of the people He preached 
zealously against the long hair and curled locks which were then 
fashionable among the courtiers ; he refused the ashes on Ash Wed- 
nesday to those who were so accoutred; and his authonty and elo- 
quence had such influence, that the young men universally abandoned 
that ornament, and appeared in the cropped hair which was recom- 
mended to them by the sermons of the pnmate. The noted historian 
of Anselm, who was also his companion and secretary, celebrates 
highly this effort of his zeal and piety (Eadmer, p. 23). 

When William's profaneness therefore returned to him with his 
health, he was soon engaged in controversies with this austere prelate. 
There was at that time a schism in the Church between Urban and 
Clement, who both pretended to the papacy (Hoveden, p. 4^3); 

1 Order. Vital., p S82 ; W. Malm., p. 123 ; jSLnyg^ton, p. 23^. 
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Anselm, as Abbot of Bee had already acknowledged the former, 
was determined, without the king’s consent, to introduce his autbonty 
into England.^ William, who, imitating his father’s example, had pro- 
hibited his subjects from recognising any pope whom he had not pre- 
viously received, was enraged at this attempt , and summoned a synod 
at Rockingham, with an intention of deposing Anselm , but the pre- 
late’s suffragans declared that without the papa! authority they knew 
of no expedient for inflicting that punishment on their pnmate (Ead- 
mer, p, 30). The king was at last engaged by other motives to give 
the preference to Urban’s title; Anselm received the pall from that 
pontiff, and matters seemed to be accommodated between the king and 
the primate (Diceto, p. 495), when the quarrel broke out afresh from a 
new cause, Wilham had undertaken an expedition against Wales, 
and required the archbishop to furnish his quota of soldiers for lhat 
purpose; but Anselm, who regarded the demand as an oppression on 
the Church, and yet durst not refuse compliance, sent them so mise- 
rably accoutred that the king was extremely displeased, and threatened 
him with a prosecution (Eadmer, pp. 37, 43), Anselm, on the other 
hand, demanded positively that all the revenues of his see should be 
restored to him; appealed to Rome against the king’s injustice (Ibid , 
p, 40) ; and affairs came to such extremities that the pnmate, finding 
it dangerous to remain in the kingdom, desired and obtained the king’s 
permission to retire beyond sea. All his temporalities were seized (M. 
Paris, p. 13; Paiker, p. 178), but he was received %nth great respect 
by Urban, who considered him as a martjT in the cause of reli^on, 
and even menaced the king, on account of his proceedings against the 
pnmate and the Church, with the sentence of excommunication An- 
selm assisted at the council of Ban, where, besides fixing the contro- 
versy between the Greek and Latin Churches concerning the procession 
of the Holy Ghost,- the nght of election to Church pieferments was 
declared to belong to the clergy alone, and spintum censures were 
denounced against all ecclesiastics who did homage to laymen for their 
fees or benefices, and against all laymen who exacted it (M Pans, 
p, 14), The nte of homage, by the feudal customs, was that the 
vassal should throw himself on his knees, should put his joined hands 
between those of his superior, and should m that posture swear fealty 
to him (Spelman, Du Cange, in verb Homtfiium], But the council 
declared it execrable that pure hands, which could create God, and 
could offer Him up as a sacnfice for the salvation of mankind, should 
be put after this humiliating manner between profane hands, which, 
besides being inured to rapine and bloodshed, were employed day and 
night in impure purposes and obscene contracts ® Such were the rea- 
sonings prevalent m that age; reasonings which, though they cannot 
be passed over m silence without omitting the most curious, and per- 
haps not the least instructive part of history, can scarcely be delivered 
With the requisite decency and gravity. 

The cession (a D. 1097) of Normandy and Maine by Duke Robert 
increased the king’s territones ; but brought him no great increase of 

a ^sidtner, p 29 , M Pans, p 13 ; Diceto, p 494 , Spelm Cone , vol 11 , p 16 
P 49 * Pans, p 13 , Sim Dun , p 224 
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pow^r, because of the unsettled state of those countnes, the mutinous 
disposition of the barons, and the vicinity of the French kin^, who 
supported them m all their insurrections Even Helie, Lord of la 
Fleche, a small town m Anjou, was able to give him inquietude , and 
this great monarch was obliged to make several expeditions abroad, 
without being able to prevail over so petty a baron, who had acquired 
the confidence and affections of the inhabitants of jMame He was 
however so fortunate as at last to take him prisoner in a rencounter ; 
but having released him at the intercession of the French king and the 
Count of Anjou, he found the province of Maine still exposed to his 
intrigues and incursions. Helie, being introduced by the citizens into 
the town of Mans, besieged the garrison in the citadel. William, who 
was hunting in the New Forest when he (a d 1099) received intelligence 
of this hostile attempt, was so provoked that he immediately turned 
his horse and galloped to the sea shore at Dartmouth , declanng that 
he would not stop a moment till he had taken vengeance for the offence. 
He found the weather so cloudy and tempestuous that the mariners 
thought It dangerous to put to sea But the king hurried on board 
and ordered them to set sail instantly, telling them that they never yet 
heard of a king that was drowned ^ By this vigour and celerity he 
delivered the citadel of Mans from its present danger, and pursuing 
Helie into his own terntories, he laid siege to Majol, a small castle in 
those parts ; but a wound which he received before this place obliged 
(A.D 1 100) him to raise the siege, and return to England. 

The weakness of the greatest monarchs, dunng this age, in their 
military expeditions against their nearest neighbours, appears the morci 
surprising when we consider the prodigious numbers which even petty 
pnnces, seconding the enthusiastic rage of the people, -were able to 
assemble and to conduct in dangerous enterpnses to the remote pro- 
vinces of Asia. William, Earl of Poictiers and Duke of Guienne, in- 
flamed with the Mory, and not discouraged by the misfortunes, which 
had attended the tormer adventurers m the crusades, had put himself 
at the head of an immense multitude, computed by some histonans to 
amount to 60,000 horse, and a much greater number of foot, 2 and he 
purposed to lead them into the Holy Land against the infidels He 
wanted money to forward the preparations requisite for this expedition, 
and he offered to mortgage all his dominions to William, without en- 
tertaining any scruple on account of that rapacious and iniquitous 
hand to which he resolved to consign them (W. Malm , p. 127). The 
king accepted the offer, and had prepared a fleet and an army in order 
to escort the money and take possession of the nch provinces of 
Guienne and Poictou ; when an accident (August) put an end to his 
life and to all his ambitious projects. He was engaged in hunting, 
the sole amusement, and indeed the chief occupation of pnnces m 
those rude times, when society -was little cultivated, and the arts afforded 
few objects worthy of attention. Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, 
remarkable for his address in archery, attended him in this recreation, 
of which the New Forest was the scene; and as William had dis- 
mounted after a chase, Tyrrel, impatient to show his dexterity, let fly 

* W, Maim , p, 124 ; H. Hunt , |) 378 , M Paris, p 36 , Ypod. Neust , p 44a 
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an arrow at a st^ which suddenly started before him. The arrow 
glancing from a tree struck the king in the breast and instantly slew 
him^; while Tyrrel, without informing any one of the accident, put 
spurs to his horse, hastened to the sea shore, embarked for France, and 
joined the crusade in an expedition to Jerusalem; a penance which he 
imposed on himself for this involuntary crime. The body of William 
was found in the forest by the country people, and was buried without 
any pomp or ceremony at Winchester. His courtiers were negligent 
in performing the last duties to a master who was so little beloved; 
and every one was too much occupied in the interesting object of fixing 
his successor to attend the funeral of a dead sovereign, 

, The memory of this monarch is transmitted to us with little ad- 
va®i^age by the churchmen whom he had offended ; and though we 
may suspect, m general, that their account of his vices is somewhat 
exaggerated, his conduct affords little reason for contradicting the 
character which they have assigned him, or for attributing to him any 
very estimable qudities. He seems to have been a violent and 
tyrannical prmce , a perfidious, encroaching, and dangerous neighbour ; 
an unkind and ungenerous relation. He was equally prodigal and rapa- 
cious m the management of his treasury; and if he possessed abihties, 
he lay so much under the go\emment of impetuous passions, that he 
made little use of them m his administration ; and he indulged without 
reserve that domineering policy which suited his temper, and which, 
if supported, as it was in him, with courage and \igour, pioves often 
more successful in disorderly times than does the deepest foresight 
and the most refined artifice. 

The monuments which remain of this prince in England are the 
Tower, Westminster Hall, and London Bridge, which he built. The 
most laudable foreign enterprise which he undertook was the sending 
of Edgar Athelmg, three years before his death, into Scotland with a 
small army to restore pnnce Edgar, the true heir of that kingdom, son 
of Malcolm and of Margaret, sister of Edgar Athelmg , and the enter- 
prise proved successful It was remarked in that age, that Richard, 
an elder brother of William’s, penshed by an accident in the New 
Forest; Richard, his nephew, natural son of Duke Robert, lost his 
life m the same place, after the same manner; and ail men, upon the 
king’s fate, exclaimed, that as the Conqueror had been guilty of extreme 
violence in expelling all the inhabitants of that large district to make 
room for his game, the just vengeance of Heaven was signalised in the 
same place by the slaughter of his posterity. William was killed in 
the thirteenth year of his reign, and about the fortieth of his age. As 
he was never married, he left no legitimate issue. 

In the eleventh year of his reign, IVIagnus, King of Nonvay, made a 
descent on the Isle of Anglesea, but w'as repulsed by Hugh, Earl of 
Shrewsbury. This is the last attempt made by the northern nations 
upon England. That restless people seem about this time to have 
learned the practice of tillage, which thenceforth kept them at home, 
and freed the other nations of Europe from the devastations spread 
over them by those piratical invaders. This proved one great cause of 
the subsequent settlement and improvement of the southern nations. 

^ W. Malm , p 126 , H. Hunt , p 378 j M, Pans, p 37 , Petr Bles , p no. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HENRY L 

The Crusades ^Accession of Henry.— Marriage of the king.—Inva~ 
Sion hy Duke Robert. — Accoimnodation with Robert. — Attack of 
Normandy. — Conquest of Normandy — Continuation of the quarrel 
with Anselm, the primate. — Contpro^iise with him — Wars abroad. 
— Death of Prince William. — King^s secofid marriage. — Death — 
and character of Henry. 

After the adventurers in the holy war were assembled on the banks 
of the Bosphorus, opposite to Constantinople, they proceeded on their 
enterprise; but immediately experienced those difficulties which their 
zeal had hitherto concealed from them, and for which, even if they had 
foreseen them, it 'ivould have been almost impossible to provide a 
remedy. The Greek emperor, Alexis Comnenus, who had applied to 
the Western Christians for succour against the Turks, entertained 
hopes, and those but feeble ones, of obtaining such a moderate supply, 
as acting under his command might enable him to repulse the enemy ; 
but he was extremely astonished to see his dominions overwhelmed on 
a sudden by such an inundation of hcentious barbanans, w^ho, though 
they pretended friendship, despised his subjects as unwarlike, and 
detested them as heretical. By all the arts of policy m which he 
excelled, he endeavoured to divert the torrent; but while he employed 
professions, caresses, civilities, and seeming services towards the 
leaders of the crusade, he secretly regarded those imperious ^les as 
more dangerous than the open enemies by w^hom his empire had been 
formerly invaded. Having effected that difficult point of disembarking 
them fairly in Asia, he entered into a private correspondence with 
Soliman, Emperor of the Turks, and practised ever}*’ insidious ait 
which his genius, his power, or his situation enabled him to employ 
for disappointing the enterprise, and discouraging the Latins from 
making thenceforward any such piodigious migrations His danger- 
ous policy was seconded by the disorders inseparable from so vast a 
multitude who were not united under one head, and were conducted 
by leaders of the most independent, intractable spirit, unacquainted 
with military discipline, and determined enemies to civil authonty and 
submission. The scarcity of provisions, the excesses of fatigue, the 
influence of unknowm climates, joined to the want of concert in their 
operations, and to the sword of a warhke enemy, destroyed the adven- 
turers by thousands, and would have abated the ardour of men im- 
pelled to war by less powerful motives. Their zeal however, their 
bravery, and their irresistible force still carried them forward, and 
continually advanced them to the great end of their enterpnse. 
After an obstinate siege, they took Nice, the seat of the Turkish 
empire ; they defeated Soliman in two great battles ; they made them- 
selves masters of Antioch, and entirely broke the force of the Turks 
who had so long retained those countnes in subjection. The Soldan 
of Egypt, whose alliance they had hitherto courted, recovered, on the 
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fall of the Turkish power, Eis former authority m Jerusalem ; and he 
informed them by his ambassadors, that if they came disarmed to 
that city, they might now perform their religious vows, and that all 
Christian pilgnms, who should thenceforth visit the holy sepulchre, 
might expect the same good treatment which they had ever received 
from^ his predecessors* The offer was rejected ; the soldan was 
required to yield up the city to the Christians, and on his refusal the 
champions of the cross advanced to the siege of Jerusalem, which they 
re^rded as the consummation of their labours. By the detachments 
which they had made, and the disasters which they had undergone, 
they were diminished to the number of twenty thousand foot and 
fifteen hundred horse ; but these tvere still formidable, from their 
valour, their expenence, and the obedience which from past calamities 
they had learnt to pay to their leaders After a siege of five weeks, 
they took Jerusalem by assault, and impelled by a mixture of military 
and religious rage, they put the numerous garrison and inhabitants to 
the sword without distinction. Neither arms defended the valiant, 
nor submission the timorous; no age or sex was spared; infants on 
the breast were pierced by the same blow with their mothers, who 
implored for mercy ; even a multitude, to the number of ten thousand 
persons who had surrendered themselves pnsoners, and were promised 
quarter, were butchered in cool blood by those ferocious conquerors 
(Vertot, vpL i , p 57). The streets of Jerusalem were covered with 
dead bodies/ and the triumphant warriors, after every enemy was 
subdued and slaughtered, immediately turned themselves with the 
sentiments of humiliation and contntion towards the holy sepulchre. 
They threw aside their arms, still streaming with blood ; they ad- 
vanced with reclined bodies, and naked feet and heads to that sacred 
monument , they sung anthems to their Saviour who had there 
purchased their salvation by His death and agony; and their devotion, 
enhvened by the presence of the place where He had suffered, so 
overcome their fiiry, that they dissolved in tears, and bore the appear- 
ance of every^ soft and tender sentiment. So inconsistent is human 
nature with itself » and so easily does the most effeminate super- 
stition ally both with the most heroic courage and with the fiercest 
barbanty 1 

This great event happened on the fifth of July, in the last year of the 
eleventh century The Chnstian princes and nobles, after choosing 
Godfrey of Bouillon, king of Jerusalem, began to settle themselves in 
their new conquests ; while some of them returned to Europe in order 
to enjoy at home that glory which their valour had acquired them in 
this popular and mentonous enterprise Among these was Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, who, as he had relinquished the greatest dominions 
of any prince that attended the crusade, had aU along distinguished 
himself by the most intrepid courage, as well as by that affable dispo- 
sition and unbounded generosity which gain the hearts of soldiers, and 
qualify a pnnce to shine in a military life. In passing through Italy, 
he became acquainted with Sibylla, daughter of the Count of 
Conversana, a young lady of great beauty and merit, whom he 
espoused ; indulging himself in this new passion, as well as fond of 

1 M Pans, p 34 , Order, Vital , p. 756 , Diceto, p. 498 
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enjoying ease and pleasure after the fatigues of so many rough 
campaigns, he hngered a twelvemonth in that delicious climate , and 
though his fnends in the north looked every moment for his arrival, 
none of them knew when they could with certainty expect it. By this 
delay he lost the kingdom of England, which the great fame he 
had acquired dunng the crusades, his undoubted title, both by birth 
and by the preceding agreement with his deceased brother would, had 
he been present, have infallibly secured to him 

Prince Henry was hunting with Rufus m the New Forest, when 
intelligence of that monarch's death was brought him ; and being 
sensible of the advantage attending the conjuncture, he hurried to 
Winchester m order to secure the royal treasure, which he knew to be 
a necessary implement for facilitating his designs on the crown He 
had scarcely reached the place, when William de Breteuil, keeper of 
the treasure, arnved, and opposed himself to Henr>’'s pretensions 
This nobleman, who had engaged m the same party of hunting, had 
no sooner heard of his master's death, than he hastened to take care 
of his charge , and he told the prince that this treasure, as w^ell as the 
crown, belonged to his elder brother, who was now his sovereign ; and 
that he himself, for his part, was determined, in spite of all other 
pretensions, to maintain his allegiance to him But Henry, drawing 
his sword, threatened him with instant death if he dared to disobey 
him; and as others of the late king's retinue, who came every moment 
to Winchester, joined m the pnnce's party, William de Breteuil was 
obliged to withdraw his opposition, and to acquiesce in this violence 
(Order. Vital, p. 782). 

Henry, without losing a moment, hastened i\ith the money to 
London ; and having assembled some noblemen and prelates, whom 
his address or abilities or presents gained to his side, he was suddenly 
elected, or rather saluted as king; and immediately proceeded to 
the exercise of royal authonty. In less than three days after his 
brother's death, the ceremony of coronation was performed by 
Maurice, Bishop of London, who was persuaded to officiate on that 
occasion (Chron. Sax , p. 208 ; Order Vital, p 783) , and thus, by his 
courage and celeiity he intruded himself into the vacant throne. No 
one had sufficient spint or sense of duty to appear in defence of the 
absent prince; all men were seduced or intimidated; present possession 
supphed the apparent defects in Henry's title, which was indeed 
founded on plain usurpation ; and the barons, as well as the people, 
acquiesced in a claim which, though it could never be justified nor 
comprehended, could now, they found, be opposed through the penis 
alone of civil war and rebellion. 

But as Henry foresaw that a crown, usurped against all rules of 
justice, would sit unsteady on his head, he lesolved by fair prof^ions 
at least to gam the affections of all his subjects. Besides taking the 
usual coronation oath to maintain the lavrs and execute justice, he passed 
a charter which was calculated to remedy many of the gnevous oppres- 
sions which had been complained of dunng the reigns of his father 
and brother (Chron. Sax., p. 208 ; Sim Dunelm , p. 225) He there 
promised that at the death of any bishop or abbot he would never 
seize the revenues of the see or abbey dunng the vacancy, but would 
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leave the whole to be reaped b3r the successor, and that he would 
never let to farm any lecclesiastical benefice, nor dispose of it for 
money. After this concession to the Church, whose favour was of so 
great importance, he proceeded to enumerate the civil gnevances 
which he purposed to redress* He promised that, upon the death of 
an earl, baron, or mihtary tenant, his heir should be admitted to the 
possession of his estate, on paying a just and lawful relief, without 
being exposed to such violent exactions as had been usual during the 
late reigns; he admitted the wardship of minors, and allowed guardians 
to be appointed, who should be answerable for the trust ; he promised 
not to mspose of any heiress in marriage, but by the advice of all the 
barons; and if any baron intended to give his daughter, sister, niece, or 
kinswoman in mamage, it should only be necessary for him to consult 
the king, who promised to take no money for his consent, nor ever to 
refijse permission, unless the person to whom it was purposed to 
man^ her should happen to be his enemy; he granted his barons and 
military tenants the power of bequeathing, by wiH, their money or 
personal estates; and if they neglected to make a will he promised that 
their heirs should succeed to them; he renounced the right of imposing 
moneyage, and of levying taxes at pleasure on the farms which the 
barons retained m their own hands (Appendix ii.) ; he made some 
general professions of moderating fines ; he offered a pardon for all 
offences ; and he remitted all debts due to the crown ; he required that 
the vassals of the barons should enjoy the same privileges which he 
granted to his own barons ; and he promised a general confirmation 
and observance of the laws of King Edward. This is the substance of 
the chief articles contained m that famous charter.^ 

To give greater authenticity to these concessions, Henry lodged a 
copy of his charter in some abbey of each county, as if desirous that it 
should be exposed to the view of all his subjects, and remain a per- 
petual rule for the limitation and direction of his government ; yet it is 
certain that, after the present purpose was served, he never once 
thought, during his reign, of observing one single article of it ; and the 
whole fell so much into neglect and oblivion, that m the following 
century, when the barons who had heard an obscure tradition of it, 
desired to make it the model of the great charter which they exacted 
from King John, they could with difficulty find a copy of it m the 
kingdom. But as to the gnevances here meant to be redressed, they 
were still continued in their full extent; and the royal authonty, in all 
those ppticulars, lay under no manner of restriction. Rehefs of heirs, 
so capital an article, were never effectually fixed till the time of 
Magna Charta and it is evident that the general promise here given 
of accepting a just and lawful relief, ought to have been reduced to 
more precision, in order to give secunty to the subject The oppres- 
sion of waidship and marriage was perpetuated even till the reign of 
Charles II.; and it appears from Glanville,® the famous justiciary of 

1 Matth Pans, p 38 , Ho'veden, p. 468 ; Brompton, p 1021 ; Hagulstad, p. 310 

3 Gian , lib 11 , cap 36 What is called a relief m the Conqueror’s laws, preserved by 
Ingulf, seems to have been the henot , since reliefs, as well as the other burdens of the feudal 
law, were unknown m the age of the Confessor, whose laws these onginally were 

® Lib \u , cap 16 This practice was contrary to the laws of lung Edward, ratified by 
the Conqueror, as we leam from Ingulf, p gi But laws had at that time very little 
influence ; power and violence governed everything 
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Heniy IL, that in his time, where any man died intestate, an accident 
which must have been very frequent when the art of wnting was so 
little known, the king, or the lord of the fief, pretended to seize all the 
movables and exclude every heir, even the children of the deceased: 
a sure mark of a tyrannical and arbitrary government 

The Normans indeed, who domineered in England, were, during this 
age, so licentious a people, that they may be pronounced incapable of 
any true or regular liberty; which requires such improvement in 
knowledge and morals, as can only be the result of reflection and ex- 
perience, and must grow to perfection during several ages of settled 
and established government A people so sensible to the rights of 
their sovereign, as to disjoint, without necessity, the hereditary succes- 
sion, and permit a younger brother to intrude himself into the place of 
the elder, whom they esteemed, and who was guilty of no cnme but 
being absent, could not expect that that prince would pay any greater 
regard to their pnvileges, or allow his engagements to fetter his 
power, and debar him from any considerable interest or conveni- 
ence. They had indeed arms in their hands, which prevented the 
establishment of a total despotism, and left their posterity sufficient 
power, whenever they should attain a sufficient degree of reason, to 
assume true liberty, but their turbulent disposition frequently prompted 
them to make such use of their arms, that they were more fitted to 
obstruct the execution of justice than to stop the career of violence 
and oppression. The prince, finding that greater opposition was often 
made to him when he enforced the laws than when he violated them, 
was apt to render his own will and pleasure the sole rule of government ; 
and on every emergence, to consider more the power of the persons 
whom he might offend, than the rights of those whom he might injure. 
The very form of this charter of Henry proves that the Norman barons 
(for they, rather than the people of England, are chiefly concerned in 
it) were totally ignoiant of the nature of limited monarchy, and were 
ill qualified to conduct, in conjunction with their sovereign, the 
machine of government. It is an act of his sole power, is the result 
of his free grace, contains some articles which bind others as well 
as himself, and is theiefore unfit to be the deed of any one who 
possesses not the whole legislative power, and who may not at 
pleasure revoke all concessions. 

Henry, fufther to increase his popularity, degraded and committed 
to prison Ralph Flambard, Bishop of Durham, who had been the chief 
instrument of oppression under his brother.^ But this act was followed 
by another, which was a direct violation of his own charter, and was a 
bad prognostic of his sincere intentions to observe it. He kept the 
see of Durham vacant for five years, and during that time retained 
possession of all its revenues. Sensible of the great authority which 
Anselm had acquired by his character of piety, and by the persecutions 
which he had undergone from William, he sent repeated messages to 
him at Lyons, where he resided, and invited him to return and take 
possession of his dignities.® On the arrival of the prelate, he proposed 
to him the renewal of that homage which he had done his brother, and 

^ Chron Sax , p. aoS ? W. Malm., p. 156, Matt Pari% p 39, Alar Beverl p 144. 

*ChroB, Sax,, p ao8. Order. p 783; Matt, Paris, p 39i Radborne p 273- 
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wliich had nex^er been refused by any English bishop. But Anselm 
had acquired other sentiments by his journey to Rome, and gave the 
king an absolute refusal. He objected the decrees of the council of 
Ban, at which he himself had assisted ; and he declared that, so far 
from doing homage for his spiritual dignit>^, he would not so much as 
communicate with any ecclesiastic who paid them that submission, or 
who accepted of investitures from laymen. Henr}% who expected, in 
his present delicate situation, to reap great advantages from the 
authority and populanty of Anselm, durst not insist on his demand (W. 
Malm., p. 225). He only desired that the controversy might be sus- 
pended; and that messengers might be sent to Rome, m order to 
accommodate matters wuth the Pope, and obtain his confirmation of 
the laws and customs of England. 

There immediately occurred an important affair, in which the king 
was obliged to have recourse to the authority of Anselm. Matilda, 
daughter of Malcolm III., King of Scotland, and niece of Edgar 
Athelmg, had, on her father’s death, and the subsequent revolutions m 
the Scottish government, been brought to England, and educated 
under her aunt, Christina, m the nunnery of Romsey. This princess 
Henry purposed to marry ; but as she had xvom the veil, though never 
taken the vows, doubts might arise concerning the lawfulness of the 
act; and it behoved him to be very careful not to shock, m any par- 
ticular, the religious prejudices of his subjects The affair was examined 
by Anselm in a council of the prelates and nobles, which was sum- 
moned at Lambeth. Matilda there proved that she had put on the 
veil, not with a view of entenng into a religious life, but merely in con- 
sequence of a custom, similar to the English ladies, who protected their 
chastity from the brutal violence of the Normans, by taking shelter 
under that habit (Eadmei, p. 57), which, amidst the horrible licentious- 
ness of the times, was yet generally revered The council, sensible 
that even a princess bad otherwise no security for her honour, admitted 
this reason as valid; they pronounced that Matilda was still free to 
marry (Ibid.), and her espousals with Henry xvere celebrated by 
Anselm with great pomp and solemnity (Hoveden, p. 468) No act of 
the king’s reign rendered him equally popular with his English subjects, 
and tended more to establish him on the throne. Though Matilda, 
during the life of her uncle and brothers, xv^as not hen of the Saxon line, 
she xvas become x’^ery dear to the English on account of her connections 
xvith It ; and that people who, before the conquest, had fallen into a 
kind of indifference towards their ancient rojal family, had felt so 
severely the tyranny of the Normans that they reflected with extreme 
regret on their former liberty, and hoped for a more equal and mild 
administration, when the blood of their native princes should be 
mingled with that of their new sovereigns (M Pans, p 40). 

But the policy and prudence of Henry, xvhich, if time had been allowed 
for these virtues to produce their full effect, would have secured him 
possession of the cro\xm, ran great hazard of being frustrated by the 
sudden appearance of Robert, xvho returned to Normandy about a 
month after the death of his brother William. He (A.D. iioi) took 
possession, without opposition, of that duchy, and immediately made 
preparations for recovering England, of which, during his absence, he 
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had, by Henr>''s intngues, been so unjustly defrauded. The great fame 
which he had acquired m the East forwarded his pretensions; and 
the Norman barons, sensible of the consequences, expressed the same 
discontent at the separation of the duchy and kingdom which had 
appeared on the accession of William Robert de Belesme, Earl 
Shrewsbury and Arundel, William de la Warrenne, Earl of Surrey,^ 
Arnulf de Montgomery, Walter Giffard, Robert de Pontefract, Rob^ 
de Mallet, ^vo de Grentmesnil, and many others of the principal 
nobility (Order Vital, p. 785), invited Robert to make an attempt upon 
England, and promised, on his landing, to join him with ail their forces. 
Even the seamen were affected with the geneial popularity of his name, 
and they carried over to him the greater jpart of a fleet which had been 
equipped to oppose his passage. Henry, in this extremity, began to be 
apprehensive for his life, as well as for his crowm; and had recourse to 
the superstition of the people in order to oppose their sentiment of 
justice. He paid diligent court to Anselm, whose sanctity and wisdom 
he pretended to revere. He consulted him in all difficult emergencies, 
seemed to be governed by him in every measure, promised a stnct 
regard to ecclesiastical privileges, professed a great attachment to 
Rome, and a resolution of pei severing m an imphcit obedience to the 
decrees of councils and to the wnli of the sovereign pontiff. By these 
caresses and declarations he entirely gained the confidence of the 

E nmate, whose influence over the people, and authority with the 
arons, were of the utmost service to him in his present situation. 
Anselm scrupled not to assure the nobles of the king's sincenty m 
those professions which he made of avoiding the tyrannical and op- 
pressive government of his father and brother, he even rode through 
the ranks of the army, recommended to the soldiers the defence of 
their prince, represented the duty of keeping their oaths of allegiance, 
and prognosticated to them the greatest happiness from the govern- 
ment of so wise and just a sovereign. By this expedient, joined to the 
influence of the Earls of Warwick and Mellent, of Roger Bigod, 
Richard de Redvers, and Robert FiU-H anion, powerful barons, who 
still adhered to the present government, the army was retained in the 
king's interests, and marched, with seeming union and firmness, to 
oppose Robert who had landed with his forces at Portsmouth. 

The two armies lay in sight of each other for some days without 
coming to action ; and both princes being apprehensive of the event, 
which would probably be decisive, hearkened the more willingly to the 
counsels of Anselm and the other great men who mediated an accom- 
modation between them. After employing some negotiation, it was 
agreed that Robert should resign >us pretensions to England, smi. 
receive in lieu of them an annual pension of 3000 marks ; that if eith«^ 
of the princes died without issue, the other should succeed to his ddmi* 
nions; that the adherents of each should be pardoned and restoi^to 
all their possessions, either in Normandy or England ; and that neither 
Robert nor Henry should thenceforth encourage, receive, or protect the 
enemies of the other (Chron. Sax., p. 209). 

This treaty, though calculated so much for Henry's advantage, he 
was (A.D. 1 102) the first to violate. He restored indeed the estates of 
all Robert's adherents, but was secretly detennined that noblemen so 
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powerful aiid so ill affected, who had both inclination and ability to 
distiirb his government, should not long remain unmolested in their 
, present opulence and grandeur. He began with the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who was watched for some time by spies, and then indidted on a 
charge consisting of forty-five articles. This turbulent nobleman, 
knowing his own gmlt as well as the prejudices of his judges, and the 
power of his prosecutor, had recourse to arms for defence : but being 
soon suppressed by the activity and address of Henry, he was banished 
the kingdom, and his great estate was confiscated. His rum involved 
that of his two brothers, Amulf de Montgomery, and Roger, Earl of 
Lancaster. Soon after (a.d. 1103) followed the prosecution and con- 
demnation of Robert de Pontefract and Robeit de Mallet, who had 
distinguished themselves among Robert's adherents. William de 
Wairenne was the next victim even Wilham, Eail of Cornwall, son of 
the Earl of Montaigne, the king's uncle, having given matter of sus- 
picion against him, lost all the vast acquisitions of his family in Eng- 
land Though the usual violence and tyranny of the Norman barons 
afforded a plausible pretence for those piosecutions, and it is probable 
that none of the sentences pronounced against these noblemen were 
wholly iniquitous ; men easily saw, or conjectured, that the chief part 
of their guilt was not the injustice or illegality of their conduct. Robert, 
enraged at the fate of his friends, miprudently ventured to come into 
England \ and he remonstiated inth his brother m severe terms against 
this breach of treaty, but met with so bad a reception that he began 
to apprehend danger to his o\vn liberty, and uas glad to pin chase an 
escape by resigning his pension 

The indiscretion of Robert soon exposed him to more fatal injuries 
This prince, whose bravery and candour procured him respect while 
at a distance, had no sooner attained the possession of power and 
enjoyment of peace, than all the vigour of his mind relaxed; and he 
fen mto contempt among those who appi cached his person or were 
subjected to his authonty. Alternately abandoned to dissolute plea- 
sures and to womanish superstition, he was so remiss, both m the care 
of his treasure and the exercise of his government, that his servants 
pillaged his money with impunity, stole from him his very clothes, and 
proceeded thence to piactise every species of extortion on his defence- 
less subj'ects The barons, whom a severe administration alone could 
have restrained, gave reins to their unbounded rapine upon their vassals, 
and inveteiate animosities against each other; and all Normandy, 
dunng the reign of this bemgn pnnee, was become a scene of violence 
and depredation. The Normans at last, observing the regular govern- 
ment which Henry, notwithstanding his usurped title, had been able to 
establish in England, applied to him, that he might use his authonty 
for the suppiession of these disorders; and they thereby afforded him 
a pietence for interposing in the affairs of Normandy. Instead of 
employing his mediation to render his brother's government respect- 
able, or to rediess the grievances of the Normans ; he was only atten- 
tive to support his own partisans, and to increase their number by every 
art of bribery, intrigue, and insinuation. Having found, in a visit which 
he made to that duchy, that the nobility were more disposed to pay 
submission to him than to their legal sovereign, he collected, by arbi- 
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trary extoitions on England, a great army and tieasure, and (a D. IT05) 
returned next year to Normandy, in a situation to obtain, either by 
violence or coiruption, the dominion of that province He took Bayeux 
by storm after an obstinate siege ; he made himself master of Caen by 
the voluntary submission of the inhabitants, but being repulsed at 
Falaise, and obliged by the winter season to laise the siege, he re- 
turned into England, after giving assurances to his adherents that he 
would persevere m supporting and protecting them 

Next year he opened the campaign with the siege of Tenchebray; 
and It became evident, from his preparations and progress, that he 
intended to usurp the entire possession of Normandy. Robeit was at 
last roused from his lethargy; and being supported by the Earl of 
Montaigne and Robeit de Bellesme, the king^s inveterate enemies, he 
(a.D. 1106) raised a considerable aimy, and approached his brother's 
camp, with a view of finishing, in one decisive battle, the quarrel 
between them He was now entered on that scene of action in which 
alone he was qualified to excel, and he so animated his tioops by his 
example, that they threw the English into disoidei, and had nearly 
obtained the victory,^ when the flight of Bellesme spread a panic 
among the Normans, and occasioned their total defeat Henry, besides 
doing great execution on the enemy, made near ten thousand prisoners ; 
among whom was Duke Robeit himself, and all the most considerable 
barons who adheied to his intciests 2 This victoiy was followed by the 
final reduction of Normandy; Rouen immediately submitted to the 
conqueror; Falaise, after some negotiation, opened its gates; and by 
this acquisition, besides rendering himself master of an important fort- 
ress, he got into his hands Piince William, the only son of Robert He 
assembled the states of Noimandy; and having received the homage 
of all the vassals of the duchy, having settled the government, revoked 
his brother's donations, and dismantled the castles lately built, he 
returned into England, and earned along with him the duke as 
prisoner. That unfortunate piince was detained in custody during the 
remainder of his life, which was no less than twenty-eight years, and 
he died in the castle of Caidiff, in Glamorganshiie, happy if, without 
losing his libeily, he could have relinquished that power which he was 
not qualified eithei to hold or exercise Prince William was committed 
to the care of Helie de St Saen, who had maiiied Robert's natuial 
daughtei, and who being a man of probity and honour, beyond what 
was usual m those ages, executed the tiust with great affection and 
fidelity. Edgar Athelmg, who had followed Robeit m the expedition 
to Jerusalem, and who had lived with him ever since in Normandy, 
was another illustrious prisoner, taken (ad 1106) in the battle of 
Tenchebray (Chron. Sax., p, 214, Ann. Waveil , p 144) Henry gave 
him his liberty, and settled a small pension on him, with which he 
retired ; and he lived to a good old age m England, totally neglected 
and forgotten. This punce was distinguished by personal bravery: 
but nothing can be a stronger proof of his mean talents m every other 
respect, than that, nothwithstandmg he possessed the affections of the 
English, and enjoyed the only legal title to the throne, he was allowed, 

1 H. Hunt , p. 379 , M. Pans, p 43 ; Brompton, p zaaa 

* Eadmer, p. goj Chron. Sax., p. 214, Order Vital ,p 821. 
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during the reigns of "*o many violent and jealous usui-pers, to live 
tinmolested, and go to his grave in peace« 

A little after Henry had completed the conquest of Normandy, and 
settled the government of that province, he (a D. i 107) finished a con- 
troversy, which had been long depending between him and the Pope, 
%vith regard to the investitures in ecclesiastical benefices ; and though 
he was here obliged to relinquish some of the ancient nghts of the 
crown, he extncated himself fiom the difficulty on easier terms than 
most princes, who, in that age, were so unhappy as to be engaged m 
disputes with the apostolic see The king’s situation, m the beginning 
of his reign, obliged him to pay great court to Anselm the advantages 
•which he had reaped from the zealous friendship of that prelate had 
made bun sensible how prone the minds of his people were to super- 
stition, and what an ascendant the ecclesiastics had been able to assume 
over him. He had seen, on the accession of his brother Rufus, that, 
though the rights of primogeniture were then violated, and the inclina- 
tions of almost all the barons thwarted, >et the authority of Lanfranc, 
the pnmate, had prevailed over all other considerations, his own case, 
which was still more unfavourable, afforded an instance m which the 
clergy had more evidently shown their influence and authority These 
recent examples, while they made him cautious not to offend that 
powerful body, convinced him at the same time that it i\as extremely 
his interest to retain the former prerogative of the ciown in filling 
offices of such vast impoitance, and to check the ecclesiastics in 
that independence to vihich they visibly aspiied. The choice which 
his brother, in a fit of penitence, had made of Anselm, w as so far un- 
fortunate to the king’s pretensions, that this pi elate was celebrated for 
his piety and zeal and austerity of manners ,* and though his monkish 
devotion and narrow pimciples prognosticated no great knowledge of 
the world or depth of policy, he was, on that very account, a moie 
dangerous instrument in the hands of politicians, and retained a greater 
ascendant over the bigoted populace The prudence and temper of the 
king appear m nothing more conspicuous than in the management of 
this delicate affair; where he was always sensible that it had become 
necessary for him to risk his whole crown, m older to preserve the 
most invaluable jewel of it (Eadmer, p 56). 

Anselm had no sooner returned from banishment, than his lefusal to 
do homage to the king raised a dispute, which Hemy evaded at that 
critical juncture by promising to send a messenger in Older to com- 
pound the matter with Pascal II. who then filled the papal throne* 
The messenger, as was probably foreseen, returned with an absolute 
refusal of the king’s demands (W. Malm , p 225), and that fortified by 
many reasons, which were well qualified to operate on the understand- 
ings of men in those ages. Pascal quoted the Sciiptures, to prove that 
Christ was the door, and he thence inferred that all ecclesiastics must 
enter into the Church through Christ alone, not through the civil magis- 
trate, or any profane layman ^ ‘ It is monstrous,’ added the pontiff, 
* that a son should pretend to beget his father, or a man to create his 
^ God. Priests aie called gods in Scnptuie, as being the vicars of God ; 

i Eadmer, p 60 This topic is further enforced m p 73, 74, also W, Malm , p, 163. 
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* and will you, by your abominable pretensions to grant them their 
^investiture, assume the light of ci eating them^'^ 

But how conMiicmg soever these arguments, they could not persuade 
Henry to resign so important a prerogative, and perhaps as he was 
possessed of gieat reflection and learning, he thought that the absurdity 
of a man’s creating his God, even allowing priests" to be gods, was not 
urged with the best grace by the Roman pontiff. But as he desired 
still to avoid, at least to delay, the coming to any dangerous extremity 
with the Church, he persuaded Anselm that he should be able by 
further negotiations, to attain some composition with Pascal; and 
for that purpose he despatched three bishops to Rome, while Anselm 
sent two messengers of his own to be moie fully assured of the 
Pope’s intentions (Eadmer, p 62, W Malm , p. 225). Pascal wrote 
back letters equally positive and ariogaiit, both to the king and primate; 
urging to the former, that by assuming the right of investitures, he 
committed a kind of spiritual adultery with the Chuich, who was the 
spouse of Chi 1st, and who must not admit of such a commerce with any 
other pcison (Eadmei, p 63) , and insisting with the latter that the 
pretension of kings to confer the investituie of benefices was the source 
of all simony, a topic which had but too much foundation in those 
ages (Eadmer, p. 64, 66). 

Henry had now no other expedient than to suppress the letter ad- 
dressed to himself, and to persuade the thiee bishops to prevaricate, 
and assert upon their episcopal faith that Pascal had assured them ia 
private of his good intentions towards Henry, and of his resolution not 
to resent any future exertion of his prerogative in gi anting investitures; 
though he himself scrupled to give this assurance under his hand, lest 
other princes should copy the example and assume a like privilege 
(Eadmer, p 65 , W. Malm., p 225), Anselm’s two messengers, who 
were monks, affiimed to him that it was impossible this story could 
have any foundation. But their word was not deemed equal to that of 
the three bishops , and the king, as if he had finally gained his cause, 
proceeded to fill the sees of Herefoid and Salisbury, and to invest the 
new bishops in the usual manner ^ But Anselm, who, as he had good 
reason, gave no ciedit to the asseveration of the king’s messengers, 
refused not only to conseciate them, but even to communicate with 
them ; and the bishops themselves, finding how odious they were be- 
come, leturned to Henry the ensigns of their dignity. The quarrel 
every day increased between the king and the primate : the former, 
notwithstanding the prudence and moderation of his temper, threw out 
menaces against such as should pretend to oppose him in exerting the 
ancient prerogatives of his ciown , and Anselm, sensible of his own 
dangerous situation, desired leave to make a journey to Rome in order 
to lay the case before the sovereign pontiff Henry, well pleased to nd 
himself without violence of so inflexible an antagonist, readily granted 
him pennission The prelate was attended to the shore by infinite 
multitudes, not only monks and clergymen, but people of all ranks, who 

^ Eadmer, p, 61. I much suspect that thts text of Scripture is a foraery his holiness ; 
for I have not been able to find it Yet it passed aurent in those ages, and was often quoted 
' by the clergy as the foundation of their power. Epist St Thom , p 169. 

Eadmer, p. 66 , W, Malm , p. 225 j ttoveden, p 469 , Sim. Dunelm., p 228. 
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scrupled not in this manner to declare for their primate against their 
soveiezgn, and who regarded his departure as the final abolition of 
religion and true piety m the kingdom (Eadmer, p 71). The king, 
however, seized all the revenues of his see, and sent William de Warel- 
wast to negdtiate with Pascal, and to find some means of accommoda^ 
tion in this delicate affain 

The Er^lish minister told Pascal that his master would rather lose 
his crown than part with the nght of granting investitures. ^ And I,^ 
replied Pasdab, ‘would rather lose my head than allow him to retain itP 
Henry secretly prohibited Anselm from returning, unless he resolved 
to conform himself to the laws and usages of the kingdom; and the 
pnmate took up his residence at Lyons, m expectation that the king" 
would at last be obliged to yield the point, which was the piesent object 
of controvery between them. Soon after, he was peimitted to leturn 
to his monastery at Bee, m Normandy ; and Henry, besides restoring 
to him the revenues of his see, treated him with the greatest respect, 
and held several conferences with him, in older to soften his opposition, 
and bend him to submission (Hoveden, p. 471 ). The people of England, 
who thought all differences now accommodated, were inclined to blame 
their primate for absenting himself so long fiom his charge; and he 
daily received letters from lus partisans, representing the necessity of 
his speedy return. The total extinction, they told him, of religion and 
Christianity was likely to ensue from the want of his fatherly caie. 
They represented that the most shocking customs pi evaded in 
England ; and the dread of his seventy Being now removed, sodomy, 
and the practice of wearing long hair, gained ground among allianks of 
men, and these enormities openly appeared eveiywhere, without sense 
of shame or fear of punishment (Eadmer, p. 81). 

The policy of the court of Rome has commonly been much admired; 
and men, judging by success, have bestowed the highest eulogies on 
that prudence by which a power, from such slender beginnings, could 
advance without force of arms to establish an universal and almost 
absolute monarchy m Euiope But the wisdom of so long a succession 
of men who filled the papal throne, and who were of such different ages, 
tempers, and interests, is not intelligible, and could never have place 
in nature. The instrument indeed with which they wrought, the 
ignorance and superstition of the people, is so gioss an engine, of such 
universal prevalence, and so little liable to accident or disorder, that it 
may be successful even in the most unskilful hands, and scarce any 
indiscretion can frustrate its operations. While the court of Rome was 
openly abandoned to the most flagrant disorders, even while it was torn 
with schisms and factions, the power of the Church daily made a sensible 
progress in Europe, and the temeiity of Gregory, and caution of 
Pascal, were equally fortunate in promoting it The cleigy, feeling the 
necessity which they lay under of being protected against the violence 
of princes, or rigour of the laws, were well pleased to adhere to a foreign 
head, who, being removed from the fear of the civil authority, could 
fieely employ the power of the whole Church in defending her ancient 
or usurped properties and privileges when invaded in any particular 
country. The monks, desirous of an independence on their diocesans^ 

1 Eadmer, p 73 ; W. Malm , p. 226 , M. Paris, p. 40. , 
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possessed a still more devoted attachment to the triple crown ; and the 
stupid people possessed no science or reason which they could op- 
pose to the most exorbitant pretensions. Nonsense passed for demon- 
stration. The most criminal means were sanctified by the piety of the 
end Treaties were not supposed to be binding where the interests of 
God are concerned. The ancient laws and customs of states had no 
authority against a Divine right Impudent forgenes were received as 
authentic monuments of antiquity ; and the champions of holy Church, 
if successful, were celebrated as heroes; if unfortunate, were worshipped 
as martyrs ; and all events thus turned out equally to the advantage of 
clerical usurpations. Pascal himself, the reigning Pope, was, 111 the course 
of this very controversy concerning investitures, involved in circum- 
stances, and necessitated to follow a conduct, which would have drawn 
disgrace and ruin on any temporal prince that had been so unfortunate 
as to fall into a like situation His person was seized by the Emperor 
Henry V., and he was obliged by a foimal treaty to resign to that 
monaich the light of granting mvestituies, for which they had so long 
contended (W. Malm , p 167) In oidei to add greater solemnity to 
this agreement, the emperor and pope communicated together on the 
same host, one half of which was given to the prince, the other taken 
by the pontiff. The most tremendous imprecations were publicly 
denounced on either of them who should violate the treaty. Yet no 
sooner did Pascal lecover his liberty, than he revoked all his conces- 
sions, and pronounced the sentence of excommunication against the 
emperor, who in the end was obliged to submit to the terms required, 
and to yield up all his pretensions, which he never could resume ^ 

The King of England had very nearly fallen into the same danger- 
ous situation, Pascal had all eady excommunicated the Earl of Mel- 
Icnt and the other mmisteis of Henry who were instrumental m sup- 
porting his pretensions (Eadmer, p 79); he daily menaced the king 
himself with a like sentence ; and he suspended the blow only to give 
him leisure to prevent it by a timely submission The malcontents 
waited impatiently for the opportunity of disturbing his government 
by conspuacies and insurrections (Ibid , p. 80), the kmg^s best friends 
were anxious at the prospect of an incident which would set their 
leligious and civil duties at variance; and the Countess of Blois, his 
sister, a princess of piety, who had great influence over him, was 
affiightened with the danger of her brothers eternal damnation (Ibid., 
p. 79). Henry, on the other hand, seemed determined to run all 
hazards, rather than resign a pierogative of such importance, which 
had been enjoyed by all his predecessors, and it seemed probable, 
from his gieat prudence and abilities, that he might be able to sustain 
his rights, and finally prevail in the contest. While Pascal aiad Henry 
thus stood mutually in awe of each other, it was the mom easy to 
bring about an accommodation between them, and to find a mechum 
m which they might agree. ^ ^ 

Before bishops took possession of their dignities, they hud formerly 
been accustomed to pass through two ceremonies; they received from 
the hands of the sovereign a nng and crosier, as sybbols of their 

1 Padre Paojo 50^ benef. cedes , p. 112; W. 17©; Ctaa Abb St Petri de 

BurgOjp. 63* Sim.Dunelm, p 233. 
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office ; and this was called their mmshture * they also made those 
submissions to the prince which were requiied of vassals by the rites 
of the feudal law, and which received the name of homage. And as 
the king must refuse, both to grant the investiture and to receive the 
homage^ though the chapter had, by some canons of the middle ages 
been endowed with the right of election, the sovereign had in reality 
the sole power of appointing prelates. Urban II. had equally de- 
prived laymen of the nghts of granting investiture and of receiving 
homage the emperors never were able by all their wars and nego- 
tiations to make any distinction be admitted between them ; the inter- 
position of profane la5Tnen, in any particular, was still represented as 
impious and abominable; and the Chinch openly aspired to a total 
independence of the State But Henry had put England, as well as 
Normandy, in such a situation as gave greater weight to his negotia- 
tions ; and Pascal was for the present satisfied with his resigning the 
nght of granting ^investitures, by which the spiritual dignity was sup- 
posed to be conferred , and he allowed the bishops to do homage for 
their temporal properties and privileges.^ The pontiff was well pleased 
to have made this acquisition, which he hoped would in time involve 
the whole; and the king, anxious to piocure an escape from a very 
dangerous situation, was content to letain some, though a more pie- 
canous authority in the election of prelates 
After the piincipal controversy was accommodated, it was not 
dijfficult to adjust the other differences The Pope allowed Anselm to 
communicate with the prelates who had already received investitures 
from the crown, and he only required of them some submission for 
their past conduct (Eadmer,p 87) He also gi anted Anselm a plenary 
power of remedying every other disoider, which he said might arise 
from the barbarousness of the country (Ibid , p 91) Such was the 
idea which the popes then entertained of the English, and nothing 
can be a stronger proof of the miserable ignorance in which that 
people were then plunged, than that a man who sat on the papal 
throne, and who subsisted by absurdities and nonsense, should think 
himself entitled to treat them as barbarians 
During the course of these controversies, a synod was held at West- 
minster, where the king, intent only on the mam dispute, allowed 
some canons of less importance to be enacted, which tended to pio- 
mote the usurpations of the clergy. The celibacy of priests was 
enjoined, a point which it was still found very difficult to carry into 
execution; and even laymen were not allowed to marry within the 
seventh degree of affinity (Eadmer, p. 67, 68 ; Spelm Con , vol. 11 , 
p 22) By this contnvance the Pope augmented the profits which he 
reaped from granting dispensations, and likewise those from divorces’ 
For as the art of writing was then rare, and parish registers were not 
regularly kept, it was not easy to ascertain the degrees of affinity even 
among people of rank, and any man who had money sufficient to pay 
for It might obtain a divorce, on pretence that his wife was more 
nearly related to him than was permitted by the canons. The synod 

1 Eadmer, p 91 , W Malm , p 163 , Sim Dunelm , p 230 

* Eadmer, p 91, W. Malm.pp 164,227, Hoveden, p 471; M. Pans, p 43, T Rudb , 
p. 274, Brompton, p 1000, Wilkirs, p 303, Chron Dunst , p 21 
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also passed a vote prohibiting the laity from wearing long hair 
(Eadmer, p 68) The aversion of the clergy to this mode was not 
confined to England. When the king went to Normandy, before he 
had conquered that province, the Bishop of Seez in a formal harangue, 
earnestly exhorted him to redress the manifold disorders under which 
the government labouied, and to oblige the people to poll their hair 
in a decent foim. Henry, though he would not resign his prerogatives 
to the Church, willingly paited with his hair , he cut it in the form 
which they required of him, and obliged ail the courtiers to imitate 
his example (Order Vital, p 8i6). 

The acquisition of Normandy was a great point of Henry’s ambi- 
tion, being the ancient patiimony of his family, and the only territory, 
■which, while in his possession, gave him any weight of consideration 
on the continent; but the injustice of his usurpation w as the somce 
of great inquietude, involved him in frequent w ars, and obliged him to 
impose on his English subjects those many heavy and aibitrary taxes 
of which all the histoiians of that age unanimously complain.^ His 
nephew William was but six yeais of age, when he committed him to 
the care of Hehe de St Saen, and it is probable that his leason for 
entrusting that impoitant charge to a man of so unblemished ? 
character, was to pi event all malignant suspicions, in case any accident 
should befal the life of the young prince He soon repented of his 
choice, but when he desired to recover possession of William’s person, 
Hehe withdievv his pupil, and earned him (a.d. iiio) to the couit of 
Fulk, Count of Anjou, who gave him protection (Order Vital., p 837). 
In proportion as the prince grew up to man’s estate, he discoveied 
virtues becoming his biith; and wandering through different courts 
of Europe, he excited the fuendly compassion of many princes, and 
raised a general indignation against his uncle, who had so unjustly 
bereaved him of his inheritance. Lewis the Gross, son of Philip, was 
at this time King of France, a brave and geneious prince, who, having 
been obliged duiing the lifetime of his father to fly to England, in 
order to escape the persecutions of his step-mother Bertrude, had 
been piotected by Henry, and had thence conceived a personal friend- 
ship for him. But these ties were soon dissolved after the accession 
of Lewis, who found his interests to be m so many particulars opposite 
to those of the English monarch, and -who became sensible of the 
danger attending the annexation of Normandy to England. He 
joined therefore the Counts of Anjou and Flanders in giving disquiet 
to Henry’s goveinment ; and this monarch, in order to defend his 
foreign dominions, found himself obliged to go over to Normandy, 
where he resided two years. The war which ensued among those 
pnnees was attended with no membrable event, and prodi^ced only 
shght skirmishes on the frontiers, agreeably to the weak condition of 
the sovereigns of that age, whenever their subjects were not roused by 
some great and urgent occasion. Henry, by contracting his eldest 
son, William, to the daughter of Fulk, detached that prince from the 
alliance, and obliged the others to come to an accommodation with 
him. This peace was not of long duration. His nephew, William, 

1 Eadmer, p $3, Chron Sax , p 211, 212, 2x3, 219, 220, 228 j H. Hunt , p 380; Hoveden, 
p 4/0 ; Ann Waverl , p 143. 
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retired to the court of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, who espoused his 
cause; and the Kmg of France, having soon after, for other reasons, 
joined the paity, a new war was kindled in Normandy, which produced 
no event more memorable than had attended the former. At last the 
death of Baldwin, who was (ad. iii8) slam m an action near Eu, 
gave some respite to Henry, and enabled him to carry on the war 
with more advantage against his enemies. 

Lewis, finding himself unable to %vrest Normandy from the king by 
force of anps, had recourse to the dangerous expedient of applying to 
the spiiitual power, and of affording the ecclesiastics a pretence to 
interpose in the temporal concerns of pnnees He carried young 
William to a general council which was assembled at Rheims by Pope 
Calixtus II , presented the Norman prince to them, complained of the 
manifest usurpation and injustice of Henry, craved the assistance of 
the Church for reinstating the true heir in his dominions, and repre- 
sented the enormity of detaining in captivity so brave a prince as 
Robert, one of the most eminent champions of the Cross, and who, by 
that very quality, was placed under the immediate protection of the 
holy see Henry knew how to defend the rights of his crown with 
vigour, and yet with dexterity. He had sent over the English bishops 
to this synod; but at the same time had warned them that if any 
further claims w'ere started by the pope or the ecclesiastics, lie was 
determined to adhere to the law^s and customs of England, and main- 
tain the preiogatives transmitted to him by his predecessois ‘ Go,' 
said he to them, ‘ salute the Pope in my name , hear his apostolical 
‘precepts: but take care to bnng none of his new inventions into my 
‘kmgdom.’ Finding however that it would be easier for him to elude 
than oppose the efforts of Calixtus, he gave his ambassadois orders to 
gain the Pope and his favourites by liberal presents and promises. The 
complaints of the Norman prince weie thenceforth heard with great 
coldness by the council; and Calixtus confessed, after a conference 
which he had the same summer with Henry, and when that prince 
probably renewed his presents, that of all men whom he had ever yet 
been acquainted with, he was, beyond comparison, the most eloquent 
and the most persuasive. 

The warlike measures of Lewis proved as ineffectual as his intrigues. 
He had laid a scheme for surpnsmg Noyon, but Henry having re- 
ceived intelligence of the design, marched to the relief of the place, 
and suddenly attacked the Fiench at Brenneville as they were advan- 
cing towards it. A sharp conflict ensued, where Piince William behaved 
with great biaveiy, and tlie kmg himself was m the most imminent 
danger. He w^as wounded in the head by Crispin, a gallant Norman 
officer, who had followed the fortunes of William (H. Hunt, p. 381 ; 
M. Pans, p. 47 , Diceto, p. 503) ; but being rather animated than ter- 
rified by the blow, he immediately beat his antagonist to the ground, 
and so encouraged his troops hy the example, that they put the Fiench 
to total rout, and had very nearly taken their king prisoner. The dig- 
nity of the persons engaged in this skirmish, rendered it the most 
memorable action of the war; for in other respects it was not of great 
importance. There were nine hundred horsemen who fought on both 
sides; yet weie there only tw^o persons slain The rest were defended 
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by that heavy armour worn by the cavalry in those times (Order. Vital., 
p. 854). An accommodation soon after ensued between the Kings of 
Fiance and England \ and the inteiests of young Wilixam were entirely 
neglected in it. 

But this public prosperity of Henry was much overbalanced by a 
domestic calamity which (a d. i 120) befel him. His only son, William, 
had now reached his eighteenth year; and the king, fiom the facility 
with which he himself had usurped the crown, dreading that a like 
revolution might subvert his family, had taken care to have him recog 
nised successor by the states of the kingdom, and had carried him over 
to Normandy that he might receive the homage of the baions of that 
duchy. The king on his return set sail fiom Baifieur, and was soon 
earned by a fair wind out of sight of land. The prince was detained 
by some accident, and his sailors as well as their captain, Thomas 
Fitz- Stephens, having spent the interval in drinking, were so flustered 
that, being in a huriy to follow the king, they heedlessly cairied the 
ship on aiock, wheie she immediately foundeicd. William was put 
into the long boat and had got clear of the ship, when heaiing the cries 
of his natural sister, the Countess of Peiche, he ordered the seamen to- 
low back in hopes of saving hei , but the numbeis who then ciowded 
in soon sunk the boat, and th^ piince with all his letmue peiished. 
Above a hundred and forty young noblemen, of the principal families 
of England and Noimandy, were lost on this occasion. A butcher of 
Rouen was the only person on board who escaped (Sim. Dunelm., 
p. 242 ; Alured Beverl., p. 14S) ; he clung to the mast and was taken up 
next morning by fishermen. Fitz-Stephens also took hold of the mast; 
but being informed by the butcher that Prince William had perished, 
he said that he would not survive the disaster, and he threw himself 
headlong into the sea (Order. Vital , p. 868). Henry entertained hopes 
for three days that his son had put into some distant port of England ; 
but when* certain intelligence of the calamity was brought him, he 
fainted away; and it was remaiked that he never after was seen to* 
smile, nor ever lecovered his wonted cheerfulness (Hoveden, p. 476; 
Order. Vital., p. 869) 

The death of William may be regarded, in one respect, as a misfortune 
to the English ; because it was the immediate source of those civil wars, 
which, after the demise of the king, caused such confusion in the 
kingdom ; but it is remaikable that the young prince had entertained , 
a violent aversion to the natives ; and had been heard to threaten that 
w hen he should be king, he would make them draw the plough, and 
vould turn them into beasts of burden. These piepossessions he 
inherited from his father, who, though he was wont, when it might 
serve his purpose, to value himself on his birth, as a native of England 
(Gul. Neub., lib 1 , cap. 3), showed, in the course of his govemment, 
an extieme prejudice against that people. All hopes of prefafflerit^ 
to ecclesiastical as \\ ell as civil dignities, were denied them dunug 
whole reign ; and any foreigner, however ignorant or worthless, mtB 
sure to have the preference in every competition (Eadmer, p. ito). As 
the English had given no disturbance to the government during the 
course of fifty years, this inveterate antipathy m a pdnee of so much 
temper as well as penetration, forms a presumption that the English 
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of that age \^eie still a rude and barbarous people even compared to 
the Normans, and impresses us with no veiy favourable idea of tl'c 
Anglo-Saxon manneis 

Prince William left no children , and the king had not now an 
legitimate issue, except one daughter, IMatilda, whom, m iiro, he had 
betrothed, though only eight yeais of age,^ to the Emperor Henry V , 
and whom he had then sent over to be educated in Germany ^ But 
as her absence from the kingdom, and her marriage into a foreign 
family might endanger the succession, Henry, who was now a 
widower, was induced to mair>% m hopes of having male heirs; and 
(ad 1 12 i) he made his addresses to Adelais, daughter of Godfrey, 
Duke of Lovaine, and niece of Pope Calixtus, a young princess of an 
amiable person (Chron Sax , p 223, \V Malm,p 165) But Adelais 
brought him no children ; and the prince, who was most likely to dis- 
pute the succession, and e\en the immediate possession of the crown, 
recovered hopes of sub\erting his rival, who had successively seized 
all his patiimomal dominions William, the son of Duke Robert, was 
still protected m the French court; and as Henryks connections with 
the Count of Anjou w^ere broken off by the death of his son, Fulk 
joined the paity of the unfortunate piince, gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and aided him in raising disturbances in Normandy. But 
Henry found the means of diawung off the Count of Anjou, by forming 
anew with himaneaier connection than the foimer, and one more 
material to the interests of that count's family. The empeior, his son- 
in-law', d^ing (a.d 1127) without issue, he bestowed his daughter on 
Geoffiey, the eldest son of Fulk, and endeavoured to insure his suc- 
cession by having her recognised heir to all his dominions, and 
obligingthe baions both of Normandy and England to swear fealty 
to her. He hoped that the choice of this husband w'ould be more 
agreeable to all his subjects than that of the emperor , as securing 
them from the danger of falling under the dominion of a great and 
distant potentate, who might bring them into subjection, and reduce 
their country to the rank of a province: but the barons were dis- 
pleased that a step so material to national interests had (a.d. 1128) 
been taken without consulting them;® and Henry had too sensibly 
expenenced the turbulence of their disposition, not to dread the effects 
of their resentment It seemed piobable that his nephew's party 
might gain force from the increase of the malcontents an accession 
of power, which that prince acquiied a little after, tended to render 
his pietensions still more dangerous Charles, Earl of Flanders, being 
assassinated during the celebration of Divine service. King Lewis 
immediately put the young piince in possession of that county, to 

' Chron Sax , p 215 , W Malm , p 166 , Order. Vital , p 83. 

® Henry, by the feudal customs, was entitled to levy a tax for the marrying of his eldest 
daughter, and he exacted three shillings a hide on all England H Hunt , p 379 Some 
histonans (Brady, p. 270, and Tyrrel, vol 11 , p 182) heedlessly make this sum amount to 
above 800,000/ of our present money, but it could not exceed 135,000/ Five hides, 
sometimes less, made a knight’s fee, of which there were about 60,000 in England, conse- 
quently near 300 000 hides , and at the rate of three shillings a hide, the sum would amount 
to 45,000/ , or 135,000/ of our present money. See Rudbome, p 257. Tn the Saxon times, 
there were only computed 243,600 hides in England* 

® W Malm , p 175 The Annals of Waverly, p. 150, say, that the king asked and 
obtained the consent of all the barons. 
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which he had pietensions m the right of his grandmother Matild^ 
wife to the Conqueior But William survived a very little time this 
piece of good fortune, which seemed to open the way to still further 
prosperity He was killed m a skirmish with the Landgrave of Alsace, 
his competitor for Flanders ; and his death put an end, for the present, 
to the jealousy and inquietude of Henry. 

The chief meiit of this monarch’s government consisted in the pro- 
found tranquility which he established and maintained thioughout all 
his dominions during the greater part of his reign. The mutinous 
barons were retained in subjection; and his neighbours, in every 
attempt which they made upon him, found him so well piepared, that 
they were discouraged from continuing or renew mg their enterprises. 
In order to repress the incuisions of the Welsh, he brought over some 
Flemings in the year iiii, and settled them in Pembrokeshire, where 
they long maintained a different language and customs and manners 
from their neighbouis Though his government seems to have been 
arbitrary in England, it was judicious and prudent, and was as little 
oppressive as the necessity of his affairs would permit He wanted 
not attention to the redress of grievances, and histoiians mention m 
particular the levying of purve} ance, which he endeavoured to moderate 
and restrain. The tenants m the king’s demesne lands weie at that 
time obliged to supply gratis the court with provisions, and to furnish 
carriages on the same haid terms, when the king made a progiess, as 
he did frequently, into any of the counties. These exactions were so 
gnevous, and levied in so licentious a manner, that the farmers, when 
they heard of the approach of the comt, often deserted their houses, as 
if an enemy had invaded the country (Eadmer, p. 94 , Chron. Sax., p.' 
212), and shekel ed their persons and families in the woods, from the 
insults of the king’s retinue. Henry prohibited those enormities, and 
punished the persons guilty of them by cutting off their hands, legs, 
or other members (Eadmer, p. 94). But the prerogative was perpetual ; 
the remedy applied by Henry was temporary ; and the violence itself 
of this remedy, so far from giving security to the people, was only a 
proof of the ferocity of the government, and thieatened a quick 
return of like abuses. 

One great and difficult object of the king’s piudence was the guard- 
ing against the encroachments of the court of Rome, and protecting 
the liberties of the Church of England. The Pope, in the year iioi, 
had sent Guy, Archbishop of Vienne, as legate into Britain; and 
though he was the first that for many yeais had appeared there in that 
character, and his commission gave general suipiise (Ibid., p. 58), the 
king, who was then in the commencement of his r«ign, anck was 
involved in many difficulties, was obliged to submit to this encroach- 
ment on his authoiity. But m the year 1116, Anselm, Abbot of St 
Sabas, who was coming over with a like legantme commission, was 
prohibited from enteiing the kingdom (Hoveden, p. 474) ; and Pope 
Calixtus, who in his turn was then labouring under many difficulties, 
by reason of the pretensions of Giegory, an antipope, was obliged to 
promise, that he never would for the future, except when solicited by 
the king himself, send any legate into England (Eadmer, p. 125, 137, 
138). Notwithstanding this engagement, the Pope, as soon as he had 
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suppressed liis antagonist, granted Cardinal de Crema a legantine 
commission ovei that kingdom, and the king, who by reason of his 
nephew's intiigues and invasions, found himself at that time in a 
dangerous situation, was obliged to submit to the exercise of this com- 
mission (Chron. Sax., p. 229). A synod was called by the legate at 
London, where, among other canons, a vote passed, enacting severe 
penalties on the marriages of the clergy (Spelm Cone , voL ii., p. $4). 
The cardinal, in a public harangue, declared it to be an unpardonable 
enormity, that a priest should dare to consecrate and touch the body 
of Christ immediately after he had risen from the side of a strumpet ; 
for that was the decent appellation which he gave to the wives of the 
clergy. But it happened that the very next night, the officers of 
justice breaking into a disorderly house, found the cardinal in bed 
■mth a courtesan an incident which threw such ridicule upon him^ 
that he immediately stole out of the kingdom; the synod broke up, 
and the canons against the marriage of clergymen were worse exe- 
cuted than ever (Chron, Sax , p, 234). 

Henry, in order to prevent this alternate revolution of concessions 
and encroachments, sent William, then Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
remonstrate with the court of Rome against those abuses, and to assert 
the liberties of the English Church It was a usual maxim with every 
Pope, when he found that he could not prevail in any pretension, to 
grant princes or states a power which they had always exercised, to 
resume at a proper juncture the claim which seemed to be resigned, 
and to pretend that the civil magistrate had professed the authority 
only from a special indulgence of the Roman pontiff. After this 
manner, the Pope, finding that the French nation would not admit his 
claim of granting investitures, had passed a bull, giving the king that 
authonty ; and he now practised a like invention to elude the com- 
plaints of the King of England. He made the Aichbishop of Canterbury 
his legate, renewed his commission from time to time, and still pre- 
tended that the rights which that prelate had exercised as metropolitan, 
were entirely derived from the indulgence of the apostolic see The 
English princes, and Henry in particSar, who w^ere glad to avoid any 
immediate contest of so dangerous a nature, commonly acquiesced by 
their silence m these pretensions of the court of Rome.^ 

As everything in England remained in tranquility, Henry took the 
opportunity of paying a visit to Normandy, to w^hich he was invited, 

^ Hoveden, p 47S , M Pans, p 48 , Matt West , ad ann 1125 , Pt Huntingdon, p 382. 
It IS remarkable that this last 'wnter, who was a clergyman as well as the others, makes an 
apology for using such freedom with the Fathers of the Church , but says that the fact was 
notorious, and ought not to be concealed, 

“ The legates a as they were called, were a kind of delegates who possessed the 
full power of the Pope in all the provinces committed to their charge, and were very busy in 
extending as iveU as exercising it Ihey nominated to all vacant benefices, assembled 
synods, and were anxious to maintain ecclesiastical pnvileges, which never could be fully 
protected without encroachments on the civil power If there were the least concunence 
or opposition, it was always supposed that the cml power was to give way Every deed 
which had the least pretence of holding anything spiritual, as mamages, testaments, pro- 
missory oaths, were bi ought into the spintual court, and could not be canvassed before 
a civil magistrate These were the established laws of the Church , and where a legate wa» 
sent immediately from Rome, he was sure to maintain the papal claims with the utmost 
ngour , but it was an advantage to the king to have the Archbishop of Canterbury appointed 
legate, because the connections of that prelate with the kirgdom tended to moderate 
lub measures. 
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as well by his affection for that countiy, as by his tenderness for his 
daughter, the Empress Matilda, who was always his favomite. Some 
time after, that pnncess was delivered of a son, who received the name 
of Henry ; and the king, further to insure her succession, made aU the 
nobility of England and Normandy renew the oath of fealty which 
they had already swoin to her (W. Malm , p. 177) The joy of this 
event, and the satisfaction which he reaped from his daughter’s com- 
pany, who bore successively tw^o other sons, made his lesidence m 
Normandy very agreeable to him (H Hunt , p 515), and he seemed 
determined to pass the remainder of his days m that country ; when 
(a d. 113s) an incursion of the Welsh obliged him to think of returning 
into England. He was preparmg for the journey, but w'as (Dec i) seized 
with a sudden illness at St Dennis le Forment, from eating too plenti- 
fully of lampreys, a food which always agreed better wuth his palate than 
his constitution (H Hunt, p. 385; M. Pans, p 50) He died m the 
sixty-seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fifth year of his reign ; 
leaving by will his daughter, Matilda, heir of all his dominions, without 
making any mention of her husband Geoffrey, who had given him 
several causes of displeasure (W Malm., p. 17S) 

This prince was one of the most accomplished that has filled the 
English till one, and possessed all the great qualities both of body and 
mind, natuial and acqiuied, which could fit him for the high station to 
which he attained. PIis person was manly, his countenance engaging, 
his eyes clear, seiene, and penetiating. The affability of his address 
encouraged those who might be overawed by the sense of his dignity 
or of his wisdom ; and though he often mdulged his facetious humour, 
he knew how to temper it with discretion, and ever kept at a distance 
Trom all indecent familiaiities with his courtieis His superior elo- 
quence and judgment would have given him an ascendant, even had he 
been bom in a piivate station; and his personal biavery would have 
procuied him lespect, though it had been less suppoited by art and 
policy. By his great progress m literature, he acquired the name of 
Beau-clerc^ or the scholar, but his application to those sedentary 
pui suits abated nothing of the activity and vigilance of his govern- 
ment , and though the learning of that age was iDcttcr fitted to corrupt 
than impiove the understanding, his natural good sense preserved 
itself untainted, both fiom the pedantry and superstition which were 
then so pievalent among men of letters. His tempei was susceptible of 
the sentiments as well of friendship as of lesentment (Order. Vital , 
p. 805) ; and his ambition, though high, might be deemed moderate 
and reasonable, had not his conduct towards his brother and nephew 
showed that he was too much disposed to sacrifice to it all the maxims 
of j'ustice and equity. But the total incapacity of Robert for govern- • 
ment afforded hrs younger brother a reason or pretence for seizing the 
sceptre^ both of England and Normandy; and when violence and 
usurpation are once begun, necessity obhges a pnnee to continue in, 
the same criminal course, and engages him in measures which his 
better j’udgment and sounder principles would otherwise have induced 
him to reject him with warmth and indignation. 

King Henry was much addicted to women, and histonans mention 
no less than seven illegitimate sons and six daughters born to him 
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(Gul Gemet., lib vni, cap 29). Hunting was also one of his 
favouiite amusements ; and he exercised great rigour against those 
who encioached on the royal forests, -which were augmented during 
his reign (W. Malm., p. 179), though their number and extent* were 
already too great To kill a stag was as criminal as to murder a man ; 
he made all the dogs be mutilated which were kept on the borders of 
his forests ; and he sometimes deprived his subjects of the liberty of 
hunting on their own lands, or even cutting their own woods In 
other respects he executed justice, and that with rigour, the best 
maxim which a prince in that age could follow Stealing was first 
made capital in this reign, ^ false coining, which was then a very 
common crime, and by which the money had been extremely debased, 
was severely punished by Henry.® Nearly fifty criminals of this kind 
were at one time hanged or mutilated , and though these punishments 
seem to have been exercised in a manner somewhat arbitrary, they 
were grateful to the people, more attentive to present advantages, than 
jealous of geneiallaws There is a code which passes under the name 
of Henry I , but the best antiquaries have agreed to think it spurious 
It IS however a very ancient compilation, and may be useful to 
instruct us in the manners and customs of the times We learn from 
It, that a great distinction was then made between the English and 
Normans, much to the advantage of the latter (LL Hen. I , § 18, 75). 
The deadly feuds and the liberty of private levengc, which had been 
avowed by the Saxon laws, -vveie still continued, and were not yet 
wholly illegal (LL Hen , § 82) 

Among the laws gi anted on the king’s accession, it is lemarkable 
that the reunion of the civil and ecclesiastical courts, as in the Saxon 
times, was enacted ^ But this law, like the articles of his charter, le- 
mainedwithouteffect, probably fiom the opposition of Archbishop Anselm 

Henry, on his accession, granted a charter to London, which seems 
to have been the first step towards rendcimg that city a corpoiation. 
By this charteijthe city -was empowered to keep the farm of Middlesex 
at three hundred pounds a year, to elect its own sheriff and justiciary, 
and to hold pleas of the crown, and it -was exempted from Scot, 
Danegelt, trials by combat, and lodging the king’s letinue These, 
with a confirmation of the privileges of their court of hustings, ward- 
motes, and common halls, and tlieir liberty of hunting in Middlesex 
and Surrey, are the chief articles of this charter^ 

It IS said (Dial, de Scaccario, lib 1 , cap 7), that this piince, from in- 
dulgence to his tenants, changed the rents of his demesnes, which were 
formerly paid in kind, into money, which w'as more easily remitted to 
the exchequer. But the great scarcity of coin would lender that com- 
mutation difficult to be executed, while at the same time provisions 
could not be sent to a distant quarter of the kingdom This affords 
a probable reason why the ancient kings of England so frequently 
changed their place of abode; they earned their court from one 
palace to another, that they might consume upon the spot the revenue 
of their several demesnes. 

1 Sim Dunelm , p 231 , Brorapton, p 1000 j Flor Wigorn p 653 , Hoveden, p 471. 

® Sim Dunelm , p 231, Brompton, p 1000, Hoveden, p. 471 , AnnaJ WaverL, p 149. 

s Spelm , p 305 , Blackstone, vol 111 , p 63 , Coke, 2, Inst , 70 
Xiambardi Archaaonomia ex edit Twisden , Willuns, p 235 
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CHAPTER VII, 

STEPHEN. 

Accession of Stephen — War with Scotla^id ^Insurrection in favour 
of Matilda — Stephen taken prisoner. — Matilda crowned, — St^hefe 
released — Restored to the crown, — Continuation of the civil wars , — 
Compromise between the king and Prince Henry, — Death of the king. 

In the progress and settlement of the feudal law, the male succession 
to fiefs had taken place some time before the female was admitted ; and 
estates, being considered as military benefices, not as property, were 
transmitted to such only as could serve in the armies, and perform m 
person the conditions upon which they were originally granted. But 
when the continuance of rights, during some geneiations, m the same 
family, had in a gieat measuie obliterated the primitive idea, the 
females were gradually admitted to the possession of feudal property ; 
and the same i evolution of piinciples which procured them theinhent- 
ance of private estates natuially introduced their succession to govern- 
ment and authoiity. The failure, therefore, of male heirs to the king- 
dom of England and duchy of Nonnandy seemed to leave the 
succession open, without a rival, to the Empress Matilda, and as 
Henry had made all his vassals m both states swear fealty to her, he 
presumed, that they would not easily be induced to depart at once from 
her hereditary light, and fiom their own reiterated oaths and eng:^e- 
ments. But the iuegular mannei in which he himself had acquired 
-the crown might have instiucted him that neither his Norman nor 
his English subjects weie as yet capable of adheiing to a strict rule 
of government, and as eveiy precedent of this kind seems to give 
authority to new usurpations, he had reason to dread, even from his 
own family, some invasion of his daughter’s title, which he had taken 
such pains to establish 

Adela, daughter of William the Conqueior, had been married to 
Stephen, Count of Blois, and had brought him several sons ; among 
whom Stephen and Heniy, the two youngest, had been invited over to 
England by the late king, and had received great honours, nches, and 
preferment, fiom the zealous friendship which that prince bore to every 
one that had been so fortunate as to acquiie his favcir and good 
opinion. Henry, who had betaken himself to the ecclesiastical 
sion, was created Abbot of Glastonbury and Bishop of Winchester; 
and though these dignities were considerable, Stephen had, from ks 
uncle’s liberality, attained establishments still more solid and durable 
(Gul Neubr,p 360, Biompton, p 1023). The king had married him 
to Matilda, who was daughter and heir of Eustace, Count of Boulogne, 
and who brought him, besides that feudal sovereignty in France, an 
immense property in England, which, m the distribution of lands, had 
been conferred by the conqueror on the family of Boulogne. Stephen 
also by this mainage acquired a new connection with the royal family 
of England , as Mary, his wife’s mother, was sister to David, the reign- 
ing king of Scotland, and to Matilda, the first wife of Henry, and 
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mother of the empiess. The king still imagining that he strengthened 
the inteiests of his family by the aggiandisement of Stephen, took 
pleasure in eniiching him by the grant of new possessions ; and he- 
conferred on him the great estate forfeited by Robert Mallett m Eng- 
land, and that forfeited by the Earl of Montaigne m Normandy. 
Stephen, m return, possessed great attachment to his uncle; and 
appeared so zealous for the succession of Matilda, that when (a.d. 
J135) the barons swore fealty to that princess, he contended with 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, the king’s natural son, who should first be 
admitted to give her this testimony of devoted zeal and fidelity (W. 
Mainx, p. 192). Meanwhile, he continued to cultivate, by every art of 
p(^ulai:%ty, the friendship of the English nation; and many virtues, 
with which 'he seemed to be endowed, favoured the success of his in- 
tentions. By his bravery, activity, and vigour, he acquired the esteem 
of the barons: by his generosity, and by an affable and familissr 
address, unusual in that age among men of his high quality, he ob- 
tained the affections of the people, paiticularly of the Londoners (Ibid., 
p. 179; Gest. Steph., p 928). And though he dared not to take any 
steps towards his further grandeur, lest he should expose himself to 
the jealousy of so penetrating a prince as Henry, he still hoped that 
by accumulating riches and power, and by acqumng popularity, he 
might in time be able to open his way to the throne. ' 

No sooner had Henry bieathed his last, than Stephen, insensible to 
all the ties of gratitude and fidelity, and bhnd to danger, gave full leins 
to his criminal ambition, and trusted that, even without any pre\ lous 
intrigue, the celerity of his entei prise, and the boldness of his attempt, 
might overcome the weak attachment which the English and Noimans 
in that age bore to the laws, and to the rights of their sovereign He 
hastened over to England; and though the citizens of Dover, and those 
of Canterbury, appiised of his purpose, shut their gates against him, 
he stopped not till he amved at London, where some of the lower rank, 
instigated by his emissaries, as well as moved by Ins general popularity, 
immediately saluted iiim king. His next point was to acquire the 
good will of the clergy ; and by performing the ceremony of his coro- 
nation, to put himself m possession of the throne, fiom*vhich, he was 
confident, it would not be easy afterwards to expel him. His brother, 
the Bishop of Winchester, was useful to him in these capital articles : 
having gamed Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, who, though he owed a 
great fortune and advancement to the favour of the late king, preserved 
no sense of gratitude to that prince’s family, he applied, m conjunc- 
tion with that prelate, to WiUiam, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
required him, in virtue of his office, to give the royal unction to Stephen. 
The pnmate, who, as ail the others, had sworn fealty to Matilda, re- 
fused to perform this ceremony ; but his opposition was overcome by 
an expedient equally dishonourable with the other steps by which this 
revolution was effected. Hugh Bigod, steward of the household, made 
oath before the primate that the late king, on his death-bed, had shown 
a dissatisfaction with his daughter Matilda, and had expressed his 
intention of leaving the Count of Boulogne heir to all his dominions.^ 
William, either believing or feignmg to believe Bigod’s testimony^ 

1 Matt. Pans, p 51 , Diceto, p. 505 ; Chron. Dunst., p. 25. 
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anointed (22nd Dec ) Stephen, and put the crown upon his head; and 
from this leligious ceremony, that punce, without any shadow either of 
hereditary title or consent of the nobility or people, was allowed to 
proceed to the exercise of soveieign authority. Very few barons 
attended his coronation (Brompton, p 1023) ; but none opposed his 
usurpation, however unjust or flagrant. The sentiment of rehgion, 
which, if corrupted into superstition, has often little efficacy in fortify- 
ing the duties of civil society, was not affected by the multiplied oaths 
taken m favour of Matilda, and only rendered the people obedient to a 
pimce who was countenanced by the clergy, and who had received 
from the primate the x*ite of royal unction and consecration ^ 

Stephen, that he might fuither secuie his tottering throne, passed a 
charter, in which he made liberal promises to all orders of men, to the 
clergy, that he would speedily fill all vacant benefices, and would never 
levy the rents of an> of them during the vacancy ; to the nobility, that 
he would reduce the loyal forests to their ancient boundaiies, and 
, correct all encroachments ; and to the people, that he \\ould lemit the 
tax of Danegelt, and restoie the laws of King Edwaid (\V. Malm , p. 
179; Hoveden, p 482). The late king had a gi eat treasure at Win- 
chester, amounting to a bundled thousand pounds; and Stephen, by 
sewing this money, immediately turned against Heniy’s family the pre- 
caution which that piincchad employed for then grandeur and secuiity; 
an event which natuially attends the policy of amassing treasures By 
means of this money the usurper ensured the compliance, though not 
the attachment, of the principal clergy and nobility ; but not trusting 
to this frail security, he invited over from the continent, particularly 
from Brittany and Flandeis, great numbers of those bravoes or dis- 
. 'Oiderly soldicis, with whom every country in Europe, by reason of the 
general ill police and turbulent government, extremely abounded (W. 
Malm., p. 179). Those mercenary troops guaided his throne by the 
teirors of the swoid, and Stephen, that he nught also oveiawe all 
malcontents by new and additional terrois of leligion, piocuied a bull 
fiom Rome, which latified his title, and which tlie Pope, seeing this 
punce in possession of the throne, and pleased with an appeal to his 
authority m secular controversies, had veiy readily gi anted him (Hagul- 
stad,pp 259,313). 

Matilda, and her husband Geoffiej'-, were (a D 1136) as unfortunate 
in Normandy as they had been m England. The N 01 man nobility, 
moved by an hereditaiy animosity against the Angevms, first applied 
to Theobald, Count of Blois, Stephens elder brothei, for piotection 
and assistance ; but hearing afterwards that Stephen had got posses- 
sion of the English crown, and having many of them the same reasons 
as formerly for desiring a continuance of their union with that 
dom, they transfen ed their allegiance to Stephen, and put hiru in 
possession of their government Lewis the youngei, the reigning King 
of France, accepted the homage of Eustace, Stephen's eldest son, for 
the duchy; and the more to corroboiate his connections witli that 
family, he betrothed his sister, Constantia, to the young prince. The 

1 Such stre$$ was formerly laid on the nte of coronation, that the uronlcrsH! writers never 
giVe any prince the title of king till he is crowned , though he had for some time been in the 
possession of the crown, and exercised all the powers of soveieignty* 

, 14* 
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Count of BIois resigned all his pretensions, and received, in lieu of 
them, an annual pension of two thousand marks ; and Geoffrey himself 
was obliged to conclude a truce for two years with Stephen, on con- 
dition of the king's paying him, during that time, a pension of five 
thousand (M. Pans, p. 52). Stephen, who had taken a journey to 
Normandy, finished all these transactions in person, and soon after 
returned to England- 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late king, was a man 
of honour and abilities, and as he was much attached to the interests of 
his sister Matilda, and zealous for the lineal succession, it was chiefly 
from his intrigues and his resistance that the king had reason to dread 
a new revolution of government. This nobleman, who was m Nor- 
mandy when he received intelligence of Stephen's accession, found 
himself much embarrassed concerning the measures which he should 
pursue in that difficult emergency. To swear allegiance to the 
usurper appeared to him dishonourable, and a breach of his oath to 
Matilda, To refuse giving this pledge of his fidelity was to banish 
himself from England, and be totally incapacitated from serving the 
royal family, or contributing to their restoration (Malm., p. 179), He 
offered Stephen to do him homage and to take the oath of fealty ; but 
with an expiess condition that the king should maintain all his stipu- 
lations, and should never invade any of Robert's rights or dignities : 
and Stephen, though sensible that this ieserve,so unusual in itself, and 
so unbefitting the duty of a subject, was meant only to afford Robert a 
pretence for a levolt on the first favouiable opportunity, was obliged, 
by the numerous fi lends and retainers of that nobleman, to receive him 
on those terms (Ibid. ; M Pans, p. 51). The clergy, who could scarcely 
at the time be deemed subjects to the ciown, imitated that dangerous 
example. They annexed to their oath of allegiance this condition, that 
^ey were only bound so long as the king defended the ecclesiastical 
liberties and supported the discipline of the Church (W. Malm., p. 179). 
The barons, in return for their submission, exacted tenns still more 
destructive of public peace, as well as of royal authority. Many of them 
required the right of fortifying their castles, and of putting themselves 
in a posture of defence, and the king found himself totally unable to 
refuse his consent to this exorbitant demand (Ibid., p. 180). All 
England was immediately filled with those fortresses, which the noble- 
men gamsoned, either with their vassals, or with licentious soldieis, who 
flocked to them fiom all quarters. Unbounded rapine was exercised * 
upon the people foi the mamtamance of these troops \ and private ani- 
mosities, which had with difficulty been restrained by law, now break- 
ing out without contiol, rendered England a scene of uninterrupted 
violence and devastation. Wars between the nobles were earned on 
with the utmost fury in every quarter , the barons even assumed the 
nght of coining money, and of exercising, without appeal, every act of 
jurisdiction,^ and the inferior gentry, as well as the people, finding no 
defence from the laws dunng this total dissolution of sovereign 
authonty, were obliged, for their immediate safety, to pay court to some 
neighbouring chieftain, and to purchase his protection, both by sub- 
mitting to his exactions and by assisting him m his rapine upon others, 
^Tnvet, p 19, Gul. Neub,p 372; Chron Henung , p, 487 , Brompton, p 1033 
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The election of one castle proved the immediate cause of bmldin^ 
many others ; and even those who obtained not the king^s permit ion 
thought that they were entitled, by the gieat principle of self-preserva- 
tion, to put themselves on an equal footing ivith their neighbours, who 
commonly were also their enemies and iivals. The anstociatical 
power, which is usually so oppressive in the feudal governments, had 
now risen to its utmost height, dunng the reign of a prince, who, 
though endowed with vigour and abilities, had usurped the throne with- 
out the pretence of a title, and who was necessitated to tolerate in 
others the same violence to which he himself had been beholden for 
his sovereignty. 

^ But Stephen was not of a disposition to submit long to these usurpa- 
tions, without making some effort for the recovery of royal authority. 
Finding that the legal pierogatives of the crown weie lesisted and 
abridged, he was also tempted to make his power the sole measure of his 
conduct, and to violate all those concessions which he himself had 
made on his accession (W Malm , p iSo; M. Pans, p 51), as well as 
the ancient privileges of his subjects The mercenary soldiers who 
chiefly supported his authoiity, having exhausted the royal treasure, 
subsisted by depredations, and every place was filled with the best 
grounded complaints against the government The Earl of Gloucester, 
having now (A.D. 1137) settled with his fnends the plan of an insurrec- 
tion, retired beyond sea, sent the king a defiance, solemnly renounced 
his allegiance, and upbraided him with the breach of those conditions 
which jSad been annexed to the oath of fealty sworn by that nobleman 
(W. Malm., p. 180) David, King of Scotland, appeared (a.D, 113S) 
at the head of an army in defence of his niece’s title, and penetrating 
into Yorkshire committed the most barbarous devastations on that 
country. The fuiy of his massacres and ravages enraged the northern 
nobility, who might otherwise have been inclined to join him ; and 
William, Earl of Albemarle, Robert de Feners, William Piercy, Robert 
de Brus, Roger Moubray, Ilbert Lacey, Walter PEspec, powerful barons 
in those parts, assembled an army, with which they encamped at North- 
Allerton, and awaited the aiiival of the enemy. A gieat battle was 
(August 22) here fought, called the Battle of the Standard, from a high 
crucifix elected by the English on a waggon, and earned along with 
the army as a military ensign The King of Scots was defeated, and 
he himself, as well as his son Heniy, narrowly escaped falling into the, 
hands of the English. This success overawed the malcontents in 
England, and might have given some stability to Stephen’s throne, had 
he not been so elated with piospeiity as to engage in a controversy 
with the clergy, who were then an overmatch for any monarch. 

Though the great power of the Church in ancient times weakened the 
authonty of the crown, and interrupted the course of the laws, it may 
be doubted whether m ages of such violence and outiage it was not 
rather advantageous that some limits were set to the power of the 
sword, both in the hands of the prince and nobles, and that men were 
taught to pay regard to some principles and privileges. The chief mis- 
fortune' was, that the prelates on some occasions acted entirely as 
barons, employed military power against their sovereign or their neigh- 
bours, and thereby often increased those disorders which it was their 
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duty to repress. The Bishop of Salisbury, m imitation of the nobility, 
had built two strong castles, one at Sherborne, another at Devizes, and 
had laid the foundations of a third at Malmesbury. His nephew, 
Alexander, Bishop of Lmcoln, had erected a fortress at Newark , and 
Stephen, who was now sensible fiom experience of the mischiefs at- 
tending these multiplied citadels, resolved to begin with destroying 
those of the clergy, who by their function seemed less entitled than the 
barons to such military secmities (GuL Neubr., p 262) Making a pre- 
tence of a fray, which had arisen in court between the retinue of the 
Bishop of Salisbury and that of the Earl of Brittany, he seized both that 
prelate and the Bishop of Lincoln, threw them into pnson, and obliged 
thendi. by menaces to deliver up those places of strength which they 
had lately erected (Chron. Sax , p. 238 ; W Malm , p 18 1). 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, the king’s brother, being armed with 
a legatme commission, now conceived himself to be an ecclesiastical 
sovereign no less poweiful than the civil; and forgetting the ties of 
blood which connected him with the king, he resolved to vin4icate the 
, clerical privileges, which, he pretended, were here openly violated. He 
assembled (August 30) a synod at Westminster, and there complained 
of the impiety of Stephen’s measures, who had employed violence 
against the dignitaries of the Church, and had not awaited the sentence 
of a spiritual court, by which alone, he affirmed, they could lawfully be 
tried and condemned, if their conduct had m any wisemeiited censme 
or punishment (W. Malm, p 182) The synod \erituied to send a 
summons to the king, chaigmg him to appear befoie them, and to 
justify his measures (W Malm , p 182 ; hi Pans, p. 53) , and Stephen, 
instead of resenting this indignity, sent (a d. 1139) AulDiey de Vere to 
plead his cause before that assembly De Vere accused the two prelates 
of treason and sedition, but the synod refused to try the cause or 
examine their conduct till those castles, of which they had been dis-^ 
possessed, were previously restored to them (W Malm , p. 183). The 
Bishop of Salisbury declared that he would appeal to the Pope; and 
had not Stephen and his paitisans employed menaces, and even 
shown a disposition of executing violence by the hands of the 
soldiery, affairs had instantly come to extremity between the crown 
and the mitre (Ibid.). 

While this quarrel, joined to so many other gnevances, increased 
the discontents among the people, the empress, invited by the oppor- 
tunity, and secretly encouraged by the legate himself, landed (22nd 
Sept ) m England with Robert, Eail of Gloucester, and a letmue of a 
hundred and forty knights. She fixed her residence at Arundel Castle, 
whose gates were opened to her by Adclais, the queen-dowager, now 
marned to William de Albmi, Earl of Sussex; and she excited by 
messengeis her partisans to take arms m every county of England. 
Adelais, who had expected that her daughter-in-law would have in- 
vaded the kingdom wuth a much greater force, became apprehensive 
of danger* and Matilda, to ease her of her fears, 1 amoved hist to 
Bristol, which belonged to her brother Robert , thence to Gloucester, 
where she remained under the protection of Milo, a gallant nobleman 
m those parts who had embraced her cause. Soon after Geoffrey 
Talbot, William Mohun, Ralph Lovel, William Fitz-John, William 
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Fitz-Alan, Paganell, and many other barons declared for her; and her 
party, which was generally favoured in the longdom, seemed every day 
to gam gioiind upon that of her antagonist 
Were we to relate all the military events transmitted to tts By con- 
temporal y and authentic historians, it would be easy to swell our ac- 
counts of this icign into a large volume; but those incidents, so little 
memorable m themselves, and so confused both in time and places 
could afford neither instruction nor entertainment to the reader. It 
suffices to say that the war was spread into every quarter, and that 
those turbulent barons who had already shaken off in a great measure 
the restraint of government, having now obtained the pretence of a 
public cause, earned on their devastations with redoubled fury, exer- 
cised implacable vengeance on each other, and set no bounds to their 
oppressions over the people. The castles of the nobility weie become 
receptacles of licensed lobbers, who, sallying forth day and night, com- 
mitted spoil on the open countiy, on the villages, and even on the 
cities, put the captives to toituic in older to make them reveal their 
treasure, sold then peisons to slavery, and set fire to their houses after 
they had pillaged them of eveiy thing valuable. The fierceness of their 
disposition, leading them to commit wanton destruction, fnistrated 
their rapacity of its purpose , and the poverty and peisons even of the 
ecclesiastics, gcneially so much leveied, were at last, from necessity, 
exposed to the same outrage which had laid waste the rest of the king- 
dom. The land was left untilled ; the instruments of husbandry were 
destroyed or abandoned ; and a giievous famine, the natural result of 
those disorders, affected equally both parties, and i educed the spoilers, 
as well as the defenceless people, to the most extremewant and in^- 
gence (Chron. Sax,, p. 238, W. Malm , p 185) 

After several fiuitless negotiations and treaties of peace, which never 
intenupted these destructive hostilities, there happened (a n. 1140) at 
last an event which seemed to promise some end of the public calami- 
ties. Ralph, Eail of Chester, and his half biother, William de Rou-‘ 
mara, paitisans of Matilda, had surprised the castle of Lincoln; but 
the citizens, who were better affected to Stephen, having invited him 
to their aid, that prince laid close siege to the castle, in hopes of soon 
rendering himself mastei of the place, either by assault or by famine. 
The Earl of Gloucester hastened with an army to the relief of his 
fiiends ; and Stephen, informed of his approach, took the field with a 
resolution of giving him battle. After a violent shock, the two wings 
of the royalists were (a,d. Feb. 2, 1141) put to flight, and Stephen 
self, surrounded by the enemy, was at last, after exerting meat 
‘Of valour, borne down by numbers and taken prisoner. He was ddn- 
ducted to Gloucester, and though at first treated with humanky, was 
afterwards thrown into prison and loaded with irons. # 

Stephen's party was entirely broken by the captivity of their Ifesfder, 
and the barons came m daily from all quarters and did homage to 
Matilda. The princess, however, amidst all her prosperity^ knew that 
she was not secure of success unless she could gain the confidence of 
the clergy ; and as the conduct of the legate had been of late very 
biguous, and showed his intentions to have rather aimed at humbling 
his brother than totally ruining him, she employed every endeavour to 
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The only laymen summoned to this council which decided the fate 
of the crown, weie the Londoners; and even these were required not 
to give their opinion, but to submit to the decrees of the synod. The 
deputies of London, however, were not so passive ; they insisted that 
their king should be delivered from prison ; but were told by the legate 
that it became not the Londoners, who were regarded as noblemen in 
England, to take part with those barons who had basely forsaken their 
lord in battle, and who had treated the holy Church with contumely 
(W. Malm , p 188). It is with reason that the citizens of London as- 
sumed so much authonty, if it be true what is related by Fitz-Stephen, 
a contemporary author, that that city could at this time bring into the 
field no less than 80,000 combatants.^ 

London, notwithstanding its great power and its attachment to 
Stephen, was at length obliged to submit to Matilda ; and her authonty, 
by the prudent conduct of Eail Robert, seemed to be established over 
the whole kingdom; but affaiis lemained not long in this situation. 
That princess, besides the disadvantages of her sex, \\hich weakened 
her influence over a tuibulent and maitial people, was of a passionate, 
imperious spiiit, and knew not how to temper ww affability the harsh- 
ness of a refusal. Stephen’s queen, seconded by many of the nobility,' 
petitioned for the liberty of her husband , and offered that on this con- 
dition he should renounce the ciown and retiie into a convent The 
legate desired that Prince Eustace, his nephew, might inhent Boulogne 
and the other patiimonial estates of his father (Brompton, p. 1031). 
The Londoners applied for the establishment of King Edward’s laws, 
instead of those of King Henry, which they said were grievous and 
oppressive (Contm. Flor. Wig, p. 677; Gervase, p. 1355). All these 
petitions weie rejected in the most peremptory manner 

The legate, who had piobably never been sincere in his compliance 
with Matilda’s goveinnient, availed himself of the ill-humour excited 
by this impel lous conduct, and secretly instigated the Londoners to 
a revolt. A conspiracy was entered into to seize the person of the em- 
press, and she saved herself from the danger by a piecipitate retreat 
She fled to Oxford. Soon after she went to Winchester, whither the 
legate, desiious to save appearances, and watching the opportunity to 
rum her cause, had retired. But having assembled all his retainers, 
he openly joined his force to that of the Londoners, and to Stephen’s 
mercenary troops, who had not yet evacuated the kingdom , and he 
besieged Matilda m Winchester. The princess being hard pressed by 
famine, made her escape , but m the flight, Earl Robert, her brother, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. This nobleman, though a subject, 
was as much the life and soul of his own party as Stephen was of the 
other; and the empiess, sensible of his ment and importance, Con- 
sented to exchange the prisoners on equal terms. The cj.vil war was 
again kindled with greater fury than ever. 

^ P 4. Were this account to he depended on, London must at that time have contained 
near 400,000 inhabitants, which is above double the number it contained at the death of 
Queen Elizabeth But these loose calculations, or rather guesses deserve very little credit. 
Peter of Blois, a contemporary writer, and a man of sense, says there were then ot^ly 40,000 
inhabitants in London, which is much more likely, Epist, 151. What Fitz-Stephen 
says of the prodigious nches, splendour, and commerce of London, proves only the great 
poverty of the other towns of the kingdom^ and indeed of all the noruiem parts of Europe* 
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Earl Robeit, finding" tlie successes on both sides dearly balanced, 
went (ab. 1142) over to Normandy, which, during Stephen's captivity, 
had submitted to the Earl of Anjou; and he persuaded Geofiiey 
to allow his eldest son, Henry, a young prince of great hopes, to 
take a journey into England, and appear (a.d i 143) at the head of 
his partisans* This expedient, however, produced nothing decisive* 
Stephen took Oxford after a long siege* he was defeated by Earl 
Robert at Wilton ; and the empress, though of a masculine spirit, yet 
being harassed with a variety of good and bad fortune, and alarmed 
with continual daggers to her person and family, at last (a B, 1146) 
retired into Normandy, whither she had sent her son some time 
before* ^ The death of her brother, which happened nearly about the 
same time, would have proved fatal to her interests, had not some 
incidents occurred wliibh checked the course of Stephen's prosperity. 
This pnnce, finding that the castles built by the noblemen of his own 
party, encouraged the spint of independence, and were little less 
dangerous than those which remained in the hands of the enemy, 
endeavoured to extort from them a surrender of those fortresses ; and 
he alienated the affections of many of them by this equitable demand. 
The artillery also of the Church, which his brother had brought over 
to his side, had, after some interval, joined the other party. Eugenius 
III, had mounted the papal throne, the Bishop of Winchester was 
deprived of the legatme commission, which w'as confeiied on Theo- 
bald, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, the enemy and rival of the former 
legate. That pontiff also, having summoned a geneial council at 
Rheims, m Champagne, instead of allowing the Church of England, 
as had been usual, to elect its own deputies, nominated five English 
bishops to represent that Church, and required then attendance m 
the council Stephen, who, notwithstanding his piesent difficulties, 
was jealous of the rights of his crown, refused them pei mission to attend 
{Epist. St. Thom., p. 225) ; and the Pope, sensible of his advantage in 
contending wuth a pnnce who reigned by a disputed title, took revenge 
{A-B. 1147) by laying all Stephen's party under an interdict (Chron. 
W. Thorn., p. 1807). The discontents of the loyalists, at being thiown 
into this situation, were augmented by a comparison with Matilda's 
party, who enjoyed all the benefits of the sacred ordinances; and 
Stephen was at last obliged, by making submissions to the see of Rome, 
to remove the reproach of his party (Epist. St. Thom , p. 326). 

The weakness of both sides, rather than any decrease of mutual 
animosity, having pioduced a tacit cessation of arms m England, 
many of the nobility, Roger de Moubray, William de Warenne, and 
others, finding (a.B i 148) no opportunity to exert their military ardour 
at home, enlisted themselves in a new crusade, which with surprising 
success, after former disappointments and misfortunes, was now 
preached by St. Bemaid (Hagulst , pp. 275, 276) But an event soon 
after happened (A.B. 1148), which threatened a revival of hostilities m 
England. Prince Henry, who had reached his sixteenth year, was 
desirous of receiving the honour of knighthood ; a ceremony which 
every gentleman in that age passed through before he was admitted 
to the use of arms, and which was even deemed requisite for the 
greatest princes. He intended to receive his admission from his great 
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uncle, David, King of Scotland, and for that purpose he passed through 
England with a great letinue, and was attended bv the most consider- 
able of his partisans. He remained some time with the King of Scot- 
land, made incursions into England, and by his dextciity and vigour m 
all manly exercises, by his \’^lour in wai, and his piudent conduct in 
every occurrence, he roused the hopes of his paity, and gave symptoms 
of those gi eat qualities which he afterwards displayed when be mounted 
the throne of England Soon after his return to Nonnandy, he was 
(a.d. 1150), by Matilda’s consent, invested in that duchy; and upon 
the death of his father, Geoffrey, which happened in the subsequent 
year, he took possession both of Anjou and Maine, and concluded a 
marriage, which brought him a great accession of power, and rendered 
him extremely formidable to his rival. Eleanor, the daughter and heir 
■of William, Duke of Guiennc, and Earl of Poictou, had been married 
sixteen years to Lems VII , King of Fiance, and had attended him in 
a crusade which that monaich conducted against the infidels; but 
having there lost the affections of her husband, and even fallen under 
some suspicion of gallantly with a handsome Saracen, Lewis, more 
delicate than polite, piocured a divorce from her, and restoied her 
those iich piOMiiccs, •v^hlch by her marriage she had annexed to the 
crown of Fiance. Young Heniy. neither discouiaged by the inequality 
of years, nor by the I'eports of Eleanor’s gallantiics, made (A.D 1152) 
successful couitship to that piinccss,and, espousing her six weeks after 
her divorce, got possession of all her dominions as her dowry, The 
lustre which he leceived fiom this acquisition, and the prospect of his 
rising fortune, had such an effect m England, that when Stephen, 
desirous to ensure the ci own to Ins son Eustace, required the Arch- 
bishop of Can tei bill y to anoint that prince as his successor, the primate 
refused compliance, and made his escape beyond sea, to avoid the 
violence and resentment of Stephen 

Henry, mfoimed of these dispositions in the people, made (ad. 
1153) an invasion on England* having gamed some advantage over 
Stephen at Malmesbuiy, and having taken that place, he proceeded 
thence to throw succours into Wallingford, which the king had 
advanced with a supeiior anny to besiege A decisive action was 
every day expected, when the great men of both sides, terrified at the 
piospect of fuither bloodshed and confusion, mtei posed with their good 
offices, and set on foot a negotiation between the rival princes The 
death of Eustace, during the course of the treaty, facilitated its conclu- 
sion; an accommodation was settled, by which it was agreed that 
Stephen should possess the crown duiing his lifetime, that jiistiee 
should be administered in his name, even in the piovmces which had 
submitted to Henry, and that this latter prince should, on Stephen’s 
demise, succeed to the kingdom, and William, Stephen’s son, to 
Boulogne and his patrimonial estate. After all the barons had sworn 
to the observance of this treaty, and done homage to Henry, as to the 
heir of the crown, that piince evacuated the kingdom ; and the death 
of Stephen (Oct. 25, 1154), which happened the next year, after a short 
illness, prevented all those quarrels and jealousies which were likely to 
have ensued m so delicate a situation. 

England suffered gieat miseries during the reign of this prince; but 
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his peisonal character, allowing for the temerity and injustice of his 
USUI pation, appeals not liable to any great exception , and he seems to 
have been well qualified, had he succeeded by a just title, to have pro- 
moted the happiness and prosperity of his subjects (W. Malm , p i8o). 
He was possessed of industry, activity, and courage, to a great degree; 
though not endowed with a sound judgment, he was not deficient in 
abilities ; he had the talent of gaining men^s affections ; and, notwith- 
standing his precarious situation, he never indulged himself in the 
exercise of any cruelty or revenge (M. Pans, p. 51 ; Hagul , p, 312) His 
advancement to the throne procured him neither tranquillity nor happi- 
ness ; and though the situation of England prevented the neighbouring 
states from taking any dm able advantage of her confusions, her intes- 
tine disorders were to the last degree ruinous and destructive The, 
court of Rome was also permitted, during those civil wars, to make 
further advances m her usurpations , and appeals to the Pope, which 
had always been strictly prohibited by the English laws, became now 
common in every ecclesiastical controversy (H. Hunt , p. 395). 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HENRY IL 

State of Etirope; of France — First ads of Henrfs government — 
Disputes betwee?i the civil and ecclesiastical powers — Thomas h 
Becket, Archbishop of Caniei’bnry, — Quarrels between the king 
and Bechet — Constitution of Clarendon — Banishment of Bechet — 
Compromise with him — His retmni from banishment — His 
murder, — Grief-' and submission of the king 

The extensive confederacies, by which the Ein opean potentates ai-e 
now (A.D. 1154) at once united and set in opposition to each other, 
and which, though they are apt to diffuse the least spaik of dissension 
throughout the whole, are at least attended with this advantage, that 
they prevent any violent revolutions or conquests in particular states, 
were totally unknown in ancient ages; and the theory of foreign 
politics in each kingdom formed a speculation much less complicated 
and involved than at present Commerce had not yet bound together 
the most distant nations in so close a chain ; wars, finished m one 
campaign, and often in one battle, were little affected by the move- 
ments of remote states ; the impeifect communication among the 
kingdoms, and their ignorance of each othePs situation, made it im- 
piacticable for a gieat number of them to combine in one proj’ect or 
effort ; and above all, the turbulent spirit and independent situation bf 
ttie barons or great vassals m each state gave so much occupation 
to the sovereign, that he was obliged tb confine his attention chiefly 
to his own state and his own system of government, and was more 
indifferent about what passed among his neighbours. Religion alone, 
not politics, earned abioad the views of princes, while it either fixed 
their thoughts on the Holy Land, whose conquest and defence was 
deemed a point of common honour and interest, or engaged them in 
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intrigues with the Roman pontiff, to whom they had yielded the 
direction of ecclesiastical affairs, and who was every day assuming 
more authority than they were willing to allow him 

Before the conquest of England by the Duke of Normandy, this 
island was as much separated from the rest of the world in pohtics 
as in situation , and except from the inroads of the Danish pirates, 
the English, happily confined at home, had neither enemies nor allies 
on the continent The foreign dominions of William connected them 
with the king and great vassals of France , and while the opposite 
pretensions of the Pope and Emperor m Italy produced a continual 
intercourse between Geimany and that country, the two great monarchs 
of France and England formed, in another part of Europe, a separate 
system, and carried on their wars and negotiations without meeting 
either with opposition or suppoit fiom the otheis 

On the decline of the Cailovingian race, the nobles, in every pro- 
vince of France, taking advantage of the weakness of the soveieign, 
and obliged to provide each for his own defence against the ravages oft 
the Norman frcebooteis, had assumed, both in civil and militaiy 
affairs, an authoiity almost independent, and had reduced within very 
narrow limits the pieiogative of their piinces. The accession of Hugh 
Capet, by annexing a great fief to the crown, had brought some 
addition to the loyal dignity; but this fief, though considerable for a 
subject, appeared a naiiow basis of power for a prince who was placed 
at the head of so gieat a community. The royal demesnes consisted 
only of Pans, Orleans, Estampes, Compiegne, and a few places scat- 
teied over the noithern piovinces, in the lest of the kingdom, the 
princess authority was rather nominal than real ; the vassals were 
accustomed, nay entitled, to make war, without his permission, on each 
other; they were even entitled, if they conceived themselves injured, 
to turn their arms against their sovereign , they exercised all civil 
j'unsdiction without appeal over their tenants and inferior vassals, 
their common jealousy of the ciown easily united them against any 
attempt on their exorbitant piivileges, and as some of them had 
attained the power and authority of great princes, even the smallest 
baion was sure of immediate and effectual protection. Besides six 
ecclesiastical peerages, which, with the other immunities of the Church, 
cramped extremely the general execution of justice, there were six lay 
peerages, Bui gundy, Normandy, Guienne, Flanders, Toulouse, and 
Champagne, which formed very extensive and puissant sovereignties. 
And though the combination of dl those princes and barons could on 
urgent occasions muster a mighty power, yet was it very difficult to 
set that great machine in movement ; it was almost impossible to pre- 
serve harmony m its parts , a sense of common interest alone could, 
for a time, unite them under their sovereign against a common enemy . 
but if the king attempted to turn the force of the community against any 
mutinous vassal, the same sense of common interest made the othbrs 
oppose themselves to the success of his pietensions. Lewis the Gross, 
the last sovereign, marched at one time to his frontiers against the 
Germans at the head of an army of 200,000 men; but a* petty lord of 
Coibeil, of Puiset, of Couci, was able at another period to set that 
prince at defiance, and to maintain open war against him# 
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The authouty of the English monaich was much nioie extensive 
within Ins kingdom, and the dispropoition much gieatei between him 
and the most powerful of his vassals. His demesnes and revenue 
were large compaied to the gieatness of his state , he was accustomed 
to levy arbitraiy exactions on his subjects ; his courts of judicature 
extended their jmisdiction into every pait of the kingdom; he could 
firush by his power, or by a judicial sentence, well or ill founded, any 
obnoxious baron ; and though the feudal institutions which prevailed 
in his kingdom had the same tendency as in other states to exalt the 
aristocracy and depress the monarchy, it required in England, accord- 
ing to Its present constitution, a gieat combination of the vassals to 
oppose their soveieign lord, and th^ie had not hitherto aiisen any 
baron so powerful, as of himself to levy war against the pnnee, and 
afford protection to the mfenor barons. 

While such were the different situations of France and England, 
and the latter enjoyed so many advantages above the former, the 
accession of Heniy IL, a pimce of great abilities, possessed of so 
many rich provinces on the continent, might appear an event danger- 
ous, if not fatal to the French monarchy, and sufficient to break 
entirely the balance between the states. He was master in the right 
of his father, of Anjou and Tourame, in that of his mother, of Nor- 
mandy and INIaine , in that of his wife, of Guienne, Poictou, XaintogneJ 
Auvergne, Peiigoid, Angoumois, the Limousin. He soon after an- 
nexed Brittany to his other states, and was alieady possessed of the 
superiority over that province, which, on the fiist cession of Noi inanely 
to Rollo the Dane, had been granted by Chailes the Simple in vassal- 
age to that foimidable ravager. These piovinces composed above a 
third of the whole French monaichy, and were much supeiior in 
extent and opulence to those teiiitories which weie subjected to the 
immediate jurisdiction and government of the king The vassal was 
here more powerful than his liege lord , the situation which had 
enabled Hugh Capet to depose the Cailovmgian piinces seemed to 
be renewed, and that with much gi eater advantages on the side of the 
vassal ; and when England was added to so many provinces, the Fiench 
king had reason to apprehend, from this conjuncture, some great 
disaster to himself and to his family. But, in leality, it was this cir- 
cumstance, which appeared so formidable, that saved the Capetiaii 
race, and by its consequences, exalted them to that pitch of giandeur 
which they at present enjoy 

The limited authonty of the prince in the feudal constitutions 
prevented the King of England from employing with advantage the 
force of so many states wdiich were subjected to his government; 
,and these diffeient members, disjoined m situation, and disagreeing 
m laws, language, and manners, were never thoroughly cemented into 
one monarchy. He soon became, both from his distant place of 
residence, and from the incompatibility of inteicsts, a kind of foreigner 
to his French dominions, and his subjects on the continent considered 
their allegiance as more naturally due to their superior lord who lived 
in their neighbourhood, and who was acknowledged to be the supreme 
head of their nation He was always at hand to invade them ; tlieir 
immediate loid 'vvas often at too great a distance to piotect them, and 
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any disordei in any pait of liis dispersed dominions gave advantages 
against him The othei powerful vassals of the French crown weie 
rather pleased to see the expulsion of the English, and were not 
affected with that jealousy which would have arisen from the oppres- 
sion of a co-vassal who was of the same rank with themselves. By 
this means the King of France found it moie easy to conquer those 
numeious provinces fiom England, than to subdue a Duke of Nor- 
mandy or Guienne, a Count of Anjou, Maine, or Poictou And after 
1 educing such extensive tern tones, which immediately incorpoiated 
with the body of the monarchy, he found greater facility xn uniting 
to the crown of France the other great fiefs which still remained 
separate and independent 

But as these impoitant consequences could not be foreseen by 
human wisdom, the King of Fiance remaiked with terror the rising 
grandeur of the house of Anjou or Plantagenet ; and, in order to retard 
Its pi ogress, he had ever maintained a stiict union with Stephen, and 
had endeavouied to suppoit the tottering fortunes of that bold usurper. 
But after this pimcc’s death it was too late to think of opposing the 
succession of Hemy, 01 pi eventing the performance of those stipula- 
tions which, with the unanimous consent of the nation, he had made 
with his predecessor. The English, harassed with civil wars, and 
disgusted with the bloodshed and depredations which, during the 
course of so many yeais, had attended them, were little disposed to 
violate their oaths, by excluding the lawful heir from the succession 
of their monarchy (Matt. Pans, p. 65) Many of the most consider-* 
able fortresses weie m the hands of his paitisans; the whole nation 
had had occasion to see the noble qualities with which he was endowed 
(Gul. Neubr, p 381), and to compaie them with the mean talents of 
William, the son of Stephen; and as they were acquainted with his 
great power, and weie rather pleased to see the accession of so many 
foieign dominions to the crown of England, they never entertained 
the least thoughts of lesistmg them. Henry himself, sensible of the 
advantages attending his present situation, was in no hurry to arrive 
m England , and being engaged in the siege of a castle on the frontiers 
of Normandy, when he received intelligence of Stephen's death, he 
made it a point of honour not to depait fiom his enterprise till he had 
brought It to an issue. He then (Dec 8, 1 1 54) set out on his journey, 
and was received in England with the acclamations of all orders, who 
swore with pleasure the oath of fealty and allegiance to him 

The first act of Henry’s government corresponded to the high idea 
entei tamed of his abilities, and prognosticated the le-estabhshraent of 
justice and tranquillity, of which the kingdom had so long been 
bereaved. He (a.d. 1155) immediately dismissed all those mercenary 
soldiers who had committed great disorders m the nation ; and he 
sent them abroad, together with William of Ypres, their leader, the 
fnend and confidant of Stephen.^ He revoked all the grants made by 
his predecessor (Neubr , p. 382), even those which necessity had ex- 
torted from the Empress Matilda; and that princess, who had resigned 
her nghts xn favour of Henry, made no opposition to a measure so 

1 Fxtaf-Stepli., p, 13 j M. Pans, p. 65 , Neubr., p, 381 , ChroH. T. Wykes, p, 30. 
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necessary for supporting the dignity of the crown. He repaired* the coin, 
which had been extremely debased during the reign of his predecessor ; 
and he took proper measures against the return of a like abuse (Hoveden, 
p. 491) He was rigorous in the execution of justice, and m the sup- 
pression of robbery and violence , and that he might restore authority 
to the laws, he caused all the new erected castles to be demolisl^ed, 
which had proved so many sanctuanes to freebooters and rebels.^ 
The Earl of Albemarle, Hugh Mortimer, and Roger, the son of Milo 
of Gloucester, were inclined to make some resistance to this salutary 
measure ; but the approach of the king with his forces soon obliged 
these barons to submit 

Everything being restoied to full tranquillity in England, Henry went 
(A.D. 1 1 56) abroad in order to oppose the attempts of his brother Geoffrey, 
who, during his absence, had made an incursion into Anjou and Maine, 
had advanced some pretensions to those provinces, and hadgot possession 
of a considerable part of them ^ On the kmg^s appearance, the people re- 
turned to their allegiance ; and Geoffrey, resigning his claim for an annual 
pension of a thousand pounds, departed and took possession of the county 
of Nantz, which the inhabitants, who had expelled Count Hoel, had put 
into his hands. Henry returned to England the following year . the 
incursions of the Welsh then provoked him to make an invasion upon 
them, where the natural fastnesses of the countiy occasioned him great 
difficulties, and even brought him into danger His vanguard, being 
engaged in a narrow pass, was put to rout. Hemy de Essex, the 
hereditary standard-bearer, seized with a panic, thiew down the 
' standard, took to flight, and exclaimed that the king was slam ; and 
had not the pnnce immediately appeared in person, and led on his 
tioops with great gallantry, the consequence might have proved fatal 
to the whole army (Neubr , p 383 ; Chron W, Heming, p. 492). For 
this misbehaviour, Essex was afterward accused of felony by Robeit de 
Montfogrt, was vanquished m single combat, his estate was confiscated, 
and he himself was thrust into a convent (M Pans, p. 70 ; Neubr , p. 
383). The submissions of the Welsh piocured them an accommoda- 
tion "With England. 

The martial disposition of the princes m that age engaged them to 
head their own armies in every enterprise, even the most frivolous , 
and their feeble authonty made it commonly impracticable for them 
to delegate, on occasion, the command to then generals. Geoffrey, 
the king’s brother, died soon after he had acquired possession of 
Nantz: though he had no other title to that county than the voluntary 
submission or election of the inhabitants two years before. Henry laid 
(ad. 1158) claim to the territory as devolved to him by hereditary 
right, and he went over to support his pretensions by force of arms. 
Conan, Duke or Earl of Brittany (for these titles are given indifferently 

^ Hoveden, p 491, Fitz-Steph,p 15, M Pans, p 6 $, Neubr p 381, Brompton, p 1043 

® WilJiam of Newbridge, p 383 (who is copied by later historians), asserts, that Geoffrey had 
some title to the counties of Maine and Anjou He pretends that Count Geoffrey, his 
father, had left him these doinnions by a secret will, and had ordered that his body should 
not be buried till Henry should swear to the observance of it, which he, ignorant of the 
contents, was induced to do But besides that this story is not very likely m itself, and 
savouis of monkish fiction, it is found in no other ancient water, and is contradicted by some 
of them, particularly the monk of Marmoutier, who had better opportunities than Newbridge 
of knowing the truth Vita Gauf Due. Norman., p 103 
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by historians to those princes), pretended that Nantz had been lately 
separated by rebellion from his pnncipality, to which of right it be- 
longed ; and immediately, on Geoffrey's death, he took possession of 
the disputed territory. Lest Lewis, the French king, should interpose 
in the controversy, Henry paid him a visit, and so allured him by 
caresses and civilities, that an alliance was contracted between them; 
and they agreed that young Henry, heir to the English monarchy, 
should be affianced to Margaret of France ; though the fonner was 
only five years of age, the latter was m her cradle. Henry, now secure 
of meeting with no interruption on this side, advanced with his army 
into Brittany, and Conan, m despair of being able to make resistance, 
delivered up the county of Nantz to him. The able conduct of the 
king procured him further and more important advantages from 
this incident. Conan, harassed with the turbulent disposition of 
his subjects, was desirous of procuring to himself the support of so 
great a monaich , and he betrothed his daughter and only child, yet an 
infant, to Geoffrey, the king's third son, who was of the same tender 
years. The Duke of Brittany died about seven years after ; and Henry, 
being mesne lord and also natural guardian to his son and daughter-m- 
law, put himself m possession of that principality, and annexed it for 
the present to his other great dominions. 

The king had a prospect of making still further acquisitions; and 
the activity of his temper suffered no opportunity of that kind to escape 
him. Philippa, Duchess of Guienne, mother of Queen Eleanor, was 
the only issue of William IV, Count of Toulouse; and would have 
inhented his dominions, had not that prince, desirous of preserving 
the succession in the male line, conveyed the principality to his 
brother, Raymond de St. Giles, by a contract of sale which was in that 
age regarded as fictitious and illusory. By this means the title to the 
county of Toulouse came to be disputed between the male and female 
heirs ; and the one or the other, as opportunities favoured them, had 
obtained possession. Raymond, grandson of Raymond de St. Giles, 
was the reigning sovereign ; and on Henry reviving his wife's claim, 
* this prince had recourse for protection to the King of France, who was 
so much concerned in policy to prevent the further aggrandizement of 
the English monarch. Lewis himself, when married to Eleanor, had 
asserted the justice of her claim, and had demanded possession of Tou- 
louse (Neubr., p. 387 , Chron W. Heming., p. 494), but his sentiments 
changing with his interest, he now determined to defend, by his' power 
and authority, the title of Raymond. Henry found that it would be 
requisite to support his pretensions against potent antagonists ; and 
that nothing but a formidable army could maintain a claim which he 
had in vam asserted by arguments and manifestoes. 

An army composed of feudal vassals was commonly very intractable 
and undisciplined, both because of the independent spint of the 
persbns who served in it, and because the commands were not given, 
either by the choice of the sovereign, or from the military capacity 
and experience of the officers Each baion conducted his own vassals ; 
his rank was greater or less, proportioned to the extent of his pro- 
perty ; even the supreme command under the prince was often attached 
to birth; and as the military vassals were obliged to serve only forty 
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days at tlieii own charge, though, if the expedition were distant, they 
were put to great expense, the pnnce reaped little benefit from their 
attendance. Henry, sensible of these inconveniences, levied (a d. 1159) 
upon his vassals in Normandy and other provinces, which were remote 
from Toulouse, a sura of money in lieu of their service ; and this com- 
mutation, by reason of the great distance, was still more advantageous 
to his English vassals He imposed, therefore, a scutage of 180,000/. 
on the knight’s fees, a commutation, to which, though it was unusual, 
and the first perhaps to be met with m history,^ the military tenants 
willingly submitted; and with this money he levied an array which 
was more under his command and whose service w as more durable 
and constant. Assisted by Berenger, Count of Barcelona, and 
Tnncaval, Count of Nismes, whom he had gained to his paity, he 
invaded the county of Toulouse ; and after taking Verdun, Castlenau, 
and other places, he besieged the capital of the province, and was 
likely to prevail in the enterpnse ; when Lewis, advancing before the 
arrival of his main body, threw himself into the place with a small 
reinforcement. Henry was urged by some of his ministers to prose- 
cute the^ siege, to take Lewis prisoner, and to impose his own terms m 
the pacification; but he either thought it so much his interest to 
maintain the feudal pnnciples, by which his foreign dominions 
secured, or boie so much respect to his superior lord, that he declared 
4 ie would not attack a place defended by him m peison, and he imme- 
diately raised the siege (Fitz-Steph., p. 22; Diceto, p 531). He 
maiched into Normandy to protect that province against an incursion 
which the Count of Dieux, instigated by King Lewis, his brother, had 
made upon it. War was now openly earned on between the two 
monarchs, but produced no memorable event; it soon (ad. it 60) 
ended in a cessation of arms, and that followed by a peace which 
was not, however, attended with any confidence or good correspond- 
eijce between those iival pnnees. The foi tress of Gisors, being part 
of the dowry stipulated to Margaret of France, had been consigned by 
agreement to the knights templars, on condition that it should be 
dehvered into Henry’s hands after the celebration of die nuptials. The 
king, that he might have a pretence for immediately demanding the 
place, ordered the marnage to be solemnized between the prince and 
princess, though both infants and he engaged the grand-master of 
the templars, by large presents, as was generally suspected, to put him 
in possession of Gisors^ Lewis resenting this fraudulent conduct, 
banished t}^e templais, and (ad. 1161) would have made war upon the 

1 Madox, p 435, Gervase, p 1381 The sum scarcely appears credible, as it would 
amount to much above half the rent of the whole land Gen ase xs indeed a contemporary 
author * but churchmen are often guilty of strong mistakes of that nature, and are commonly 
but little acquainted with the public revenues This sum would make 540,000/ of our 
present money The KTorman Chron , p 995, says that Henry raised only sixty Angevin 
fillings on each knight’s fee in his forei^ domimons This is only a fourth of the sum which 
Gervase sa.ys he levied on England an mequality now ise probable A nation may by 
degrees be brought to bear a tax of fifteen shillings in the pound, but a sudden and pre- 
carious tax cap never be imposed to that amount, without a very visible necessity, especially 
in an age so little accustomed to taxes In the succeeding reign the rent of a knight’s fee 
was computed at four pounds a year There were 60,000 knights’ fees m England 

®Hoveden, p 49s, Neubr , p 400, Diceto, p 532, Brompton, p, 1450 

3 Since the first publication of this history, Lord Lyttelton has published a copy of the treaty 
between Heniy and Lewis, by which it appears, if there was tio secret article, that Henry 
wa* not guilty of any p-'-^d in this transaction. 
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King* of England, had it not been for the mediation and authority of 
Pope Alexander III , who had been chased from Rome by the Anti- 
Pope, Victor VI , and resided at that time m France. That we may 
form an idea of the authoiity possessed by the Roman pontiff dunng 
those ages, it may be pioper to observe that the two kings had the 
3 car before met the Pope at the castle of Toici, on the Loire, and they 
gave him such maiks of respect, that both dismounted to receive him, 
and holding each of them one of the reins of his bndle, walked on foot 
by his side, and conducted him in that submissive manner into the 
castle (Trivet , p. 48). ^ A spectacle,' cried Baronius in an ecstasy, 

* to God, angels, and men ; and such as had never before been ex- 
‘hibited to the world 

Henry, soon (a.d 1162) after he had accommodated his differences 
with Lewis by the Pope's mediation, returned to England ,* where he 
commenced an enterpiise which, though required by sound policy, and 
even conducted m the mam with prudence, bied him great dis- 
quietude, involved him in dangei, and was not concluded without 
some loss and dishonour. 

The usurpations of the clergy, which had at first been gradual, were 
now become so rapid, and had mounted to such a height, that the 
contest between the regale and pontificale was really arnved at a crisis 
in England ; and it became necessary to determine whether the king 
or the pnests, particularly the Archbishop of Canterbury, should be 
soverei^ of the kingdom (Fit2-Stephens, p. 27). The aspmng spirit of 
Henry, which gave inquietude to all his neighbours, was not likely long 
to pay a tame submission to the encroachments of subjects ; and as 
nothing opens the eyes of men so readily as their interest, he was m 
no danger of falling, m this respect, into that abject superstition which 
retained his people m subjection. From the commencement of his 
reign, in the government of his foreign dominions as well as of 
England, he had shown a fixed purpose to repress clerical usurpations, 
and to maintain those prerogatives which had been transmitted to him 
by his predecessors During the schism of the papacy between 
Alexander and Victor, he had determined, for some time, to remain 
neutral; and when informed that the Archbishop of Rouen and the 
Bishop of Mans had, from their own authority, acknowledged Alexander 
as legitimate Pope, he was so enraged that, though he spared the 
Archbishop on account of his great age, he immediately issued orders 
for overthrowing the house of the Bishop of Mans and Archdeacon of 
Rouen and it was not till he had deliberately examined the matter, 
by those views which usually enter into the councils of pimces, that 
he allowed that pontiff to exercise authonty over any of his^dommions. 

In England, the mild character and advanced years of Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, together with his merits in refusing to put * ^ 
the crown on the head of Eustace, son of Stephen, parevented Henry, 

1 Fitz-Stephens, p. 18 This conduct appears violent and arbitrary ; but was stnigiildie to the 
strain of administration in those days Hxs father Geol&ey, though represented as a mild 
‘prince, set him an example of much greater violence, when Geoffrey livas master of 
Normandy, the chapter of Seez presumed, without his consent, to proceed to the election of 
a bishop , upon which he ordered all of them, with the bishop elect, to be castrated, and 
made all their testicles be brought him in a platter. Fitz-Steph., In the war of 

Toulouse, Henry laid a heavy and an arbitrary tax on all the churches w?3ioim his dominions. 
Epist. St Thom., p. 332 

.* IS# 
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dunng the lifetime of that pnmate, from taking any measures against 
the multiplied encroachments of the clergy ; but after his death, the 
king resolved to exert himself with more activity , and to be secure against 
any opposition, he advanced to that dignity Becket, his chancellor, on 
whose compliance, he thought, he could entirely depend. 

Thomas k Becket, the first man of English descent who, since the 
Norman conquest, had, during the course of a whole century, nsen to 
any considerable station, was bom of reputable parents m the city of 
London ; and being endowed both with industry and capacity, he early 
insinuated himself into the favour of Archbishop Theobald, and ob- 
tained from that prelate some preferments and offices. By their 
means he'was enabled to travel for improvement to Italy, where he 
studied the civil and canon law at Bologna , and on his return, he 
appeared to have made such proficiency m knowledge, that he 
was promoted by his patron to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, an 
office of considerable trust and profit. He was afterwards employed 
with success by Theobald in transacting business at Rome ; and on 
Henry’s accession, he was recommended to that monarch as worthy of 
further preferment. Henry, who knew that Becket had been instiu- 
mental in supporting that resolution of the archbishop which had 
tended so much to facilitate his own advancement to the throne, was 
already prepossessed in his favour ; and finding, on further acquaint- 
ance, that his spirit and abilities entitled him to any trust, he soon 
promoted him to the dignity of chancellor, one of the first civil offices 
in the kingdom. The chancellor, in that age, besides the custody of 
the great seal, had possession of all vacant prelacies and abbeys , he 
was the guardian of all such minors and pupils as were the king’s 
tenants; all baronies which escheated to the crown were under his 
administration ; he was entitled to a place in council, even though he 
were not particularly summoned; and as he exercised also the office 
of secretary of state, and it belonged to him to countersign all com- 
missions, writs, and letters-patent, he was a kind of prime minister, 
and was concerned in the despatch of every business of import- 
ance (Fitz-Steph , p. 13) Besides exercising this high office, Becket, 
by the favour of the king or archbishop, was made Provost of 
Beverley, Dean of Hastings, and Constable of the Tower; he was put in 
possession of the honours of Eye and Berkham, large baronies that 
had escheated to the crown; and to complete his grandeur, he was. 
entru Steel with the education of Piince Henry, the king’s eldest son, 
and heir of the monarchy (Ibid, p. 15; Hist Quad., pp 9, 14). The 
pomp of his retinue, the sumptuousness of his furniture, the luxury of 
his table, the munificence of his presents, corresponded to these great 
prefeiments; or rather exceeded anything that England had ever 
before seen in any subject. His historian and secretary, Fitz-Stephens 
(p. 15), mentions among other particulars, that his apartments were 
every day in winter covered with clean straw or hay, and in summer 
with green rushes or boughs ; lest the gentlemen who paid court to 
him, and who could not, by reason of their great number, find a place 
at table, should soil their nne clothes by sitting on a dirty floor. ^ A 

^ John Baldwin held the manor of Oterasfee, in Aylesbury, of the hxng in soccage, by the 
service of finding litter for the king’s bed, viz , in summer, grass or herbs, and two grey 
geese , and in the winter, straw, and three eels, thrice in the year, if the king should come 
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great number of knights were retained m his service; the greatest 
barons were proud of being received at his table ; his house was a 
place of education for the sons of the chief nobility ; and the king 
himself frequently vouchsafed to partake of his entertainments. As 
his way of life was splendid and opulent, his amusements and occupa- 
tions were gay, and partook of the cavalier spmt, which, as he had 
only taken deacon's orders, he did not think unbefitting his character. 
He employed himself in leisure hours in hunting, hawking, gaming, 
and horsemanship ; he exposed his person in several military actions 
(Fitz-Steph, p. 23; Hist Quad, p. 9); he earned over, at his own 
charge, seven hundred knights to attend the king in his wars at 
Toulouse; in the subsequent wars on the frontiers of Normandy, he 
maintained, during forty days, twelve hundred knights and four thou- 
sand of their tram (Fitz-Steph , pp. 19, 20, 22, 23); and in an embassy 
to France, with which he was entrusted, he astonished that court by 
the number and magnificence of his retinue. 

Henry, besides committing all his more important business to 
Becket's management, honoured him with his fiiendship and intimacy; 
and whenever he was disposed to relax himself by sports of any kind, 
he admitted his chancellor to the party (Ibid , p. 16; Hist Quad , p. 8). 
An instance of their familiarity is mentioned by Fitz-Stephens, which, 
as It shows the manners of the age, it may not be improper to relate. 
One day, as the king and the chancellor weie nding together m the 
streets of London, they observed a beggar, who was shivering with 
cold. Would It not be very praiseworthy, said the king, to give that 
poor man a warm coat in this severe season? It would, surely, replied 
the chancellor ; and you do well, sir, in thinking of such good actions 
Then he shall have one presently, cned the king * and seizing the skirt 
of the chancellor's coat, which was scarlet, and lined with ermine, 
began to pull it violently. The chancellor defended himself for some 
time ; and they had both of them like to have tumbled off their horses 
in the street, when Becket, after a vehement struggle, let go his coat ; 
which the king bestowed on the poor beggar, who, being ignorant 
of the quality of the persons, was not a little surprised at the present 
(Fitz-Steph., p. 16). 

Becket, who, by his complaisance and good-humour had rendered 
himself agreeable, and by his industry and abihties useful, to his master, 
appeared to him the fittest person for supplying the vacancy made by 
the death of Theobald. As he was well acquainted with the king’s 
intentions (Ibid., p. 17) of retrenching, or rather confining within the 
ancient bounds, all ecclesiastical privileges, and always showed a ready 
disposition to comply with them (Ibid.,p. 23 ; Epist. St. Thom.,p. 232), 
Henry, who never expected any resistance from that quarter, immedi- 
ately issued orders for electing him Archbishop of Canterbury But 
this resolution, which was taken contrary to the opinion of Matilda, 
and many of the ministers (Epist St. Thom., p. 167), drew after it very 
unhappy consequences; and never pnnee of so great penetration 
appeared, in the issue, to have so little understood the genius and 
the character of his minister. 

No sooner was Becket installed m this high dignity, which rendered 
him for life the second person in the kingdom, with some pretensions 
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of aspiring to be the fiist, than he totally altered his demeanour and 
conduct, and endeavoured to acquire the character of sanctity, of which 
his foimer busy and ostentatious course of life might, in the eyes of 
the people, have naturally bereaved him Without consulting the king, 
he immediately returned into his hands the commission of chancellor, 
pretending, that he must thenceforth detach himself from secular 
affairs, and be solely employed m the exercise of his spiritual function ; 
but in reality, that he might bieak off all connections with Henry, and 
apprise him, that Becket, as piimate of England, was now become 
entirely a new personage He maintained, in his letmue and attend- 
ants alone, his ancient pomp and lustre, which was useful to strike 
the vulgar in his own person he affected the greatest austerity and 
most rigid mortification, which he was sensible would have an equal 
or a greater tendency to the same end. He wore sackcloth next his 
skin, which, by his affected care to conceal it, was necessanly the moie 
remarked by all the woild ; he changed it so seldom, that it was filled 
With dirt and veimin , his usual diet was bread , his drink water, which 
he even rendered further unpalatable by the mixture of unsavoury 
herbs; he tore his back with the frequent discipline which he inflicted 
on It ; he daily on his knees ivashed, m imitation of Chi ist, the feet of 
thirteen beggars, whom he afterwards dismissed with presents (Fitz- 
Steph , p. 25 ; Hist Quad , p 19) He gained the affections of the 
monks by his frequent charities to the convents and hospitals every 
one, who made profession of sanctity, was admitted to his conversation, 
and returned full of panegyrics on the humility as well as on the piety 
and mortification of the holypiimate, he seemed to be perpetually 
employed m reciting prayers and pious lectures, or in perusing religious 
discourses ; his aspect wore the appearance of seriousness and mental 
recollection and secret devotion ; and all men of penetration plainly 
saw that he was meditating some great design, and that the ambition 
and ostentation of his chaiacter had turned itself towards a new and 
more dangerous object. 

Becket waited not tiH Henry should commence those pi ejects against 
the ecclesiastical power which he knew had been foimed by that 
pnnee; he was himself the aggressoi, and endeavouied to overawe 
the king by the intrepidity and boldness of his enterpnses. He sum- 
moned (ad 1163) the Earl of Claie to surrender the barony of Tun- 
biidge, which, ever since the conquest, had lemamed in the family of 
that nobleman, but which, as it had formerly belonged to the see of 
Canterbury, Becket pietended his predecessors were prohibited by the 
ranons to alienate The Earl of Clare, besides the lustre which he 
deiived from the greatness of his own birth and the extent of his pos- 
•^essions, was allied to all the principal families in the kingdom; his. 
lister, who was a celebrated beauty, had fuither extended his credit 
among the nobility, and was even supposed to have gained the king’s 
affections ; and Becket could not better discover, than by attacking so 
powerful an interest, his resolution of maintaining with vigour the rights^ 
real or pretended, of his see (Fitz-Steph , p 28) 

William de Eynsford, a military tenant of the crown, was patron of 
a living which belonged to a manor that held of the Archbishop of 
(J^anterbury, but Becket, without legard to William’s right, presented. 
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on a new and legal pretext, one Lamence to that living, who was vio- 
lently expelled by Eynsfoid The primate, making himself, as was 
usual m spiritual courts, both judge and party, issued, in a summary 
manner, the sentence of excommunication against Ejmsford, who com- 
plained to the king, that he, who held in capite of the crown, should, 
contrary to the practice established by the Conqueror, and maintained 
ever since by his successors, be subjected to that terrible sentence, with- 
out the pievious consent of the sovereign (M. Pans, p. 7; Diceto, p. 
536), Henry, who had now broken off aU peisonal intercourse with 
Becket, sent him, by a messenger, his orders to absolve Eynsfbrd , but 
received for answer, that it belonged not to the king to inform him 
whom he should absolve and whom excommunicate (Fitz-Steph , p 2S ) : 
and it was not till after many remonstrances and menaces, that Becket, 
though with the worst grace mragmable, could be induced to comply 
with the royal mandate 

Henry, though he found himself thus grievously mistaken m the 
character of the peison whom he had promoted to the pnmacy, deter- 
mined not to desist from his former intention of retrenching clencal 
usuipations He was entirely master of his extensive dominions , the 
prudence and vigour of his administration, attended with perpetual 
success, had raised his character above that of any of his predecessors 
(Epist. St Thom., p, 130), the papacy seemed to be weakened by a 
schism which divided all Europe: and he nghtly judged that if the 
present favourable opportunity weie neglected, the crown must, from 
the prevalent superstition of the people, be in danger of faUing into 
an entire subordination undei the mitre. 

The union of the civil and ecclesiastical power serves extremely, in 
every civilized government, to the maintenance of peace and order; 
and prevents those mutual encroachments, which, as there can be no 
ultimate judge between them, are often attended with the most danger- 
ous consequences Whether the supreme magistrate, who unites these 
powers, receives the appellation of prince or prelate, is not matenal : 
the superior weight which temporal interests commonly bear in die 
apprehensions of men, above spiritual, renders the civil part of his 
character most prevalent; and in time pi events those gross impostures 
^nd bigoted persecutions, which, in all false religions, are the chief 
foundation of clencal authority. But, during the progress of eccle- 
siastical usurpations, the state, by the resistance 01 the civil magis- 
" trate, is naturally thrown into convulsions ; and it behoves the prince, 
both for his own interest and for that of the public, tg provide, in time, 
sufficient barrieis against so dangerous and insidious a rival Tks 
/ precaution had hitherto been much neglected in England, as wdi as 
in other catholic countries , and affairs at last seemed to have came to 
a dangerous crisis a sovereign of the greatest abilities was now on 
the throne ; a prelate of the most indexible and intrepid character was 
possessed of the pnmacy, the contending powers appeared to be 
armed with their full force, and it was natural to expect some 
extraordinary event to result from their conflict. 

Among their other inventions to obtain money, the clergy had incul- 
cated the necessity of penance as an atonement for sin ; and having 
again introduced the practice of paying them large sums as a com- 
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intitation, or species of atonement, for the remission of those penances, 
the sms of the people, by these means, had become a revenue to the 
priests, and the king computed that, by this invention alone, they 
levied more money upon his subjects, than flowed, by all the funds and 
ta^es, into the royal exchequer (Fitz-Steph , p. 32) That he might ease 
the people of so heavy and arbitrary an imposition, Henry required 
that a civil officer of his appointment should be present in all eccle- 
siastical courts, and should for the future give his consent to every 
composition made with sinners for their spiritual offences. 

The ecclesiastics in that age had renounced all immediate subordina- 
tion to the magistrate. They openly pretended to an exemption m 
criminal accusations from a trial before courts of justice; and were 
gradually introducing a like exemption in civil causes. Spintual penalties 
alone could be inflicted on their offences ; and as the clergy had ex- 
tremely multiplied in England, and many of them were consequently 
of very low characters, cnmes of the deepest dye, murders, robberies, 
adulteries, rapes, were daily committed with impunity by the ecclesi- 
astics. It had been found, for instance, on inquiry, that no less than 
a hundred murders had, since the king’s accession, been perpetrated 
by men of that profession, who had never been called to account for 
these offences (Neubr., p 394); and holy orders were become a full 
protection for all enormities A clerk in Worcestershire, having de- 
bauched a gentlemaffs daughter, had at this time proceeded to murder 
the father ; and the general indignation against this crime moved the 
king to attempt the remedy of an abuse which was become so palpable, 
and to require that the clerk should be delivered up and receive con- 
dign punishment from the magistrate (Fitz-Steph , p. 33 ; Hist Quad, 
p 32). Becket insisted on the privileges of the Church; confined 
the criminal in the bishop’s pnson, lest he should be seized by the 
king’s officers, maintained that no greater punishment could be in- 
flicted on him than degradation, and when the lung demanded 
that, immediately after he was degraded, he should be tried by the 
civil power, the primate asserted that it was iniquitous to try a man 
twice upon the same accusation, and for the same offence ^ 

Henry, laying hold of so plausible a pretence, resolved to push the 
clergy with regard to their pnvileges, which they raised to an enormousi»^ 
height, and determine at once those controversies which daily multi- 
plied between the civil and the ecclesiastical juiisdictions. He sum- 
moned an assembly of all the prelates of England ; and he put to them 
this concise and decisive question. Whether or not they were willing to 
submit to the ancient laws and customs of the kingdom? The bishops 
unanimously replied that they were willing, ‘ saving their own order ’ , - 
a device, by which they thought to elude the present urgency of the 
king’s demand, yet reserve to themselves, on a favourable oppoi- 
tunity, the power of resuming all their pretensions. The king was 
sensible of the artifice, and was provoked to the highest indignation. 
He left the assembly with visible marks of his displeasure He required 
the primate instantly to surrender the honours and castles of Eye and 

^ Fitz-Steph , p 29 , Hist Quad , pp 33, 45 , Hoveden, p ^2 , M Pans, p 72 , Biceto, 
PP„ S30, S37» Brompton, p 1058, Gervase, p 1384, Epist St Thom , pp 208, 209. 

^ Fitz-Steph , p 31 , Hist Quad , p 34 , Hoveden p 492 
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Berkham. The bishops were terrified, and expected still further effects 
of his resentment. Becket alone was inflexible ; and nothing but the 
interposition of the Pope's legate and almoner, Philip, who dreaded a 
breach with so powerful a prince at so unseasonable a juncture, could 
have prevailed on him to retract the saving clause, and give a general 
and absolute promise of observing the ancient customs.^ 

But Henry was not content with a declaration in these general terms. 
H e resolved, ere it was too late, to define expressly those customs with 
which he required compliance, and to put a stop to clerical usurpations 
before they were fully consolidated, and could plead antiquity, as they 
already did a sacred authonty, in their favour. The claims of the 
Church were open and visible After a gradual and insensible progress 
during many centuries, the mask had at last been taken off, and several 
ecclesiastical councils, by their canons, which were pretended to be 
irrevocable and infallible, had positively defined those privileges and 
immunities which gave such general offence, and appeared so dan- 
gerous to the civil magistrate. Henry therefore deemed it necessary 
to define with the same precision the limits of the civil power, to oppose 
his legal customs to their Divine ordinances, to determine the exact 
boundaries of the rival jurisdictions, and for this purpose he summoned a 
general council of the nobility and prelates at Clarendon, to whom 
(Jan. 25, 1164) he submitted this great and important question. 

The barons were all gained to the kingfs party, either by the reasons 
which he urged, or by his superior authonty; the bishops were over- 
awed by the general combination against them; and the following 
laws, commonly called the Constitutions o*f Clarendon, were voted with- 
out opposition by this assembly (Fitz-Steph., p. 33). It was enacted 
that all suits concerning the advowson and presentation of churches 
should be determined in the civil courts. That the churches belonging 
to the king's see should not be granted m perpetuity without his con- 
sent, That clerks, accused of any crime, should be tried in the civil 
courts. That no person, particularly no clergyman of any rank, should 
depart the kingdom without the king's licence. That excommunicated 
persons should not be bound to give secunty for continuing in their 
present place of abode That laics should not be accused in spintual 
^urts, except by legal and reputable promoters and witnesses. That no 
chief tenant of the crown should be excommunicated, nor his lands be 
put undernn interdict, except with the king's consent. That all appeals 
in spintual causes should be carried from the archdeacon to the bishop, 
from the bishop to the primate, from him to the king , and should be 
carried no further without the king's consent. That if any lawsuit 
arose between a lajnman and a clergyman concerning a tenant, and it 
be disputed whether the land be a lay or an ecclesiastical fee, it should 
first be determined by the verdict of twelve lawful men to what class 
it belonged ; and if it be found to be a lay fee, the cause should finally 
be determined in the civil courts. That no inhabitant m demesne 
should be excommunicated for non-appearance in a spiritual court, 
till the chief officer of the place where he resides be consulted, that he 
may compel him by the civil authonty to give satisfaction to the 
Church. That the archbishops, bishops, and other spintual dignita- 

1 Hist Q;iad , p 37 s Hoveden, p 493; Gemse, p. 1385. 
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ries should be regarded as barons of the realm; should possess the 
privileges and be subjected to the burdens belonging to that rank ; and 
should be bound to attend the king in his great councils, and assist at 
all trials, till the sentence, either of death or loss of members, be given 
against the cnminal That the revenue of vacant sees should belong 
to the king , the chapter, or such of them as he pleases to summon, 
should sit in the km^s chapel till they made the new election with his 
consent, and that the bishop-elect should do homage to the crown. 
That if any baron or tenant m capite should refuse to submit to the 
spiritual courts, the king should employ his authority in obliging him 
to make such submissions ; if any of them throw off his allegiance to 
the king, the prelates should assist the king with their censures in re- 
duang him. That goods, forfeited to the king, should not be protected 
m churches or churchyards. That the clergy should no longer pietend 
to the right of enforcing payment of debts contracted by oath or pro- 
mise ; but should leave these lawsuits, equally with others, to the de- 
termination of the civil courts. And that the sons of villains should 
not be ordained clerks without the consent of their loid ^ 

These articles, to the number of sixteen, were calculated to prevent 
the chief abuses which had prevailed in ecclesiastical affairs, and to put 
an effectual stop to the usurpations of the Church, which, gradually 
stealing on, had threatened the total destruction of the civil power, 
Henry, therefore, by reducing those ancient customs of the realm to 
wnting, and by collecting them in a body, endeavoured to pi event all 
future dispute with regard to them ; and by passing so many ecclesias- 
tical ordinances in a national and civil assembly, he fully established 
the superiority of the legislature above all papal decrees or spiiitual 
canons, and gamed a signal victory ovei the ecclesiastics. But as he 
knew that the bishops, though overawed by the present combination of 
the crown and the barons, would take the first favourable opportunity 
of denying the authority which had enacted these constitutions, he 
resolved that they should all set their seal to them, and give a promise 
to observe them. None of the pi elates dared to oppose his will, ex- 
cept Becket, who, though urged by the Earls of Cornwall and Leicester, 
the barons of pnncipal authority m the kingdom, obstinately withheld 
his assent. At last, Richard de Hastings, grand piior of the templais 
m England, threw himself on his knees before him, and with many 
tears entreated him if he paid any regard either to his own safety or 
that of the Church, not to provoke by a fruitless opposition the indig*- 
nation of a great monarch who was resolutely bent on his purpose, and 
who was determined to take full revenge on every one that should daie 
to oppose him (Hist Quad , p 38 ; Hoveden, p. 493) Becket, finding 
himself deserted by all the world, even by his own brethren, was at 
last obliged to comply , and he promised ‘ legally, with good faith, and 
without fraud or reserve’ (Fitz-Steph., p. 35; Epist, St. Thom., p. 25), 
to observe the constitutions, and he took an oath to that purpose.^ 
The king, thinking that he had now finally prevailed in this gieat 
enterprise, sent the constitutions to Pope Alexander, who then lesided 
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in France; and be leqmred that pontiff’s ratification of them But 
Alexander, who, though he had owed the most impoitant obligations to 
the king, plainly saw that these laws were calculated to establish the 
independency of England on the papacy, and of the royal power on the 
clergy, condemned them in the stiongest terms, abrogated, annulled, 
and rejected them. There were only six articles, the least important, 
which for the sake of peace he was willing to ratify 

Becket, when he observed that he might hope for support m an op- 
position, expressed the deepest sorrow foi his compliance , and endea- 
voured to engage all the other bishops in a confederacy to adheie to 
their common rights, and to the ecclesiastical privileges in which he 
represented the interest and honour of God to be so deeply concerned. 
He redoubled his austerities in order to punish himself for his criminal 
assent to the Constitutions of Claiendon He proportioned his disci- 
pline to the enoimity of his suposed offence, and he refused to exercise 
any pait of his aichiepiscopal function till he should receive absolution 
from the Pope, which was icadily granted him. Heniy% informed of 
his present dispositions, lesolved to take vengeance for this lefractory 
behaviour, and he attempted to crush him by means of that very 
power which Becket made such ment in supporting. He applied to 
the Pope that he should grant the commission of legate m his dominions 
to the Archbishop of Yoik; but Alexander, as politic as he, though he 
granted the commission, annexed a clause that it should not empower 
the legate to execute any act in prejudice of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Epist. St Thom , p. 13) And the king, finding how fruitless^ 
such an authority would prove, sent back the commission by the same 
messenger that brought it (Hoveden, p. 493 ; Gervase, p. 1388). 

The primate, however, who found himself still exposed to the king’s 
ind,ignation, endeavoured twice to escape secretly from the kingdom, 
but was as often detained by contiary %vinds, and Henry hastened to 
make him feel the effects of an obstinacy which he deemed so crimi- 
nal. He instigated John, mareschai of the exchequer, to sue Becket 
in the archiepiscopal court for some lands, part of the manor of Page- 
ham ; and to appeal thence to the king’s court for justice (Hoveden, 
p 494, M. Pans, p. 72; Diceto, p 537) On the day appointed for 
trying the cause, the piimate sent four kmghts to represent certain 
^ irregularities m John’s appeal; and at the same time to excuse himself 
^on account of sickness for not appearing personally that day in the 
court This slight offence (if it even deserve the name) was represented 
ks a grievous contempt ; the four kmghts were menaced, and with diffi- « 
culty escaped being sent to prison, as offering falsehoods to the court \ 
and Henry being determined to prosecute Becket to the utmost, sum- 
moned at Northampton a great council, which he purposed to make 
the instrument of his vengeance against the inflexible prelate. 

1 1 follow here the narrative of Fitz-Stephens, who was secretary to Becket. though, no 
doubt, he may be suspected of partiality towards his patron. Lord Lyttelton chcxjses tofoUow 
the authonty of a manuscript letter, or rather a manifesto, of Folhot, BjshJbp of London, 
which IS addressed to Becket himself, at the time when the bishop ai^e^cd to the Pope from 
the excommunication pronounced against him by bis pnmate My reascajs why I give the 
preference to Fitz*Stephens, are - i If the fnendship of Fitz-Stephraas imght render him 
partial to Becket, even after the death of that prelate, the declared emmty of the bishop must, 
dunng his lifetime, have rendered him more partial on the other side a. The bishop was 
moved by interest, as well as enmity, to calumniate Becket* He had himself to defend 
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I ecket from a low station to the highest offices, 
had honoured him with his countenance and Wendship, had trusted to 

favourite project agamst the clergy ; 
^d when he found him become of a sudden his most rigid oppon^, 

menr disappoint 

mmt, and indignation agmnst such signal ingratitude, tran^rted 

him beyond all bounds of moderation; and there seems to^^ve 
entered more of passion than of justice, or even of policy, in this 
jiolent proseaition (Neubr p. 394). The barons, notwitSt^dbg! 

council, voted whatever sentence he was pleased to 
dictate to them; and the bishops themselves, who undoubtedly bore 

riimrnriviW-a^r*® Becket, Md regarded him as the champmn of 
their privileges, concurred with the rest in the design of oppressma- 

vntlf Becket urge that his court was proceedinf 

^®g“lanty and justice in trying the maresch^’s cause] 
^l A, however, he said would appear from the shenfrs testimony to 
jniquitous That he himself had discovered^no 
contrary, by sending four 
Imights to excuse his absence, had virtually acknowledged its authority, 

king's summons, personally ap- 
great council, ready to justify his cause agmnst 
the maxMchal, and to submit his conduct to their mquiry and juiisdic- 
tion. That even should it be found that he had been guilty of non- 
appea^ce, the laws had affixed a very slight penalty to that offence : 
and that as he was an inhabitant of Kent, where his archiepiscopal 

of excommunication, dreadful to all, especially to a prelate and no 
more e^ctual means than to tj^ow all the blame on his adversary ^ He has actuallv been 
guilty of p^pable calumnies m that letter Among these I reckS the followi?l!r FTe 
of^Enellnd constitutions of Clarendon, he said plainly to all the bif hops 

pleasure that I should forswear myself f and at presem^f 
submit to It, and do resolve to incur a perjury, and repent atterwards as I mav ’ Wnw 

Aese^S^o'f wirds^wh^ however negligent zealous churchmen were then of^ morality’ 

to oppose the constitutions of Clarendon, but the pnmate h?S betmved them 

^bscnbmg This is contrary to the testimony of all the 
nf Contrary to Becket s character, who surely was not destitute either of 

courage or of zeal for ecclesiastical immunities 4 The violence or iniustice of Henrv 
ascnbed to him by Fitz-Stephens, is of a piece witfi the rest of the prosSion nJS 
could ^ more iniquitous than, after two years' silence, to make a sudden and unnreoaref ^ 
^0““*= of 44,<^niarks (equal to a sum of nearly a L ©ur 

tune), ^d not allow him the least interval to bring in his accounts If the kintr’*4B4fc« e/\ 
palpably oppressive m one article, he may be presumed to be equally L ^ feetf . 
Though Folhots letter, or rather manifesto, b« addressed to Bwke/himself it does* not 

"^hat Lfwer was made by Belket 

the collection of letters cannot be supposed quite coranlete But that tha 
not made by one (whoever he were! part.!? to “hS^pnnmte, 

S favourable to him ^Lomtt* St?flie“to 

“fe m £t“e‘'““ P-infcket at®S^«Tordm’.S^^^^^ 

Though the sentence pronounced on Becket by the great council that h& h^ri ^ a 


jr tuc KiHg s courc, tuis 0065 Hot fortify the narrative of 1 

aud fnvolous. It would be treated as no answer. Becket Tub- 
mitted so far to the sentence of confiscation of goods and chattels, that he aave suretv whir'h 
IS a proof that he meant not at that time to question the authority of the lung's courts * -7 It 
may be worth observing, that both the autSor of Histona OuaXpamL aid 
Fitz-Stephens. and the latter is nHs^lW^ 

Becket All the annent historians give the same account. «s»uauy very partial to 
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palace was seated, he was by law entitled to some greater indulgence 
than usual in the rate of his fine (Fitz-Steph., pp. 37, 42). Notwith- 
standing these pleas, he was condemned as guilty of a contempt of 
the king's court and as wanting in the fealty which he had sworn to 
his sovereign; all his goods and chattels were confiscated;^ and that 
this triumph over the Church might be earned to the utmost, Henry, 
Bishop of Winchester, the prelate who had been so poweiful in the 
former reign, was, in spite of his remonstrances, obliged, by order of 
the court, to pronounce the sentence against him (Fitz-Steph , p. 37). 
The pnmate submitted to the decree; and all the prelates, except 
Folliott, Bishop of London, who paid court to the king by this singu- 
larity, became sureties for him (Ibid ). It is remarkable that several 
Norman barons voted in this council; and wemay conclude, with some 
probability, that a like practice had prevailed in many of the great 
councils summoned since the Conquest For the contemporary histo- 
rian, who has given us a full account of these tiansactions, does not 
mention this circumstance as anywise singular (Fitz-Steph., p. 36), 
and Becket, in all his subsequent remonstrances with regard to "the 
severe treatment which he had met with, never founds any objection 
on an irregularity which to us appears very palpable and flagrant So 
little precision was there in the government and constitution 

The king was not content with this sentence, however violent and 
oppressive Next day he demanded of Becket the sum of 300/, 
which the pnmate had levied upon the honours of Eye and Berldiam, 
while in his possession. Becket, after premising that he was not 
obliged to answer to this suit because it was not contained in his sum- 
mons ; after remarking that he had expended more than that sum in 
the repairs of those castles and of the royal palace at London, ex- 
pressed however his resolution that money sho^d not be any ground 
of quarrel between him and his sovereign , he agreed to pay the? sum, 
and immediately gave sureties for it (Ibid., p 38). In the subsequent 
meeting, the king demanded five hundred marks, which he affirmed he 
had lent Becket during the war at Toulouse (Hist Quad., p. 47), and * 
another sum to the same amount, for which that prince had been surety 
for him to a Jew. Immediately after these two claims, he preferred a 
third of still greater importance , he requiied him to give in the 
ISLCCOunts of his administration while chancellor, and to pay the balance 
^due feom the revenue of all the prelacies, abbeys, and baronies, wfeich 
had during that time been subjected to his management (Hoveden, p, 
494 ; Diceto, p. 537). Bucket observed that, as this demand waf 
totally unexpected, he had not come prepared to answer it ; but he 
required a delay, and promised m that case to give satisfaction. The 
king insisted upon sureties, and Becket desired leave to consult his 
suffragans in a case of such importance (Fitz-Steph., p. 38). 

It is apparent from th& known character of Henry, and from the 
usual vigilance of his government, that when he promoted Becket to 
the see of C^terbury he was on good grounds well pleased with his 
administration in the former high office with which he had entrusted 
him ; and that even if that prelate had dissipated money beyond the 
income of his place, the king was satisfied that his expenses were not 

^ 1 Hist, Quad , p* 47 , Hoveden, p 494 ; Gervase, p, 1389. 
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blamable, and had in the mam been calculated for his service (Hove- 
den, p 495 ) Two yeais had since elapsed, no demand had dunng 
that time been made upon him ; it was not till the quarrel arose con- 
cerning ecclesiastical privileges that the claim was started, and the 
primate was of a sudden required to produce accounts of such 
intricacy and extent before a tnbunal which had shown a determined 
resolution to ruin and oppress him. To find sureties that he should 
answer so boundless and uncertain a claim, which m the king's ests^ 
mation amounted to 44,000 marks (Epxst. St. Thom., p 3 15), was im- 
practicable; and Beckefs suffragans were extremely at a loss what' 
counsel to give him m such a cntical emergency. By the advice of 
the ^Bishop of Winchester he offered 2000 marks as a general satis- 
faction for all demands ; but this offer was rejected by the king 
(fttz-Steph., p. 38). Some pi elates exhorted him to resign his see, on 
condition of receiving an acquittal ; others weie of opinion that he 
ought to submit himself entiiely to the king's mercy (Fitz-Steph., p 
39; Gervase, p, 1390); but the piimate, thus pushed to the utmost, 
had too much courage to sink under oppression ; he determined to 
brave all his enemies, to tiust to the sacredness of his character for 
protection, to involve his cause with that of God and religion, and to 
stand the utmost efforts of his royal indignation 
After a few days spent m deliberation, Becket went to chuich and 
said mass, where he had previously ordered, that the introit to the 
Communion service should begin with these words, ‘Princes sat and 
spake against me/ the passage appointed for the maityrdom of St 
Stephen, whom the primate theieby tacitly pretended to lesemble in 
his sufferings for the sake of nghteousness. He went thence to couit 
arrayed m his sacred vestments ; as soon as he arrived within the 
palace gate, he took the cross into his own hands, boie it aloft as his 
protection, and marched in that posture into the royal apartments.^ 
The king, who was m an inner room, was astonished at this parade, by 
which the primate seemed to menace him and his court with the 
* sentence of excommunication, and he sent some of the prelates to 
remonstrate with him on account of such audacious behaviour. These . 
prelates complained to Becket, that by subscnbmg himself to the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon he had seduced them to imitate his example ; 
and^ that now, when it was too late, he pretended to shake off all 
subordination to the cml power, and appeared desiious of invo^ing^ 
them in the guilt which must attend any violation of those laws 
established by their consent, and ratified by their subscriptions (Fitz- 
Steph,, p. 35). Becket replied, that he had indeed subscribed the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, ‘ legally, with good faith, and without fraud 
or reserve,' but in these words was virtually implied a salvo for the 
rights of their order, which being connected with the cause of God 
and His Church, could never be relinquished by their oath and engage- 
ments , that if he and they had erred in resigning the ecclesiastical 
pnvileges, the best atonement they could now make was to letract 
their consent, which in such a case could never be obligatory, and to 
follow the Pope's authonty, who had solemnly annulled the Constitu- 

^ Fitz-Stepliens, p 40 , Hiss*- p S3 » Hoveden, p. 404 , Neubr , p 394 , Epist, 

Sti Thom,, p. 43 '' 
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tions of Clarendon, and Lad absolved them from all oaths which they 
had taken to observe them ; that a determined resolution was evidently 
embraced to oppress the Church; the storm had fiist broken upon 
him for a slight otfence,and which too was falsely imputed to him ; he had 
been tyrannically condemned to a grievous penalty, a new and unheard 
of claim was since started, in which he could expect no justice ; and 
he plainly saw that he was the destined victim, who by his rum must ' 
prepare the way for the abrogation of all spiritual immunities; that he 
strictly inhibited them, who were his suffragans, from assisting at any 
such trial, or giving their sanction to any sentence against him ; he 
put himself and his see under the protection of the supreme pontiff ; 
and appealed to him against any penalty which his iniquitous judges 
might think proper to indict upon him ; and that, however teinble the 
indignation of so gieat a monarch as Henry, his sword could only kill 
the body, while that of the Church, entrusted into the hands of the 
primate, could kill the soul, and throw the disobedient into infinite 
and etenial perdition ^ 

Appeals to the Pope, even in ecclesiastical causes, had been abolished 
by the Constitutions of Clarendon, and weie become criminal by law; 
but an appeal m a civil cause, such as the king’s demand upon 
Becket, was a practice altogether new and unprecedented; it tended 
directly to the subversion of the government, and could receive no 
coloui of excuse, except from the determined resolution which was but 
too apparent m Henry and the great council, to effectuate without 
justice, but under colour of law, the total rum of the inflexible primate. 

The king, having now obtained a pretext so much more plausible fc^ 
his violence, would probably have pushed the affair to the utmost 
extremity against him, but Becket gave him no leisure to conduct the 
prosecution. He refused so much as to hear the sentence which the 
barons, sitting apart from the bishops, and joined to some sheriffs and 
barons of the second rank, 2 had given upon the kmg’s claim ; he de- 
parted from the palace, asked Henry’s immediate permission to leave 
Northampton, and upon meeting with a refusal, he withdrew secretly, ^ 
wandering about in disguise for some time, and at last took shipping, 
and arnved safely at Gravehnes. 

The violent and unjust prosecution of Becket had a natural tendency 
to turn the public favour on his side, and to make men overlook his ' 
former ingratitude towards the king, and his departuie from all oa^ 
and engagements, as well as the enormity of those ecclesiastical pri- 
vileges of which he affected to be the champion. There were many ^ 
other reasons which procured him countenance and protection in 
foreign countries. Philip, Earl of Flanders (Epist St Thom., p* 35^ 
and Lewis, King of France (Ibid , pp. 36, 37), jealous nf the 
greatness of Henry, were well pleased to give him disturbance in 
government ; and forgetting that this was the common cause of pnnqes, 
they affected to pity extremely the condition of the exiled prunafee ; 

1 Fitz-Steph , pp 42,44,45,46, Hist, Quad, p 57, Hoveden, p 495, M. Par^p. (72; 

Epist St Thom., pp. 43, 11^5. 

2 Fitz-Stdph,, p 46 This historian is supposed to mean the more considerable vassals of 
the chief barons , these had no tuJe to sit m the great councd, and the givihg them a place 
there was a palpable irregulanty* which however is not insisted oa m any of Bechet’s 
remonstrances. A further proof how little fixed the cco^titation, was at that time I 
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and the latter even honoured him with a visit at Soissons, in wh^ch 
city he had invited him to fix his residence (Hist Quad., p 76), The 
Pope, whose interests were more immediately concerned in supporting 
him, gave a cold reception to a magnificent embassy which Henry sent 
to accuse him ; while Becket himself, who had come to Sens, in order to 
justify his cause before the sovereign pontiff, was received with the 
greatest marks of distinction. The king, in revenge, sequestered the 
revenues of Canterbury ; and, by a conduct which might be esteemed 
arbitra.ry had there been at that time any regular check on royal 
authority, he banished all the pnmate’s relations and domestics, to the 
number of four hundred, whom he obliged to swear, before their depart- 
ure, that they would instantly join their patron But this policy, by 
which Henry endeavoured to reduce Becket sooner to necessity, lost 
Its effect ; the Pope, when they arrived beyond sea, absolved them 
from their oath, and distributed them among the convents in France 
and Flanders ; a residence was assigned to Becket himself m the 
convent of Pontigny, where he lived for some years in great magnifi- 
cence, partly from a pension granted him on the revenues of that abbey, 
partly from remittances made him by the French monarch. 

The more to ingratiate himself with the Pope, Becket (a.d. 1165) 
resigned into his hands the see of Canterbury, to which he affirmed 
he had been uncanonically elected by the authority of the royal 
mandate ; and Alexander, m his turn, besides investing him anew with 
that dignity, pretended to abiogate, by a bull, the sentence which the 
great council of England had passed against him. Henry, after 
attempting m vain to procure a conference with the Pope, viho de- 
parted soon after for Rome, whither the prosperous state of his affairs 
now invited him, made provisions against the consequences of that 
breach which impended between his kingdom and the apostolic see. 
He issued orders to his justicianes, inhibiting under severe penalties 
all appeals to the Pope or aichbishop, forbidding any one to receive 
any mandates from them, or apply in any case to their authority ; 
declaring it treasonable to bring from either of them an interdict upon 
the kingdom, and punishable in secular clergymen by the loss of their 
eyes and by castration, m regulars by amputation of their feet, and 
in laics with death; and menacing with sequestration and banishment 
the persons themselves, as well as their kindred, who should pay 
obedience to any such interdict ; and he further obliged all his subjects 
to swear to the observance of those orders.^ These were edicts of 
the utmost importance, affected the lives and properties of all the 
subjects, and even changed, for the time, the national religion, by 
breaking off all communication with Rome, yet were they enacted 
by the sole authority of the king, and were derived entirely from 
his will and pleasure. 

The spiritual powers, which, in the primitive Church, were, in a 
great measure, dependent on the civil, had by a gradual progress, 
reached an equality and independence ; and though the limits of the 
two junsdictions were difficult to ascertain or define, it was not im- 
possible but, by moderation on both sides, government might still have 
been conducted in that imperfect and irregular manner which attends 

1 Hist. Quad , pp 88, 167 ; Hoveden, p 496 , M Pans, p 73. 
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all human institutions. But as the ignorance of the age encouraged 
the ecclesiastics daily to extend their privileges, and even to advance 
maxims totally incompatible with civil government,^ Henry had thought 
it high time to put an end to their pretensions, and formally, in a 
public council, to fix those powers which belonged to the magistrate, 
and which he was for the future determined to maintain. In this 
attempt he was led to re-establish customs, which, though ancien% 
were beginning to be abolished by a contrary practice, and which •wei^ 
still more strongly opposed by the prevailing opinions and sentiments 
of the age. Principle, therefore, stood on the one side, power on the 
other; and if the English had been actuated by conscience moie than 
by present interest, the controveisy must soon, by the general defection 
of Henry's subjects, have been decided against him. Becket, in order 
to forward this event, filled all places with exclamations against the 
violence which he had suffered He compared himself to Christ, who 
had been condemned by a lay tribunal (Epist St Thom , pp 63, 105, 
194), and Who was crucified anew in the piesent oppiessions under 
which His Church labouied he took it for gi anted, as a point incon- 
testible, that his cause was the cause of God (Ibid., pp. 29, 30, 31, 226); 
he assumed the character of champion for the patrimony of the 
Divinity; he pretended to be the spiritual father of the king and all 
the people of England (Fitz-Steph , p. 4^ ? Epist St Thom., pp. 52, 148) , 
he even told Henry that kings reign solely by the authonty of the 
Church;® and though he had thus tom off the veil more openly on 
the one side than that prince had on the other, he seemed still, 
from the general favour borne him by the ecclesiastics, to have all the 
advantage in the argument. The king, that he might employ the 
weapons of temporal power remaining in his hands, suspended the 
payment of Peter's pence ; he made advances towards an alliance with 
the emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, who was at that time engaged in 
violent wars with Pope Alexander ; he discovered some intentions of 
acknowledging Pascal III , the present anti-pope, who was protected 
by that emperor ; and by these expedients he endeavoured to terrify 
the enterprising though prudent pontiff, from proceeding to ex- 
tremities against him. 

But the violence of Becket, still more than the nature of the con- 
troversy, kept affairs from remaining long in suspense between the 
parties* That prelate, instigated by revenge, and animated by the 
present glory attending his situation, pushed matters to a decision, 
and issued a censure, excommunicating the king's chief ministers by 
name, and comprehending in general all those who favoured or obeyed 
the Constitutions of Clarendon these constitutions he abrogated and 
annulled, he absolved all men from the oaths which they had taken 
to observe them ; and he suspended the spintual thunder over Henry, 
only that the pnnce might avoid the blow by a timely repentance.® 

The situation of Henry was so unhappy, that he could employ no 
expedient for saving his ministers from this terrible censure but by 

^ dubitet/ says Becket to the king^*sacerdo^s Chnati regum et ptiadfUim OHmium- 
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appealing to the Pope himself, and having recourse to a tr bunal whose 
authority he had himself attempted to abridge in this very article of 
appeals, and \\hich, he knew, was so deeply engaged on the side of his 
adversary. But even this expedient was not likely to be long effectual. 
Becket had obtained from the Pope a legatine commission over 
England ,* and m virtue of that authonty, which admitted of no appeaL 
he summoned the Bishops of London, Salisbury, and others, to attend 
him, and ordered, under pain of excommunication, the ecclesiastics, 
on his account, to be restored in two months to all their benefices. 
But John of Oxford, the king’s agent with the Pope, had the address 
to procure orders for suspending this sentence , and he gave the pontiff 
such hopes of a speedy reconcilement between the king and Becket, 
that two legates, William of Pavia and Otho, were sent to Normandy, 
where the king then resided, and they endeavoured to find expedients 
for that purpose But the pretensions of the parties were, as yet, too 
opposite to admit of an accommodation : the king required that all the 
Constitutions of Clarendon should be ratified , Becket, that, previously 
to any agreement, he and his adherents should be restored to their 
possessions and as the legates had no power to pronounce a definitive 
sentence on either side, the negotiation soon after came to nothing The 
Cardinal of Pavia also, being much attached to Henry, took care to pio- 
tract the negotiation ; to mitigate the Pope by the accounts which he 
sent of that prince’s conduct , and to procure him every possible indulg- 
ence from the see of Rome. About this time the lang had also the 
address to obtain a dispensation for the marriage of his third son, 
Geoffrey, with the heiress of Brittany; a concession which, considering 
Henry’s dements towards the Church, gave great scandal both to 
Becket and to his zealous patron the King of France. 

The intricacies of the feudal law had in that age rendered the 
boundaries of power between the pnnce and his vassals, and between 
one pnnce and another, as uncertain as those between the crown and 
the mitre ; and all wars took their origin from disputes, which, had 
there been any tribunal possessed of power to enforce their decrees, 
ought to have been decided only before a court of judicature. Henry, 
in prosecution of some controversies in which he was involved with 
the Count of Auvergne, a vassal of the duchy of Guienne, had (A.D. 
J167) invaded the temtones of that nobleman, who had recourse 
to the King of France, his superior lord, for protection, and thereby 
kindled a war between the two monarchs But this war was, as usual,^ 
no less feeble in its operations than it was fnvolous m its cause and 
object , and after occasioning some mutual depredations,^ and some 
insurrections among the barons of Poictou and Guienne, was terminated 
by a peace The terms of this peace were rather disadvantageous to 
Henry, and prove that that pnnce had, by reason of his contest with 
the Church, lost the superiority which he had hitherto maintained over 
the crown of France; an additional motive to him for accommodating 
those differences 

^ The Pope and the king began at last to perceive, that, in the present 
situation of affairs, neither of them could expect a final and decisive 

1 Hoveden, p, 517, M. Pans, p. 75; Biceto, p. 547, Gervase, pp. 1402, i4a3, Robert 
<le Monte. 
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victory over the other, and that they had more to fear than to hope from 
the duration of the controversy Though the \igour of Henry’s govern- 
ment had confirmed his authoiity m all his dominions, his throne might 
be shaken by a sentence of excommunication, and if England itself 
could, by Its situation, be more easily guarded against the contagion 
of superstitious prejudices, his French provinces, at least, whose com- 
munication was open with the neighbounng states, would be much 
exposed, on that account, to some great revolution or convulsion 
(Epist St. Thom , p. 230). He could not, therefore, reasonably imagine 
that the Pope, while he retained such a check upon him, would 
formally recognise the Constitutions of Clarendon, which both put an 
end to papal pretensions in England, and would give an example to« 
other states of asserting a like independency (Ibid , p 276). Pope 
Alexander, on the other hand, being still engaged in dangerous wars 
with the Emperor Frederic, might justly apprehend that Henry, rather 
than relinquish claims of such impoitance, would join the party of his 
enemy, and as the tiials hitherto made of the spiritual weapons by 
Becket had not succeeded to his expectation, and everything had re- 
mained quiet in all the king’s dominions, nothing seemed impossible 
to the capacity and vigilance of so gieat a monarch. The disposi- 
tion of minds on both sides, resulting from these circumstances,, 
produced frequent attempts towaids an accommodation ; but as both 
parties knew that the essential ai ticks of the dispute could not then 
be terminated, they entertained a perpetual jealousy of each other, 
and were anxious not to lose the least advantage in the negotiation. 
The nuncios, Gratian and Vivian, having received a commissi(Mi to 
endeavour a reconciliation, met with the king m Normandy; and after all 
differences seemed to be adjusted, Henry offeied to sign the treaty, with 
a salvo to his royal dignity ; which gave such umbrage to Becket, that 
the negotiation, in the end, became fruitless, and the excommunications 
were lenewed against the king’s ministers Another negotiation was 
conducted at Montmirail, in presence of the King of France and the 
French prelates, where Becket also offered to make his submissions, 
with a salvo to the honour of God and the hberties of the Church ; 
which, for a like reason, was extremely offensive to the king, and len- 
dered the treaty abortive. A thud confeience (a.d 1169) under the 
same mediation was broken off, by Becket’s insisting on a like reserve 
in his submissions, and even in a fourth tieaty, when all the terms 
were adjusted, and when the primate expected to be introduced to the 
king, and to receive the kiss of peace, which it was usual for princes 
to grant m those times, and which was regarded as a pure pledge of 
forgiveness, Henry refused him that honour; under pretence that,, 
during his anger, he had made a rash vow to that purpose. This 
formality served, among such jealous spirits, to prevent the conclusion 
of the treaty; and though the difficulty was attempted to be overcome 
by a dispensation which the Pope granted to Henry from his vow, 
that prince could not be prevailed on to depart from the resolution 
which he had taken. 

In one of these conferences, at which the French ^king was present, 
Henry said to that monarch, ^ There have been many kings of England, 
^some of greater, some of less authonty than myself; therehave also been 
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^ many archbishops of Canterbury, holy and good men, and entitled to 
* every kind of respect ; let Becket but act towards me with the same 
‘ submission which the greatest of his predecessors have paid to the 
' least of mine, and there shall be no controversy between us/ Lewis 
was so struck with this state of the case, and with an offer which 
Henry made to submit his cause to the French clergy, that he could 
not forbear condemning the pnmate, and withdrawing his friendship 
from him during some time , but the bigotry of that prince, and their 
common animosity against Henry, soon produced a renewal of their 
former good correspondence. 

Ail difficulties were at last adjusted between the parties ; and the 
king (July 22, 1170) allowed Becket to return, on conditions which 
may be esteemed both honourable and advantageous to that prelate. 
He was not required to give up any nghts of the Church, or resign 
any of those pretensions which had been the onginal ground of the 
controversy. It was agreed that all these questions should be buried 
in oblivion ; but that Becket and his adherents should, without making 
any further submission, be restored to all their livings, and that even 
the possessors of such benefices as depended on the see of Canterbury, 
and had been filled dunng the pnmate*s absence, should be expelled, 
and Becket have liberty to supply the vacancies (Fitz-Steph , pp 68, 69 ; 
Hoveden, p. 520). In return for concessions which entrenched so 
deeply on the honour and dignity of the crown, Henry reaped only 
the advantage^ of seeing his ministeis absolved from the sentence of 
excommunication pronounced against them, and of preventing the 
interdict which, if these hard conditions had not been complied with, 
was ready to be laid on ail his dominions.^ It was easy to see how 
much he dreaded that event, when a prince of so high a spint could 
submit to terms so dishonourable in order to prevent it So anxious 
was Henry to accommodate all differences, and to reconcile himself 
fully with Becket, that he took the most extraordinary steps to flatter his 
vanity, and even, on one occasion, humiliated himself so far as to hold 
the stirrup of that pielate while he mounted (Epist. 45, lib v ). 

But the king attained not even that temporary tranquillity which 
he had hoped to reap from these expedients. Dunng the heat of his 
quarrel with Becket, while he was every day expecting an inteidict to 
e laid on his kingdom, and a sentence of excommunication to be 
fulminated against his person, he had thought it prudent to have his 
son, Prince Henry, associated with him m the royalty, and to make 
him be crowned king by the hands of Roger, Archbishop of York. By 
this precaution he both ensured the succession of that prince, which, 
considenng the many past irregularities in that point, could not but be 
esteemed somewhat precarious ; and he preserved at least his family 
on the throne, if the sentence of excommunication should have the 
effect which he dreaded, and should make his subjects renounce their 
allegiance to him. Though this design was conducted with expedition 
and secrecy, Becket, before it was carried into execution, had got 
intelligence of it; and being desirous of obstructing all Henry’s 
measures, as well as anxious to prevent this affront to himself, who 

1 Hist. Quad , p 104 , Brompton, p 1062 , Gervase, p 1408 , Epxst, St. Thom., pp 704, 
70s, 706, 707, 792, 793, 794 , Benedict Abbas , p. 70. 
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pretended to the sole nght, as Archbishop of Canterbury, to officiate 
m the coronation, he had inhibited aU the prelates of England from 
assisting at this ceremony, had procured from the Pope a mandate to 
the same purpose,^ and had incited the King of France to protest 
against the coronation of young Henry, unless the pnncess, daughter 
of that monarch, should at the same time receive the royal unction. 
There prevailed m that age an opinion which was akin to its other 
superstitions, that the royal unction was essential to the exercise of 
royal power (Epist. St. Thom , p 708). It was therefore natural both 
for the King of France, careful of his daughter's establishment, and 
for Becket, jealous of his own dignity, to demand in the treaty with 
Henry some satisfaction m this essential point Henry, after apologis- 
ing to Lewis for the omission with regard to Margaret, and excusing it 
on account of the secrecy and despatch requisite for conducting that 
measure, promised that the ceremony should be renewed in the persons 
both of the prince and pnncess; and he assuied Becket that besides 
receiving the acknowledgments of Roger and the other bishops for the 
seeming affront put on the see of Canterbury, the primate should, as a 
further satisfaction, recover his lights by officiating m this coionation 
But the violent spirit of Becket, elated by the power of the Church, 
and by the victory which he had already obtained over his sovereign, 
was not content with this voluntary compensation, but resolved to 
make the injury, which he pretended to have suffered, a handle for 
labng revenge on all his enemies. On hia arnval in England, he met 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of London and Salisbury, 
who were on their journey to the king in Normandy ; he notified to the 
archbishop the sentence of suspension, and to the two bishops that of 
excommunication, which, at his solicitation, the Pope had pronounced 
against them. Reginald de Wareime, and Gervase de Comhill, two of 
the king's ministers, who were employed on their duty in Kent, asked 
him, on hearing of this bold attempt, whether he meant to bnng fire 
and sword into the kingdom? But the primate, heedless of the re- 
proof, proceeded in the most ostentatious manner to take possession 
of his diocese In Rochester, and all the towns through which he 
passed, he wa^ received with the shouts and acclamations of the 
populace. As he approached Southwark, the clergy, the laity, men of 
all ranks and ages, came forth to meet him, and celebrated with hymns 
of joy his triumphant entrance. And though he was obliged, by order 
of the young prince, who resided at Woodstock, to return to his 
diocese, he found that he was not mistaken when he reckoned upon the 
highest veneration of the public towards his person and his dignity. 
He proceeded, therefore, with the more courage to dart his spiritual 
thunders ; he issued the sentence of excommunication against Robert 
de Broc, and Nigel de Sackville, with many others, who either had 
assisted at the coronation of the pnnce, or been active in the late' 
persecution of the exiled clergy This violent measure by which he, 
in effect, denounced war against the king himself, is commonly 
ascribed to the vindictive disposition and imperious character of 
Becket ; but as this prelate was also a man of acknowledged abilities, 
we are not, in his passions alone, to look for the cause of his conduct, 

^ Hist. Quad , p 103 ; Epist St. Thom , p 68a , Garase, p. 141a. 
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when he proceeded to these extremities against his enemies. His 
sagacity had led him to discover all Henryks intentions; and he 
proposed, by this bold and unexpected assault, to prevent the exe- 
cution of them. 

The king, from his expenence of the dispositions of his people, was 
become sensible that his enterprise had been too bold, m establishing 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, in defining all the branches of royal 
power, and in -endeavounng to extort from the Church of England, as 
well as firom the Pope, an express avowal of these disputed prerogatives. 
Conscious also of nis own violence in attempting to break or subdue 
the indexible pnmate, be was not displeased to undo that measure 
which had 'given his enemies such advantage against him ; and he was 
contented that the controversy should temiinate in that ambiguous 
wanner which was the utmost that princes, m those ages, could hope 
* attain in their disputes with the see of Rome. Though he dropped, 
for the present, the prosecution of Becket, he still reserved to himself 
the right of maintaining that, the Constitutions of Clarendon, the originai 
ground of the quanel, were both the ancient customs and the present 
law of the realm ; and though he knew that the papal clergy asserted 
them to be impious m themselves, as v ell as abrogated by the sentence 
of the sovereign pontiff, he intended, m spite of then clamours, steadily 
to put those laws in execution (Epist. St" Thom , pp 837, 839), and to 
trust to his own abilities and to the course of events for success in 
that perilous enterpnse He hoped that Becketts experience of a six 
years’ exile would, after his pnde was fully giatified by his restoration, 
be sufficient to teach him more reserve in his opposition , or if any 
controversy arose, he expected hencefoith to engage in a moie favour- 
able cause, and to maintain with advantage, while the primate was now 
in his power (Fitz-Steph , p. 65), the ancient and undoubted customs 
of the kingdom against the usurpations of the clergy. But Becket, 
determined not to betiay the ecclesiastical pnvileges by his con- 
nivance (Epist. St. Thom,, p. 345), and apprehensive lest a pnnee of 
such profound policy, if allowed to pioceed in his own way, might 
probably m the end prevail, resolved to take all the advantage which his 
present victory gave him, and to disconcert the cautious measures of 
the king by the vehemence and rigour of his owm conduct (Fitz-Steph , 
p 74). Assured of support from Rome, he was little intimidated by 
dangers which his courage taught him to despise, and which, even^ if 
attended with the most fatal consequences, would seive only to gratify 
his ambition and thirst of glory (Epist St Thom., pp 818, 848) 

When the suspended and excommunicated pi elates arnved at 
Baieux, where the king then resided, and complained to him of the 
violent proceedings of Becket, he instantly perceived the consequences , 
was sensible that his whole plan of operations were overthrown , fore- 
saw that the dangeious contest between the civil and spiritual poweis, 
a contest which be himself had first roused, but which he had en- 
deavoured by all his late negotiations and concessions to appease, 
m\ist come to an immediate and decisive issue , and he was thence 
thrown into the most violent commotion The Archbishop of York 
remarked to him, that so long as Becket lived he could never expect to 
enjoy peace or tianquillity ; the king himself bemg vehemently agitated, 
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burst forth into an exclamation against his seivants, whose want of 
zeal, he said, had so long left him exposed to the enterpnses of -^hat 
ungrateful and imperious prelate (Gervase, p 1414 , Parker, p 207). 
Four gentlemen of his household, Reginald Fitz-Urse, William de 
Traci, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Bnto, taking these passionate 
expressions to be a hint for Becket’s death, immediately communicated 
their thoughts to each othei, and swearing to avenge their prince's 
quarrel, secretly withdrew from court.^ Some menacing expiessions 
which they haddiopped gave a suspicion of their design, and the king 
despatched a messenger after them, charging them to attempt nothing 
against the person of the piimate (Hist Quad , p 144, Trivet, p 55), 
but these orders arnved too late to prevent their fatal purpose The 
four assassins, though tliey took different roads to England, arrived 
nearly about the same time at Saltwoode, near Canterbury ; and being 
there joined by some assistants, they proceeded in gieat haste to the 
archiepiscopal palace. They found the pnmate, who trusted entirely 
to the saciedness of his character, very slenderly attended; and 
though they thiew out many menaces and reproaches against him, he 
was so incapable of fear, that without using any precautions against 
their violence, he immediately went to St Benedict's church to hear 
vespers They (Dec 29, 1170) followed him thither, attacked him 
before the altar, and having cloven his head with many blows, retired 
without meeting any opposition This was the tragical end of Thomas 
it Becket, a prelate of the most lofty, intrepid, and inflexible spirit, who 
was able to cover to the world, and probably to himself, the enterprises 
of pnde and ambition under the disguise of sanctity and of zeal for the 
interests of religion; an extraordinary peisonage, surely, had he been 
allowed to remain in his first station, and had directed the vehemence 
of his character to the support of law and justice, instead of being 
engaged, by the prejudices of the times, to sacrifice all private duties 
and public connections to ties which he imagined, or represented, as 
supenor to every civil and political consideration. But no man who 
enters into the genius of that age can leasonably doubt of this prelate's 
sincerity. The spirit of superstition was so prevalent that it infallibly 
caught every careless reasoner, much more every one whose interest 
and honour and ambition were engaged to support it All the 
wretched literature of the times was enlisted on that side ; some faint 
glimmerings of common sense might sometimes pierce through the 
thick clouds of ignorance, or what was worse, the illusions of perverted 
science, which had blotted out the sun, and enveloped the face of 
nature * but those who preserved themselves untainted ♦by the general 
contagion proceeded on no principles which they could pretend to 
justify, they were more indebted to their total want of instruction 
than to their knowledge, if they still retained some share of under- 
standing ; folly was possessed of all the schools as well as -all the 
Churches, and her votaries assumed the garb of philosophers, together 
with the ensigns of spiritual dignities Throughout that large collec- 
tion of letters which bears the name of St. Thoms^, we find in all the 
retainers of that aspinng prelate, no less than in himself, a most entire 
and absolute conviction of the reason and piety of their own party, and 
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a disdain of their antagonists ; nor is there less cant and grimace in 
their style when they address each other, than when they compose 
manifestoes for the perusal of the public. The spint of revenge, 
violence, and ambition, which accompanied their conduct, instead of 
forming a presumption of hypocrisy, are the surest pledges of their 
sincere attachment to a ca^e which so much flattered these domi- 
neering passions. 

Henry, on the first report of Becketts violent measures, had purposed 
to have him arrested, and had already taken some steps towards the 
execution of that design. But the intelligence of his murder threw the 
prince into great consternation ; and he was immediately sensible of 
the dangerous consequences which he had reason to apprehend from 
so unexpected an event An archbishop of reputed sanctity assassin- 
ated before the altar, in the exercise of his functions, and on 
account of his zeal in maintaimng ecclesiastical pnvileges, must attain 
the highest honours of martyrdom, while his murderer would be 
ranked among the most bloody tyrants that ever were exposed to the 
hatred and detestation of manlani Intel diets and excommunications, 
weapons m themselves so terrible, would, he foresaw, be armed with 
double force when employed m a cause so much calculated to work on 
the human passions, and so peculiarly adapted to the eloquence of 
popular preachers and declaimers. In vam would he plead his own 
innocence, and even his total ignorance of the fact , he was sufficiently 
guilty, if the Church thought proper to esteem him such; and his 
concurrence m Beckefs martyrdom, becoming a religious opinion, 
would be received with all the implicit credit which belonged to 
the most established articles of faith These considerations gave the 
king the most unaffected concern ; and as it was extremely his interest 
to clear himself from all suspicion, he took no care to conceal the 
depth of his affiiction.^ He shut himself up from the hght of 
day, and from all commerce with his servants ; he even refused, 
dunng three days, all food and sustenance (Hist. Quad., p. 143). The 
courtiers, apprehending dangerous effects from his despair, were at 
last obliged to break m upon his solitude ; and they employed every 
topic of consolation, induced him to accept of nourishment, and occu- 
pied his leisure in taking precautions against the consequences which 
he so justly apprehended from the murder of the pnmate. 

The point of chief importance to Henry was to convince the Pope 
of his innocence; or rather, to persuade him that he would reap 
greater advantages fiom the submissions of England, than from 
proceeding to extremities against that kingdom. The Archbishop 
of Rouen, the Bishop of Worcester and Evreux, with five persons 
of inferior quahty, were (a.D T171) immediately despatched to 
Rome (Hoveden, p 526; M. Pans, p. 87), and orders were given 
them to perform their journey with the utmost expedition Though 
the name and authority of the court of Rome were so terrible in 
the remote countries of Europe, which were sunk in profound 
ignorance and were entirely unacquainted with its character and con- 
duct the Pope was so little revered at home, that his inveterate 
enemies surrounded the gates of Rome itself, and even controlled his 

5 Ypod Neust,p 447, M Pans, p 87, Diceto, p 556, Genase, p 1419 
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government in that city; and the ambassadors who, from a distant 
extremity of Europe, carried to him the humble, or rather abject sub- 
missions of the greatest potentate of the age, found the utmost 
difficulty to make their way to him, and to throw themselves at his 
feet It was agreed that Richard Barre, one of their number, should 
leave the rest behind, and run all the haSf^ds of the passage (Hoveden, 
p 52^ ^ Epist St Thom., p. 863), iif order to prevent the fatal conse- 
quences which might ensue from any delay m giving satisfaction to his 
holiness. He found, on his arnval, that Alexander was already wrought 
up to the greatest rage against the king; that Becket’s partisans -were 
daily stimulating him to revenge ; that the King of France had exhorted 
him to fulminate the most dreadful sentence against England, and that 
the very mention of Henry’s name before the sacred college was 
received with every expression of horror and execration. The Thurs- 
day before Easter was now approaching, when it is customary for the 
Pope to denounce annual cuises against all his enemies, and it 
was expected that Henry should, with all the preparations peculiar to 
the discharge of that sacred artilleiy, be solemnly comprehended in 
the number But Barre found means to appease the pontiff, and to 
deter him from a measure which, if it failed of success, could not 
afterwards be easily recalled; the anathemas were only levelled in 
general against all the actors, accomplices, and abettors of Becket’s 
murder. The Abbot of Valasse, and the Archdeacons of Salisbury and 
Lisieux, with others of Henry’s ministers, who soon after arrived, besides 
asserting their prince’s innocence, made oath before the whole con- 
sistory that he would stand to the Pope’s judgment in the affair, and 
make every submission that would be required of him. The terrible 
blow was thus artfully eluded , the Cardinals Albert and Theodin were 
appointed legates to examine the cause, and were ordered to proceed 
to Normandy for that purpose ; and though Henry’s foreign dominions 
were already laid under an interdict by the Archbishop of Sens, 
Becket’s great partisan, and the Pope’s legate in Fiance, the general 
expectation, that the monarch would easily exculpate himself from any 
concurrence in the guilt, kept every one in suspense, and prevented all 
the bad consequences dieaded from that sentence 
The clergy, meanwhile, though their rage was happily diverted fiom 
falling on the king, were not idle in magnifying the sanctity of Becket, 
in extolling the merits of his martyrdom, and in exalting him above all 
that devoted tribe, who, in several ages, had by their blood cemented 
the fabric of the temple. Other saints had only borne testimony by 
their sufferings to the general doctrines of Christianity; but Becket 
had sacrificed his life to the power and privileges of the clergy , and 
this peculiar merit challenged, and npt in vain, a suitable acknow- 
ledgment to his memory. Endless were the panegyrics on his 
virtues ; and the miracles, wrought by his relics, were more numerous, 
more nonsensical, and more impudently attested than those which ever 
filled the legend of any confessor or martyr. Two years after his 
death he was canonized by Pope Alexander, a solemn jubilee was 
established for celebrating his merits, his body was removed to a 
magnificent shrine, enriched with presents from all parts of Christen- 
dom; pilgrimages were performed to obtain his intercession with 
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Heaven, and it was computed that, in one year, above a hundred thou- 
sand piignms arrived in Canterbury, and paid their devotions at his 
tomb. It IS indeed a mortifying reflection to those who are actuated 
by the love of fame, so justly denominated the last infirmity of noble 
minds, that the wisest legislator and most exalted genius that ever 
reformed or enlightened the world can never expect such tributes of 
praise as are lavished on the memory of pretended saints, whose 
t whole conduct was probably, to the last degree, odious or contempt- 
ible, and whose industry was entirely directed to the pursuit of objects 
pernicious to mankind. It is only a conqueror, a personage no less 
entitled to our hatred, who can pretend to the attainment of equal 
renown and glory. * 

It may not be amiss to remark, before we conclude this subject of 
Tliomas k Becket, that the king, dm mg his controversy with that pre- 
late, was on every occasion more anxious than usual to express his zeal 
for religifm, and to avoid all appearance of a profane negligence on 
that head. He gave his consent to the imposing of a tax on all his 
dominions for the delivery of the Holy Land, now threatened by the 
famous Saladme. This tax amounted to twopence a pound for one 
year, and a penny a pound for the four subsequent (Chi on. Gervase, 
p. 1399; Pans, p. 74.) Almost all the princes of Europe laid a 
like imposition on their subjects, which received the name of Sala- 
dine’s tax. During tins penod, theie came over from Germany about 
thirty heretics of both sexes, under the direction of one Geiard, simple, 
ignorant people, who could give no account of their faith, but declared 
themselves ready to suffer for the tenets of their master. They made 
only one convex t in England, a woman as ignorant as themselves ; >et 
they gave such umbrage to the clergy, that they were delivered over to 
the secular arm, and were punished, by being burned on the forehead, 
and then whipped through the streets They seemed to exult in their 
sufferings, and as they went along, sung the beatitude, Blessed are ye 
when men hate you and persecute you.^ After they were whipped, they 
were thrust out almost naked in the midst of winter, and perished 
through cold and hunger; no one daring, or being willing, to give 
them the least relief. We are ignorant of the particular tenets of these 
people ; for it would be imprudent to rely on the representations left 
of them by the cleigy, who affix m that they denied the efficacy of the 
sacraments and the unity of the Church. It is probable that their 
departure from the standard of orthodoxy was still more subtle and 
minute They seem to have been the first that ever suffered for 
heresy m England 

As soon as Henry found that he was m no immediate danger fiom 
the thunders of the Vatican, he undertook an expedition against 
Iieland; adesign which he had long projected, and by which he hoped 
to recover his credit, somewhat impaiied by his late tiansactions with 
the hierarchy. 


1 Neubr., p 391 , M Pans, p, 74 ; H<»iLing , p 494. 
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CHAPTER IX 

HENRY IT. 

State of I r el a7id — Conquest of that isla^td — The kinq^s accommodation 
With the couft of Rome. — Revolt of young Henry and his brothers.-- 
Wars and insurrections — Wars with Scotland — Penance of Henry 
for Beckefs murder . — William^ King of Scotland^ defeated and 
taken prisoner. — The hinges accommodation with his sons. — The 
kinfs equitable admmikration. — Crusades. — Revolt of Prince 
Richard — Death and character of Henry. — Miscellaneous transac- 
tions of his reign. 

As Biitani was first peopled from Gaul, so was Ireland probably fioin 
Biitain, and the inhabitants of all these countiies seem to have been 
so many tribes of the Ceitse, who deiivc their oiigin fiom an antiquity 
that lies far beyond the lecoid of any history oi tiadition The lush, 
from the beginning of time, had been buiied in the most piofound bai- 
baiism and ignorance; and as they weie ne\er conquered, or even in- 
vaded by the Romans, from whom all the western w’oild derived its 
civility, tliey continued still in the most rude state of society, and weie 
distinguished by those vices alone, to which human nature, not tamed 
by education oi restrained by laws, is for ever subject The small 
principalities into which they weie divided, exercised perpetual rapine 
and violence against each other, the uncertain succession of their 
princes was a continual souice of domestic convulsions, the usual title 
of each petty soveieign was the murder of his predecessor; courage 
and force, though exeicised m the commission of crimes, weie more 
honoured than any pacific virtues , and the more simple arts of life, 
even tillage and agncultuie, were almost wholly unknown among them 
They had felt the invasion of the Danes and the other northern tubes, 
but these mioads, which had spread barbarism in other parts of Europe, 
tended rather to improve the Iiish; and the only towns which were 
to be found in the island had been planted along the coast by the free- 
booters of Norway and Denmaik The other inhabitants exercised 
pasturage m the open country; sought piotection from any danger m 
their forests and moi asses; and being divided by the fiercest animosi- 
ties against each other, weie still more intent on the means of mutual 
injury than on the expedients for common, or even for private interest 
Besides many small tribes, there were, in the age of Henry IL, fi^e 
principal sovereignties in the island, Munster, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, 
and Connaught , and as it had been usual for the one or the other of 
these to take the lead in their wars, there was commonly some prmce, 
who seemed for the time to act as monarch of Ireland, Rodenc 
O^Connor, King of Connaught, was then advanced to this dignity 
(Hoveden, p. 527) , but his government, ill obeyed even within its own 
territory, could not unite the people in any measures, either for the 
establishment of order or for defence against foreigners. The ambition 
of Henry had, very early in his reign, been moved by the prospect ol 
these advantages, to attempt the subjecting of Ireland; and a pretence 
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was only wanting to invade a people, who, being always confined to 
their own island, had never given any reason of complaint to any of 
their neighbours. For this purpose he had recourse to Rome, which 
assumed a right to dispose of kingdoms and empires ; and not foresee- 
ing the dangerous disputes which he was one day^ to maintain with 
that see, he helped, for present, or rather for an imaginary convenience, 
to give sanction to claims which were now become dangerous to all 
sovereigns. Adrian III., who then filled the papal chair, was by birth 
an Englishman; and being on that account the more disposed to oblige 
Henry, he was easily persuaded to act as master of the world, and to 
make, without any hazard or expense, the acquisition of a great island 
to his spiritual jurisdiction. The Insh had, by precedent missions 
from the Britons, been imperfectly converted to Christianity ; and, 
what the Pope regarded as the surest mark of their imperfect conver- 
sion, they followed the doctrines of their first teachers, and had never 
acknowledged any subjection to the see of Rome. Adrian, therefore, 
in the year 1156, issued a bull in favour of Henry; in which, after 
premising that this pnnce had ever shown an anxious care to enlarge 
the Church of God on earth, and to increase the number of His saints 
and elect in heaven, he represents his design of subduing Ireland as 
denved from the same pious motives He considers his care of pre- 
viously applying for the apostolical sanction as a sure earnest of 
success and victory ; and having established it as a point incontestible, 
that all Chnstian kingdoms belong to the patrimony of St Peter, he 
acknowledges it to be bis own duty to sow among them the seeds of the 
gospel, which might m the last day fructify to their eternal salvation 
He exhorts the king to invade Ireland, in order to extirpate the vice and 
wickedness of the natives, and oblige them to pay yearly, from every 
house, a penny to the see of Rome. He gives him entire right and 
authority over the island, commands all the inhabitants to obey him as 
their sovereign, and invests with full power all such godly instruments 
as he should think proper to employ in an enterprise thus calculated 
for the glory of God and the salvation of the souls of men ^ Henry, 
though armed with this authonty, did not immediately put his design 
in execution ; but being detained by more interesting business on the 
contment, waited for a favourable opportunity of invading Ireland. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, King of Leinster, had, by his licentious 
tyranny, rendered himself odious to his subjects, who seized with ala- 
cnty the first occasion that offered of throwing off the yoke, which was 
become gnevous and oppressive to them. This pnnce had formed a 
design ^on Dovergilda, wife of Oronc, Prince of Breffny ; and taking 
advantage of her husband’s absence, who being obliged to visit a dis- 
tant part of his terntory, had left his wife secure, as he thought, in an 
island surrounded by a bog, he suddenly invaded the place and car- 
ried off the princess (GiiSd Camb,, p 760) This exploit, though 
usual among the Irish, and rather deemed a proof of gallantry and 
spint (Spencer, vol vi ), provoked the resentment of the husband ; 
who, having collected forces, and being strengthened by the alliance 
of Roden c, King of Connaught, invaded the dominions of Dermot, 
and expelled him his kingdom. The exiled prince had recourse to 

^ M Pans, p 67 , Girald Cambr Spelm Concil , vol u , p sr , Rymer, vol. i., p 15. 
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Henry, who was at this time in Guienne, craved his assistance in 
restoring him to his sovereignty, and offered, on that event, to hold his 
kingdom m vassalage under the crown of England. Henry, whose 
views were already turned towards making acquisitions in Ireland, 
readily accepted the offer; but being at that time embarrassed by the 
rebellions of his French subjects, as well as by his disputes with the 
see of Rome, he declined for the present embarking in the enterprise, 
and gave Dermot no further assistance than letters patent, by whidh he 
empowered all his subjects to aid the Irish prince in the recovery of his 
dominions (Girald. Cambr., p. 760), Dermot, supported by this 
authority, came to Bristol , and after endeavounng, though for some 
time in vain, to engage adventurers in the enterprise, he at last formed 
a treaty with Richard, surnamed Strongbow, Earl of Strigul. This 
nobleman, who was of the illustrious house of Clare, had impaired his 
fortune by expensive pleasures ; and being ready for any desperate 
undertaking, he promised assistance to Dermot, on condition that he 
should espouse Eva, daughter of that pnnce, and be declared heir to all 
his dominions (Ibid., p. 761). While Richard was assembling his suc- 
cours, Dermot went into Wales, and meeting with Robert Fitz- 
Stephens, constable of Abertivi, and Maunce Fitz- Gerald, he also 
engaged them in his service, and obtained their promise of invading 
Ireland. Being now assured of succour, he returned privately to his 
own state; and lurking in the monastery of Femez, which he had 
founded (for this ruffian was also a founder of monastenes), he prepared 
everything for the reception of his English allies (Ibid., p. 761). 

The troops of Fitz-Stephens were first ready. That gentleman (A.D. 
1172) landed in Ireland with thirty knights, sixty esquires, and three 
hundred archers; but this small body, being brave men, not un- 
acquainted with discipline, and completely armed, a thing almost 
unknown in Ireland, struck a great terror into the barbarous inhabitants, 
and seemed to menace them with some signal revolution. The con- 
j'unction of Maurice de Pendergast, who about the same time, brought 
over ten knights and sixty archers, enabled Fitz-Stephens to attempt 
the siege of Wexford, a town inhabited by the Danes ; and after gam- 
ing an advantage, he made himself master of the place (Ibid., pp. 761, 
762). Soon after, Fitz-Gerald arrived with ten knights, thirty esquires, 
and a hundred archers (Girald. Cambr , p 766) , and being joined by 
the former adventurers, composed a force which nothing in Ireland was 
able to withstand Rodenc, the chief monarch of the island, was foiled 
m different actions ; the Prince of Ossory was obliged to submit, and 
give hostages for his peaceable behaviour; and Dermot, not content 
with being restored to his kingdom of Leinster, projected the dethron- 
ing of Rodenc, and aspired to the sole dominion over the Irish. ^ 

In prosecution of these views, he sent over a messenger to the Earl 
of Strigul, challenging the performance of his promise, and displaying 
the mighty advantages which might now be reaped by a reinforcement 
of warlike troops from England. Richard, not satisfied with the 
general allowance given by Henry to aU his subjects, went to that 
prince, then in Normandy, and having obtained a cold or ambiguous 
permission, prepared himself for the execution of his design. He first 
sent over Raymond, one of his retinue, with ten knights and seventy 
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arcberSj who, landing near Waterford, defeated a body of three thou- 
sand Insli that had ventured to attack hun (Ibtd., p. 767) : and as 
Rictod himself, who brought over two hundred horse and a body of 
archers, joined a few days after the victorious English, they made 
themselves masters of Waterford, and proceeded to Dublin, winch was 
taken! by assault Rodenc, m revenge, cut off the head of Deroot's 
natural son, who had been left as a hostage in his hands ; and Richard, 
marrying Eva, became soon after, by the death of Dermot^ master^ of 
the jbngdom of Leinster, and prepared to extend his authonty over 
' all Ireland. Rodenc and the other Irish princes were alarmed at the 
dai^n and combining together, besi^ed Dublin with an army of 
thHty thousand men ; but Earl Richard, making a sudden sally at the 
head of ninety knights, with their followers, put this numerous army 
to rout, chased them off the field, and pursued them with great 
slaughtser. None in Ireland now dared to oppose themselves to the 
En^sh (Girald. Cambn, p. 773). 

Henry, jealous of the progress made by his own subjects, sent 
orders to recall all the English, and be made preparations to attack 
Ireland in person (Ibid., p 770 ) ; but Richard, and the other adven- 
turers, found means to appease him, by making him the most humble 
submissions, and offering to hold all their acquisitions in vassalage to 
his crown (Ibid., p. 775) That monarch landed in Ireland at the head 
of five hundred Imights, besides other soldiers, he found the Insh so 
dispinted by their late misfortunes, that m a progress which he made 
through the island, he had no other occupation than to receive the 
homage of his new subjects. He left most of the Irish chieftains or 
pnnces in possession of their ancient territories , bestowed some lands 
on the English adventurers; gave Earl Richard the commission of 
seneschal in Ireland, and after a stay of a few months, returned in 
triumph to England. By these trivial exploits, scarcely worth relating, 
except for the importance of the consequences, was Ireland subdued, 
and annexed to the Enghsh crown. 

The low state of commerce and industry, dunng those ages, made 
it impracticable for princes to support regular armies which might 
retain a conquered country m subjection; and the extreme barbansm 
and poverty of Ireland could still less afford means of beanng the 
expense. The only expedient by which a durable conquest could then 
be made or maintained, was by pouring in a multitude of new in- 
habitants, dividmg among them the lands of the vanquished, establish- 
ing them in all offices of trust and authonty, and thereby transfoniiing 
the ancient inhabitants into a new people. By this policy, the 
northern invaders of old, and of late the Duke of Normandy, had 
been able to fix their dominion, and to erect kingdoms which remained 
stable on their foundations, and were transmitted to the posterity of 
the first conquerors. But the state of Ireland rendered that island so 
little inviting to the English,, that only a few of desperate fortunes could 
be persuaded, from time to time, to transport themselves thither 
(Brompton, p. 1069; Newbng,, p. 403); and instead of reclaiming the 
natives from their uncultivated manners, they were gradually assimi- 
lated to the ancient inhabitants, and degenerated from the customs of 
their own nation. It was also found requisite to bestow great military 
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and arbitiary powers on their leadeis, who commanded a handful of 
men amidst such hostile multitudes ; and law and equity, in a httle 
time, became as much unknown in the English settlements, as they 
had ever been among the Irish tribes. Palatinates were erected in 
favour of the new adventurers; independent authoiity conferred- the 
natives, never fully subdued, still retained their animosity agamst the 
conquerors ; their hatied was letaliated by like injuries, and from 
these causes, the Irish, during the course of four centuries, remained 
still savage and untractable; it was not till the latter end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign that the island was fuUy subdued, nor till that of her 
successor, that it gave hopes of becoming a useful conquest to the 
English nation. 

Besides that the easy and peaceable submission of the Insh left 
Henry no further occupation m that island, he was recalled from it by 
another incident which was of the last importance to his interest and 
safety. The two legates, Albert and Theodin, to whom was committed 
the trial of his conduct in the murdfer of Archbishop Becket, were 
arrived in Noimandy, and, being impatient of delay, sent him frequent 
letteis, full of menaces, if he protracted any longer makmg his appear- 
ance before them (Girald. Cambr., p 778). He hastened therefore to 
Normandy, and had a conference with them at Savigny, where their 
demands were so exorbitant, that he broke off the negotiation, 
threatened to return to Ireland,^ and bade them do their worst agamst 
him. They perceived that the season was now past for taking ad- 
vantage of that tragical incident; which, had it been hotly pursued by 
interdicts and excommunications, was capable of throwing the whole 
kingdom into combustion. But the time which Henry had happily 
gamed had contributed to appease the mmds of men , the event could 
not now have the same influence as when it was recent ; and as the 
clergy every day looked for an accommodation with the king, they had 
not opposed the pretensions of his partisans, who had been very in- 
dustrious m representing to the people his entire innocence in the 
minder of the piimate, and Ins ignorance of the designs formed by 
the assassins. The legates therefore found themselves obliged to lower 
their terms, and Henry was so foitunate as to conclude an accom- 
modation with them. He declaied upon oath, before the relics of the 
saints, that so far from commanding or desiring the death of the 
archbishop, he was extx*emely’ grieved when he received intelligence 
of It; but as the passion which he had expressed on account of that 
pielate’s conduct had probably been the occasion of his murder, he 
stipulated the following conditions as an atonement for the offence ; 
he promised that he should pardon all such as had been banished for 
adhering to Becket, and should restore them to their livings ; thstt the 
see of Canterbuiy should be lexnstated in all its ancient possessions; 
that he should pay the templars a sum of money sufficient for the 
subsistence of two hundred knights during a year in the Holy JLand ; 
that he should himself take the cross at the Chiistmas following, and 
if the Pope required it, serve thiee years against the infidels, either m 
Spam or Palestine , that he should not insist on the observance of such 
customs, derogatory to ecclesiastical privileges, as had been introduced 
in his own time ; and that he should not obstruct appeals to the Pope 
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in ecclesiastical causes, but should content himself with exacting 
sufficient security from such clergymen as left his dominions to prose- 
cute an appeal, that they should attempt nothing against the nghts of 
his crown.^ Upon signing these concessions, Henry received absolu- 
tion from the legates, and was confirmed in the grant of Ireland made 
by Pope Adrian (Brompton, p 1071 ; Liber. Nig Scac., p. 47) ; and 
nothing proves more strongly the great abilities of this monarch, than 
his extncating himself on such easy terms from so difficult a situation 
He had always insisted that the laws, established at Clarendon, con- 
tained not any new claims, but the ancient customs of the kingdom ; 
and he was still at liberty, notwithstanding the articles of this agree- 
ment, to maintain his pretensions. Appeals to the Pope were indeed 
permitted by that treaty , but as the king was also permitted to exact 
reasonable securities from the parties, and might stretch his demands 
on this head as far as he pleased, he had it virtually in his power to 
prevent the Pope from reaping any advantage by this seeming conces- 
sion. And on the whole, the Constitutions of Clarendon remained still 
the law of the realm ; though the Pope and his legates seem so little to 
have conceived the king’s power to he under any legal limitations, that 
they were satisfied with his departing, by treaty, from one of the most 
momentous articles of these constitutions, without requinng any repeal 
by the states of the kingdom. 

Henry, freed from this dangerous controversy with the ecclesiastics 
and with the see of Rome, seemed now to have reached the pinnacle 
of human grandeur and fehcity,and to be equally happy m his domestic 
situation and m his political government A numerous progeny of sons 
and daughters gave both lustre and authority to his crown, prevented 
the dangers of a disputed succession, and repressed all pretensions of 
the ambitious barons. The king’s precaution also, in establishing the 
several branches of his family, seemed well calculated to prevent all 
jealousy among the brothers, and to perpetuate the greatness of his 
family. He had appointed Henry, his eldest son, to be his successor 
in the kingdom of England, the duchy of Normandy, and the counties 
of Anjou, Maine, and Tourame , temtories which lay contiguous, and 
which, by that means, might easily lend to each other mutual assist- 
ance, both against intestine commotions and foreign invasions Richai d, 
his^ second son, was invested in the duchy of Guienne and county of 
Poictou; Geoffrey, his third son, inherited, in nght of his wife, the 
duchy of Brittany ; and the new conquest of Ireland was destined for 
the appanage of John, his fourth son. He had also negotiated, m 
favour of this last prince, a marriage with Adelais, the only daughter 
of Humbert, Count of Savoy and Maunenne , and was to receive as 
her dowry considerable demesnes m Piedmont, Savoy, Bresse, and 
Dauphmy ^ But this exaltation of his family excited the jealousy of 
all his neighbours, who made those very sons, whose fortunes he had 
so anxiously established, the means of embittering his future life, and 
disturbing his government. 

Young Henry, who was rising to man’s estate, began to display hib 
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Ypod iNeust , p 448 , Bened. Abb., p. 38 , Hoveden, p. 532 , Diceto, p 562 ; Brompton 
p. io8i| Rymer, vol. 1 , p 33, ^ r ^ > if 
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character, and aspire to independence * brave, ambitious, liberal, mu-* 
nificent, affable, he discovered qualities which give great lustre to 
youth, and prognosticate a shining fortune ; but unless tempered m ma- 
ture age with discretion, are the forerunners of the greatest calamities 
(Chron. Gerv , p. 1463). It is said that at the time when this prince 
received the royal unction, his father, in order to give greater dignity 
to the ceremony, officiated at table as one of the retinue ; and observed 
to his son, that never king was more royally served ^ It is nothing 
• extraordinary,' said young Henry to one of his courtiers, ‘ if the son 
‘ of a count should serve the son of a king.' This saying, which might . 
pass only for an innocent pleasantry, or even for an oblique compli- 
ment to ins father, was however regarded as a symptom of his aspiring 
temper; and his conduct soon after justified the conjecture. 

Henry, agreeably to the promise which he had given both to the 
Pope and Fiench king, permitted his son to be (AD. 1173) crowned 
anew by the hands of the Aichbishop of Rouen, and associated the 
Princess Margaret, spouse to young Henry, in the ceremony ^ He 
afterwards allowed him to pay a visit to his father-m-law at Pans, who 
took the oppoitunity of instilling into the young pnnce those ambitious 
sentiments to which he was naturally but too much inclined (Girald. 
Cambr., p. 782). Though it had been the constant practice of France, 
ever since the accession of the Capetian line, to crown the son during 
the lifetime of the father, without confernng on him any present par- 
ticipation of royalty; Lewis persuaded his son-in-law, that, by this 
ceremony, which in those ages was deemed so important, he had 
acquired a title to sovereignty, and that the king could not, without 
injustice, exclude him from immediate possession of the whole, or at 
least a part, of his dominions. In consequence of these extravagant 
ideas, Henry, on his return, desired the king to resign to him either 
the crown of England or the duchy of Normandy; discovered great 
discontent on the refusal ; spake in the most undutiful terms of his 
father ; and soon after, in concert with Lewis, made his escape to Pans, 
where he was protected and supported by that monarch 

While Henry was alarmed at this incident, and had the prospect of 
dangerous intrigues, or even of a war, which, ■whether successful or 
not, must be extremely calamitous and disagreeable to him, he received 
intelligence of new misfortunes, which must have affected him in the 
most sensible manner. Queen Eleanor, who had disgusted her first 
husband by her gallantnes, was no less offensive to her second by her 
jealousy ; and after this manner carried to extremity, in the different 
periods of her life, every circumstance of female weakness. She com- 
municated her discontents against Henry to her two younger sons, 
Geoffrey and Richard, persuaded them that they were also entitled to 
present possession of the territories assigned to them ; engaged them 
to fly secretly to the court of France, and was meditating, herself, an 
escape to the same court, and had even put on man's apparel for that 
purpose, when she was seized by orders from her husband, and thrown 

^ Hoveden, p. 529 , Diceto, p s6q f Brompton, p 1080 , Chron Gerv , p. 1421 : Trivet, 
p s8» It appears from Madox’s Hat sof the Exchequer, that sjlk garments were then known 
in England, and that the coronation robes of the young king and queen cost eighty-seven, 
pounds, ten shillings, and fourpence, money of that age 
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into confinement Thus Europe saw with astonishment the best and 
most indulgent of parents at war with his whole family; three boys^ 
scarcely arrived at the age of puberty, require a great monarch, in the 
full vigour of his age and height of his reputation, to dethrone himself 
in their favour; and several princes not ashamed to support them in 
these unnatural aid. absurd pretensions. 

Henry, reduced to this perilous and disagreeable situation, had 
recourse to tihe court of Rome; though sensible of the danger 
attending the interposition of ecclesiastical authority in temporal 
disputes, he apphed to the Pope, as his superior lord, to excom- 
municate his enemies, and by these censures to reduce to obedience 
hi® nn^tiful children, whom he found such reluctance to punish by 
the sword of the magistrate.^ Alexander, well pleased to exert his 
pow&f in so justifiable a cause, issued the bulls required of him ; but 
it was soon found that these spiritual weapons had not the same force 
as when employed in a spintud controversy ; and that the clergy wei;e 
very negligent in supporting a sentence which was nowise calculated 
to promote the immediate interests of their order. The king, after 
takmg in vain this huimliatmg step, was obliged to have recourse to 
arms, and to enhst such auxiharies as are the usual lesouice of tyrants, 
and have seldom been employed by so wise and just a monarch. 

The loose government which prevailed in all the States of Europe, 
the many pnv.*\te wars earned on among the neighbounng nobles, and 
the impossibihty of enfoicing any general execution of the laws, had 
encouraged a tnbe of banditti to distiiib everywhere the public peace, 
to infest the highways, to pillage the open country, and to brave aU the 
efforts of the civil magistrate, and even the excommunications of the 
Church, wluch weie fulminated against them (Neubrig , p 413). Troops 
of them were sometimes enlisted in the service of one prince or baron, 
sometimes in that of another; they often acted in an independent 
manner, under leaders of their own; the peaceable and industrious 
inhabitants, reduced to poverty by their ravages, were frequently 
obliged, for subsistence, to betake themselves to a like disorderly 
course of life; and a continual intestme war, pernicious to industry, 
as well as to the execution of justice, was thus earned on in the bowels 
of every kingdom (Chron Gerv., p. 1461). Those desperate rufiSans 
received the name sometimes of Brabangons, sometimes of Routiers 
or Cotteieaux; but for what leason is not agieed by historians, and 
they formed a kind of society or government among themselves, which 
set at defiance the rest of mankind. The greatest monarchs were not 
ashamed, on occasion, to have recourse to their assistance ; and as 
their habits of w^ar and depredation had given them expenence, haidi- 
ness, and comage, they generally composed the most formidable pait 
of those armies which decided the political quarrels of princes. 
Several of them were enlisted among the foixes levied by Henry's 
enemies (Petr. Bles., epist 47}; but the great treasures amassed by 
that prince enabled him to engage more numerous troops of them m 
his service , and the situation of his affairs rendered even such banditti 

^ Epist Petn Bles , epist 136, in Eiblio Patr , tom xxiv , p 104S His words are, ' Vestras 
' junsdictioras est regnum Anghae, et quantum ad feudatom juris obUgationem, vobis duntaxat 
*obno\ms teneor ’ Ihe same strange paper is in Rymer,vol 1,, p 35, and Trivet, vol i.,p.6s. 
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the only foices on whose fidehty he cotild repose any confidence. His 
licentious barons, disgusted with a vigilant government, w^e more 
-desirous of being ruled by young princes, ignorant of public affairs, 
remiss in their conduct, and profuse m their grants (Diceto, p. 570); 
and as the king had insured to his sons the succession to every par- 
ticular province of his dominions, the nobles dreaded no danger in 
adhenng to those who, they knew, must some time become their 
sovereigns Prompted by these motives, many of the Norman nobihty 
had deserted to his son Henry; the Breton and Gascon barons seemid 
equally disposed to embrace the quarrel of Geoffrey and Richard 
Disaffection had crept m among the English; and the Earls of 
Leicester and Chester, in particular, had openly declared against the 
king. Twenty thousand Brahangons, therefore, joined to some troops 
which he brought over from Ireland, and a few barons of approved 
fidelity, formed the sole force with which he intended to resist his enemies. 

Lewis, in order to bind the confedeiates in a closer union, summoned 
{A.D. 1173) at Pans an assembly of the chief vassals of the crown, 
received their approbation of his measures, and engaged them by oath 
to adhere to the cause of young Hcmy. This prince, in return, bound 
himself by a like tie never to desert his French allies; and having 
made a new great seal, he lavishly distubuted among them many con- 
siderable parts of those territories which he purposed to conquer from 
his father. The Counts of Flanders, Boulogne, Blois, and Eu, partly 
moved by the general jealousy ansing from Henryks power and am- 
bition, partly allured by the prospect of reaping advantage from the 
inconsiderate temper and the necessities of the young pimce, declared 
openly in favour of the latter. Wiiiiam, King of Scotland, had also 
entered into this great confederacy; and a plan was concerted for 
a general invasion on different paits of the king’s extensive and 
factious dominions 

Hostilities were first commenced by the Counts of Flanders and 
Boulogne on the frontiers of Normandy. Those princes laid siege to 
Aumale, which was delivered into their hands by the treachery of the 
count of that name ; this nobleman surrendered himself prisoner, and 
on pretence of thereby paymg his ransom, opened the gates of all his 
other fortresses. The two counts next besieged and made themselves 
masters of Drmcourt ; but the Count of Boulogne was here mortally 
wounded in the assault; and this mcident put some stop to the progress 
of the Flemish arms. 

In another quarter, the King of France being strongly assisted hf 
his vassals, assembled a gieat army of yooolcnights and their followers 
on horseback, and a propoitionable number of infantry; canymg 
young Henry along with him, he laid siege to Vemeuil, which was 
vigorously defended by Hugh de Lacy and Hugh de Beauciiamp, the 
governors. After he had lam a month before the place, the gamson, 
being straitened for pi ovisions, were obliged to capitulate; and they 
engaged, if not relieved within three days, to surrender the town, and 
to retire into the citadel On the last of these days, Henry appeared 
with his army upon the heights of Vemeuil Lewis, dreading an 
attack, sent the Archbishop of Sens and the Count of BIois to^ the 
English camp, and desired that next day should be appointed for a 
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conference, in Older to establish a general peace, and terminate the 
difference between Henry and his sons. The king, who passionately 
desired this accommodation, and suspected no fraud, gave his consent ; 
but Lewis that morning, obliging the gamson to surrender, according 
to the capitulation, set fire to the place, and began to retire with his 
army. Henry, provoked at this artifice, attacked the rear with vigour, 
put them to rout, did some execution, and took several prisoners. The 
French army, as their time of service was now expired, immediately 
dispersed themselves into their several provinces, and left Henry free 
to prosecute^ his advantages against his other enemies 

The nobles of Brittany, instigated by the Earl of Chester and Ralph 
de Fougeres, were all m arms , but their progress was checked by a 
body cJ Brabangons, which the king, ^fter Lewises retreat, had sent 
against them. The two aimies came to an action near Dol, where the 
jrebeis were defeated, 1500 killed on the spot, and the leaders, the 
^Earls of Chester and Fougeres, obliged to take shelter in the town of 
'Bol. Henry hastened to form the siege of that piace, and carried on 
the attack with such ardour, that he obliged the governor and garnson 
to surrender themselves pnsoneis. By these vigorous measures and 
happy successes^ the insurrections were entirely quelled in Brittany; 
and the king, thus fortunate in all quarters, willingly agreed to a con- 
ference with Lewis, in hopes that his enemies, finding all their mighty 
efforts entirely frustrated, would terminate hostilities on some moderate 
and reasonable conditions 

The two monarchs met between Trie and Gisors , and Henry had 
here the mortification to see his three sons in the retinue of his moital 
enemy. As Lewis had no other pretence for war than supporting the 
claims of the young princes, the king made them such offers as childien 
might be ashamed to insist on, and could be extorted from him by 
nothing but his parental affection, or by the present necessity of his 
affairs (Hoveden, p 539). He insisted only on retaining the sovereign 
authonty in all his dominions; but offered young Henry half the 
revenues of England, with some places of surety in that kingdom , or, if 
he rather chose to reside m Normandy, half the levenues of that duchy, 
with all those of Anjou He made a like offer to Richard in Guienne , 
he promised to resign Biittany to Geoffrey, and if these concessions 
weie not deemed sufficient, he agreed to add to them whatever the 
Pope^s legated, who weie present, should requiie of him (Ibid , p 536; 
Brompton, p. 10S8) The Eail of Leicester was also present at the nego- 
tiation; and either from the impetuosity of his tempei, 01 from a view 
of abruptly breaking off a conference which must cover the allies with 
confusion, he gave vent to the most violent repi caches against Henry, 
and he even put his hand to his swoid, as if he meant to attempt some 
violence against him This furious action threw the whole company 
into confusion, and put an end to the treaty (Hoveden, p 536) 

The chief hopes of Henry's enemies seemed now to depend on the 
state of affairs in England, where his authority was exposed to the 
most imminent danger One article of Prince Heniy's agreement 
with his foreign confederates was, that he should resign Kent, with 
Dover, and all its other fortresses, into the hands of the Earl of 
Flanders (Hoveden, p. 533 , Brompton, p. 1084; Neubr, p, 508}. Yet 
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so little national or public spirit prevailed among the independent 
English nobility, so wholly bent were they on the aggrandisement each 
of himself and his own family, that, notwithstanding this pernicious 
concession, which must have produced the ruin of the kingdom, the 
greater part of them had conspired to make an insurrection, and to 
support the prince's pretensions. The king's principal resource lay in 
the Church and the bishops, with whom he was now in perfect agree- 
ment ; whether that the decency of their character made them 
ashanied of supporting so unnatural a rebellion, or that they were 
entirely satisfied with Henry's atonement for the murder of Becket, 
and for his fonner invasion of ecclesiastical immunities. That prince 
however, had resigned none of the essential rights of his crown in the 
accommodation ; he maintained still the same prudent jealousy of the 
court of Rome , admitted no legate into England, without his swearing 
to attempt nothing against the royal prerogatives , and he had even 
obliged the monks of Canteibur}", who pretended to a free election on 
the \ acancy made by the death of Becket, to choose Roger, Prior of 
Do\er, in the place of that turbulent prelate (Hoveden, p. 537). 

The King of Scotland made an iiiuption into Northumberland and 
committed gieat devastations; but being opposed by Richard de Lucy, 
whom Henry had left guardian of the realm, he retreated into his own 
country, and agreed to a cessation of arms. This truce enabled the 
guardian to march southward with his army, in order to oppose an 
invasion which the Earl of Leicester at the head of a great body of 
Flemings had made upon Suffolk The Flemings had been joined by 
Hugh Bigod, who made them masters of his castle of Framlingham ; 
and marching into the heart of the kingdom, where they hoped to be 
supported by Leicester's vassals, they were met by Lucy, who, assisted 
by Humphrey Bohun, the constable, and the Earls of Arundel, Glou- 
cester, and Cornwall, had advanced to Farnham with a less numerous* 
but braver army, to oppose them The Flemings, who were mostly 
weavers and aitificers (for manufactures were now beginning to be 
established in Flanders), were broken in an instant, 10,000 of them 
were put to the sword, the Earl of Leicester was taken prisoner, and 
the remains of the invaders were glad to compound for a safe retreat 
into their own country 

This gi'eat defeat did not dishearten the malcontents, who, being 
supported by the alliance of so many foreign princes, and encourag^ 
by the king's own sons, detennined to persevere in their enterprise;. 
The Eail of Ferrars, Roger de Moubray, Archetil de Mallory, Richaid 
de Moreville, Hamo de Mascie, together with many friends of the 
Eans oi Leice^er and Chester, rose (a.d. i i 74) in arms ; the fidelity 
<H the Earls of Clare and Gloucester were suspected ; and the guardian* 
though vigorously suppoited by Geoffrev, Bishop of Lincoln, the king's 
natural son by the fair Rosamond, found it difficult to defend himself 
on all quarters from so many open and concealed enemies. The 
more to augment the confusion, the King of Scotland, on the expira- 
tion of the truce, broke into the northern provinces with a great army 
(Heming, p, 501) of 80,000 men; which, though undisciplined and 
disorderly, and better fitted for committing devastation than for 
executing any military , enterprise, was become dangerous from the 
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present factious and tuibulent spirit of the kingdom. Heniy, who had 
bafiSed all his enemies in France, and had put his frontiers in a posture 
of defence, now found England the seat of danger, and he determined 
by his presence to overawe the malcontents, or by his conduct and 
courage to subdue them He landed at Southampton ; and knowing 
the influence of superstition over the minds of the people, he hastened 
to Canterbury, in order to make atonement to the ashes of Thomas k 
Becket, and tender his submissions to a dead enemy. As ?oon (July 
8, 1174) as he came within sight of the church of Canterbury, he dis- 
mount^, walked barefoot towards it, prostrated himself before the shrine 
of tibe ssant, remained in fasting and prayer during a whole day, and 
Wiatciied all night the holy relics. Not content with this hypocritical 
detdicsBi towards a man whose violence and ingratitude had so long 
his government, and had been the object of his most 
inveterate animosity, he submitted to a penance still more singular 
and humiliating He assembled a chapter of the monks, disrobed 
himself before them, put a scourge of discipline into the hands of each, 
and presented his bare shoulders to the lashes which these ecclesiastics 
successively inflicted upon him. Next day he received absolution? 
and departing for London, got soon after the agreeable intelligence of 
a great victory which his generals had obtained over the Scots, and 
which, being gained, as was reported, on the very day of his absolution, 
was regarded as the earnest of his final reconciliation with Heaven 
and with Thomas k Becket 

William, King of Scots, though repulsed before the castle of Priid- 
how and other fortified places, had committed the most horrible 
depredations upon the northern pro\’inces ; but on the approach of 
Ralph de Glan\ille, the famous justiciary, seconded by Bernard de 
Baliol, Robert de StutCMlle, Odonel de Umfreville, William de Vesciy 
and other northern barons, together with the gallant Bishop of Lincoln, 
he thought proper to retreat nearer his own country, and he fixed his 
camp at Alnwick. He had here weakened his army extremely by 
sending out numerous detachments in order to extend bis ravages ; 
and he lay absolutely safe, as he imagined, from any attack of the 
enemy. But Glanville, informed of his situation, made a hasty and 
fatiguing march to Newcastle , and allowing his soldiers only a small 
interval for refreshment, he immediately set out towards evening for 
Alnwick. He marched that mght above thirty miles ; arrived m the 
morning, under cover of a mist, near the Scottish camp, and regardless 
of the great numbers of the enemy, he (July 13) began the attack with 
his small but detennined body of cavalry William was living in 
such supine security, that he took the English at first for a body of his 
own ravagers, who were returning to the camp ; but the sight of their 
banners convincing him of his mistake, he entered on the action 
with no greater body than a hundred horse, in confidence that the 
numerous amiy which surrounded him would soon hasten to his relief. 
He was dismounted on the first shock, and taken prisoner ; while his 
troops, heanng of this disaster, fled on all sides with the utmost precipi- 
tation. The dispersed ravagers made the best of their way to their own 
countiy ; and discord ansmg among them, they proceeded even to 
mutual hostilities, and suffered more from each other’s sword than 
from that of the enemy. 
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This great and important victory proved at last decisive in favour of 
Henry, and entirely broke the spirit of the English rebels. The Bishop 
of Durham, who was preparing to revolt, made his submissions ; Hugh 
Bigod, though he had received a strong reinforcement of Flemings, 
was obliged to surrender ail his castles, and throw himself on the ki^s 
mercy,- no better resource was left to the Earl of Ferrars and Koga: 
de Moubray; the infenor rebels, imitating the example, all Engknd 
was restored to tranquillity m a few weeks ; and as the king appeared 
to lie under the immediate protection of Heaven, it was deemed im- 
pious any longer to resist him. The clergy exalted anew the merits 
and powerful intercession of Becket; and Henry, instead of opposing 
the superstition, plumed himself on the new fnendship of the sain^ 
and propagated an opinion which was so favourable to his interests 
(Hoveden, p. 539). 

Pnnce Henry, who was ready to embark at Gravelmes with the 
Earl of Flanders and a great army, hearing that his partisans in 
England were suppressed, abandoned all thoughts of the enterpnse, 
and joined the camp of Lewis, who, during the absence of the king, had 
made an irruption into Normandy, and had laid siege to Rouen 
(Brompton, p. 1096). The place was defended with great vigour by 
the inhabitants , ^ and Lewis, despairing of success by open force, 
tned to gam the town by a stratagem, which, m that superstitious age, 
was deemed not very honourable. He proclaimed in his own camp a 
cessation of arms, on pretence of celebrating the festival of St. Laurence; 
and when the citizens, supposing themselves in safety, were so im- 
prudent as to remit their guard, he purposed to take advantage of their 
secunty. fiappily, some pnests had, from mere curiosity, mounted a 
steeple where the alarm-bell hung, and observing the French camp in 
motion, they immediately rang the bell, and gave warning to the in- 
habitants, who ran to their several stations The French, who, on 
hearing the alarm, hurried to the assault, had already mounted the 
walls m several places ; but being repulsed by the enraged citizens, 
were obliged to retreat with considerable loss.® Next day, Henry, 
who had hastened to the defence of his Norman dominions, passed 
over the bndge in tnumph ; and entered Rouen in sight of the French 
army. The city was now in absolute safety ; and the king, in order 
to brave the French monarch, commanded the gates, which had 
been walled up, to be opened, and he prepared to push his advantages 
against the enemy. Lewis saved himself from this penious situation by 
a new piece of deceit not so justifiable. The French monarch pro- 
posed a conference for adjusting the terms of a general peace, which 
he knew would be greedily embraced by Henry, and while the ICksg 
of England trusted to the execution of bis promise, he made at 
with his army into France. 

There was, however, a necessity on both sides for an accommodation. 
Henry could no longer bear to see his three sons in the hands of his 
enemy ; and Lewis dreaded lest this great monarch, victorious in all 
quarters, crowned with glory, and absolute master of his dominions, 
might taie revenge for the many dangers and disquietudes which the 
arms, and sriU more, the intrigues of France, m his disputes, both 
^ Diceto, p. 578, * Brompton, p 1096 , Neufeig, p* 411: 5 Hemmg, p 503* 
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with Becket and his sons, found means to raise him. After making a 
cessation of arms, a conference was agreed on near, Tours, where 
Henry granted his sons much less advantageous terms than he had 
formerly offered ; and he received their submissions. The most mate- 
nal of his concessions were some pensions which he stipulated to pay 
them, and some castles which he granted them for the place of their 
residence, together with an indemnity for all their adherents, who were 
restored to their estates and honours ^ 

Of all those who had embraced the cause of the young prince, Wil- 
liam, King of Scotland, was the only considerable loser by that invi- 
dious and unjust enterprise Henry delivered from confinement, without 
exacting any ransom, about nine hundred knights whom he had taken 
prisoners; but it cost William the ancient independency of his crown 
as the price of his liberty. He stipulated to do homage to Henry for 
Scotland and all his other possessions; he engaged that all the barons 
and nobility of his kingdom should also do homage ; that the bishops 
should take an oath of fealty; that both should swear to adhere to 
the King of England against their native prince, if the latter should 
break his engagements, and that the fortresses of Edinburgh, Stirling, 
Berwick, Roxborough,and Jedborough should be delivered into Kent's 
hands, till the performance of articles.^ This severe and humiliating 
treaty was executed m its full ngour. William, being released (loth 
August, 1175), brought up all his barons, prelates, and abbots; and 
they did homage to Henry in the cathedral of York, and acknowledged 
him and his successors for their supenor lord (Bened Abb,p. 113). The 
English monarch stretched still further the ngour of the conditions 
which he exacted He engaged the king and states of Scotland to make 
a perpetual cession of the fortresses of Berwick and Roxborough, and to 
allow the castle of Edmbuigh to remain m his hands for a limited time. 
This was the first great ascendant which England obtained over Scot- 
land; and indeed the first important transaction which had passed 
between the kingdoms. Few pnnces have been so fortunate as to gain 
so considerable advantages over their weaker neighbours with less 
violence and injustice than w’^as practised by Henry against the King of 
Scots, whom he had taken pnsoner m battle, and who had wantonly 
engaged in a war in which all the neighbours of that prince, and even 
his own family, were, without provocation, combined against him.^ 
Henry having thus, contrary to expectation, extricated himself with 
honour from a situation in which his throne was exposed to great dan- 
ger, was employed for several years m the administiation of justice, in 
the execution of the laws, and in guarding against those inconveniences 
which either the past convulsions of his state, or the political institu- 
tions of that age unavoidably occasioned. The provisions which he 
made, show such largeness of thought as qualified him for being a 

1 Rymer, vol i , p. 35, Bened AbB , p. 88 , Hovcden, p 540 , Diceto, p. 583 ; Brompton, 
p 1008 , Heming, p 505 , Chron Dunst , p 36 

* M Pans, p 91 , Chron Dunst , p 36 j Hoveden, p 545 , M. West , p 231 ; Diceto, 
p 584 , Brompton, p 1103 Rymer, vol i , p 30, Liber Niger Scaccani, p 36 

* Some Scotch histonans pretend that William paid besides, 100,000/ of ransom, which, 
is quite incredible The ransom of Richard I , who, besides England, possessed so many 
nch temtones in France, was only 150,000 marks, and yet was levied with great difBculty. 
Indeed, two thirds of it only could be pmd before ms deliverance 
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legislator, and they were commonly calculated as well for the future 
as the present happiness of his kingdom. 

He enacted (a.d. 1176) severe penalties against robbery, murder, 
false coming, arson; and ordained that these crimes should be 
punished by the amputation of the right hand and nght foot (Bened. 
Abb., p. 132, Hoveden, p 549). The pecuniary commutation for 
crimes, which has a false appearance of lenity, had been gradually 
disused, and seems to have been entirely abolished by the ngour of these 
statutes. The superstitious trial by water oideal, though condemned 
by the Church (Selden, Spiciieg ad Eadmer, p. 204), still subsisted ; 
but Henry ordained, that any man accused of murder, or any 
heinous felony, by the oath of the legal knights of the county, should, 
even though acquitted by the oideal, be obliged to abjure the realm 
(Bened, Abbas., p 132), 

All advances towards reason and good sense are slow and gradual. 
Henry, though sensible of the great absurdity attending the tnal by 
duel or battle, did not venture to abolish it he only admitted either of 
the parties to challenge a trial by an assize or jury or twelve freeholders 
(Glanv., lib 11., cap 7) This latter method of trial seems to have 
been very ancient m England, and was fixed by the laws of King 
Alfred: but the barbaious and violent genius of the age had of late 
given more credit to the trial by battle, which had become the general 
method of deciding all impoitant controversies It was never abolished 
by law in England ; and there is an instance of it so late as the reign 
of Elizabeth. But the institution levived by this king, being found 
more reasonable and more suitable to a civilized people, gradually 
prevailed over it 

The partition of England into four divisions, and the appointment of 
itinerant justices to go the circuit in each division, and to decide the 
causes in the counties, was another important ordinance of this prince, 
which had a direct tendency to cuib the oppressive barons, and to pro- 
tect the inferior gentiy and common people in their property (Hoveden, 
p 590). Those justices were either prelates or considerable noblemen, 
who, besides carrying the authority of the king^s commission, were 
able, by the dignity of their own character, to give w eight and credit to 
, the law^s. 

That there might be fewer obstacles to the execution of justice, the 
king was vigilant m demolishing all the new erected castles of the 
nobility, in England as well as in his foreign dominions, and he per- 
mitted no fortress to remain in the custody of those whom he found 
reason to suspect (Benedict. Abbas , p. 202 ; Diceto, p. 585). ^ 

But lest the kingdom should be weakened by this demolition of the 
fortresses, the king fixed an assize of arms, by which all his subjects 
were obliged to put themselves m a situation for defending themselves 
and the realm. Every man possessed of a knighds fee was ordained 
to have for each fee a coat of mail, a helmet, a shield, and a lance ; 
every free layman possessed of goods to the value of sixteen" marks, 
was to be armed m like manner, every one that possessed ten marks was 
obliged to have an iron gorget, a cap of iron, and a lance; all burgesses 
were to have a cap of iron, a lance, and a wambais; that is, a coat 
quilted with wool, tow, or such-like materials (Bened. Abb., p 305 ; 
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Anna!. Waverl, p. i6i). It appears that archery, fdr which the English 
were afterwards so renowned, had not become Yery common among 
them. The spear was the chief weapon employed in battle. 

The clergy and the laity were, during that age, in a strange situation 
with regard to each other, and such as may seem totally incompatible 
with a civilised and indeed with any species of government If a cfergy- 
man were guilty of murder, he could be punished by degradation dnly | 
if he were murdered, the murderer was exposed to nothing btft excom- 
munication and ecclesiastical censures, and the cnme was atoned for 
by penances and submission.^ Hence the assassins of Thomas h 
Becket himself, though guilty of the most atrocious wickedness and 
the most repugnant to the sentiments of that age, lived securely in 
their own houses, without being called to account by Henry himself, 
who was so much concerned, both in honour and interest, to punish 
that crime, and who professed or affected on all occasions, the most 
extreme abhorrence of it. It was not till they found their presence 
shunned by every one as excommunicated persons, that they were 
induced to take a journey to Rome to throw themselves at the feet of 
the pontiff, and to subrmt to the penances imposed upon them ; after 
which they continued to possess, without molestation, their honours 
and fortunes, and seem even to have recovered the countenance and 
good opinion of the public. But as the king, by the constitutions of 
Clarendon, which he endeavoured still to maintain (Chron Gervase, 

^ p. 1433), had subjected the clergy to a tnal by the civil magistrate, it 
seemed but just to give them the protection of that power to which 
they owed obedience, it was enacted that the murderers of clergymen 
should be tried befoie the justiciary, in the presence of the bishop or 
his official ; and besides the usual punishment for murder, should be 
subjected to the forfeiture of their estates, and a confiscation of their 
goods and chattels (Diceto, p. 592 ; Chron Gervase, 1433). 

The king passed an equitable law, that the goods of a vassal should 
not be seized for the debt of his lord, unless the vassal be surety for 
the debt; and that the rents of vassals should be paid to the creditors 
of the lord, not to the lord himself It is remarkable that this law was 
enacted by the king m a council which he held at Vemeuil, and which 
consisted of some prelates and barons of England, as well as some of ^ 
Normandy, Pictou, Anjou, Marne, Touraine, and Bnttany; and the 
statute took place in all these last mentioned tenitoiies,® though totally 
unconnected with each other,® a certain proof how irregular the 
ancient feudal government was, and how near the sovereigns in some 
instances appioached to despotism, though in others they seemed 
scarcely to possess any authoiity. If a pnnce much dreaded and 
levered, like Henry, obtained but the appearance of general consent to 
an ordinance which was equitable and just, it became immediately an 
established law, and all his subjects acquiesced m it If the prince 

3 Petn Blessen , epist , 73 , apud Bibl Patr , tom xxiv , p ggse. 

® Bened Abb , p. 24S It was usual for thekinpfs of England, after the conquest of Ireland, 
to summon barons and members of that country to the English parliament Molmeux’s 
of Ireland, p 64, 65, 66 

3 Spelman even doubts whether the law were not also e\tended to England. If it were not, 
it could only be because Henry did not choose it, for his authonty was greater in that ling* 
dom than m his transmarine dominions. 
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was hated or despised, if the nobles who supported him had small 
influence, if the humours of the times disposed the people to question 
the justice of his ordinance, the fullest and most authentic assembly 
had no authority. Thus all was confusion and disorder; no r^ular 
idea of a constitution : force and violence decided everything. 

The success which had attended Henry in his wars did not much 
encourage his neighbours to form any attempt against him; and his 
transactions with them, during se\eral years, contain little memorable- 
Scotland remained m that state of feudal subjection to which he had 
reduced it, and gave him no further inquietude. He sent over his 
fourth, son John, into Ireland, with a view of making a more complete 
conquest of the island; but the petulance and incapacity of this 
pnnce, by which he enraged the Irish chieftains, obliged the king soon 
after to recall him (Bened. Abb , p 437, etc ). The King of France 
had fallen into an abject superstition ; and was induced by a devotion 
more sincere than that of Henry, to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Becket, in order to obtain his intercession for the cure of Philip, his 
eldest son. He probably thought himself well entitled to the favour of 
that saint, on account of their ancient intimacy; and hoped that 
Becket, whom he had protected while on earth, would not now, when 
he was so highly exalted m heaven, forget his old friend and bene- 
factor. The monks, sensible that their sainPs honour was concerned 
in the case, failed not to publish that Lewis’s prayers were answered, 
and that the young prince was restored to health by Beckef s inter- 
cession. That king himself was soon after struck with an apoplexy, 
which deprived him of his understanding; Philip, though a youth of 
fifteen, took on him the administration till his father’s death, which 
happened soon after, opened his way to the throne ; and he proved the 
ablest and gieatest monarch that had governed that kingdom since the 
age of Charlemagne. The supenor years, however, and experience of 
Henry, while they moderated his ambition, gave him such an ascend- 
ant over this prince, that no dangerous nvalship for a long time arose 
between them. The English monarch, instead of taking advantage of 
his own situation, rather employed his good offices in composing the 
quarrels which arose in the royal family of France; and he was 
successful in mediating a reconcilation between Philip and his mother 
and uncles. These services were but ill requited by Philip, who, when 
he came to man’s estate, fomented all the domestic discords m the 
royal family of England, and encouraged Henry’s sons m their un- 
grateful and uiidutiful behavour towards him. 

Prince Henry, equally impatient of obtaining power, and incapable 
of using it, lenewed to the king the demand of his resigning Hof- 
mandy, and on meeting with a refusal, he fled with his consort to the 
court of France ; but not finding Phihp at that time disposed to enter 
into war for his sake, he accepted of his father’s offers of reconciliation, 
and made him submissions It was a cruel circumstance in the king’s 
fortune, that he could hope for no tranquillity from the criminal enter- 
prises of his sons but by their mutual discord and ammosMi^s^ which 
disturbed his family and threw his state into convulrions. Richard, 
whom he had made master of Guienne, and who had displayed his 
valour and military genius by suppressmg the revolts of his mutmous 
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barons, refused to obey Henry's orders in doing homage to his elder 
brother for that duchy, and he defended himself against young Henry 
and Geoffrey, who, uniting tbeir arms, earned war into his territories 
(Ypod. Neust, p 451; Bened. Abb, p. 383; Diceto, p. 617.) The 
king, with some difficulty, composed this difference ; but immediately 
found his eldest son engaged in conspiracies and ready to take arms 
against himself. While the young prince was conducting these 
criminal intrigues, he was seized with a fever at Martel, a castle near 
Turenne, to which he had retired m discontent; and seeing the 
approaches of death, he was at last struck with remorse for his unduti- 
ful behaviour towards his father. He sent a message to the king, who 
was not far distant, expressed his contrition for his faults, and en- 
treated the favour of a visit, that he might at least die with the 
satisfaction of having obtained his forgiveness. Henry, who had so 
often experienced the prince’s ingratitude and violence, apprehended 
that his sickness was entirely feigned, and he durst not entrust himself 
into his son’s hands ; but when he soon after received intelligence of 
young Henry’s death, and the proofs of his sincere repentance, this 
good pnnee was affected with the deepest sorrow, he thnee fainted 
away, he accused his own hard-heartedness in refusing the dying 
request of his son, and he lamented that he had deprived that pnnee 
of the last opportunity of making atonement for his offences, and of 
pouring out his soul in the bosom of his leconciled father (Bened. 

^ Abb , p. 393 ; Hoveden, p. 621 , Tnvet, vol i , p. 84). This prince died 
in the twenty-eighth year of his age. 

The behaviour of "his surviving children did not tend to give the 
king any consolation for the loSs. As pnnee Henry had left no poste- 
rity, Richard was become heir to all his dominions , and the king 
intended that John, his third surviving son and favourite, should 
inhent Guienne as his appanage; but Richard refused his consent, 
fled into that duchy, and even made preparations for carrying on war, 
as well against his father as against his brother Geoffrey, who was 
now put m possession of Bnttany. Henry sent for Eleanor, his 
queen, the heiress of Gmenne, and requiied Richard to deliver up to 
her the dominion of these teiiitones; which that prince, either dread- 
ing an insurrection of the Gascons in her favour, or retaining some 
sense of duty towards her, readily pei formed, and he peaceably 
returned to his father’s court No sooner was this quarrel accom- 
modated, than Geoffrey, the most vicious perhaps of all Henry’s 
unhappy family, bioke out into violence , demanded Anjou to be annexed 
to his dominions of Bnttany , and on meeting with a refusal, fled to 
the court of France, and levied forces against his father (Neubrig., 
p. 422) Henry was freed from this danger by his son’s death, who 
was killed (A.r). 1185) m a tournament at Pans (Bened. Abb , p. 451 ; 
Chron. Geivase, p. 1480). The widow of Geoffrey, soon after his 
decease, was delivered of a son, who received the name of Arthur, and 
was invested m the duchy of Brittany, under the guardianship of his 
grandfather who, as Duke of Normandy, was also superior lord of that 
tenitoiy. Philip, as loid paramount, disputed some time his title to 
this wardship, but was obliged to yield to the inclinations of the 
Bietons who prefeiied the government of Henry. 
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But the rivalship between these potent princes and all their inferior 
interests, seemed now to have given place to the general passion for 
the relief of the Holy Land and the expulsion of the Saracens. Those 
infidels, though obliged to yield to the immense inundation of Chns- 
tians in the first crusade, had recovered courage after the torrent was 
past ; and attacking on all quarters the settlements of the Europeans, 
had reduced these adventurers to great difficulties, and obliged them to 
apply again for succours from the West. A second crusade, under the 
Emperor Conrade, and Lewis VI L, King of France, in which there 
penshed above 200,000 men, brought them but a temporary relief; and 
those princes, after losing such immense armies, and seeing the flower 
of their nobility fall by their side, returned with little honour into 
Europe. But these repeated misfortunes which drained the Western 
world of its people and treasure, were not yet sufficient to cure men of 
their passion for those spintual adventures , and a new incident 
rekindled with fresh fury the zeal of the ecclesiastics and military 
adventurers among the Latin Christians. Saladin, a prince of gieat 
generosity, bravery, and conduct, having fixed himself on the throne 
of Egypt, began to extend his conquests over the East , and finding the 
settlement of the Christians in Palestine an invincible obstacle to the 
progress of his arms, he bent the whole force of his policy and valour 
to subdue that small and barren, but important territory. Taking 
advantage of dissensions which pi evaded among the champions of the 
Cross, and having secretly gained the Count of Tripoli, who commanded 
their armies, he invaded the frontiers with a mighty power, and aided 
by the treachery of that count, gamed (ad 1187) over them at 
Tibenade a complete victory, which utterly annihilated the force of 
the already languishing kingdom of Jerusalem, The holy city itself 
fell into his hands after a feeble resistance ; the kingdom of Antioch 
was almost entirely subdued ; and except some maritime towns, no- 
thing considerable remained of those boasted conquests, which, near 
a century before, it had cost the efforts of all Europe to acquire 
(Matt. Pans, p 100). 

The Western Christians were astonished on receiving this dismal in- 
telligence Pope Urban III , it is pietended, died of grief, and his 
successor, Gregoiy VIII , employed the whole time of his short pontifi- 
cate in rousing to arms all the Christians who acknowledged his 
authority. The general cry was that they were unworthy of enjoying 
any inheritance in heaven who did not vindicate from the dominion of 
the infidels the inheritance of God on earth, and deliver from slavery 
that country which had been consecrated by the footsteps of their 
Redeemer. William, Archbishop of Tyre, having procuied a confer- 
ence (21 Jan , 1188) between Henry and Philip, near Gisor^, enforced 
all these topics ; gave a pathetic description of the miserable state of 
the Eastern Christians ; and employed every argument to excite the 
ruling passions of the age, superstition and jealousy of military honour 
(Bened. Abb., p. 531). The two monarchs immediately took the cross; 
many of their most considerable vassals imitated the example (Neubrig., 
p. 435 ; Heming , p. 512); and as the Emperor Frederic L entered into 
the same confederacy, some well-grounded hopes of success were en- 
tertained ; and men flattered themselves that an enterprise which had 
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sailed under the conduct of many independent leaders, or of imprudent 
pnnces, might at last, by the efforts of such potent and able monarchs, 
be brought to a happy issue. 

The Kings of France and England imposed' a tax, amounting to the 
tenth of all movable goods, on such as Remained at home (Boned. 
Abb., p. 498) ; but as they exempted from this burden most of the 
regular clergy, the secular aspired to the same immunity ; pretended 
that their duty obliged them to assist the crusade with their prayers 
alone j and it was with some difficulty that they were constrained to, 
desist fropi an opposition which in them, who had been the chief 
motors of those pious enterpnses, appeared with the worst grace imagin- 
able (Petri Blessen., epist. 112). This backwardness of the clergy is 
fjerhaps a symptom that the enthusiastic ardour which had at first 
seized the people for crusades, was now by time and ill success con- 
siderably abated, and that the frenzy was chiefly supported by the 
military genius and love of glory in the monarchs. 

But before this great machine could be put m motion, there were 
still many obstacles to surmount. Philip, jealous of Henry’s power, 
entered into a private confederacy with young Richard, and working 
on his ambitious and impatient temper, persuaded him, instead of sup- 
porting and aggrandizing that monarchy which he was one day to 
inherit, to seek present power and independence by disturbing and 
dismembenng it. In order to give a pretence for hostilities between 
0 the two kings, Richard (A.D. 1 1 89) broke into the terntones of Raymond, 
Count of Toulouse, who immediately earned complaints of this violence 
before the King of France as his superior lord. Philip remonstrated 
with Henry’ ; but received for answer that Richard had confessed to 
the Archbishop of Dublin that his enterprise against Raymond had 
been undertaken by the approbation of Philip himself, and was con- 
ducted by his authoiity. The King of France, who might have been 
covered with shame and confusion by this detection, still prosecuted 
his design, and invaded the provinces of Bern and Auvergne, under 
colour of revenging the quarrel of the Count of Toulouse (Bened Abb., 
p. 508). Henry retaliated by making inroads upon the frontiers of 
France, and burning Dreux. As this war, which destroyed all hopes 
of success in the projected crusade, gave great scandal, the two kings 
held a conference at the accustomed place between Gisois and Trie, m 
order to find means of accommodating their differences. They sepa- 
rated on worse terms than before; and Philip, to show his disgust, 
ordered a gieat elm under which the confeiences had been usually 
held, to be cut down (Ibid, p 517, 532); as if he had renounced all 
desire of accommodation, and was detei mined to carry the war to ex- 
tremities against the King of England But his own vassals refused 
to serve under him in so invidious a cause (Ibid , p. 519), and he was 
obliged to come anew to a conference with Henry, and to offer terms 
of peace These terms were such as entirely opened the eyes of the 
King of England, and fully convinced him of the perfidy of his son, 
and his secret alliance with Philip, of which he had before only enter- 
tained some suspicion. The King of France requned that Richard 
should be ci owned King of England in the lifetime of his father, should 
be invested in all his transmarine dominions, and should immediately 
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espouse Alice, Philip's sister, to whom he had formerly been affianced, 
and who had formerly been conducted into England (Bened. Abb», 
p. 521 ; Hoveden, p. 652). Henr>- had expenenced such fatal effects, 
both from the crowning of his eldest son, and from that pnnce’s alli- 
ance with the royal family of France* that he rejected these terms; and 
Richard, in consequence of his secret agreement with Philip, immedi- 
ately revolted from him (Brompton, p. 1149; Neubng, p 437), did 
homage to the King of France for ah the dominions which Henry held 
of that crown, and received the investitures as if he had already been 
the lawful possessor. Several historians assert that Hemy himself had 
become enamoured of young Alice, and mentions this as an additional 
reason for his refusing these conditions , but he had so many other 
just and equitable motives for his conduct, that it is superfluous to 
assign a cause which the great prudence and advanced age of that 
monarch render somewhat impiobable 

Cardinal Albano, the Pope's legate, displeased with these increasing 
obstacles to the crusade, excommunicated Richard as the chief spring 
of discord , but the sentence of excommunication which, when it was 
properly prepared and was zealously supported by the clergy, had often 
great influence in that age, proved entirely ineffectual in the present 
case. The chief baions of Poictou, Guienne, Normandy, and Anjou, 
being attached to Ihe young prince, and finding that he had now re- 
ceived the investiture from their supenor lord, declared for him, and made 
inroads mto the temtones of such as still adhered to the king. Henry, 1 
disquieted by the daily revolts of his mutinous subjects, and dreading 
still worse effects from their turbulent disposition, had again recourse 
to papal authority , and engaged the Cardinal Anagni, who had suc- 
ceeded Albano in the legateship, to threaten Philip with laying an in- 
terdict on all his dominions. But Philip, who was a pnnee of great 
vigour and capacity, despised the menace, and told Anagni that it be- 
longed not to the Pope to interpose m the tempoial disputes of princes, 
much less in those between him and his rebellious vassal He even 
proceeded so far as to reproach him with partiality, and with receiving 
bribes from the King of England,^ while Richaid, still more outra- 
geous, offered to draw his sword against the legate, and was hindered 
by the interposition alone of the company, fiom committing violence 
upon him (M. Pans, p 104). 

The King of England was now obliged to defend his dominions by 
arms, and to engage in a war with France and with his eldest son, a 
prince of great valour, on such disadvantageous terms Fert^-Bemard 
fell fiist into the hands of the enemy. Mans was next taken by assault, 
and Henry who had thrown himself into that place, escaped with some 
difficulty; 2 Amboise, Chauniont, and Chateau de Loire, opened their 
gates on the appearance of Philip and Richard ; Tours was menaced ; 
and the king, who had retired to Saumur, and had daily instances of 
the cowardice or mfidelity of his governors, expected the most dismal 
issue to all his enterprises. While he was m this state of despondency, 
the Duke of Burgundy, the Earl of Flanders, and the Archbishop oi 
Rheims interposed with their good offices ; and *the intelligence whicb 

^ M Paxis, p. 104, Bened Abb , p 5^, Hoveden, p 652 

^ M* Paris, p 10$ , Bened Abb., p. S43 * Hoveden, p 653. 
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he received of the taking of Tours, and which made him fylly sensible 
of the desperate situation of his affairs, so subdued his spint that he 
submitted to all the ngorous terms which were imposed upon him. 
He agreed that Richard should many the|pnncess Alice \ that that 
prince should receive the homage and oath oT fdhlty of all bis subjects 
both in England and his transmanne dominions; that he himself 
should pay twenty thousand marks to the King of France as a com- 
pensation for the charges of the war ; that his own barons should en- 
gage to make him observe this treaty by force, and in case of his 
violating it, should promise to join Philip and Richard against him;s 
and that all his vassals who had entered into confederacy with Richard 
^ouM receive an indemnity for* the offence.* 

the mortification which Heniy, who had been accustomed to 
give the law m most treaties, received from these disadvantageous 
terms, was the least that he met with on this occasion. When he de- 
manded a list of those barons to whom he was bound to grant a pardon 
for their connections with Richard, he was astonished to find at the 
head of them the name of his second son, John (Hoveden, p. 654), who 
had always been his favourite, whose interests he had ever anxiously 
at heart, and who had even, on account of his ascendant over him, 
often excited the jealousy of Richard (Bened Abb , p 541). The un- 
happy father, already overloaded with cares and sorrows, finding this 
last disappointment m his domestic tenderness, broke out into expres- 
‘ sions of the utmost despair, cursed the day in which he received his 
miserable being, and bestowed on his ungrateful and undutiful chil- 
dren a malediction which he could never be prevailed on to retiact 
(Hoveden, p. 654) The more his heart was disposed to friendship and 
affection, the more he resented the barbarous return which his four 
sons had successively made to his parental care; and this finishing 
blow, by depriving him of every comfort m life, quite broke his spirit, 
and threw him into a hngenng fever of which he expired (6 July, 1189), 
at the castle of Chmon, near Saumur. His natural son, Geoffrey, who 
alone had behaved dutifully towards him, attended his corpse to the 
nunner}’’ of Fontervrault; wheie it lay in state m the abbey church. 
Next day, Richard, who came to visit the dead body of his father, and 
who, notwithstanding his cnminal conduct, was not wholly destitute of 
genefosity, was struck with horror and remorse at the sight , and as 
the attendants observed that at that very instant blood gushed fi om 
the mouth and nostnls of the corpse (Bened Abb , p 547 ; Brompton, 
p 1 15 1), he exclaimed, agreeably to a vulgar supeistition, that he was 
his father’s murderer , and he expressed a deep sense, though too late, 
of that undutiful behaviour which had bi ought his parent to an un- 
timely giave (M. Pans, p 107) 

Thus died, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and thirty-fifth of his 
reign, the greatest prince of his time for w?isdom, virtue, and abilities, 
and the most powerful in extent of dominion of all those that had ever 
filled the throne of England His chaiacter, m private as well as in 
public life, is almost without a blemish , and he seems to have possessed 
every accomplishment, both of body and mind, which makes a man 
either estimable or amiable He was of a middle stature, strong and 

M Pansjp 106, Bened Abb,p 54.^, Hoveden, p 653 
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well proportioned; his countenance was lively and engaging; his ccm- 
versation affable and entertaining ; Ins elocution easy, persuasive, and 
ever at command. He loved peace, but possessed both bravery and 
conduct in war; was provident without timidity; severe in the execa- 
tion of justice without v^g^iur ; and temperate without austenty. He 
preserved health, and kept himself from corpulency, to which he was 
somewhat inclined, by an abstemious diet, and by frequent exercist^ 
particularly hunting. When he could enjoy leisure, he recreated him- 
self either m learned conversation or in reading, and he cultivated his 
natural talents by study, above any prince of his time. His affections^ 
as well as his enmities, were warm and durable, and his long expe- 
rience of the ingratitude and infidelity of men never destroyed the 
natural sensibility of his temper, which disposed him to friendship and 
society. His character has been transmitted to us by several wnters, 
who were his contemporaries 1 and it extremely resembles, in its most 
remarkable features, that of his maternal grandfather, Henry 1. ; ex- 
cepting only, that ambition, which w'as a ruling passion in both, found 
not in the first Henry such unexceptionable means of exerting itself, 
and pushed that prince into measuies which were both cnmm^ in 
themselves and were the cause of further crimes, from which his 
grandson's conduct was happily exempted. 

This prince, like most of his piedecessors of the Norman line, except 
Stephen, passed more of his time on the continent than in this island; 
he was|surrounded with the English gentry and nobility, when abroad; 
the French gentry and nobility attended him when he resided m 
l^nd ; both nations acted in the government as if they were the same 
people ; and, on many occasions, the legislatures seem not to have been 
distinguished. As the king and all the English barons were of French 
extraction, the manners of that people acquired the ascendant, and 
were regarded as the models of imitation. All foieign improvements, 
therefore, such as they were, in liteiatuie and politeness, in laws and 
aits, seem now to have been, m a good measure, transplanted into* 
England, and that kingdom was become little infenor, in all the 
fashionable accomplishments, to any of its neighbouis on the continent. 
The more homely but more sensible manners and principles of the 
Saxons were exchanged for the affectations of chivalry and the su^ 
tilties of school philosophy ; the feudal ideas of civil governmentg^the 
Romish sentiments in religion, had taken entire possession of the 
people by the former, the sense of submission towards princes was 
somewhat diminished m the barons ; by the latter, the devoted attadi- 
ment to papal authority was much augmented among the clergy. The 
Norman and other foreign families established in England had now 
struck deep root; and being entirely incorporated with the peo|ile, 
%vhom at first they oppressed and despised, they no longer thought &at 
they needed the protection of the crown for the enjoyment of their 
possessions, or considered their tenure as precarious. They aspired ta 
the same liberty and independence which they saw enjoyed by their 
brethren on the continent, and desired to restrain those exorbitant 
prerogatives and aibitrary practices which the necessities of war and 

I Petri Bles., epist 46, 47, m Bibliotheca, Patrum, vol 3wXiv, p. 985, gaS, etc. GiraldL 
Camb , p 783, etc 
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the violence of conquest had at ^i%t obliged them to indulge in their 
monaxch. That memory also of a more equal government %nder the 
Saxon princes which remained with the English, diffused still further 
the spirit of liberty, and made the barons both desirous of more inde- 
pendence to themselves, and willing to indulge it to the people. And 
it was not long ere this secret revolution in the sentiments of men pro- 
duced, first violent convulsions in the state, then an evident alteration 
in the maxims of goyerntnent. 

The history of the preceding kings of England since the conquest, 
^ves evident proofs of the disorders attending the feudal institutions : 
Hie licentiousness of the barons, their spint of rebellion against tM 
prince and laws, and of animosity against each other : the conduct of 
5 the barcms in the transmarine dominions of those monarchs, afforded 
^perhaps still more flagrant instances of these convulsions; and the 
h^ory of France, during several ages, consists almost entirely of nar- 
rations of this nature. The cities, during the continuance of this 
violent government, could neither be very numerous nor populous ; and 
there occur instances which seem to evince that though these are 
always the first seat of law and hberty, their police was in general loose 
and irregular, and exposed to the same disorders with those by which^ 
the country was generally infested. It was a custom in London for 
:great numbers, to the amount of a hundred or more, the sons and 
relations of consideiable citizens, to form themselves into a hcentious 
confederacy, to break into rich houses and plunder them, to rob and 
murder the passengers, and to commit with mipumty all sorts of dis- 
order. By these cnmes it had become so dangerous to walk the streets 
by night, that the citizens durst no more venture abroad after sunset, 
than if they had been exposed to the incursions of a public enemy. 
The brother of the Earl of Ferrais had been raurdeied by some ol 
those nocturnal rioters ; and the death of so eminent a person, which 
was much more regarded than that of many thousands of an inferior 
station, so provoked the king that he swore vengeance against the 
cnminis, and became thenceforth more rigorous in the execution of 
the laws (Bened Abb., p. 196}. 

There is another instance given by historians, which proves to what 
a height such riots had proceeded, and how open these criminals were 
in committing their robbenes. A band of them had attacked the house 
of a rich citizen, with an intention of plundenng it ; had broken through 
a stone wall with hammers and w^edges , and had already entered the 
house sword in hand , w^hen the citizen, armed cap-a-pie, and supported 
by his faithful servants, appeared in the passage to oppose them ' he 
cut off the right hand of the fiist robber that entered; and made such 
stout resistance, that his neighbours had leisuie to assemble and come 
to his relief The man who lost his hand was taken, and was tempted 
by the promise of pardon to reveal his confederates ; among whom was 
one John Sen ex, esteemed among the nchest and best-born citizens in 
London. He was convicted by the ordeal ; and though he offered five 
hundred marks for his life, the king refused the money, and ordered 
him to be hanged (Bened Abb , p 197, 198). It appears from a statute 
of Edward 1 . that these disorders were not remedied even in that reign. 
It was then made penal to go out at night after the hour of the curfew^ 
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to carry a weapon, or to walk ^\ithout a liglit or lanthorn (Obsen*. on 
the ancient Statutes, p. 216). It is said in the preamble to this law, that 
both by night and by day there were continual fiays in the streets of 
London. 

Henry’s care in administering justice had gamed him so great a 
reputation, that even foreign and distant pnnces made him arbiter, and 
submitted their differences to his judgment. Sanchez, King of Navarre, 
having some controversies with Alfonso, King of Castile, ivas contented, 
though Alfonso had marned the daughter of Henry, to choose this 
prince for a referee ; and they agreed, each of them to consign three 
castles into neutral hands, as a pledge of their not departing from his 
award, Henry made the cause be examined befoie his great council, 
and gave a sentence which was submitted to by both parties. These 
two Spanish kings sent each a stout champion to the court of England, 
in order to defend his cause by arms, in case the way of duel had been 
chosen by Henry ^ 

Henry so far abolished the baibarous and absurd piactice of con- 
fiscating ships which had been WTCcked on the coast, that he ordained, 
if one man or animal were alive m the ship, that the vessel and goods 
should be restored to the owners (Rymer, voi 1 , p. 36). 

The reign of Henry was remarkable also for an innovation, which 
was also earned further by Ins successors, and was attended with the 
most important consequences. This piince was disgusted with the 
species of military foice which was established by the feudal institu- 
tions, and which, though it was cxtiemely burdensome to the subject, 
yet rendered very little service to the sovereign. The barons, or mrli- 
tary tenants, came late into the field , they were obliged to serve only 
fortf days , they were unskilful and disoiderly m all their operations ; 
and they were apt to cany into the camp the same refractory and in- 
dependent spirit to which they were accustomed m their civil govern- 
ment Henry therefore introduced the practice of malcing a com- 
mutation of their military service for money ; and he levied scutages 
fiom his baronies and knights fees, instead of requmng the personal 
attendance of his vassals There is mention made, in the history of 
the exchequer, of these scutages in his second, fifth, and eighteenth year 
(Madox, p 435, 436, 437, 438); and other writers give us an account of 
three more of them (Tyrrel, vol 11 , p. 466, from the records). When 
the pnnee had thus obtained money, he made a contract with some of 
those adventurers in which Europe at that time abounded They 
found him soldiers of the same chaiacter with themselves, who were 
bound to serve for a stipulated time. The armies were less numerous, 
but more useful than when composed of all the military vassals of the 
crown. The feudal institutions began to relax. The kings became 
rapacious for money, on which all their power depended. The barons, 
seeing no end of exactions, sought to defend their property; and as 
the same causes had nearly the same effects m the different countnes 
of Europe, the several crowns either lost 01 acquired authonty accord- 
ing to the different success in the contest 

This prince was also the fiist that levied a tax on the movables or 
personal estates of his subjects, nobles as wdl as commons. Thdr 


1 Rymer, vol, iv., p. 43; Bened Abb , p. 17a ; Diceto, p, ssf , Bronjpton, p iiao. 
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teal for the holy wars made them submit to this ianovation; and a 
precedent being once obtained, this taxation became, in following 
reigns, the usual method of supplying the necessities of the crown. 
The tax of the Danegelt, so generally odious to the nation, was 
remitted in this reign. 

It was a usual practice of the kings of England to repeat the cere- 
mony of their coronation thnce every year, on assembling the states at 
the three great festiy|tls. Henry, after the first years of his reign, never 
renewed this ceremony, which was found to be very expensive and very 
useless* None of its successors revived it. It is considered as a great 
act of grace in this prince, that he mitigated the rigour of the forest 
laws, and punished any transgressions of them, not capitally, but by 
fines, imprisonments, and other more moderate penalties. 

Since we are here collecting some detached incidents which show 
the genius of the age, and whiffh could not so well enter into the body 
of our history, it may not be improper to mention the quarrel between 
Roger, Archbishop of York, and Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
We may judge of the violence of military men and laymen, when 
ecclesiastics could proceed to such extremities Cardinal Haguezun 
being sent, m 1176, as legate into Bntam, summoned an assembly of 
the clergy at London ; and as both the archbishops pretended to sit on 
his nght hand, this question ot precedency began a controversy between 
them The monks and letainers of Archbishop Richard fell upon 
Roger, in the presence of the cardinal and of the synod, threw him to 
the ground, trampled him under foot, and so bruised him with blows, 
that he was taken up half dead, and bis life was with difficulty saved 
from their violence The Archbishop of Canterbury was obliged to pay 
a large sum of money to the legate, in order to suppress all complaints 
with regard to this enormity ^ 

We are told by Giraldus Cambrensis, that the monks and prior of 
St. Swithun threw themselves, one day, prostrate on the ground and 
in the mire before Henry, complaining, with many tears and doleful 
lamentation, that the Bishop of Winchester, who w^as also their abbot, 
had cut off three dishes from their table ‘ How many has he left you?' 
said the king. ‘ Ten only,' replied the disconsolate monks. ‘ I myself,' 
exclaimed the king, ^ never have more than three , and I enjoin your 
bishop to reduce you to the same number (Giraldus Cambrensis, cap. 
5, in Anglia Sacra, vol 11 ). 

This king left only tw^o legitimate sons ; Richaid, wffio succeeded him, 
and John, who inhented no territory, though his father had often in- 
tended to leave him a part of his extensive dominions. He was thence 
commonly denominated ‘Lackland' Henry left three legitimate 
daughters Maud, born in 1156. and married to Henry, Duke of 
Saxony; Eleanor, born in 1162, and married to Alphonso, King of 
Castile; Joan, born m 1165, and married to William, King of Sicily 
(Diceto, p. 616) 

Henry is said by ancient histonans to have been of a very amorous 
disposition They mention two of his natural sons by Rosamond, 
daughter of Lord Clifford, namely, Richard Longesp^e, or Longs word 
(so called from the sw^ord he usually wore), who was afterwards mar- 

^Bened Abb , p 138,139, Brompton, p 1109, Chron Gerv,, p 1433, Neiibng,p 413 
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lied to Ela, the daughter and heir of the Earl of Salisbury; and 
Geoffrey, first Bishop of Lincoln, then Archbishop of York. All the 
other circumstances of the story commonly told of that lady seem to 
be fabulous. 


CHAPTER X. 

RICHARD I. 

The kinfs preparation for the crusades — Sets out on the crusade — 
Transactions in Sicily. — Kinfs arrival in Palestine — Disorders in 
England. — The king*s heroic actions in Palestine. — His return from 
Palestine. — Captivity in Germany — War with France. — The king^s 
delivery. — Return to England — War with France — Death — and 
character of the king — Miscellaneous transactions of this reign. 

The compunction of Richard for his undutiful behaviour towards his 
father was durable, and influenced him m the choice of his ministers 
and servants after his accession. Those who had seconded and 
favoured his rebellion, instead of meeting with that trust and honour 
which they expected, were surprised to find that they lay under dis- 
grace with the new king, and were on aU occasions hated and despised 
by him. The faithful ministers of Henry who had vigorously opposed 
all the enterprises of his sons, were received with open arms, and were 
continued in those offices which they had honourably discharged to 
their former master.^ This prudent conduct might be the result of 
reflection ; but m a prince like Richard, so much guided by passion, 
and so little by policy, it was commonly ascnbed to a principle still 
more virtuous and more honourable. 

Richard, that he might make atonement to one parent for his breach 
of duty to the other, immediately sent orders for releasing the queen- 
dowager from the confinement in which she had long been detained , 
and he entrusted her with the government of England till his arrival 
in that kingdom. His bounty to his brother John was rather profuse 
and imprudent. Besides bestowing on him the county of Mortaigne, 
m Normandy, granting him a pension of four thousand marks a year, 
and marrying him to Avisa, the daughter of the earl of Gloucester, by 
whom he inherited all the possessions of that opulent family, he in- 
creased this appanage, wffiich the late king had destined him, by other 
extensive grants and concessions. He conferred on him the whole 
estate of William Peverell, which had escheated to the crown • he put 
him m possession of eight castles, with all the forests and honours 
annexed to them ; he delivered over to him no less than six earldoms, 
Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Nottingham, Dorset, Lancaster, and 
Derby ; and endeavouring, by favours, to fix that vicious prince in his 
duty, he put it too much in lais power, whenever he pleased, to depart 
from it. 

The king, impelled more by the love of military glory than by super- 
stition, acted, from the beginning of his reign, as if the sole purpose of 

i Hoveden, p 655; Bened Abb , p 547; M, p. xcq. 
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Ixis government had been the reiief of the Holy Land, and the recovery 
of Jenisaletn from the Saracens. This zeal against infidels being com- 
municated to his subjects, broke out in London on the day of his coro- 
nation, and made them find a crusade less dangerous, and attended 
■with more immediate profit. The prejudices of the age had made the 
lending of money on interest pass by the invidious name of usury ; yet 
the necessity of the practice had still continued it, and the greater part 
of that kind of dealing fell everywhere into the hands of the Jews, who, 
being already infamous on account of their religion, had no honour to ^ 
lose, and were apt to exercise a profession, odious in itself, by every 
kind of rigour, and even sometimes by rapine and extortion. The in- 
dustry and frugality of his people had put them in possession of all the 
re^dy money which the idleness and profusion, common to the English 
with other European nations, enabled them to lend at exorbitant and 
unequal interest The monkish writers represent it as a great stain on 
the wise and equitable government of Henry, that he had carefully 
protected this infidel race from all injuries and insults ; but the zeal of 
Richard afforded the populace a pretence for venting their animosity 
against them. The king had issued an edict, prohibiting their appear- 
ance at his coronation; but some of them bringing him large presents 
from their nation, presumed, in confidence of that merit, to approach 
the haU in which he dined. Being discovered, they were exposed to 
the insults of the bystanders ; they took to flight ; the^ people pursued 
them; the rumour was spread that the king had issued orders to 
massacre all the Jews; a command so agreeable w^as executed in an 
instant on sucb as fell into the hands of the populace , those who had 
kept at home were exposed to equal danger; the people, moved by 
rapacity and zeal, broke into their houses, which they plundered, after 
having murdered the owners; where the Jews ban leaded their doors, 
and defended themselves with vigour, the rabble set fire to the houses, 
and made way through the flames to exercise their pillage and violence , 
the usual licentiousness of London, which the sovereign pow'-er with 
difficulty restrained, broke out with fury, and continued these outrages ; 
the houses of the rich citizens, though Chnstians, were next attacked 
and plundered; and weanness and satiety at last put an end to the 
disorder. Yet, when the king empowered Glanville, the justiciary, to 
enquire into the authors of these crimes, the guilt was found to involve 
so many of die most considerable citizens, that it was deemed more 
prudent to drop the prosecution; and very few suffered the punish- 
ment due to this enormity. But the disorder stopped not at London 
The inhabitants of the other cities of England hearing of this slaughter 
of the Jews, imitated the example In Y’ork, five hundred of that 
nation, wbo had retired into the castle for safety, and found themselves 
unable to defend the place, murdered their own wives and children, 
threw the dead bodies over the walls upon the populace, and then 
setting fire to the houses perished in the flames. The gentry of the 
neighbourhood, who were all indebted to the Jews, ran to the cathedral, 
where their bonds were kept, and made a solemn bonfire of the papers 
before the altar The compilers of the Annals of Waverly, in relating 
these events, blesses the Almighty for thus delivering over this impious 
race to destruction (Gale’s CofiecL, voL in., p. 165), 
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The ancient situation of England, when the people possessed little 
liches and the public no credit, made it impossible for sovereigns to 
bear the expense of a steady or durable war, even on their frontiers; 
much less could they find regular means for the support of distant 
expeditions like those into Palestine, which were more the result of 
popular frenzy than of sober reason or deliberate policy, Richard 
therefore knew that he must carry with him all the ti ensure necessary 
for his enterpnse, and that both the remoteness of his own country 
and its poverty made it unable to furnish him with those continued 
:supphes which the exigencies of so perilous a war must necessarily 
require. His father had left him a treasure of above a hundred thou- 
sand marks ; and the king, negligent of every consideiation but his 
present object, endeavoured to augment this sum by all expedients, 
how pernicious soever to the pubhc, or dangerous to royal authority. 
He put to sale the revenues and manors of the crown, the offices of 
greatest trust and powder, even those of forester and sheriff, which 
anciently were so impoitant,^ became venal; the dignity of chief 
justiciaiy, in whose hands w^as lodged the whole execution of the laws, 
was sold to Hugh de Puzas, Bishop of Duiham, for a thousand marks ; 
the same prelate bought the earldom of Northumberland for life (M. 
Pans, p. 109) ; many of the champions of the Cross, who had repented 
of their vow, purchased the liberty of violating it, and Richard, who 
stood less in need of men than of money, dispensed, on these condi- 
tions, with their attendance. Elated with the hopes of ferae, which in 
that age attended no wars but those agamst the infidels, he was blind 
to every other consideration ; and when some of his wiser ministers 
objected to this dissipation of the revenue and power of the crown, he 
replied, that he would sell London itself, could he find a purchaser 
(W. Heming, p. 519; Knyghton, p. 2402). Nothing indeed could be a 
stronger proof how negligent he was of all futuie interests in com- 
parison of the crusade, than his selling, for so small a sum as 10,000 
marks, the vassalage of Scotland, togeflier with the forti esses of Rox- 
borough and Berwic, the greatest acquisition that had been made by 
his father during the course of his victorious reign ; and his accepting 
the homage of William in the usual terms, merely for the territories 
which that prince held m England.® The English, of all ranks and 
stations, were oppressed by numerous exactions ; menaces were em- 
ployed both agamst the innocent and the guilty, in order to extort 
money from them; and where a pretence was wanting against the 
rich, the king obliged them, by the fear of his displeasure, to lend hum 
sums which, he knew, it would never be in his power to repay. 

But Richard, though he sacnficed every interest and consideradtm 
to the success of this pious enterpnse, earned so little the appearance 
of sanctity in his conduct, that Fulk, curate of Neuilly, a zealous 
preacher of the crusade, who from that ment had acquired the privi- 
lege of speaking the boldest truths, advised him to nd himself of his 
notonous vices, particularly his pride, avarice, and voluptuousness, 
which he called the king's three favourite daughters 'You counsel 

^ The sherilT had ^anciently both the administration of justice and the management of the 
lang^s revenue committed to him in the county Bale ofSkertjr^s Aeemmie 

* Hoveden, p. 66a ; Rymer, vol. i., p 64 , |d. West, p. ^57. 
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‘well, replied Richard; and I hereby dispose 

■* Templars, of the second to the Benedictines, and of the third to 

^i(§iard, jealous of attempts which might be made on England 
during his absence, laid Pnnee John, as weU as his natural brother 
Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, under engagements, confirmed by l^heir 
oaths, that neither of them should enter the kingdom till his return ; 
though he thought proper, before his departure, to withdraw this 
prohibition. The administration was left m the hands ot Hugh, 
Eshop of Durham, and of Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, whom he ^ 
appointed justiciaries and guardians of the realm. The latter was a 
F^chman of mean birth, and of a violent character, who by art and 
address had insinuated himself into favour, whom Richard had created 
chancellor, and whom he had engaged the Pope also to invest with 
ths legantme authonty, that by centring every kind of power m his 
person, he might the better insure the public tranquiUity. -^11 the 
Witary and turbulent spirits flocked about the person of the kmg, 
and were impatient to distinguish themselves against the inndelb 
in Asia: whither his inclinations, his enpgements led him, and 
whither he was impelled by messages from the Kmg of France, ready 

to embark in this enterpnse. j j ... i,„ j 

The Emperor Fredenck, a pnnee of great spint and conduct, had 
already taken the road to Palestine at the head of 150,000 men, 
collected from Germany and all the northern states. Having sur- 
mounted every obstacle thrown in his way by the artmees oi me 
Greeks and the power of the infidels, he had penetrated to the borders 
of Syna; when bathing in the cold nver Cydnus dunng the patest 
heat of the summer season, he was seized with a mortal distmper, 
which put an end to his life and his rash enterprise (Ben^. Abb^ p. 
cs6). His army, under the command of his son Conroe, reached 
Palestine, but was so diminished by fatigue, famine, maladies, and the 
sword that it scarcely amounted to eight thousand men, and was un- 
able to make any progress againt the great power, valour, and conduct 
of Saladm. These reiterated calamities attending the crusades had 
tauo-ht the kings of France and England the necessity of trying 
another road to the Holy Land; and they determined to conduct *eir 
annies thither by sea, to carry provisions along with them, and by 
of their naval power to maintain an open commumcation with 
their own states, and with the western parts of Europe The place ot 
lendezvous was appointed in the plains of Vezelay, on the borders of 
i Burgundy (Hoveden, p 660) ; Philip and Richard, on their arrival 
there, found their combined army amount to 100,000 men (Vimsauf, p. 
30s), a mighty force, animated with glory and religion, conducted by 
two warlike monarchs, provided with everything which their several 
dominions could supply, and not to be overcome but by their own 
misconduct, or by the insurmountable obstacles of nature. 

The French prince and the English here reiterated their promises of 
cordial friendship, pledged their faith not to xnvade each other's domi- 
nions dunng the crusade, mutually exchanged the oaths of aU tneif 
barons and prelates to the same effect, and subject^ themselves to 
the penalty of interdicts and excommunications, if they should, ever 
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violate this public and solemn engagement They then separated; 
Philip took the road to Genoa, Richard that to Marseilles, with a view 
of meeting their fleets, which were severally appointed to rendezvous 
in these harbours. They put to sea (14th Sept.), and nearly about 
the same time were obliged by stress of weather to take shelter in 
Messina, where they were detained dunng the whole winter. This 
incident laid the foundation of animosities which proved fatal to 
their enterpnse. 

Richard and Philip were, by the situation and extent of their domi- 
nions, rivals in power; by their age and inclination, competitors for 
glory ; and these causes of emulation, which, had the princes been 
employed in the field against the common enemy, might have stimu- 
lated them to martial enterpnses, soon excited, dunng the present 
leisure and repose, quarrels between monarchs of such a fiery 
character. Equally haughty, ambitious, intrepid, and inflexible, they 
were irntated with the least appearance of injury, and were incapable, 
by mutual condescensions to efface those causes of complaint which 
unavoidably arose between them. Richard, candid, sincere, unde- 
signing, impolitic, violent, laid himself open, on every occasion to the 
designs of his antagonist ; who, provident, interested, mtngumg, failed 
not to take all advantages against him ; and thus, both the circum- 
stances of their disposition m which they were familiar, and those in 
which they differed, rendered it impossible for them to persevere in that 
harmony, which was so necessary to the success of their undertaking. 

The last king of Sicily and Naples was William II., who had 
married Joan, sister to Richard, and who dying without issue, had 
bequeathed his dominions to his paternal aunt, Constantia, the only 
legitimate descendant surviving of Roger, the first sovereign of those 
states who had been honoured with the royal title. This princess had, 
in expectation of that rich inheritance, been married to Henry VI , 
the reigning emperor (Bened. Abb., p. 580) ; but Tancred, her natural 
brother, had fixed such an interest among the barons, that, taking 
advantage of Henry's absence, he had acquired possession of the throne, 
and maintained his claim by force of arms, against all the efforts 
of the Germans (Hoveden, p 663). The approach ot the crusaders 
naturally gave him apprehensions for his unstable government, and he 
was uncertain whether he had most reason to dread the presence of 
the French or of the English monarch. Philip was engaged in a strict 
alliance with the emperor his competitor, Richard was disgusted by 
his rigours towaids the queen-dowager, whom the Sicilian pnnee had 
confined m Palermo, because she had opposed with all her interest his 
succession to the crown. Tancred, therefore, sensible of the present 
necessity, resolved to pay court to both these formidable princes, and 
he was not unsuccessful in his endeavours. He persuaded Philip that 
it was highly improper for him to interrupt his enterpnse against the 
infidels by any attempt against a Christian state ; he restored Queen 
Joan to her liberty, and even found means to make an alliance with 
Richard, who stipulated by treaty to marry his nephew Arthur, the 
young Duke of Brittany, to one of the daughters of Tancred (Hoveden, 
p. 670, 677 ; Bened. Abb , p. 615) But before these terms of fnendship 
were settled, Richard, jealous both of Tancred and of the inhabitants 
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of Messina, had (Oct 3) taken up his quarters in the suburbs, and had 
possessed himself of a small fort which commanded the harbour, and 
he kept himself extremely on his guard against their enterpnses. The 
citizens took umbrage. Mutual insults and attacks passed between 
them and the English ; Philip, who had quartered his troops in the 
town, endeavour to accommodate the quarrel, and held a conference 
with Richard for that purpose. While the two kings, meeting in the 
open fields, were engaged in discourse on this subject, a body of those 
Sicilians seemed to be drawing towards them , and Richard pushed 
forwards in order to inquire into the reason of this extraordinary 
movement (Bened. Abb , p. 608)* The English, insolent from their 
power, and inflamed with former animosities, wanted but a pretence 
for attacking the Messinese ; they soon chased them off the field, drove 
them mto the town, and entered with them at the gates. The king 
employed his authority to restrain them from pillaging and massacnng 
the defenceless inhabitants ; but he gave orders in token of his victory, 
that the standard of England should be erected on the walls. Philip, 
who considered that place as his quarters, exclaimed against the insult, 
and ordered some of his troops to pulldown the standard ; but Richard 
informed him by a messenger that, though he himself would willingly 
remove that ground of offence, he would not permit it to be done by 
others ; and if the French king attempted such an insult upon him, 
he should not succeed but by the utmost effusion of blood. Philip, 
content with this species of haughty submission, recalled his orders 
(Hoveden, p. 674) ; the difference was seemingly accommodated, but 
stiff left the remains of rancour and jealousy in the breasts of the 
two monarchs. 

Tancred, who, for his oum security, desired to inflame their mutual 
hatred, employed an artifice, which might have been attended with 
consequences still more fatal He showed Richard a letter signed by 
the French king, and delivered to him, as he pretended, by the Duke 
of Burgundy ; in which that monarch desired Tancred to fail upon the 
quarters of the English, and promised to assist him in putting them to 
the sword as common enemies. The unwary Richard gave credit to 
the information, but was too candid not to betray his discontent to 
Philip, who absolutely denied the letter, and charged the Sicilian 
pnnce with forgery and falsehood. Richard either w^as, or pretended 
to be, entirely satisfied.^ 

Lest these jealousies and complaints should multiply between them, 
it was proposed that they should, by a solemn treaty, obviate all future 
differences, and adj'ust every point that could possibly hereafter be- 
come a controversy between them But this expedient started a new 
dispute, which might have proved more dangerous than any of the 
foregoing, and which deeply concerned the honour of Philipps family. 
When Richard, in every treaty with the late king, insisted so strenu- 
ously on being allowed to marry Alice of France, he had only sought a 
pretence for quarielling, and never meant to take to his bed a princess 
suspected of a criminal amour with his own father. After he became 
master, he no longer spake of that alliance; he even took measures 
for espousing Berengana, daughter of Sanchez, King of Navarre, with 

I Hoveden, p 6S8 , Bened Abb , p 642, 643 ; Brompton, p. 1193. 
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whom he had become enamouied during his abode in Guienne (Vi- 
nisauf, p. 316) ; Queen Eleanor was daily expected with that princess at 
Messina,^ and "^vhen Philip renewed to him his applications for 
espousing his sister Alice, Richard was obliged to give him an absolute 
refusal It is pretended by Hoveden and other historians (Hoveden, 
p. 688), that he was able to produce such convincing proofs of Alice's 
infidelity, and even of her having born a child to Heniy^ that her 
brother desisted from his applications, and chose to wrap up the 
dishonour of his family in silence and obimon. It is certain, from the 
treaty itself, which remains,- that w^hatever were his motives, he 
permitted Richard to give his hand to Beiengaria; and having settled 
all other controversies with that pnnce, he immediately set sail for the 
Holy Land. Richaid awaited some time the arnval of his mothei 
and bride, and when they joined him, he separated his fleet into tw 0 
squadions and set forward on his enterprise Queen Eleanor returned 
to England, but Berengaria and the queen-dowager of Sicily, his sister, 
attended him on the expedition (Bened Abb , p 644) 

The English fleet, on leaving the port of Messina, met with a furious 
tempest, and the squadron on which the two pnncesses were em- 
barked was (April 12) driven on the coast of Cyprus, and some of the 
vessels weie wrecked near Limisso, in that island. Isaac, Pnnce of 
Cyprus, who assumed the magnificent title of Emperoi, pillaged the 
ships that were stranded, thiew the seamen and passengers into 
prison, and even refused to the princesses liberty, m their dangerous 
situation, of entering the haibour of Limisso But Richard, who 
arrived soon after, took ample vengeance on him for the injury. He 
disembarked his troops, defeated the tyrant who opposed his landing, 
entered Limisso by storm, gained next day a second victory, obliged 
Isaac to surrender at discretion, and established governors over the 
island. The Greek prince, being thrown into pnson and loaded with 
irons, complained of the little regard with which he was tieated; upon 
which, Richard oideied silver fetters to be made for him, and this 
emperor, pleased with the distinction, expressed a sense of the gene- 
rosity of his conqueror.® The king heie (May 12) esposed Berengaria, 
who, immediately embaikmg, carried along with her to Palestine the 
daughter of the Cypriot prince, a dangerous nval, who was believed to 
have seduced the affections of her husband Such w ere the libertine 
character and conduct of the heroes engaged m this pious enterprise * 
Ihe English army amved in time to partake in the glory of the siege 
of Acre 01 Ptolemais, which had been attacked for above two years by 
the united force of all the Chiistians in Palestine, and had been de- 
fended by the utmost efforts of Saladin and the Saracens. The remains 
of the German army, conducted by the Emperor Frederic, and the 
separate bodies of adventurers who continually poured in from the West, 
had enabled the King of Jerusalem to form this important enterpnse 
(Vinisauf, p* 269, 271, 279) but Saladin, having thrown a strong gar- 
rison into the place under the command of Caracos, his own master in 
the art of war, and molesting the besiegers with continual attacks and 


1 M Pans, p IIS , Trivet, p ice , W Heming , p. 519. 

2 Rymer, vol i., p 69 , Chron De Dunst , p 44 , ^ . 
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sallies, had protracted the success of the enterprise, and wasted the 
force of his enemies. The arrival of Phihp and Richard inspired new 
life into the Chnstians, and these pnnces, acting by concert, and 
shanng the honour and danger of every action, gave hopes of a final 
victory over the infidels. They agreed on this plan of operations; 
when the French monarch attacked the town, the English guarded the 
trenches. Next day, when the English prince conducted the ai^ault, 
the French succeeded him in providing for the safety of the assailants. 
The emulation between those nval kings and nval nations produced 
extraordinary acts of valour Richard m particular, animated with a 
more precipitate courage than Philip, and more agreeable to the 
romantic spint of that age, drew to himself the general attention, and 
acquired a great and splendid reputation. But this harmony was of 
shoft duration; and occasions of discord soon arose between these 
jealous and haughty pnnces. 

The family of Bouillon, which had first been placed on the throne ot 
Jerusalem, ending m a female, Fulk, Count of Anjou, grandfather to 
Henry II. of England, raamed the heiress of that kingdom, and trans- 
mitted his title to the younger branches of his family. The Anjevin 
race ending also in a female, Guy de Lusignan, by espousing Sibylla, 
the heiress, had succeeded to the title ; and though he lost his kingdom 
by the invasion of Saladin, he was still acknowledged by all the Chns- 
tians for King of Jerusalem (Vmisauf, p 281). But as Sibylla died 
without issue, duiing the siege of Acre, Isabella, her younger sister, 
put in her claim to that titular kingdom, and required Lusignan to 
resign his pretensions to her husband, Conrade, marquis of Monserrat 
Lusignan, maintaining that the royal title was inalienable and indefeas- 
ible, had recourse to the protection of Richard, attended on him before 
he left Cyprus, and engaged him to embrace his cause ^ There needed 
no other reason for throwing Philip into the party of Conrade ; and the 
opposite views of these great monarchs brought faction and dissension 
into the Christian army, and retarded all its operations The Templars, 
the Genoese, and the Germans, declared for Philip and Conrade ; the 
Flemings, the Pisans, the knights of the hospital of St. John, adhered 
to Riclted and Lusignan. But notwithstanding these disputes, as the 
length of the siege had reduced the Saracen garrison to the last ex- 
tremity, they (July 12th, 1191) surrendered themselves prisoners; stipu- 
lated, in return for their lives, other advantages to the Chnstians, such 
as the reltoring of the Christian prisoners, and the delivery of the wood 
of the true cross ^ and this great enterpnse, which had long engaged 
the attention of all Europe and Asia, was at last, after the loss of 300,000 
men, brought to a happy penod 

But Philip, instead of pursuing the hopes of further conquest, and 
of redeeming the Holy City from slavery, being disgusted with the 
ascendant assumed and acquired by Richard, and having views o( 
many advantages which he might reap by his presence m Europe, 
declared his resolution of returning to France, and he pleaded his bad 

* Tnyet, p 134 , Vinisauf, p 342 , W Hemm» , p 524 

® This true cross was lost in the battle of Tiberiade, to which it had been carried by the 
crusaders for their protection Rigord, an author of that age, says, that after that dismal 
event, all the children who were bom throughout all Christendom, had only twenty or twenty- 
two teeth, instead of thirty or thirty-two, which was their former complement, p 14 
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state of health as an excuse for his desertion of the common cause. 
He left, however, to Richard ten thousand of his troops, under tihe 
command of the Duke of Burgundy; and he renewed his oath never 
to commence hostilities against that pnnce’s dominions during his 
absence. But he had no sooner reached Italy than he applied, it is 
pretended, to Pope Celestine III for a dispensation from this vow; 
and when denied that request, he still proceeded, though after a covert 
manner, m a project which the present situation of England rendered 
inviting, and which gratified, in an eminent degree, both his resentment 
and his ambition. 

Immediately after Richard had left England, and begun his march 
to the Holy Land, the two prelates, whom he had appointed guardians 
of the realm, broke out into animosities against each other, and threw 
the kingdom into combustion Longchamp, presumptuous in his 
nature, elated by the favour which he enjoyed with his master, and 
armed -with the legantine commission, could not submit to an equality 
with the Bishop of Durham , he even ivent so fai as to arrest his col- 
league, and to extol t from him a resignation of the earldom of North- 
umberland, and of his other dignities, as the price of his libeity 
(Hoveden, p. 665 , Knyghton, p 2403) The king, mfoimed of these 
dissensions, ordered, by letteis from Marseilles, that the bishop should 
be reinstated in his offices , but Longchamp had still the boldness to 
refuse compliance, on pretence that he himself w^as better acquainted 
with the king’s secret intentions (W, Heming, p, 528) He proceeded 
to govern the kingdom by his sole authonty , to treat all the nobility 
with arrogance , and to display his power and riches with an invidious 
ostentation He never travelled without a strong guard of fifteen 
hundred foreign soldieis, collected fiom that licentious tnbe with which 
the age was generally infested Nobles and knights were proud of 
being admitted into his train; his retinue wore the aspect of royal 
magnificence, and when, in his progress through the kingdom, he 
lodged in any monastery, his attendants, it is said, were sufficient to 
devour in one night the revenue of several years ^ The king, who was 
detained in Europe longer than the haughty pi elate expected, heanng 
of this ostentation, which exceeded even what the habits of that age 
indulged in ecclesiastics , being also informed of the insolent, tyran- 
nical conduct of his minister, thought proper to restrain his power 
he sent new orders, appointing Walter, Archbishop of Rouen,, William 
Mareshal, Earl of Strigul, Geoffiey Fitz-Peter, William Bnewfe*e, and 
Hugh Bardolf, counsellors to Longchamp, and commanding him to 
take no measuie of importance without their concurrence and apprxj- 
bation. But such general teiror had this man impressed by his violent 
conduct, that even the Archbishop of Rouen and the Earl of Strigiii 
durst not produce this mandate of the king’s, and Longchamp still 
maintained an uncontrolled authonty over the nahon. But when he 
proceeded so far as to throw into pnson Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, 
who had opposed his measures, this breach of ecclesiastical pnvileges 
excited such an universal ferment, that Piince John, disgusted with the 
small share he possessed m the government, and personally disobliged 
by Longchamp, ventured to summon, at Reading, a general council of 

1 Hoveden, p 680 , Eened Abb , p 626, 700, Brompton, p, 1193 
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the mobility and prelates, and cite him to appear before them. Long 
champ thought it dangerous to entrust his person in their hands, and 
he shut himself up in the Tower of London ; but b^zng soon obliged 
to surrender that fortress, he fled beyond sea, concealed under a female 
habit, and was deprived of his offices of chancellor and chief justiciary ; 
the last of which was conferred on the Archbishop of Rouen, a prelate 
of prudenOe and moderation. The commission of legate, however, 
which had been renewed to Longchamp by Pope Celestine, still gave 
him, notwithstanding his absence, great authority in the kingdom, 
enabled him to disturb the government, and forwarded the views of 
Philip, who watched every opportunity of annoying Richard’s domi- 
nions. That monarch first attempted to carry open war into Hor- 
mandy ; but as the French nobility refused to follow him in an invasion 
a state which they had sworn to protect, and as the Pope, who was 
the general guardian of ail pnnees that had taken the cross, threatened 
him with ecclesiastical censuies, he desisted from his enterprise, and 
employed against England the expedient of secret policy and intrigue. 
He debauched Pnnee John from his allegiance , promised him his sister 
Alice in marriage; offered to give him possession of all Richard’s 
transmanne dominions ; and had not the authority of Queen Eleanor, 
and the menaces of the English council, prevailed over the inclinations 
of that turbulent prince, he v, as ready to have crossed the seas, and to 
have put in execution his criminal enterprises. 

The jealousy of Philip vas every moment excited by the glory which 
the great actions of Richard vere gaming him in the East, and which, 
being compaied to his own desertion of that popular cause, threw a 
double lustre on Ins nval His en\y, therefore, prompted him to 
obscure that fame which he had not equalled , and he embraced every 
pretence of throwing the most violent and most improbable calumnies 
on the King of England. Theie was a petty prince m Asia, commonly 
called *' The Old Man of the Mountain,’ who had acquired such an 
ascendant o\er his fanatical subjects, that they paid the most implicit 
deference to his commands; esteemed assassination meiitoiious, when 
sanctified by his mandate, courted danger, and even certain death, m 
the execution of his ordeis , and fancied, that when they sacrificed 
their hves for his sake, the highest joys of paradise w’eie the infallible 
reward of their devoted obedience (W Heining,, p. 532, Brompton, p 
1243). It w^as the custom of this prince, when he imagined himself 
injuied, to despatch secretly some of his subjects against the aggiessor, 
to charge them wxth the execution of his revenge, to instiuct them in 
every art of disguising their puipose, and no piecaiition w^as sufficient 
to guard any man, how'ever povrerful, against the attempts of those 
subtle and deteimmed ruffians. The greatest monarchs stood in awe 
of this prince of the assassins (for that was the name of his people ; 
whence the word has passed into most European languages), and it 
was the highest indiscretion in Coniade, Marquis of Montseirat, to 
offend and affront him. The inhabitants of Tyre, who were governed 
by that nobleman, had put to death some of this dangeions people* 
the pnnee demanded satisfaction, for, as he piqued himself on never 
beginning any offence (Rymer, vol. 1., p 71), he had his legular and 
established foimalities in requinng atonement Coniade tieated his 
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inessengers \\ith disdain , the pnnce issued the fatal orders; two of his 
subjects who had insinuated themsehes in disguise among Conrade's 
guards, openly, in the streets of Sidon, wounded him mortally ; and 
when they ^veie seized and put to the most cruel tortures, they 
triumphed amidst their agonies, and rejoiced that they had been 
destined by Heaven to suffer in so just and mentorious a cause. 

Every one m Palestine knew fiom what hand the blow came. 
Richard was entirely free from suspicion. Though that monarch had 
formerly maintained the cause of Lusignan against Conrade, he had 
become sensible of the bad effects attending those dissensions, and 
had voluntarily conferred on the former the kingdom of Cyprus, on 
condition that he should resign to his nval all pretensions to the crown 
of Jerusalem (Vmisauf, p. 391) Conrade himself, with his d\ing 
breath, had recommended his widow to the protection of Richard 
(Brompton, p. 1243); the pnnce of the assassins avowed the action m 
a formal nanative w^hich he sent to Europe, ^ yet on this foundation 
the King of Fiance thought fit to build the most egregious calumnies, 
and to impute to Richard the murder of the hlarquis of Montserrat! 
whose elevation he had once openly opposed. He filled all Europe 
with exclamations against the crime; appointed a guaid for his own 
person in order to defend himself against a like attempt (W. Heming , 
p* 532; Brompton, p 1245), and endeavoured, by these shallow arti- 
fices, to cover the infamy of attacking the dominions of a pnnce whom 
he himself had deserted, and was engaged with so much glory in a war 
acknowledged to be the common cause of Chnstendom. 

But Richard’s heroic actions m Palestine were the best apology for 
his conduct. The Christian adventurers under his command deter- 
mined, on opening the campaign, to attempt the siege of Ascalon, in 
order to prepare the way for that of Jerusalem; and they marched 
along the sea-coast with that intention. Saladin purposed to mteicept 
their passage, and he placed himself on the road with an army amount- 
ing to 300,000 combatants. On this occasion w^as fought one of the 
greatest battles of that age, and the most celebrated for the military 
genius of the commanders, for the number and valour of the troops, 
and for the great vanety of events which attended it Both the nght 
wing of the Christians, commanded by D’Avesnes, and the left con- 
ducted by the Duke of Burgundy, weie, m the beginning of the day, 
broken and defeated ; when Richard, who led on the mam body, re- 
stored the battle , attacked the enemy with intrepidity and presence of 
mind ; performed the part both of a consummate general and gallant 
soldier; and not only gave his two wings leisuie to recover their con- 
fusion, but obtained a complete victory over the Saracens, of whom 
forty thousand are said to have perished in the field ^ Ascalon soon 
after fell into the hands of the Christians; other sieges were carried 
on with equal success ; Richard was even able to advance within sight 
of Jerusalem, the object of his enterpnse, when he had the mortifica- 
tion to find that he must abandon all hopes of immediate success, and 
must put a stop to his career of victory The crusaders, animated 
with an enthusiastic ardour for the holy wars, brdke at first through all 

^ Rymer, vol. i , p rr , Tnvet, p 124 , W Hemmg' , p 544 , Biceto, p 68 o» 
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regards to safety or interest in the prosecution of their purpose ; and 
trusting to the immediate assistance of Heaven, set nothing before 
their eyes but fame and victory in this world, and a crown of glory in 
the next. But long absence from home, fatigue, disease, want, and the 
variety of incidents which naturally attend war, had gradually abated 
that fury which nothing was able directly to withstand ; and every one, 
except the King of England, expressed a desire of speedily returning 
into Europe. The Germans and the Italians declared their resolution 
of ^desisting from the enterprise, the French were still more obstinate 
m this purpose , the Duke of Burgundy, in order to pay court to Philip, 
took all opportunities of mortifying and opposing Richard (Vinisauf, 
p. 380) ; and there appeared an absolute necessity of abandoning for 
the present all hopes of further conquest, and of securing the acquisi- 
tions of the Christians by an accommodation with Saladin. Richard, 
therefore, concluded a truce with that monarch, and stipulated that 
Acre, Joppa, and other seaport towns of Palestine, should remain in 
the hands of the Christians, and that every one of that religion should 
have liberty to perform his pilgnmage to Jerusalem unmolested This 
truce was concluded for three years, three months, three weeks, three 
days, and three hours , a magical number which had probably been 
devised by the Europeans, and which was suggested by a superstition 
well suited to the object of the war 

The liberty in which Saladm indulged theChnstians to peiform their 
pilgnmages to Jerusalem, was an easy sacrifice on his part, and the 
furious wars which he waged m defence of the barren territory of Judea, 
were not wuth him, as with the European adventurers, the result of 
superstition, but of policy. The advantage indeed of science, modera- 
tion, humanity, was at that time entirely on the side of the Saracens ; 
and this gallant emperor, in particular, displayed, during the course 
of the war, a spirit and generosity which even bis bigoted enemies w^ere 
obliged to acknowledge and admire. Richard, equally martial and 
brave, carried with him more of the barbarian character; and was 
guilty of acts of ferocity which threw a stain on his celebrated victones. 
When Saladin refused to ratify the capitulation of Acre, the King of 
England ordered all the piisoners, to the number of five thousand, to 
be butchered ; and the Saracens found themselves obliged to retaliate 
upon the Chnstians by a like cruelty ^ Saladin died at Damascus 
soon after concluding this truce with the princes of the crusade. It is 
memorable that before he expired he ordered his wundmg-sheet to be 
earned as a standard through every street of the city; while a ciier 
w^ent before and proclaimed with a loud \oice, ‘ This is all that remains 
‘ to the mighty Saladm, the conqueior of the East ' By his last will he 
ordered chanties to be distributed to the poor, without distinction of 
Jew", Chiistian, or Mahometan 

There remained, after the truce, no business of impoitance to detain 
Richard in Palestine ; and the intelligence which he received concern- 
ing the intrigues of his brother John, and those of the King of France, 
made him sensible that his presence w"as necessaiy in Europe As he 
dared not to pass through France, he sailed to the Adriatic, and being 

1 Hoveden, p 697. Bened Abb, p 673, M Pans, p 115 , Vmisauf, p 346; Wi 
Eemmj?,p 531 
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shipwrecked near Aqmleia, he put on the disguise of a pilgnm, with a 
purpose of taking his journey secretly through Germany. Pursued by 
the governor of I stria, he was forced out of the direct road to England, 
and was obliged to pass by Vienna, where his expenses and liberalities 
betrayed the monarch in the habit of the pilgrim, and he was arrested 
by orders of Leopold, Duke of Austna. This pnnce had served under 
Richard at the siege of Acre ; but being disgusted by some insult of 
that haughty monarch, he was so ungenerous as to seize the present 
opportunity of gratifying at once his avarice and revenge, and he threw 
the king into prison. The Emperor Henry VI , who also considered 
Richard as an enemy on account of the alliance contracted by him 
with Tancred, King of Sicily, despatched messengers to the Duke of 
Austria, required the royal captive to be delivered to him, and stipu- 
lated a large sum of money as a reward for this service. Thus the 
King of England, who had filled the whole world with his renown, 
found himself, during the most critical state of his affairs, confined in 
a dungeon and loaded with irons in the heart of Germany (Chron. T. 
Wykes, p. 35), and entirely at the mercy of his enemies, the basest and 
most sordid of mankind. 

The English council was astonished on receiving this fatal intelli- 
gence, and foresaw all the dangerous consequences which might 
naturally arise from that event. The queen-dowager wrote reiterated 
letters to Pope Celestme, exclaiming against the injury which her son 
had sustained ; representing the impiety of detaining in pnson the most 
illustrious prince that had yet carried the banners of Christ into the 
Holy Land ,* claiming the protection of the apostolic see, which was 
due even to the meanest of those adventurers; and upbraiding the 
Pope that in a cause where justice, religion, and the dignity of the 
Church were so much concerned, a cause which it might well befit his 
holiness himself to support by taking in person a journey to Germany, 
the spiritual thunders should so long be suspended over those sacnle- 
gious offenders.^ The zeal of Celestme corresponded not to the im- 
patience of the queen-mother, and the regency of England were for a 
long time left to struggle alone with all their domestic and foreign enemies. 

The King of France, quickly informed of Richard^s confinement by 
a message from the emperor (Rymer, vol. 1., p. 70), pi-epared himself 
to take advantage of the incident ; and he employed every means of 
force and intngue, of war and negotiation, against the dominions and 
the person of his unfortunate rival He revived the calumny of Richard's 
assassinating the Maiquis of Montserrat; and by that absurd pretence 
he induced his barons to violate their oaths, by which they had en- 
gaged that during the crusade they never would, on any account, attack 
the dominions of the King of England. He made the emperor the 
largest offers if he would deliver into his hands the royal pnsoner, or 
at least detain him in perpetual captivity. He even formed an alliance 
by marriage with the King of Denmark, desired that the ancient Danish 
claim to the crown of England should be transferred to him, and soli- 
cited a supply of shipping to maintain it But the most successful of 
Philip’s negotiations was with Pnnce John, who forgetting every tie to 
his brother, his sovereign and his benefactor, thought of nothmg but 

1 Rymer, vol i.,p 7a, 73, 74» 7S» 76, etc. 
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how to make his own advantage of the public calamities That traitor, 
on the first invitation from the court of France, suddenly went abroad, 
had a conference with Philip, and made a treaty of which the object 
was the perpetual ruin of his unhappy brother. He stipulated to de- 
liver into Philipps hands a great part of Normandy (Ibid., p. S5) ; he 
received in return the investiture of all Richard's transmarine domi- 
nions ; and it is reported by several historians that he even did homage 
to the French king for the crown of England. 

In consequence of this treaty, Philip invaded Normandy, and by the 
treachery of John's emissaries, made himself master, without opposi- 
tion, of many fortresses, Neuf-chatel, Neaude, Gisors, Pacey, Ivr^ej 
he subdued the counties of Eu and Aumale ; and advancing to form 
the siege of Rouen, he threatened to put all the inhabitants to the 
sword if they dared to make resistance. Happily, Robert, Earl of 
Leicester, appeared in that critical moment — a gallant nobleman who 
had acquired great honour dunng the crusade, and who being more 
fortunate than his master in finding his passage homewards, took on 
him the command in Roiien, and exerted himself by his exhortations 
and example to infuse courage into the dismayed Normans. Philip 
was repulsed in every attack, the time of service from his vassals ex- 
pired ; and he consented to a truce with the English regency, received' 
in return the promise of 20,000 marks, and had four castles put into 
his hands as secunty for the payment (Hoveden, p. 730, 731 ; Rymer, 
Fesdera, vol i., p 81). 

Prince John, who, with a ’vuew of increasing the general confusion, 
went over to England, was still less successful in his enterpiises He 
was only able to make himself master of the castles of Windsor and 
Wallingford ; but wrhen he arnved in London, and claimed the king- 
dom as heir to his brother, of whose death he pretended to have re- 
ceived certain intelligence, he was rejected by all the barons, and 
measures were taken to oppose and subdue him (Hoveden, p. 724). 
The justiciaries, supported by the general affection of the people, pro- 
vided so well for the defence of the kingdom, that John was obliged, 
after some fruitless efforts, to conclude a truce with them; and before 
Its expiration, he thought it prudent to return into France, where he 
openly avowed his alliance with Philip (W Heming, p 53 ^)* 

Meanwhile, the high spirit of Richard suffered in Germany eveiy 
kind of insult and indignity. The French ambassadors, in their mas- 
ter's name, renounced him as a vassal to the crown of France, and 
declared all his fiefs to be forfeited to his liege-lord. The emperor, 
that he might render him more impatient for the recovery of his liberty, 
and make him submit to the payment of a larger ranson, treated him 
with the greatest seventy, and reduced him to a condition worse than 
that of the meanest malefactor. He was even produced before the 
diet of the empire at Worms, and accused by Henry of niany enmes 
and misdemeanours ; of making an alliance with Tancred^ the usurper 
of Sicily ; of turning the arms of the Crusade against a Chnstian prince, 
and subduing Cyprus; of affronting the Duke of Austria before Acre ; 
of obstructing the progress of the Chnstian arms by his quarrels with 
the King of France, of assassinating Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat; 
and of concluding a truce with Saladm, and leaving Jerusalem in the 
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hands of the Saracen emperor. Richard, whose spirit was not broken 
by his misfortunes, and whose genius was rather roused by these frivolous 
or scandalous imputations , after premising that his dignity exempted 
him from answering before any jurisdiction, except that of heaven; yet 
condescended, foi the sake of his reputation, to justify his conduct 
before that gieat assembly. He observed, that he had no hand in 
Tancred’s elevation, and only concluded a treaty with a pnnce whom 
he found in possession of the throne. That the king, or rather tyrant, 
of Cyprus, had provoked his indignation by the most ungenerous and 
unjuk proceedings ; and though he chastised this aggressor, he had 
not retarded a moment the pi ogress of his chief enteipnse. That if he 
had at any time been wanting in civility to the Duke of Austria, he had 
already been sufhciently punished for that sally of passion; and it 
better became men, embarked together in so holy a cause, to forgive 
each other’s infirmities, than to puisue a slight offence with such un- 
relenting vengeance That it had sufficiently appeared by the event, 
whether the King of France or he were most zealous for the conquest 
of the Holy Land, and weie most likely to sacrifice private passions 
and animosities to that great object. That if the whole tenor of his 
life had not shown him incapable of a base assassination, and justified 
him from that imputation in the eyes of his very enemies, it was in vain 
for him, at present, to make his apology, or plead the many irrefragable 
arguments which he could pioduce in his own favour ; and that, how- 
ever he might regret the necessity, he was so far from being ashamed 
of his truce with Saladm, that he rather gloried m that event ; and 
thought It extremely honouiable, that, though abandoned by all the 
world, supported only by his own courage and by the small remains 
of his national troops, he could yet obtain such conditions from the 
most powerful and most warlike emperor that the East had ever yet 
produced. Richard, after thus deigning to apologise for his conduct, 
burst out into indignation at the cruel treatment which he had met 
with ; that he, the champion of the Cross, still wearing that honouiable 
badge, should, after expending the blood and treasure of his subjects 
in the common cause of Chnstendom, be intercepted by Christian 
princes in his return to his own country, be thrown into a dungeon, be 
loaded with irons, be obliged to plead his cause, as if he were a subject 
and a malefactor; and, what he still more regretted, be theieby pre- 
vented from making preparations foi a new ciusade, which he had 
projected, after the expiration of the truce, and from redeeming the 
sepulchre of Christ, which had so long been profaned by the dominion 
of infidels. The spirit and eloquence of Richard made such impression 
on the German princes, that they exclaimed loudly against the conduct 
of the emperor ; the Pope threatened him with excommunication ; and 
Henry, who had hearkened to the proposals of the King of France and 
Prince John, found that it would be impracticable for him to execute 
his and their base purposes, or to detain the King of England any 
longer m captivity. He therefore concluded with him a treaty for his 
ransom, and agreed to restore him to his freedom for the sum^ of 

150.000 marks, about ’300,000/. of our present money ; of which 

100.000 marks were to be paid before he received his lib^ty, and sixty- 
seven hostage? '^^vered for the jemamder (Rymer, voL L, p. 84) The 

IQ * 
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emperor, as if to gloss over tlie infamy of this transaction, made at tlie 
same time a present to Richard of the kingdom of Arles, comprehend- 
ing Provence, Dauphmy, Narbonne, and other states, over which the 
empire had some antiquated claims, a present which the king very 
wisely neglected. 

The captivity of the superior lord was one of the cases provided for 
by the feudal tenures , and all the vassals were in that event obliged 
to give an md for his ransom. Twenty shillings were therefore levied 
on each knight’s fee in England , but as this money came m slowly, and 
was not sufficient for the intended purpose, the voluntary zeal of the 
people readily supplied the deficiency. The churches and monasteries 
melted down their plate, to the amount of 30,000 marks ; the bishops, 
abbots, and nobles, paid a fourth of their yearly rent , the parochial 
clergy contributed a tenth of their tithes . and the requisite sum being 
thus collected, Queen Eleanor, and Walter, Archbishop of Rouen 
(Feb. 4, 1194), set out with it for Geilnany; paid the money to the 
emperor and the Duke of Austna at Mentz; delivered them hostages 
for the remainder, and freed Richard from captivity. His escape was 
very critical. Henry had been detected m the assassination of the 
Bishop of Liege, and in an attempt of a like nature on the Duke of 
Louvame; and finding himself extiemely obnoxious to the German 
princes on account of these odious practices, he had deteimmed to seek 
support from an alliance with the King of Fiance, to detain Richaid, 
the enemy of that prince, in perpetual captivity , to keep in his hands 
the money w^hich he had already received for his ransom , and to ex- 
tort fresh sums from Philip and Prince John, who were very liberal in 
their offers to him He therefore gave orders that Richard should be 
pursued and arrested ; but the king, making all imaginary haste, had 
already embarked at the mouth of "the Scheldt, and was out of sight of 
land when the messengers of the emperor reached Antwerp. 

The joy of the English was extreme on the appearance of their 
monarch who had suffered so many calamities, wrho had acquired so 
much glory, and who had spread the reputation of their name into the 
farthest East, whither their fame had never before been able to extend. 
He gave them, soon after his arrival (March 20), an opportunity of pub- 
licly displaying their exultation, by ordering himself to be crowned 
anew at Winchester , as if he intended, by that rei emony, to reinstate 
himself on his throne, and to wipe off the ignominy of his captivity 
Their satisfaction w'as not damped, even when he declaied his purpose 
of resuming all those exoibitant grants which he had been necessitated 
to make before his departure for the Holy Land The barons also, m 
a great council, confiscated, on account of his tieason, all Pnnee John’s 
possessions in England, and they assisted t^^e king in reducing the 
fortresses which still remained m the hands of his brother’s adherents.^ 
Richard, having settled everything in England, passed over with an 
army into Normandy; being impatient to make war on Philip, and to 
levenge himself for the many injunes which he had received from that 
monarch (Hoveden, p 740) As soon as Philip heard of the king’s deliver- 
ance from captivity, he WTOte to his confederate, John, in these terms: 
* Take care of yourself • the devil is broken loose’ (Hoveden, p. 739). 

* Hoveden, p 737 , Ann. Waverl , p 165 , W Heming , p. S4a 
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When we consider such powerful and martial monarchs, inflamed 
with personal animosity against each other, enraged by mutual injuries, 
excited by nvalship, impelled by opposite interests, and instigated by 
the pride and violence of their own temper; our curiosity is naturally 
raised, and we expect an obstinate and furious war, distinguished by 
the greatest events, and concluded by some remarkable catastrophe. 
Yet are the incidents, which attended those hostilities, so frivolous, that 
scarce any histonan can entertain such a passion for military descnp- 
tions as to venture on a detail of them * a certain proof of the extreme 
weakness of princes in those ages, and of the little authoiity they pos- 
sessed over their refractory vassals. The whole amount of the exploits 
on both sides is, the taking of a castle, the surprise of a straggling party, 
a rencounter of horse, which resembles more a rout than a battle. 
Richard obliged Philip to raise the siege of Verneuil ; he took Loches, 
a small town in Anjou ; he made himself master of Beaumont, and 
some other places of little consequence; and after these tnvial exploits, 
the two kings began already to hold conferences for an accommodation. 
Philip insisted, that, if a general peace were concluded, the barons on 
each side should, for the future, be prohibited from carrying on private 
wars against each other but Richard replied, that this was a nght 
claimed by his vassals, and he could not debar them from it After 
this fruitless negotiation, there ensued an action between the French 
and English cavalry at Fietteval,in which the former were routed, and 
the King of France^s cartulary and records, which commonly at that 
time attended his person, were taken. But this victory leading to no 
important advantages, a truce for a year was at last, from mutual 
weakness, concluded between the two monarchs 

During this war, prince John deserted from Philip, threw himself at 
his brother's feet, craved pardon for his offences, and by the inter- 
cession of Queen Eleanor, was received into favour. ^ I forgive him,' 
said the king, ‘and hope I shall as easily forget his injunes as he will 
‘my pardon ' John was incapable even of returning to his duty with- 
out committing a baseness. Before he left Philip's party, he invited 
to dinner all the offlceis of the garnson, which that prince had placed 
in the citadel of Evreux ; he massacred them during the entertainment, 
fell, with the assistance of the townsmen, on the garnson, whom he put 
to the sword, and then delivered up the place to his brother. 

The King of France was the great object of Richard's resentment 
and animosity; the conduct of John, as well as that of the emperor 
and Duke of Austria, had been so base, and was exposed to such 
general odium and reproach, that the king deemed himself sufficiently 
revenged for their injuries , and he seems never to have entertained 
any project of vengeance against any of them. The Duke of Austria, 
about this time, having crushed his leg by the fall of his horse at a 
tournament, was thrown into a fever, and being struck on the ap- 
proaches of death, with remorse for his injustice to Richard, he ordered 
by will, all the English hostages in his hands to be set at liberty, and 
the remainder of the debt due to him to be remitted ; his son, who 
seemed inclined to disobey these orders, was constrained by his 
ecclesiastics to execute them (Rymer, vol. i., p. 88, 102). The em- 
peror also made advances for Richard's friendship, and oflered to give 
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him a discharge of all the debt not yet paid to Mm, provided he would 
enter into an offensive alliance against the King of France, a proposal 
which was very acceptable to Richard, and was greedily embraced by 
him. The treaty with the emperor took no effect, but it served to 
rekindle the war between France and England before the expiration of 
the truce. This war was not distinguished by any more remarkable 
incidents than the foregoing. After mutually ravaging the open 
country, and taking a few msignificant castles, the two kings concluded 
peace at Louviers, and made an exchange of some territones with 
each other (Rymer, vol. i., p. 91) Their inability to wage war 
occasioned the peace ; their mutual antipathy engaged them again m 
war Wore two months expired. Richard imagined that he had now 
fomd an o{^rtumty of gaining great advantages over his nval, by 
iorming an alliance with the counts of Flanders, Toulouse, Boulogne, 
Champagne, and other considerable vassals of the crown of France.^ 
But he soon expenenced the insincerity of those princes, and was not 
able to make any impression on that kingdom while governed by a 
monarch of so much vigour and activity as Philip. The most remark- 
aHe incident of this war v^as the taking pnsoner in battle the Bishop 
of Beauvais, a martial prelate, who was of the family of Dreux, 
and a near relation of the French king’s. Richard, who hated that 
bishop, threw him into pnson and loaded him with 110ns, and when 
the Pope demanded his liberty, and claimed him as a son, the king 
sent to his holiness the coat of mail which the prelate had w orn in 
battle, and which was all besmeared with blood; and he replied to 
him, m the terms employed by Jacob’s sons to that patiiarch^ ‘This 
‘ have we found . know now whether it be thy son’s coat or no.’ ^ This 
new war between England and France, though earned on with such 
animosity, that both kings frequently put out the eyes of their pn- 
soners, was soon finished by a tiuce of five years, and immediately 
affer signing this treaty, the kings were ready, on some new offence, to 
break out again into hostilities, when the mediation of the Cardinal of 
St. Mary, the Pope’s legate, accommodated the difference {R>mer, 
voL L, p, 109, 110). This prelate even engaged the pnnees to com- 
mence a treaty for a more durable peace, but the death of Richard put 
an end to the negotiation. 

Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges, a vassal of the king’s had found a 
treasure, of which he sent part to that prince as a piesent Richaid, as 
supenor lord, claimed the whole , and at the head of some Brabangons 
besieged the viscount in the castle of Chains, near Limoges, in Older 
to make him comply with his demand (Hoveden, p 791 , Knygbton, 
p. 2413). The garrison offered to surrender, but the king replied that 
since he had taken the pains to come thither and besiege the place in 
person, he would take it by force and hang every one of them. The 
same day, Richard, accompanied by Marcad^e, leader of his Braban- 
90ns, approached the castle m order to survey it , when one Bertrand 
de Gourdon, an archer, took aim at him and pierced his shoulder with 
an arrow. The king however, gave orders for the assault (March 28), 
took the place and hanged all 3 ie garnson except Gouidon, who had 

^ W. Hemmg , p 549 , Brompton, p 1273 j Rymer, vol 1 , p 94. 

* Genesis, dhap aAvvn , \er. 32, M Pans, p. laS , Brompton, p. 1273 
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wounded him, and whom he reserved for a more deliberate and more 
cruel execution (Ibid ).^ 

The wound was not in itself dangerous, but the unskilfulness of the 
surgeon made it mortal; he so rankled Richard^s shoulder in puEIng 
out the arrow, that a gangrene ensued , and that prince was bow 
sensible that his life was drawing towards a penod. He sent fca: 
Gourdon, and asked him, Wretch, what have I ever done to you, to 
‘ oblige you to seek my life ?' ‘ What have you done to me V replied 
coolly the pnsoner ; * You killed with your own hands my father and my 
' two brothers, and you intended to have hanged myself; I am now in 
^ your power, and you may take revenge by inflicting on me the most 
* severe torments ; but I shall endure them all with pleasure, provided 
^ I can think that I have been so happy as to rid the world of such a 
‘ nuisance.^ Richard, struck with the reasonableness of this reply, and 
humbled by the near approach of death, ordered Gourdon to be set at 
liberty and a sum of money to be given him, but Marcadde unknown 
to him, seized the unhappy man, flayed him alive, and then hanged 
him. Richard died (April 6) in the tenth year of his reign, and the 
forty-second of his age, and he left no issue behind him 

The most shming part of this prince's chaiacter are his military 
talents. No man, even in that romantic age, carried personal courage 
and intrepidity to a greater height, and this quality gained him the 
appellation of the lion-hearted, ‘Coeur de Lion.’ He passionately loved 
glory, chiefly military glory ; and as his conduct in the field was not 
infenor to his valour, he seems to have possessed every talent neces- 
sary for acquiring it His resentments also were high, his pride un- 
conquerable, and his subjects as well as his neighbours, had therefore 
reason to apprehend, from the continuance of his reign, a perpetual 
scene of blood and violence^ Of an impetuous and vehement spirit, he 
was distinguished by all the good as well as the bad qualities mcident 
to that character; he was open, frank, generous, sincere, and brave; 
he was revengeful, domineering, ambitious, haughty, and cruel ; and 
was thus better calculated to dazzle men by the splendour of his enter- 
prises, than either to promote their happiness or his own grandeur by 
a sound and well regulated pohcy. As military talents make great 
impressions on the people, he seems to have been much beloved by 
his English subjects, and he is remarked to have been the first prince 
of the Norman Ime that bore any sincere regard to them. He passed 
however only four months of his reign in that kingdom ; the crusade 
employed him near three years, he was detained about fourteen months 
in captivity ; the rest of his reign was spent either in war, or prepara- 
tions fir war, against France ; and he was so pleased with the fame 
he had acquired m the East, that he determined, notwithstanding his 
past misfortunes, to have further exhausted his kingdom, and to ^ve 
exposed himself to new hazards, by conducting another expedition 
against the infidels. 

Though the English pleased themselves with the glory which 
king’s martial genius procured them, his reign was very oppressive 
and somewhat arbitrary, by the high taxes which he levied on them, 
and often without consent of the states or general counciL In the ninth 

^ Hovedeti, p. 791 , Brompton, p. 1277 ; Knygfaton, p. 24x3. 
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year of his reign, lie levied Eve shillings on each hide of land ; and because 
the clergy refused to contnbute their share, he put them out of the pro- 
tection of law, and ordered the civil courts to give them no sentence 
for any debts which they might claim (Hoveden, p. 743 ; Tyrrel, voL n., 
p. 563). Twice in his reign he ordered ail his charters to be sealed 
anew, and parties to pay fees for the renewal (Prynne's Chron* ¥mdic., 
toim L, p, 1133). It is said that Hubert, his justiciary, sent him over 
to France in the space of two years, no less a sum than 1,100,000 
marks, besides bearing all the charges of the government in j&^iand. 
But this account is quite incredible, unless we suppose that Richard 
made a thorougn dilapidation of the demesnes of the crown, which it 
is not hkely he could do with any advantage after his former resump- 
tion of all grants. A king, who possessed such a revenue, could never 
" liave endured fourteen months captivity for not paying 150,000 marks 
to the emperor, and be obliged at last to leave hostages for a third of 
thO sum. The pnces of commodities in this reign are also a certain 
proof that no such enormous sum could be levied on the people* A 
bide of land, or about a hundred and twenty acres, was commonly 
let at twenty shillings a year, money of that time. As there were 
243,600 hides in England, it is easy to compute the amount of all the 
Ismded rents of the kingdom. The general and stated price of an ox 
was four shillings; of a labounng horse the same, of a sow, one 
shilling; of a sheep with fine wool, ten pence, with coarse wool, six- 
pence (Hoveden, p. 745) These commodities seem not to have ad- 
vanced in their pnces since the conquest,^ and to have still been ten 
times cheaper than at present. 

Richard renewed the severe laws against transgressors in his forests, 
whom he punished by castration and putting out their eyes, as in the 
reign of his great-grandfather. He established by law one weight and 
measure throughout his kingdom a useful institution, which the 
mercenary disposition and necessities of his successor engaged him to 
dispense with for money. 

The disorders m London, derived from its bad police, had risen to a 
great height during this reign j and in the year 1 196, there seemed to 
be formed so regular a conspiracy among the numerous malefactors, 
as threatened the city with destruction. There was one William 
Fitz-Osbert, commonly called ‘Longbeard,*a lawyer, who had rendered 
himself extremely popular among the lower rank of citizens ; and by 
defending them on all occasions, had acquired the appellation of the 
advocate or saviour of the poor. He exerted his authonty by injuring 
and insulting the more substantial citizens, with whom he lived in a 
state of hostility, and who were every moment exposed to the most 
outrageous violences from him and his licentious emissaries. Murders 
were daily committed m the streets, houses were broken open and 

* Madox, in his Baronia Anglica, cap xiv , tells us, that in the 30th of Henry II , 33 cows 
and 2 hulls cost but 8/ yj , money of that age , 500 sheep, 22/ lof , or about io|n? per 
sheep , 66 oxen, iSf 3^ , 15 breeding^ mares, 2/. V2S 6(i , and 22 hogs, usts Commodities 
seem then to have been about ten times cheaper than at present , all except the sheep, 
probably on account of the value of the fleece The same author in his Formulaie Angh- 
canum, p 17, says, That in the tenth year of Rich. I , mention is made of ten per cent, paid, 
for money , but the Jews frequently exacted higher interest 

* M. Pans, p. Z09, 134 , Tnvet, p. 127 , Annal Waverl , p 165 , Hoveden, p 774. 
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pillaged in daylight, and it is pretended that no less than 52,000 
persons had entered into an association, by which they bound them- 
selves to obey all the orders of this dangerous ruffian. Archbishop 
Hubert, who was then chief justiciary, summoned him before the 
council to answer for his conduct ; but he came so w^ell attended, that 
no one durst accuse him or give evidence against him , and the primate 
finding the impotence of law, contented himself with exacting from 
the citizens hostages for their good behaviour He kept, however, a 
watchful eye on Fitz-Osbert, and seizing a favourable opportunity, 
attempted to commit him to custody ; but the criminal, murdenng one 
of the public officers, escaped with his concubine to the church of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, where he defended himself by force of arms He was 
at last forced from his retreat, condemned and executed, amidst the 
regrets of the populace, who were so devoted to his memory, that thev 
stole his gibbet, paid the same veneration to it as to the cross, and 
were equally zealous m propagating and attesting reports of the 
miracles wrought by it.^ But though the sectaries of this superstition 
were punished by the justiciary (Gervase, p 1551 ), it received so little 
encouragement from the established clergy, whose pioperty was endan- 
gered by such seditious practices, that it suddenly sunk and vanished 

It was during the crusades that the custom of using coats of arms 
was first introduced into Europe. The knights, cased in armour, had 
no way to make themselves be known and distinguished in battle, but 
by the devices on their shields ; and these were gradually adopted by 
their posterity and families, who were proud of the pious and mihtary 
enterprises of their ancestors. 

King Richard was a passionate lover of poetry ; there even remain 
some poetical works of his composition ; and he bears a rank among 
the Provengal poets or troubadours, who were the first of the modern 
Europeans that distinguished themselves by attempts of that nature. 


CHAPTER XL 
JOHN. 

Accession of the king. — Hts marriage — War with Fraftce. — Murder 
of Arthur^ Duke of Brittany, — The king expelled the French 
provinces, — The* kings quarrel with the court of Rome, — Cardinal 
fangton appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, — Interdict of hts 
kingdom, — Excommuniccdion of the king — The kings submission to 
the Pope, — Discontents of the barons — Insurrectioii of the barons, 
— Magna Chart a — Renewal of the civil wars,— Prince Lewis 
called over, — Death — and character of the king. 

The noble and free genius of the ancients, which made the govern- 
ment of a single person be always regarded as a species of tyranny 
and usurpation, and kept them from forming any conception of a legal 
and regular monarchy, had rendeied them entirely ignorant both of 

lHo\eden, p 765, Biceto, p. 691 , Neubns,p 492, 493. 
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the rights of primogeniture and a representation in succession ; inven- 
tions so necess^^ for preserving order in the lines of princes, for 
ob^natmgtne evils of civil discord and of usurpation, and for begetting 
m^eration m that species of government, by giving security to the 
ruling sovereign- These innovations arose from the feudal law ; which 
first mtroducing the nght of primogeniture, made such a distinction 
betwe^ the families of the elder and younger brothers, that the son 
of me fonner was thought entitled to succeed to his grandfather* prefer- 
^iy to his uncles, though nearer allied to the deceased monarch- But 
though this prc^ess of ideas was natural, it was gradual. In the age 
of we treat, the practice of representation was indeed intro- 

duce but not thoroughly established; and the minds of men fluctuated 
, between opposite prmciples. Richard, when he entered on the holy 
decided his nephew, Arthur, Duke of Brittany, his successor; 
and by a formal deed he set aside m his favour, the title of his brother 
John, who was younger than Geoffrey, the father of that pnnce. ^ But 
John w little acquiesced in that destination, that when be gained the 
ascend^t in the English ministry, by expelling Longchamp, the 
chanceUor ^d great justiciary, he engaged all the English barons to 
swear that they would maintain his right of succession ; and Richard 
steps towards restoring or securing the order 
which he had at first established. He was even careful, by his last 
wiU, to ckclare his brother John heir to all his dominions (Hoveden, 
P 79 ^ I Tnvet, p. 138) ; whether that he now thought Arthur, who was 
onl5^ twelve years of age incapable of asserting his claim against 
John s faction, or was influenced by Eleanor, the queen-mother, who 
hated Constantia, mother of the young duke, and who dreaded the 
credit w^ch that pnncess would naturally acquire if her son should 
mount the throne. The authority of a testament was great in that 
age, even when the succession of a kingdom was concerned; and John 
had reason to hope that this title, joined to his plausible nght in other 
respects, would insure him the succession. But the idea of representa- 
tion seems to have made at this time greater progress in France than 
j barons of the transmanne provinces, Anjou, Maine 

immediately declared in favour of Arthur's title, and 
applied for assistance to the French monarch as their superior lord, 
Fnilip, who desired only an occasion to embarrass John, and dis- 
member his dominions, embraced the cause of the young Duke of 
iirittany, took him under his protection, and sent him to Pans to be 
educated along his own son Lewis.^ In this emergency, John 
hastened to establish his authonty in the chief members of the 
monarchy , and after sending Eleanor into Poictou and Guienne, 
where her right was incontestable, and was readily acknowledged, he 
burned to Rouen, and having secured the duchy of Normandy, he 
passed over without loss of time to England Hubert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury William Mareschal, Earl of Stiigul, who also passes by 
the name of Eari of Pembroke, and Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the justiciary, 
the three most favoured mimsters of the late king, were already en- 

P 43 , Rymer,vQl i,p 66,68; 
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gaged on his side (Hoveden, p 793 ; M. Paris, p. 137), and the sub- 
mission or acquiescence of all the other barons put him, without 
opposition, in possession of the throne. 

The king soon returned to France, in order to conduct the war 
against Philip, and to recover the revolted provinces from Kis nephew, 
Arthur, The alliances which Richard had formed with the Earl of 
Flanders^ and other potent French princes, though they had not been 
very effectual, still subsisted, and enabled John to defend himself 
against all the efforts of his enemy. In an action between the 
Fiench and Flemings, the elect Bishop of Cambray -was taken prisoner 
by the former; and when the Cardinal of Capua claimed his liberty, 
Philip, instead of complying, reproached him with the weak efforts 
which he had employed m favour of the Bishop of Beauvais, who was 
in a like condition. The legate, to show his impartiality, laid at the 
same time the kingdom of France and the duchy of Normandy under 
an interdict, and the two kings found themselves obliged to make an 
exchange of these military pi elates. 

Nothing enabled the king to bring (AB. 1200) this war to a happy 
issue so much as the selfish, mtngumg character of Philip, who acted 
in the provinces that had declared for Arthur, without any regard 
to the interests of that pnnce. Constantia, seized with a violent 
jealousy that he intended to usurp the entire dominion of them, 
(Hoveden, p. 795), found means to carry off her son secretly from 
Pans ; she put him into the hands of his uncle ; restored the provinces 
which had adhered to the young pnnce, and made him do homage for 
the duchy of Bnttany, which was regaided as a rere-fief of Normandy. 
From this incident, Philip saw that he could not hope to make any 
progress against John ; and being threatened with an interdict on 
account of his irregular divorce from Ingelburga, the Danish princess, 
whom he had espoused, he became. desirous of concluding a peace 
with England. .After some fruitless conferences, the terms were at 
last adjusted ; and the two monarchs seemed in this treaty to have an 
intention, besides ending the present quarrel, of preventing all future 
causes of discord, and of obviating every controversy which could 
hereafter arise between them. They adjusted the limits of all their 
territories; mutually secured the interests of their vassals ; and to 
render the union more durable, John gave his niece, Blanche of 
Castile, in marriage to Prince Lewis, Philip’s eldest son, and with her 
the baronies of Issoudun and Gragai, and other fiefs m Bern, Nine 
barons of the King of England, and as many of the King of France, 
were guarantees of this treaty ; and all of them swore, that if their 
sovereign violated any article of it, they would declare themselves 
against him, and embrace the cause of the injured monarch.® 

' John, now secure, as he imagined, on the side of Fiance, indulged 
his passion for Isabella, the daughter and heir of Aymar Taille&r, 
Count of Angouleme, a lady with whom he had become much ena- 
moured. His queen, the heiress of the family of Glocester, was still 
alive ; Isabella was married to the Count de la Marche, and was 

1 Rymer, vol. i , p 114 . Hoveden, p. 794 , M Paris, p 138. 

® Norman, Buckesmi, p 1055, Rymer, vol. i , p 117,118, 119, Hoveden, p 814; Chron. 
Bunst , vol. 1., p 47. 
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already consigned to the care of that nobleman ; though, by reason of 
ner tendei years, the mamage had not been consummated. The 
passion of John made him overlook all these obstacles; he persuaded 
the Count of Angouleme to carry off his daughter from her husband ; 
and having, on some pretence or other, procured a divorce from his 
own wife, he espoused Isabella; regardless both of the menaces of 
the Pope, who exclaimed against these irregular proceedings, and of 
the resentment of the injured count, who soon found means of punish- 
ing his powerful and insolent nval 
John had not the art of attaching his barons either by affection or 
by fear. The Count de la Marche and his brother, the Count d'Eu, 
taking (a,b. 1201) advantage of the general discontent against him, 
excited commotions in Poictou and Normandy; and obliged the king 
to have recourse to arms in order to suppress the insurrection of his 
vassals. He summoned together the barons of England and required 
them to pass the sea under his standard, and to quell the rebels. He 
found that he possessed as httle authority in that kingdom as in his 
transmarine provinces. The English barons unanimously replied that 
they would not attend him on this expedition, unless he would promise 
to restore and preserve their privileges (Annal Burton., p. 262) • the 
first symptom of a regular association and plan of liberty among those 
noblemen But affairs were not yet fully ripe for the revolution pro- 
jected John, by menacing the barons, broke the concert; engaged 
many of them to follow him into Normandy, and obliged the rest, who 
stayed behind, to pay him a scutage of two marks on each knight^s 
fee, as the price of their exemption from the service. 

The force which John earned abroad with him, and that which joined 
him in Nonnandy, rendered him much superior to his malcontent 
barons , and so much the more as Philip did not publicly give them 
any countenance, and seemed as yet determined to persevere steadily 
in the alliance which he had contracted with England. But the king, 
elated with his superiority, advanced claims which gave an universal 
alarm to his vassals, and diffused still wider the general discontent. 
As the jurisprudence of those times required that the causes in the 
lord’s court should chiefly be decided by duel, he carried along with 
him certain bravos whom he retained as champions, and whom he 
destined to fight with his barons in order to detennme any contro\ ersy 
which he might raise against them (Ibid ) The Count de la Marche 
and other noblemen regarded this proceeding as an affront, as w^ell as 
injury , and declared that they would never draw their sword against 
men of such inferior quality. The king menaced them with vengeance, 
but he had not vigour to employ against them the force in his hands, or 
to piosecute the injustice by crushing the nobles wdio opposed it 
This government, equally feeble and violent, gave the injured barons 
courage as well as inclination to carry further their opposition. They 
appealed to the King of France ; complained of the denial of justice m 
John’s court ; demanded redress from him as their supenor lord ; and en- 
treated him to employ his authority and prevent their final ruin and op- 
pression. Philip perceived his advantage, opened his mind to great pro- 
jects, interposed in behalf of the French barons, and began to talk in a 
high and menacing style to the King of England John, who could not 
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disavow Philip's authonty, replied that it belonged to himself first to 
grant them a tnal by their peers in his own court, it was not till he 
failed in this duty that he was answ’erable to his peers in the supreme 
court of the French king (Philipp , lib w ) , and he promised, by a fair 
and equitable judicature, to give satisfaction to his barons. When the 
nobles, m consequence of this engagement, demanded a safe conduct 
that they might attend his court, he at first refused it , upon the re- 
newal of Philip's menaces he promised to grant their demand, he 
violated this promise , fresh menaces extorted from him a promise to 
surrender to Philip the fortresses of Tillieres and Boutavant, as a 
security for peiformance; he again \iolated this engagement, his 
enemies, sensible both of his weakness and want of faith, combined 
still closer m the resolution of pushing him to extremities ; and a new 
and powerful ally soon appeared to encourage them in their invasion 
of this odious and despicable government 

The young Duke of Brittany, who was now (a d 1203) rising to 
man's estate, sensible of the dangerous character of his uncle, detei - 
rained to seek both his security and elevation by an union with Philip 
-and the malcontent barons He joined the French army which had 
begun hostilities against the King of England, he was received with 
great marks of distinction by Philip ; was knighted by him , espoused his 
daughter Mary, and was invested not only in the duchy of Brittany, 
but in the counties of Anjou and Maine, which he had formerly le- 
signed to his uncle (Tnvet, p 142). Every attempt succeeded with 
the allies. Tillieres and Boutavant were taken by Philip after making 
a feeble defence, Moitimar and Lyons fell into his hands almost with- 
out resistance That prince next invested Gournai, and opening the 
sluices of a lake which lay m the neighbourhood, poured such a torrent 
of water into the place, that the garnson deserted it, and the French 
monarch, without striking a blow, made himself master of that important 
fortress. The progress of the French arms w^as rapid, and promised 
more considerable success than usually in that age attended military 
enterpnses In answer to every advance which the king made tow ards 
peace, Philip still insisted that he should resign all his transmanne 
dominions to his nephew, and rest contented with the kingdom of 
England ; when an event happened w^hich seemed to turn the scales in 
favour of John, and to give him a superionty over his enemies. 

Young Arthur, fond of military renown, had bioken into Poictou at 
the head of a small aimy, and passing near Miiebcau, he heard that 
Kis grandmother. Queen Eleanor, who had always opposed his interests, 
w^as lodged in that place, and was protected by a weak garnson, and 
ruinous fortifications (Ann Waver! , p. 167; M West, p 264) He 
immediately determined to lay siege to the foitiess and make himself 
master of her person , but John, roused from his indolence by so press- 
ing an occasion, collected an army of English and Biabangons, and 
advanced from Normandy with hasty marches to the relief of the 
queen-mother. He fell on Arthur's camp befoie that piince w^as aware 
of the danger; dispersed his army, took him prisoner, together with 
the Count de la Marche, Geoffrey de Lusignan, and the most consider- 
able of the revolted barons, and returned in triumph to Normandy 
(Ann, Marg., p, 213 ; M. West., p. 264). Philip, who was lying before 
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Arques in that duchy, raised the siege, and retired (M. West, p. 264JE, 
The greater part of the prisoners were sent over to England 5 but 
Arthur was (Aug. i ) shut up in the castle of Falaise. 

The king had here a conference with his nephew; represented to 
him the folly of his pretensions, and required him to renounce the 
French alliance which had encouraged him to live in a state of entmty 
with all his family. But the brave, though imprudent youth, rendered 
more haughty from misfortunes, maintained the justice of his cause; 
asserted his claim not only to the French provinces, but to the orowii 
of England ; and, in his turn, required the king to restore the son of 
his elder brother to the possession of his inheritance (Ibid.). John, 
sen^Be from these symptoms of spirit that the young prince, though 
no# a pnsoner, might hereafter prove a dangerous enemy, determined 
to prevent all future peril by despatching his nephew, and Arthur was 
never more heard of. The circumstances which attended this deed 
of darkness were no doubt carefully concealed by the actors, and are 
variously related by historians ; but the most probable account is as 
follows* — ^The king, It is said, first proposed to William de la Bray, 
one of his servants, to despatch Arthur; but William replied that he 
was a gentleman, not a hangman, and he positively refused compli- 
ance. Another instrument of murder was found, and was despatched 
With proper orders to Faiaise; but Hubert de Bourg, chanibeilain to 
the king, and constable of the castle, feigning that he himself would 
execute the king’s mandate, sent back the assassin, spread the report 
that the young prince was dead, and publicly performed all the cere- 
monies of his interment , but finding that the Bretons vowed revenge 
for the murder, and that all the revolted barons persevered more obsti- 
nately in their rebellion, he thought it prudent to reveal the secret, and 
to inform the world that the Duke of Bnttany was still alive and in his 
custody. This discovery proved fatal to the young prince. John first 
removed him to the casde of Rouen , and coming m a boat during the 
night-time to that place, commanded Arthur to be brought forth to 
him. The young prince, aware of his danger, and now more subdued 
by the continuance of his misfortunes, and by the approach of death, 
threw himself on his knees before his uncle, and begged for mercy. 
But the tyrant, making no reply, stabbed him with his own hands, and 
fastening a stone to the dead body, threw it into the Seine. 

All men were struck with horror at this inhuman deed ; and from 
that moment the king, detested by his subjects, retained a very preca- 
rious authority over both the people and the barons in his dominions. 
The Bretons enraged at this disappointment m their fond hopes, waged 
implacable war against him , and fixing the succession of their govern- 
ment, put themselves in a posture to revenge the murder of their sove- 
reign. John had got into his power his niece, Eleanor, sister to Arthur, 
commonly called the Damsel of Brittany; and carrying her over to 
England, detained her ever after m captivity.^ But the Bretons, in 
despair of recovering this princess, chose Alice for their sovereign; a 
younger daughter of Constantia, by her second marriage with Guy de 
Thoulars , and they entrusted the government of the duchy to that 
nobleman. The states of Bnttany meanwhile earned their complaints 
^Tmet »-»i4S, T, Wykes, p 36, Ypod Neust>p*4S9 
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before Philip as their liege lord, and demanded justice for the violence 
Committed by John on the person of Arthur, so near a relation; who, 
notwithstanding the homage which he did to Normandy, was always 
regarded as one of the chief vassals of the crown Philip received 
their application with pleasure ; summoned John to stand a trial before 
him ; and on his non-appearance, passed sentence, with the concur- 
rence of the peers, upon that prince ; declared him guilty of felony and 
parncide, adjudged him to forfeit to his superior lord all his seignones 
and fiefs m France.^ 

The King of France, whose ambitious and active spirit had been 
hitherto confined, either by the sound pohcy of Henr\’-, or the martial 
genius of Richard, seeing now the opportunity favourable against this 
base and odious pnnce, embraced the project of expelling the English, 
or rather the English King, fiom France, and of annexing to the crown 
so many considerable fiefs, which, dunng several ages, had been dis- 
membered fiom It Many of the other great vassals, whose jealousy 
might have intei posed, and have obstructed the execution of this pro- 
ject, were not at piesent in a situation to oppose it; and the rest either 
looked on wuth indiffeience, or gave their assistance to this dangerous 
aggrandisement of their superior lord The Earls of Flanders and 
BIois weie engaged in the holy w^ar; the Count of Champagne was an 
infant, and under the guardianship of Philip, the duchy of Bnttany, 
enraged at the murder of their prince, vigorously promoted all his 
measures, and the general defection of John’s vassals made every 
enterprise easy and successful against him. Philip, after taking several 
castles and fortresses beyond the Loire, which he either garrisoned or 
dismantled, leceived the submissions of the Count of Alen^on, v/ho 
deserted John, and delivered up all the places under his commafid 
to the French upon which Philip broke up his camp, in order to give 
the troops* some repose after the fatigues of the campaign John, 
suddenly collecting some forces, laid siege to Alencon; and Philip, 
whose dispersed army could not be brought together in time to succour 
it, saw himself exposed to the disgrace of suffeimg the oppression of 
his friend and confederate But his active and fertile genius found an 
expedient against this evil There was held at that very time a tourna- 
ment at Moret, in the Gatmois ; whither all the chief nobility of France 
and the neighbouring countries had resorted, in order to si^alize their 
prowess and addiess. Philip presented himself before them; craved 
their assistance in his distress ; and pointed out the plains of Alengon, 
as the most honourable field in which they could display their gene- 
rosity and martial spirit. Those valorous knights vowed that they 
would take vengeance on the base parricide, the stain of arms and of 
chivalry; and putting themselves, with all their retinue, under the com- 
mand of Philip, instantly marched to raise the siege of Alengon. 
John, heanng of their approach, fled from befoie the place, and aban- 
doned all his tents, machines, and baggage, to the enemy. 

This feeble effort was the last exploit of that slothful and cowardly 
prince for the defence of his dominions He thenceforth remained in 
total inactivity at Rouen ; passing all his time wnth his young wife, in 
pastimes and amusements, as if his state had been in the most pro- 
1 W. Hemins, p. 455, M. West , p 264 ; Knyghton, p. 3420. 
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found tranquillity, or Ins affairs in the most prosperous condition. If 
he e\ er mentioned war, it was only to give himself vaunting airs, which, 
in the eyes of all men, rendered him still more despicable and ndicu- 
lous, ‘ Let the French go on/ said he, ^ I will retake m a day what it 
*has cost them years to acquire’ (M. Pans, p. 146; M. West, p. 266). 
His stupidity and indolence appeared so extraordinary, that the people 
endeavoured to account for the infatuation by sorcery, and believed 
that he was thrown into this lethargy by some magic or witchcraft 
The English barons, finding that their time was wasted to no purpose, 
and that they must suffer the disgrace of seeing, without resistance, 
the progress of the French arms, withdrew from their colours, and 
secretly returned to their own country (M. Pans, p. 146) No one 
thought of defending a man who seemed to have deserted himself ; 
and his subjects regarded his fate with the same inditfeience, to which, 
in this pressing exigency, they saw him totally abandoned. 

John, while he neglected all domestic resources, had the meanness 
to betake himself to a foreign power, whose protection he claimed ; he 
applied to the Pope, Innocent III , and entreated him to interpose his 
authority between him and the French monarch Innocent, pleased 
with any occasion of exerting his superiority, sent Philip orders to stop 
the progress of his arms, and to make peace with the King of England. 
But the French barons received the message with indignation, dis- 
claimed the temporal authonty assumed by the pontiff ; and vowed 
that they would, to the uttermost, assist their prince against all his 
enemies. Philip, thus seconded, proceeded, instead of obeying the 
Pope’s envoys, to lay siege to Chateau Gaillard, the most considerable 
fortress which remained to guard the frontiers of Normandy, 

Chateau Gaillard was situated partly on an island in the river Seine, 
partly on a rock opposite to it ; and was secured by every advantage 
which either art or nature could bestow upon it The late king having 
cas^t his eye on this favourable situation, had spared no labour or 
expense in fortifying it; and it was (a d. 1204) defended by Roger de 
Laci, constable of Chester, a determined officer, at the head of a 
numerous gamson. Philip, who despaired of taking the place by 
force, purposed to reduce it by famine ; and that he might cut off its 
communication with the neighbounng country, he threw a bridge across 
the Seme, while he himself with his army blockaded it by land The 
Earl of Pembroke, the man of greatest vigour and capacity m the 
English court, formed a plan for breaking thiough the French entrench- 
ments, and throwing relief into the place He carried with him an 
army of 4000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, and suddenly attacked with 
great success Philip’s camp in the night-time , having left orders that 
a fleet of seventy flat-bottomed vessels should sail up the Seme, and 
fall at the same instant on the bndge But the wind and the current 
of the nver by retarding the vessels, disconcerted this plan of opera- 
tions; and It was morning before the fleet appeared, when Pembroke, 
though successful in the beginning of the action, was already repulsed 
with considerable loss, and the King of France had leisure to defend 
himself against these new assailants, who also met with a repulse. 
After this misfortune, John made no further efforts for the relief of 
Chateau Gaillard ; and Philip had all the leisure requisite for conduct- 
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ingand finishing the siege Roger de Laci defended himself fora 
twelvemonth with great obstinacy , and having bravely repelled every 
attack, and patiently borne all the hardships of famine, he was at last 
overpowered by a sudden assault m the night-time, and made pnsoner 
of war, with his garnson ^ Philip, who knew how to respect valour 
even in an enemy, treated him with civility, and gave him the whole 
city of Pans for the place of his confinement. 

When the bulwark of Normandy was once subdued, all the province 
lay open to the inroads of Philip, and the King of England despaired 
of being any longer able to defend it He secretly prepared vessels 
for a scandalous flight; and that the Normans might no longer doubt 
of his resolution to abandon them, he ordered the fortifications of Pont 
de PArche, Moulineaux, and Montfort TAmauii to be demolished. Not 
daring to repose confidence in any of his barons, whom he believed to 
be universally engaged in a conspiracy against him, he entrusted the 
government of the province to Archas Martin and Lupicaire, two mer- 
cenary Brabangons, whom he had retained in his service Philip, now 
secure of his prey, pushed his conquests with vigour and success against 
the dismayed Normans. Falaise was first besieged; and Lupicaire, 
who commanded in this impregnable fortress, after surrendering the 
place, enlisted himself with his troops in the service of Philip, and 
earned on hostilities against his ancient master Caen, Coutance, 
Seez, Evreux, Baieux soon fell into the hands of the French monarch, 
and all the lower Normandy was reduced under his dominion. To 
forward his enterpnses on the other division of the province, Gm de 
Thouars, at the head of the Bretons, broke into the terntory, and took 
Mount St Michael, Avranches, and all the other fortresses m that 
neighbourhood. The Normans, wdio abhorred the French yoke, and 
who would hare defended themselves to the last extremity if their 
prince had appeared to conduct them, found no resource but m sub- 
mission ; and every city opened its gates, as soon as Philip appeared 
before it Rouen alone, Arques, and Verneuil determined to maintain 
their liberties, and (a.d. 1205) formed a confederacy for mutual defence. 
Philip began with the siege of Rouen the inhabitants were so inflamed 
with hatred to France, that on the appearance of his army, they fell on 
all the natives of that country, whom they found within their walls, and 
put them to death. But after the French king had begun his opera- 
tions with success, and had taken some of their outworks, the citizens, 
seeing no resource, offered to capitulate ; and demanded only thirty 
days to advertise their prince of their danger, and to require succours 
against the enemy. Upon the expiration of the term, as no supply had 
arrived, they (June 1st) opened their gates to Philip (Tnvet, p. 147; 
Ypod. Neust, p. 459), and the whole province soon after imitated the 
example, and submitted to the victor. Thus was this important ter- 
ritory reunited to the crown of Fiance, about three centuries after the 
cession of it by Charles the Simple to Rollo, the first Duke ; and the 
Normans, sensible that this conquest was probably final, demanded 
the privilege of being governed by French laws, which Philip, making 
a few alterations on the ancient Norman customs, readily granted them. 
But the French monarch had too much ambition and genius to stop in 

^ Tnvet, p. 144 , Gul. Bntto, Ub vu , Ann Waverl , p 168. 
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Jus present career of success. He carried his victorious army into the 
-western provinces; soon reduced Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and part of 
Poictou (Trivet, p 149) ; and in this manner, the French crown, during' 
the reign of one able and active prince, received such an accession of 
power and grandeur, as, m th^ ordinary course of things, it would have 
required several ages to attain. 

John, on his arrival in England, that he might cover the ^sgrace of 
hifi own conduct, exclaimed loudly against his barons, who, he pre- 
tended, had deserted his standard in Normandy; and he arbitrarily 
extorted from them a seventh of all their moveables, as a punishment 
^ the oifence (M. Paris, p. 146; M. West, p. 265). Soon after he 
Ibrc^ them to grant him a scutage of two marks and a half on each 
Jsmigbfs fee for an expedition into Normandy ; but he did hot attempt 
to execute the service for which he pretended to exact it Next year, 
he summoned adl the barons of his realm to attend him on this foieign 
expedition, and collected ships from all the sea-ports; but meeting with 
opposition from some of his ministers, and abandoning hrs design, he 
dismissed both fleet and array, and then lenewed his exclamations 
against the barons for deserting him. He next put to sea with a small 
army, and his subjects believed that he vras resolved to expose himself 
to the utmost hazard for the defence and recovery of his dominions . 
but they were suipiised, after a few days, to see him return again into 
harbour, without attempting anj thing. In the subsequent season, he 
had the courage to carry his hostile measures a step farther. Gui de 
Thouars, who governed Biittany, jealous of the rapid progress made 
by his ally, the Fiench king, promised to join the King of England 
with all his forces; and John ventuied abioad with a considerable 
army, and landed at Rochelle. He marched to Angers ; which he took 
and reduced to ashes. But the appioach of Philip with an army threw 
him into a panic , and he immediately made proposals for peace, and 
fixed a place of intertuew with his enemy ; but instead of keeping this 
engagement, he stole off with his army, embarked at Rochelle, and 
returned, loaded with new shame and disgrace, into England. The 
mediation of the Pope procured him at last a truce for tvv^ years with 
the French monarch (Rymer, vol 1., p. 141); almost all the trans- 
marine provinces were ravished fioni him, and his English baions, 
though harassed with aibitrary taxes and fruitless expeditions, saw 
their country bafHed and affronted m every enterpiise. 

In an age when personal valour was regarded as the chief accom- 
plishment, such conduct as that of John, always disgraceful, must be 
exposed to peculiar contempt ; and he must thenceforth have expected 
to rule his turbulent vassals with a veiy doubtful authority But the 
government, exeicised by the Norman pnnces, had wound up the royal , 
power to so high a pitch, and so much be>ond the usual tenor of 
the feudal constitutions, that it still behoved him to be debased by new 
affronts and disgraces, ere his barons could entertain the view of 
conspinng against him, m order to letrench his prerogatives. The 
Church, which at that time declined not a contest with the most 
powerful and most vigorous monarchs, took first advantage of John^s 
imbecility, and with the most aggravating circumstances of insolence 
and scorn, fixed her yoke upon him. 
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The papal chair was (a d 1207) filled by Innocent III , who having 
attained that dignity at the age of thirty-se\en years, and being en- 
dowed with a lofty and enterprising genius, oa{e iu!l scope to his 
ambition, and attempted, perhaps more openly than any of his pre- 
decessors, to convert that supenonty which was \ielded him by all tbe 
European princes, into a real dominion over them The hierarchy, 
protected by the Roman pontiff, had already earned to an enormous 
height Its usurpations upon the civil power, but in order to extend 
them farther, and render them useful to the court of Rome, it was 
necessary to reduce the ecclesiastics themselves under an absolute 
monarchy, and to make them entirely dependent on their spiritual 
leader. For this purpose, Innocent first attempted to impose taxes at 
pleasure upon the clergy ; and in the first year of this century, taking 
advantage of the popular frenzy for crusades, he sent collectors over 
all Europe, who levued by his authority the fortieth of all ecclesias- 
tical revenues for the relief of the Holy Land, and received the 
voluntary contnbutions of the laity to a like amount (R^mier, vol i , 
p Xig) The same year Hubei t, Archbishop of Canterbaiy, attempted 
another innovation, favouiable to ecclesiastical and papal power; in 
the king^s absence, he summoned by his legantme authority, a synod 
of all the English clergy, contrary to the inhibition of Geoffrey Fitz- 
Peter, the chief justiciary , and no proper censure was ev'er passed on 
this encroachment, the first of the kind upon the royal power. But a 
favourable incident soon after happened, which enabled so aspinng a 
pontiff as Innocent, to extend still farther his usurpations on so con- 
temptible a pnnee as John. 

Hubert, the primate, died in 1205; and as the monks or canons of 
Christ Church, Canterbuiy, possessed a right of voting m the election 
of their archbishop, some of the juniois of the order, who lay in w'ait 
for that event, met clandestinely the very night of Huberts death; 
and without any congd d'ehre from the king, chose Reginald, their sub- 
pnor, for the successor ; installed him in the archiepiscopal throne 
before midnight ; and having enjoined on him the strictest secrecy, sent 
him immediately to Rome, m order to solicit the confirmation of his 
election (M. Pans, p. 148; M. West, p 266) The vanity of Reginald 
prevailed over his prudence, and he no sooner arrived in Flanders, 
than he revealed to every one the purpose of his journey, which was 
immediately known in England (Ibid ) The king was enraged at the 
novelty and temerity of the attempt, m filling so important an office 
without his knowl^ge or consent; the suffragan bishops of Canter- 
bury, who were accustomed to concur in the choice of their pnmate, 
were no less displeased at the exclusion given them m this electicm ; 
the senior monks of Christ Church were injured by the ii regular pro- 
ceedings of their juniors ; the juniors themselves ashamed of their 
conduct, and disgusted with the levity of Reginald, who had broken 
bis engagements with them, were willing to set aside* his electKwi (M. 
West, p. 266) ; and all men concurred in the design of remedying the 
false measures which had been taken. But as John knew that this affair 
would be canvassed before a supenor tribunal, where the interposition 
of royal authonty in bestowing ecclesiastical benefices was very in- 
vidious; where even the cause of suffragan bishops was not so favour- 
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able as that of monks, be determined to make the new election 
entirely unexceptionable; he submitted the affair wholly to the canons 
of Christ Church; and departing from the nght claimed by his prede- 
cessors, ventured no farther than to inform them privately, that they 
would do him an acceptable service if they chose John de Gray, 
Bishop of Norwich, for their primate (M. Pans, p. 149; M. West, p 
2^). The election of that prelate was accordingly made without a 
contradictory vote ; and the king, to obviate all contests, endeavoured 
to persuade the suffragan bishops not to insist on their claim of con- 
curring in the election ; but those prelates, persevenng m their pre- 
tensions, sent an agent to maintain their cause before Innocent, while 
king and the convent of Chnst Church despatched twelve monks 
^ that order, to support before the same tribunal the election of the 
Bishop of Norwich 

Thus there lay three different claims before the Pope, whom all 
parties allowed to be the supreme arbiter in the contest The claim 
of the suffragans being so opposite to the usual maxims of the papal 
court, was soon set aside ; the election of Reginald was so obviously 
feudulent and irregular, that there was no possibility of defending it ; 
but Innocent maintained, that though this election was null and in- 
valid, it ought previously to have been declared such by the sovereign 
pontiff, before the monks could proceed to a new election , and that 
the choice of the Bishop of Norwich vas of course as uncanonical 
as that of his competitor (M. Pans, p. 155 ; Chron. de Mailr, p 182). 
Advantage was therefore taken of this subtlety foi introducing a 
precedent, by which the see of Canterbury, the most important dignity 
m the Church after the papal throne, should ever after be at the 
disposal of the court of Rome. 

While the Pope maintained so many fierce contests, in order to 
wrest from pnnees the nght of granting investitures, and to exclude 
laymen from all authority in conferring ecclesiastical benefices, he was 
supported by tbe united influence of the clergy, who, aspiring to in- 
dependence, fought with all the ardour of ambition, and all the zeal of 
superstition, under his sacred banneis. But no sooner was this point, 
after a great effusion of blood, and the convulsions of many states, 
established m some tolerable degree, than the victorious leader, as is 
usual, turned his arms against his own community, and aspired to 
centre all power in his person. By the invention of reserves, pro- 
visions, commendams, and other devices, the Pope gradually assumed 
the nght of filling vacant benefices , and the plenitude of his apostolic 
power, which was not subject to any limitations, supplied all defects 
of title in the peison on whom he bestowed preferment. The canons 
which regulated elections were purposely rendered intricate and in- 
volved; fiequent disputes arose among candidates; appeals were every 
day earned to Rome , the apostolic see, besides reaping pecuniary 
advantages from these contests, often exercised the power of setting 
aside both the litigants, and, on pretence of appeasing faction, 
nominated a third person, who might be more acceptable to the 
contending parties. 

The present controversy about the election to the see of Canterbury 
afforded Innocent an opportunity of claiming this nght, and he failed 
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not to perceHe and avail himself of the advantage. He sent for the 
twelve monks deputed by the convent to maintain the cause of the 
Bishop of Norwich, and commanded them under the penalty of ex- 
communication, to choose for their pnmate Cardinal Langton, an 
Englishman by birth, but educated in France, and connected by his 
interests and attachments with the see of Rome ^ In vain did the 
monks represent, that they had received from their convent no 
authority for this purpose , that an election, without a previous writ 
from the king, would be deemed highly irregular ; and that they were 
merely agents for another person, whose right they had no power or 
pretence to abandon None of them had the courage to persevere in 
this opposition except one, Elias de Brantefield ; all the rest, over- 
come by the menaces and authority of the Pope, complied ^vlth his 
orders, and made the election required of them 

Innocent, sensible that this flagrant usurpation would be highly 
resented by the court of England, wrote John a mollifying letter; 
sent him four golden rings set with precious stones, and endea- 
voured to enhance the value of the present, by informing him of the 
many mysteries implied in it He begged him to consider seriously 
the form of the rings, their number, their matter, and their colour. 
Their form, he said, being round, shadowed out eternity, which had 
neither beginning nor end , and he ought thence to learn his duty of 
aspinng from earthly objects to heavenly, from things temporal to 
things etemaL The number four, being a square, denoted steadiness 
of mind, not to be subverted either by adversity or prospenty, fixed 
for ever on the firm basis of the four cardinal virtues Gold, which is 
the matter, being the most precious of metals, signified wisdom, which 
is the most valuable of all accomplishments, and justly preferred by 
Solomon to nches, power, and all extenor attainments. The blue 
colour of the saphire represented faith; the verdure of the emerald, 
hope ; the redness of the ruby, chanty ; and the splendour of the topaz, 
good works (Rymer, vol. i , p 139; M Pans, p. 155) By these con- 
ceits, Innocent endeavoured to repay John for one of the most im- 
portant prerogatives of his crown, which he had ravished from him ; 
conceits probably admired by Innocent himself ; for it is easily possible 
for a man, especially in a barbarous age, to unite strong talents for 
business with an absurd taste for literature and the arts. 

John was inflamed with the utmost rage when be heard of this at- 
tempt of the court of Rome (Rymer, vol 1., p. 143) , and he immediatdy 
vented his passion on the monks of Chnst Church, whom he found in- 
clined to support the election made by their fellows at Rome He sent 
Fulk de Cantelupe, and Henry de Cornhulle, two knights of his retinue^ 
men of violent tempers and rude manners, to expel them the conven<i 
and take possession of their revenues. These knights entered the 
montstery with drawn swords, commanded the prior and monks to 
depart the kingdom, and menaced them, that m case of disobedience, 
they would instantly burn them .with the convent (M. Pans, p 156; 
Tnvet, p. 15 1 ; Ann. Waverl ,p 169). Innocent prognosticating, from 
the violence and imprudence of these measures, that John would finally 
sink in the contest, persevered the more vigorously m his pretensions, 

I M Pans, p. 155 ; Axm. Waverl , p, 169 , W Henun», p 553 » Klnyghton, p 2415. 
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and exhorted the king not to oppose God and the Church any longer, 
nor to piosecute that cause for which the holy martyr St Thomas had 
sacrificed his life, and which had exalted him equal to the highest saints 
in heaven (M. Pans, p 157). A clear hint to John to profit by the 
example of his father, and to remember the prejudices and established 
pnnciples of his subjects, who bore a profound veneration to that 
martyr, and regarded his me!gts as the subject of their chief glory and 
dieir exultation. 

Innocent, finding that John was not sufficiently tamed to submissiOE, 
sent three prelates, the Bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester, to in- 
tonate, that if he persevered m his disobedience, the sovereign pontiff 
would be obliged to lay the kingdom under an interdict (Ibid., p. 
157). Ail the other prelates threw themselves on their knees before 
him, and entreated him, with tears m their eyes, to prevent the scandal 
of this sentence, by making a speedy submission to his spiritual father, 
by receiving from his hands the newly elected primate, and by restonng 
the monks of Chnst Chuxch to all their nghts and possessions. He 
burst out into the most indecent invectives against the prelates , swore 
by God’s teeth, his usual oath, that if the Pope presumed to lay his 
kingdom under an interdict, he would send to him all the bishops and 
deigy in England, and would confiscate all their estates; and threatened, 
that if thenceforth he caught any Romans m his dominions, he would 
put out their e>es and cut off their noses, in order to set a mark upon 
them which might distinguish them from all other nations (Ibid ) 
Amidst all this idle violence, John stood on such bad terms with his 
nobility that he never dared to assemble the states of the kingdom, 
who, in so just a cause, would probably have adhered to any other 
monarch, and have defended with, vigour the liberties of the nation 
against these usurpations of the court of Rome. Innocent, therefoie, 
perceiving the king’s weakness, fulminated at last the sentence 01 
interdict, which he had for some time held suspended over him.^ 

The sentence of interdict was at that time the gieat instrument of 
vengeance and policy employed by the court of Rome ; was denounced 
against sovereigns for the lightest offences ; and made the guilt of one 
person involve the rum of miUions, even m their spiritual and eternal 
welfare. The execution of it was calculated to strike the senses* in the 
highest degree, and to operate with irresistible force on the superstitious 
mmds of the people. The nation was of a sudden deprived of all 
exterior exercise of its religion, the altars w^ere despoiled of their orna- 
ments ; the crosses, the relics, the images, the statues of the saints, 
w^e laid on the ground ; and, as if the air itself were profaned, and 
might pollute them by its contact, the priests carefully coveied them 
up, even from their own approach and veneration. The use of bells 
entirely ceased in all the churches , the bells themselves were removed 
from the steeples, and laid on the ground with the other sacied uterifeils. 
Mass was celebrated with shut doors, and none but the pnests tvere 
admitted to that holy institution. The laity partook of no rehgious 
rite except baptism to new-born infants, and the communion to the 
dying. The dead were not interred in consecrated ground They w'ere 
t&rown into ditches, or buried in common fields , and their obsequies 

1 K, Pans, p 157, Tn\et, p 152, Ann. WaverL, p. 170, M. West , p, 268. 
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’were not attended with prayers, or any hallowed ceremony. Marriage 
was celebrated m the churchyards (Chron Dunst , vol. i., p 51); and 
■^at every action in life might bear the marks of this dreadful situation, 
the people were prohibited the use of meat, as in Lent, or times of the 
highest penance; were debarred from all pleasures and entertajo- 
ments; and were forbidden even to salute each other, or so much as to 
shave their beards, and to give any decent attention to their person and 
apparel. Every circumstance carried s^unptoms of the deepest dis- 
tress, and of the most immediate apprehension of Divine vengeance 
and indignation. 

The king, that he might oppose temporal to their spiritual terrors, 
immediately, from his own authority, confiscated the estates of all the 
clei^ who obeyed the interdict (Ann. Waverl , p 170), banished the 
prelates, confined the monks in their convents, and gave them only 
such a small allowance from their owm estates as would suffice to pro- 
vide them with food and raiment. He treated with the utmost rigour 
all Langton’s adherents, and every one that showed any disposition to 
obey the commands of Rome ; and in order to distress the clergy in 
the tenderest point, and at the same time expose them to reproach and 
ridicule, he threw into prison all their concubines, and required high 
fines as the price of their liberty (Ann. Waverl , p 170). 

After the canons which established the celibacy of the clergy were, 
by the zealous endeavours of Archbishop Anselm, more ngorously 
executed in England, the ecclesiastics gave, almost universally and 
avowedly, into the use of concubinage; and the court of Rome, which 
had no interest in prohibiting this practice, made very slight opposition 
to It. The custom was become so prevalent, that m some cantons of 
Switzerland, before the reformation, the laws not only pennitted, but, 
to avoid scandal, enjoined the use of concubines to the younger clergy 
(Padre Paolo, Hist. Cone. Tnd , lib. i) ; and it was usual everywhere 
for pnests to apply to the ordinary, and obtain from him a formal liberty 
for this indulgence. The bishop commonly took care to prevent the 
piactice from degenerating into licentiousness He confined the priest 
*to the use of one woman, required him to be constant to her bed, 
obliged him to provide for her subsistence and that of her children ; 
and though the offspring w^as, in the eye of the law, deemed illegitimate, 
this commerce was really a kind of inferior marriage, such as is still 
practised in Germany among the nobles ; and may be regarded by the 
candid as an appeal from the tyranny of civil and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, to the more virtuous and unerring laws of nature. 

The quarrel between the king and the see of Rome continued for some 
years ; and though many of the clergy, from the fear of punishment, 
obeyed the orders of John and celebrated Divine service, they complied 
wit%the utmost reluctance, and were regarded, both by themselves 
and^e people as men who betrayed tbeir principles, and sacrificed 
their conscience to temporal regards and interests. Dunng this 
violent situation, the king, in order to give a lustre to his government, 
attempted military expeditions against Scotland, against Ireland, and 
against the Welsh ; ^ and he commonly prevailed, more from the weak- 
ness of his enemies than from his own vigour or alnktks. Meanwhile, 

1 W, Hftming, p, 556 ; Ypod. Neust , p. 460, Kaygliton, p. 2420, 
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the danger to which his government stood contintially exposed from, 
the discontents of the ecclesiastics, increased his natural propension to 
tyranny; and he seems to have even wantonly disgusted all orders o4 
men, especially his nobles, from whom alone he could reasonably expect 
support and assistance. He dishonoured their families by his licentious 
amours; he published edicts, prohibiting them from hunting feathered 
game, and thereby restrained them from their favounte occupation and 
amusement (M. West, p. 268) ; he ordered all the hedges and fences 
near his ‘forests to be levelled, that his deer might have more ready 
access into the fields for pasture ; and he continually loaded the nation 
With arbitrary impositions. Conscious of the general hatred which he * 
had mcurred, he (a.D. 1208) required his nobility to give him hostages 
for security of their allegiance ; and they were obliged to put into his 
hands their sons, nephews, or near relations When his messengers 
came with like orders to the castle of William de Braouse, a baron of 

t reat note, the lady of that nobleman replied, that she would never intrust 
er son into the hands of one who had murdered his own nephew while 
In his custody. Her husband reproved her for the seventy of this 
speech ; but, sensible of his danger, he immediately fled with his wife 
and son into Ireland, where he endeavoured to conceal himself. The 
king discovered the unhappy family m their retreat ; seized the wife 
and son, whom he starved to death m prison ; and the baron himself 
narrowly escaped, by flying into France 
The court of Rome had artfully contrived a gradation of sentences ; 
by which she kept offenders m awe ; still afforded them an opportunity 
of preventing the next anathema by submission , and m case of their 
obstinacy, was able to refresh the horror of the people against them, 
by the denunciations of the wrath and vengeance of heaven As the 
sentence of interdict had not produced the desired effect on John, and as 
his people, though extremely discontented, had hitherto been restrained 
from rising in open rebellion against him, he was soon to look for the 
sentence of excommunication and he had reason to apprehend, that, 
notwithstanding all the precautions, the most dangerous consequences 
might ensue from it He was witness of the other scenes, which, at 
that very time, were acting m Europe, and which displayed the un- 
bounded and uncontrolled power of the papacy. Innocent, far from 
being dismayed at his contests with the King of England, had excom- 
municated the Emperor Otho, John’s nephew ; ^ and soon brought that 
powerful and haughty pnnce to submit to his authority. He (a.d, 1209) 
published a crusade against the Albigenses, a species of enthusiasts 
in the south of France, whom he denominated heretics; because, like 
other enthusiasts, they neglected the ntes of the Church, and opposed 
the power and influence of the clergy. The people from all parts of 
Europe, moved by their superstition and their passion for wars and 
adventures, flocked to his standard. Simon de Montfort, the geiiteral 
of the crusade, acquired to himself a sovereignty in these provinces. 
The Count of Toulouse, who protected, or perhaps only tolerated, the 
Albigenses, was stripped of his dominions ; and these sectanes them- 
selves, though the most innocent and inoffensive of mankind, were 
exterminated with all the circumstances of extreme violence and bar- 

^ M, Pans, p. 160 ; Tnvet, p. 154 , M. West , p 269 
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banty. Heie were therefore both an army and a general, dangerous 
from their zeal and valour, who might be directed to act against John; 
^nd Innocent, after keeping the thunder long suspended, gave at last 
authority to the bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester, to fulminate 
the sentence of excommunication against him (M Pans, p. 159; M. 
West, p. 270). These prelates obe>ed, though their brethren were 
deterred from publishing, as the Pope required of them, die sentence 
in the several churches of their dioceses. 

No sooner was the excommunication known, than the effects of it 
appeared. Geoffrey, Archdeacon of Norwich, who was en ’’rusted with 
a considerable office in the Court of Exchequer, being lufo med of it 
while sitting on the bench, observed to his colleagues the danger of 
serving under an excommunicated king ; and he immediately left his 
chair and departed the court. John gave orders to seize him, to throw 
him into prison, to cover his head with a great leaden cope ; and by 
this and other severe usage he soon put an end to his life (M. Pans, 
p 159); nor was there anything wanting to Geoffrey, except the 
dignity and rank of Becket, to exalt him to an equal station in hea\en 
with that great and celebrated martyr. Hugh de Wells, the chan- 
cellor, being elected by the king^s appointment, bishop of Lincoln, 
upon a vacancy in that see, desired leave to go abroad in order to 
receive consecration from the Archbishop^ of Rouen ; but he no sooner 
reached France, than he hastened to Pontigny wffiere Lahgton then 
resided, and paid submissions to him as his primate. The bishops, 
finding themselves exposed either to the jealousy of the king, or hatred 
of the people, gradually stole out of the kingdom ; and at last there re- 
mained only three prelates to. perform the functions of the episcopal 
office (Ann. Waverl., p. 170 ; Ann. Marg ,p. 14) Many of the nobility, 
terri6ed by John's tyranny and obnoxious to him on different accounts, 
imitated the example of the bishops; and most of the others who 
remained were, with reason, suspected of having secretly entered into 
a confederacy against him (M Pans, p. 162; M. West, p. 270, 271). 
John was alarmed at his dangerous situation, a situation which pru- 
dence, vigour, and popularity might formerly have prevented, but 
which no virtues or abilities w^ere now sufficient to retrieve He 
desired a conference with Langton at Dover, offered to acknowledge 
lam as primate, to submit to the Pope, to restore the exiled clergy, 
even to pay them a limited sum as a compensation for the rents of 
their confiscated estates. But Langton, perceiving his advantage, was 
not satisfied with these concessions ; he demanded that full restitution 
and reparation should be made to all the clergy : a condition so exorbi- 
tant that John, who probably had not the powder of fulfilling it, and 
who for^w that this estimation of damages might amount to an im- 
mense sum, finally broke off the conference (Ann. Waverl., p. 171). 

The next gradation of papal sentences was (ad 1212) to absolve 
John's subjects from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance^ and to 
<leclare every one excommunicated who had any commerce with him 
in public or m private, at his table, in his council, or even in private 
conversation (M- Pans, p. 161 ; M. West , p. 270); and this sentence 
was accordingly, with ail imaginable solemnity, pronounced against 
him. But as John still persevered in his contumacy, there remained 
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nothing but the sentence of deposition; which, though intimately 
connected with the former, had been distinguished from it by the 
artifice of the Court of Rome ; and Innocent determined to dart this 
last thunderbolt against the refractory monarch. But as a sentence of 
this kind required an armed force to execute it, the pontiff, casting his 
eyes around, fixed at last on Philip, King of France, as the person into j 
whose powerful hand he could most properly entrust that weapon, ^ 
the ultimate recourse of his ghostly authority. And he offered^ the 
Hionarch, besides the remission of all his sins and endless spiritual 
benefe, the property and possession of the kingdom of England as the 
reward of his labour (M. Paris, p. 163 ; M. West, p. 271). 

It Was the common concern of all princes to oppose these exorbitant 
pretensions of the Roman pontiff, by which they themselves were ren- 
isassals, and vassals totally dependent, of the papal crown ; yet 
even Philip, the most able monarch of the age, was seduced by present 
interest and by the prospect of so tempting a prize, to accept this 
liberal offer of the pontiff, and thereby to ratify that authority which, 
if he ever opposed its boundless usurpations, might next day tumble 
him from the throne. He (a D. 1213) levied a great army, summoned 
all the vassals of the crown to attend him at Rouen, collected a fleet 
of tyoo vessels, great and small, m the seaports of Normandy and 
Picardy ; and partly from the zealous spirit of the age, partly from the 
personal regard universally paid him, prepared a force which seemed 
equal to the greatness of his enterpnze. The king on the other hand, 
issued out writs, requinng the attendance of ail his military tenants 
at Dover, and even of all able-bodied men, to defend the kingdom 
in this dangerous extremity. A gieat number appeared, and he 
selected an army of 60,000 men ; a pow er invincible had they been 
united in affection to their pnnce and animated with a becoming 
seal for the defence of their native country (M. Pans, p. 163; M, 
West., p. 371). But the people were swaged by superstition, and 
regarded their king with horror, as anathematized by papal censures ; 
the barons, besides lying under the same prejudices, were all disgusted 
by his tjTanny, and were, many of them, suspected of holding a secret 
correspondence with the enemy; and the incapacity of the king him- 
self, ili-fitted to contend with those mighty difficulties, made men 
prognosticate the most fatal effects from the Fiench invasion. 

Pandolf, whom the Pope had chosen for his legate, and appointed to 
head this important expedition, had before he left Rome applied for a 
secret confeience with his master, and asked him whether, if the King 
of England m this desperate situation, were willing, to submit to the 
apostolic see, the Church should, without the consent of Philip, grant 
him any terms of accommodation (M. Pans, p 162). Innocent, ex- ^ 
pecting from his agreement with a pnnce so abject both in character 
and fortune, more advantages than from his alliance with a great and 
victorious monarch who, after such mighty acquisitions, might become 
too haughty to be bound by spintual chains, explained to Pandolf the 
conditions on which he was wilhng to be reconciled to the King of 
England. The legate therefore, as soon as he arrived in the North of 
France, sent over two knights-templars to desire an interview with 
John at Dover, which was readily granted; he there represented to 
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Mm in sucli strong and probably in sucb true colours, bis lost con- 
dition, the disaffection of his subjects, the secret combination of his 
vassals against him, the mighty armament of France, that John (May 
13) yielded at discretion (hi. West., p. 271), and subscribed to all the 
conditions which Pandolf was pleased to impose upon him. He pro- 
mised, among other articles, that he would submit himself entirely to 
the judgment of the Pope ; that he would acknowledge Langton for 
primate; that he would restore all the ©tiled cleigy and laity who had 
been banished on account of the contest; that he would make them 
full restitution of their goods and compensation for all damages, and 
instantly consign 8000/. in part of payment ; and that every one outlawed 
or impnsoned for his adherence to the Pope, should immediately be 
received into grace and favour.^ Four barons swore along with the 
king to the obseivance of his ignominious treaty (Rymer, yol. i, 
p. 170; M. Pans, p, 163) 

But the ignominy of the king was not yet earned to its full height. 
Pandolf required him, as the first tnal of obedience, to resign his 
langdom to the Church, and he pexsuaded him that he could no wise 
so effectually disappoint the French invasion, as by thus putting 
himself under the immediate protection of the apostolic see. John, 
lying under the agonies of present teiroi, made no scruple of sub- 
mitting to this condition. He passed a charter, in which he said, that 
not constrained by fear but of his own free will, and by the common 
advice and consent of his barons, be had, for remission of his own sins 
and those of his family, resigned England and Ireland to God, to St 
Peter and St Paul, and to Pope Innocent and his successors m the 
apostolic chair; he agieed to hold these dominions as feudatory of the 
Church of Rome, by the annual payment of a thousand marks, seven 
hundred for England, three hundred for Ireland; and he stipulated 
that if he or his successois should ever presume to revoke or infringe 
this charter, they should instantly, except upon admonition they 
repented of their offence, forfeit all nght to their dominions (Rymer, 
voL 1, p. 176, M. Pans, p. 165). 

In consequence of this agreement, John did (]May 15) homage to 
Pandolf as the pope^s legate, with all the submissive ntes which the 
feudal law required of vassals befoie their liege lord and superior. He 
came disarmed into the legatees presence, who was seated on a throne, 
he flung himself on his knees before him, he lifted up his joined hands 
and put them within those of Pandolf, he swoxq fealty to the pope, and 
he paid part of the tribute which he owed for his kingdom as the 
patrimony of St Peter. The l^ate, elated by his supreme triumph of 
sacerdotal power, could not forbear discovering extravagant syrnpiom 
of joy and exultation ; he trampled on the money which was laid at his 
feet, as an earnest of the subjection of the kingdom ; an inseieBce of 
which, how^ever offensive to all the English, no one present except the 
Archbishop of Dublin, dared to take any notice. But though Pandolf 
had brought the king to submit to these base conditions, he still 
refused to free him from the excommunication and till an 

estimation should be taken of the losses of the ecclesiastics, and full 
compensation and restitution should be made them. 

1 Rjix^x, vab x 65 ; H. Fans, p. 163; A&09I 
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John, reduced to this abject situation under a foreign power, still 
showed the same disposition to tyrannize over his subjects, which had. 
been the chief cause of all his misfortunes. One Peter of Pomfret, a 
hermit, had foretold that the king this very year should lose his 
crown, and for that rash prophecy he had been thrown into prison m 
Corfe Castle. John now determined to bnng him to punishment as an 
impostor, and though the man pleaded that his prophecy was fulElled, 
and that the king had lost the royal and independent crown which he 
formerly wore, the defence was supposed to aggravate his guilt ; he 
was dragged at horses’ tails to the town of Warham, and there hanged 
on a gibl^ with his son (Chron. Dunst , vol i,, p. 56)„ 

When Pandolf, after receiving the homage of John, returned to 
France, he congratulated Philip on the success of his pious enterprise; 
* and informed him, that John, moved by the terror of the French arms, 
had now come to a just sense of his guilt ; had returned to obedience 
under the apostolic see; and even consented to do homage to the 
Pope for his dominions, and having thus made his kingdom a part of 
St, Peter’s patrimony, had rendered it impossible for any Christian 
prince, without the most manifest and most flagrant impiety, to attack 
him (Trivet, p. i6o). Philip w’as enraged on receu ing this intelligence, 
he exclaimed, that having, at the Pope’s instigation, undertaken an 
expedition, which had cost him above &),ooo pounds sterling, he was 
frustrated of his purpose, at the time when its success was become 
infallible : he complained, that all the expense had fallen upon him , all 
the advantages had accrued to Innocent, he threatened to be no longer 
the dupe of these hypocritical pretences and assembling his vassals, 
he laid before them the ill-treatment which he had received, exposed 
the interested and fradulent conduct of the Pope, and required their 
assistance to execute his enterpnse against England, in which, he told 
them, that, notwithstanding the inhibitions and menaces of the legate, 
he was determined to persevere. The French barons were, in that age, 
little less ignorant and superstitious than the English • yet, so much 
does the influence of those rehgious pnnciples depend on the present 
dispositions of men, they all vowed to follow their prince on his in- 
tended expedition, and were resolute not to be disappointed of that 
glory and those nches which they had long expected from this enter- 
prise. The Earl of Flanders alone, who had previously formed a secret 
treaty with John, declanng against the injustice and impiety of the 
undertaking, retired with his forces (M. Pans, p i66); and Philip, that 
he might not leave so dangerous an enemy behind him, first turned his 
arms against the dominions of that prince Meanwhile, the English 
fleet was assembled under the Earl of Salisbury, the king’s natural 
brother; and, though inferior in number, received orders to attack the 
French in their harbours Salisbury performed this service with so 
much success, that he took 300 ships, destroyed 100 more ^ and Philip, 
finding it impossible to prevent the rest from falling into the hands of 
the enemy, set fire to them himself, and thereby rendered it impossible 
for him to proceed any further in his enterprise 
John, exulting m his present security, insensible to his past disgrace, 
was so elated with his success, that he thought of no less than invading 

^ M, Pai»s, p 166 , Chron Dunst , vol i , p 59 , Tnvet, p 157 
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France in his turn, and recovenng all those provinces 'which the pros- 
perous arms of Philip had formerly ravished from him. He proposed 
this expedition to the barons, who were already assembled for the 
defence of the kingdom. But the English nobles both hated and 
despised their prince : they prognosticated no success to any enterprise 
conducted by such a leader and pretending that their time of service 
was elapsed, and all their provisions exhausted, they refused to seconcl 
his undertaking (M. Pans, p 166). The king, however, resolute in his 
purpose, embarked with a few followers, and sailed to Jersey, m the 
foolish expectation, that the barons would at last be ashamed to stay 
behind (M. Pans. p. 166). But finding hiiiiseif disappointed, he 
returned to England, and raising some troops, threatened to take ven- 
geance on all his nobles for their desertion and disobedience. The 
archbishop of Canterbury, who was in a confederacy with the barons, 
here interposed ; strictly inhibited the king from thinking of such an 
attempt, and threatened him with a renewal of the sentence of excom- 
munication, if he pretended to levy war upon any of his subjects, 
before the kingdom were freed from the sentence of interdict (Matt. 
Pans, p 167). 

The Church had recalled the several anathemas pronounced against 
John, by the same gradual progress with which she had at first , issued 
them. By receiving his homage, and admitting him to the rank of a 
vassal, his deposition had been virtually annulled, and his subjects 
were again bound by their oaths of allegiance. The exiled prelates had 
then returned in great triumph, with Langton at their head ; and the 
king, hearing of their approach, went forth to meet them, and throwing 
himself on the ground before them, he entreated them, with tears, to 
have compassion on him and the kingdom of England (M. Pans, p. 166. 
Ann. Waverl,p. 178) The primate, seeing these marks of sincere 
penitence, led him to the chapter-house of Winchester, and (20 July) 
there administered an oath to him, by which he again swore fealty and 
obedience to Pope Innocent and his successors; promised to love, 
maintain, and defend holy Church and the clergy ; engaged that he 
w^ould re-establish the good laws of his predecessors, particularly those 
of St Edward, and would abolish the w’lcked ones , and expressed his 
resolution of maintaining justice and right m ail his dominions (M. 
Pans, p. 166). The pnmate next gave him absolution in the requisite 
forms, and admitted him to dme wuth him, to the great joy of all the 
people. The sentence of interdict, however, was still upheld against 
the kingdom A new legate, Nicholas, Bishop of Frescati, came into 
England, in the room of Pandolf , and he declared it to be the Pope ^ 
intentions never to loosen that sentence till full restitution were 
to the clergy of everything taken from them, and ample reparation fos 
all damages which they had sustained. He only permitted mass to be 
said with a low voice m the churches, till those losses and damages 
could be estimated to the satisfaction of the parties. Certain barons 
were appointed to take an account of the claims ; and John was asto- 
nished at the greatness of the sums to which the clergy made thei. 
losses to amount. No less than twenty thousand marks were demandcu 
bv the monks of Canterbury alone ; twenty-three thousand for the see 
of Lincoln j and the king, finding these pretensions to be exorbi- 
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tant and endless, offered the clergy the stim of a hundred thousand 
marks for a final acquittal The clergy rejected the offer with disdain; 
but the Pope, willing to favour his new vassal, whom he found zealous 
in his declarations of fealty, and regular in paying the stipulated tubute 
to Rome, directed his legate to accept of forty thousand. The issue 
of the whole was, that the bishops and considerable abbots got repara- 
tion beyond what they had any title to demand ; the inferior clergy wei e 
obliged to sit down contented with their losses, and the king, after the 
interdict was taken off, renewed, in the most solemn manner, and a 
new charter, sealed with gold, his professions of homage and obedience 
to see of Rome. ^ 

When this vexatious affair was (A.D. 1214) at last brought to a 
conclusion, the king, as if he had nothing farther to attend to but 
triumphs and victories, went over to Poictou, which still acknowledged 
his authority (Queen Eleanor died in 1203 or 1204), and he carried war 
into Philip’s dominions. He besieged a castle near Anglers ; but' the 
approach of Pnnce Lewis, Philip’s son, obliged him to raise the siege 
with such precipitation, that he left his tents, machines, and baggage 
behind him, and he returned to England with disgrace. About the 
same time, he heard of the great and decisive victory gamed by the 
King of France at Bonnes over the emperor Otho, who had entered 
France at the head of 150,000 Germans, a victory which established 
' for ever the glorj" of Philip, and gave full seciinty to all his dominions. 
John could, therefoie, think henceforth of nothing further, than of ruling 
peaceably his 01^ n kingdom ; and his close connections with the Pope, 
which he was deteimmed at any price to mamtam, ensured him, as he 
imagined, the certain attainment of that object. But the last and most 
gnevous scene of this pnnce’s misfortunes still awaited him ; and he 
was destined to pass through a senes of moie humiliating circumstan- 
ces than had ever yet fallen to the lot of any other monarch. 

The introduction of the feudal law into England by William the 
Conqueror had much infringed the liberties, however imperfect, en- 
joyed by the Anglo-Saxons in their ancient government, and had re- 
■ duced the whole people to a state of vassalage under the king or 
barons, and even the greater part of them to a state of real slavery. The 
necessity also of entrusting great power m the hands of a prince who 
was to maintain military dominion over a vanquished nation, had en- 
gaged the Norman barons to submit to a more severe and absolute 
prerogative than that to which men of their rank, m other feudal go- 
\"ernments, were commonly subjected The pow er of the crown once 
raised to a high pitch, was not easily reduced, and the nation, during 
the course of a hundred and fifty jreais, was goierned by an aiithoiity 
unknown in the same degree to all the kingdoms founded by the 
northern conquerois. Henry I., that he might allure the people to 
give an exclusion to his elder brother Robert, had granted them a 
charter favourable in many particulars to their liberties , Stephen had 
renewed the grant, Henry II had confirmed it, but the concessions 
of all these pnnces had still remained without effect , and the same 
unlimited, at least 11 regular authonty, continued to be exercised both 
by them and their successors The only happiness was that arms 
were never yet ravished from the hands of the barons and people; the 
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nation, by a great confederacy, might still vindicate its liberties ; and 
nothing was more likely than the character, conduct, and fortunes of 
the reigning pnnce, to pioduce such a general combination agamst 
him. Equally odious and contemptible, both m pubhc and pnvate 
life, he affronted the baions by his insolence, dishonoured their families 
by his gallantries, enraged them by his tyranny, and gave discontent 
to ail lanks of men by his endless exactions and impositions,^ The 
effect of these lawless practices had already appeared m the general 
demand made by the barons of a restoration of their pnvileg^; and 
after he had reconciled himself to the Pope by abandoning the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom, he appeared to all his subjects m so mean a 
light, that they universally thought they might with safety and honour 
insist upon their pretensions. 

But nothing foinarded this confederacy so much as the concurrence 
of Langton, Archbishop of Canterbuiy ; a man whose memory, though 
he was obtruded on the nation by a palpable encroachment of the see 
of Rome, ought always to be respected by the English. This pi elate, 
whether he was mo\ed by the generosity of hisnatme and his affection 
to public good, or had entertained an animosity against John on ac- 
count of the long opposition made by that pnnce to his election, or 
thought that an acquisition of liberty to the people would serve to 
increase and secure the privileges of tbe Church, had formed the plan 
of reforming the government, and had prepared the way for that great 
innovation by inserting those singular clauses above mentioned in the 
oath which he administeied to the king before he would absolve him 
from the sentence of excommunication. Soon after, in a pnvate meet- 
ing of some principal barons at London, he showed them a copy of 
Henry I.^s charter, winch he said he had happily found m a monastery; 
and die exhorted them to insist on the renewal and observance of it. 
The barons swoie that they would sooner lose their lives than depart 
from so reasonable a demand (M. Pans, p 167). The confederacy 
began now to spread wider, and to comprehend almost all the barons 
in England; and a new and more numerous meeting was (Nov.) sum- 
moned by Langton at St. Edmondsbury, under colour of devotion. 
He again produced to the assembly the old charter of Henry ; renewed 
his exhortations of unanimity and vigour in the prosecution of theii 
purpose, and represented in the stiongest coloms the tyranny to which 
they had so long been subjected, and from^vhich it now behoved them 
to free themselves and their postenty (Ibid., p. 175). The barons in- 
flamed by his eloquence, incited by the sense of their own wrongs, mid 
encouraged by the appearance of their power and numbers, solemnly 
took an oath before the high altar to adhere to each other, to insist on 
their demands, and to make endless war on the king till he should 
submit to grant them (Ibid, p. 176). The barons agreed that after 
the festival of Christmas they would prefer m a body theif common 
petition ; and in the meantime they separated after mutually engs^ng 
that they would put themselves in a posture of defence, would enlist 
men and purchase arms, and would supply their castles with the 
necessary provisions. 

The barons appeared (A.B. 1215, 6 Jan.) in London on the day ap* ^ 

1 CJhxoa. Mailcv, p. 188 ; T. Wykes, p, 36; Atm. Waverk, p. x8i ; W. Heimng, p. 557, 
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pointed; and demanded of the king that in consequence of his oTvn 
oath before the pnmate, as well as in deference to their just rights, he 
should grant them a renewal of Henry's charter, and a confirmation of 
the laws of St. Edward. The king alarmed with their zeal and unani- 
mity as well as with their power, required a delay ; promised that at 
the festival of Easter he would ^ve them a positive answer to their 
petition ; and offered them the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Ely, and the Earl of Pembroke, the Mareschal, as sureties for his 
fulfilling this engagement (M. Pans, p. 1 76), The barons accepted of 
the terms, and peaceably returned to their castles. 

During this interval, John, in order to break or subdue the league of 
his barons, endeavoured to avail himself of the ecclesiastical power, of 
whose influence he had, from his own recent misfortunes had such 
fatal experience. He (Jan. 15) granted to the clergy a charter, relm- 
^quishin^ for ever that important prerogative for which his father and 
^ his ancestors had zealously contended ; yielding to them the free 
election all on vacancies; reservnng only the power to issue a cong^ 
d'elire, and to subjoin a confirmation of the election , and declanng that 
if either of these were withheld, the choice should nevertheless be 
deemed just and valid (Rymer, vol. 1., p. 197). He made a vow to lead 
an army into Palestine against the infidels, and he took on him the 
cross in hopes that he should receive from the Church that protection 
which he tendered to every one that had entered into this sacred and 
mentonous engagement.^ And he sent to Rome his agent, William 
de Mauclerc, in cider to appeal to the Pope against the violence of his 
barons, and procure him a favourable sentence from that powerful tri- 
bunal (Rymer, vol 1 , p 184). The barons also were not negligent on 
their part in endeavouring to engage the Pope in their interest. They 
despatched Eustace de Vescie to Rome , laid their case before Inno- 
cent as their feudal lord, and petitioned him to interpose his authonty 
with the king, and oblige him to restore and confirm all their just and 
undoubted pnvileges (Rymer) 

Innocent beheld with regret the disturbances which had arisen in 
England, and was much inclined to favour John in his pretensions. 
He had no hopes of retaining and extending his newly acquired supe- 
nonty over that kingdom but by supporting so base and degenerate a 
pnnee, who was willing to sacrifice every consideration to his present 
safety, and he foresaw that if the administiation should fall into the 
bands of those gallant and high-spinted barons, they w^oiild vindicate 
the honour, liberty, and independence of the nation, with the same 
ardour which they now exerted in defence of their own. He wrote 
letters therefore to the prelates, to the nobility, and to the king him- 
self. He exhorted the fiist to employ their good offices m conciliating 
peace between the contending parties, and putting an end to civil dis- 
cord. To the second he expressed his disappiobation of their conduct 
m employing force to extort concessions from their reluctant sovereign. 
The last he advised to treat his nobles with grace and indulgence, and 
CO grant them such of their demands as should appear just and reason- 
able (Rymer, p 196, 197). 

The barons easily saw from the tenor of these letters that they must 

1 Rymer, vol i , p 200, Tnvet, p 162 , T Wykes, p 37 , M, West , p 273;. 
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» reckon on having the Pope as well as the king for their adversary ; but 
they had already advanced too far to recede from their pretensions, 
and their passions were so deeply engaged that it exceeded even the 
power of superstition itself any longer to control them They also 
foresaw that the thunders of Rome, when not seconded by the efforts 
of the English ecclesiastics, would be of small avail against them; and 
they perceived that the most considerable of the prelates, as well as all 
the inferior clergy, professed the highest approbation of their cause. 
Besides that these men were sei2ed with the national passion for laws 
and liberty, blessings of which they themselves expected to partake, 
there concurred very powerful causes to loosen their devoted attach- 
ment to the apostolic see. It appeared from the late usurpations of 
the Roman pontiff that he pretended to reap alone all the advantages 
accruing from that victory which under his banners, though at their 
own peril, they had everywhere obtained over the civil magistrate. 
The Pope assumed a despotic power over aU the Churches ; their par- 
ticular customs, privileges, and immunities, were treated with disdain ; 
even the canons of general councils were set aside by his dispensing 
power; the whole administration of the Church was centered m the 
court of Rome; all preferments ran of course in the same channel; 
and the pro\dncial clergy saw, at least felt, that there was a necessity 
for limiting these pretensions. The legate, Nicholas, in filling those 
numerous vacancies which had fallen in England during an interdict 
of six years, had proceeded m the most arbitrary manner; and had 
paid no regard, m conferring dignities, to personal ment, to rank, td 
the inclination of the electors, or to the customs of the country. The 
English Church was universally disgusted, and Langton himself, though 
he owed his elevation to an encioachment of the Romish see, was no 
sooner established in his high office than he became jealous of the 
privileges annexed to^ it, and formed attachments with the country 
subjected to his jurisdiction. These causes, though they opened slowly 
the eyes of men, failed not to produce their effect. They set bounds 
to the usurpations of the papacy; the tide first stopped, and then 
turned against the sovereign pontiff ; and it is otherwise inconceivable 
how that age, so prone to superstition and so sunk in ignorance, or 
rather so devoted to a spurious erudition, could have escaped falling 
into an absolute and total slavery under the court of Rome. 

About the time that the Pope’s letters amved m England, the mal- 
content barons, on the iapproach of the festival of Easter, when they 
were to expect the king’s answer to their petition, met by agreement 
at Stamford ; and they assembled a force, consisting of above 2000 
knights, besides their retainers and inferior persons without number. 
Elated with their power, they (Apnl 27) advanced in a body to 
Bracldey, within 15 miles of Oxford, the place where the court then 
resided; and they there received a massage from the king, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Earl of Pembroke, desiring to 
know what those liberties were which they so zealously challenged 
from their sovereign. They delivered to these messengers a schedule, 
containing the chief articles of their demands ; which was no sooner 
shown to the king, than he burst into a funous passion, and asked, 
why the barons did not also demand of him his kingdom ? swearing, 
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that he would never grant them such liberties as must reduce himself 
to slavery (M. Paris, p, 176). 

No sooner were the confederated nobles informed of John’s reply, 
than they chose Robert Fitz-Walter their general, whom they called 
the mareschal of the army of God and of holy Church; and they 
proceeded without further ceremony to levy war upon the king. They 
besieged the castle of Northampton during 15 days, though without 
success (M. Paris, p. 177; Chron. Dunst, t^oL L, p 71). The gates of 
Bedford castle were willingly opened to them by William Beauchamp, 
its owner . they (May 24) advanced to Ware in their way to London^ 
where they held a correspondence with the principal citizens* they 
were received without opposition into that capital : and fining now 
ijfeie great superiority of their force, they issued proclamations, requiring 
other barons to join them ; and menacing them, m case of refusal 
or delay, with committing devastation on their houses and estates (M. 
Pans, p 177). In order to show w*hat might be expected from their , 
prosperous arms, they made incursions from London, and laid waste 
the king’s parks and palaces ; and all the barons, who had hitherto # 
carried the semblance of supporting the royal party, w^ere glad of this 
pretence for openly joining a cause, which they always had secretly 
favoured. The king was left at Odiham, m Hampshire, with a poor 
retinue of only seven knights ; and after trj mg several expedients to 
elude the blovr, after offenng to refer all differences to the Pope alone, 
or to eight barons, four to be chosen by himself, and four by the con- 
federates (R>mer, vol i,p 200), he found himself at last obliged to 
submit at discretion. 

A conference betw-een the king and the barons was appointed (June 
is) at Runnemede, between Windsor and Staines; a place which has 
ever since been extremely celebrated, on account of this great event. 
The two parties encamped apart, like open enemies; and after a 
debate of a few days, the king, with a facility somewhat suspicious 
(June 19), signed and sealed the charter which was leqiured of him. 
This famous deed, commonly called the Magna Charta (Great 
Charter), either granted or secured very important liberties and privi- 
leges to every order of men in the kingdom, to the clergy, to the 
barons, and to the people 

The freedom of elections was secured to the clergy; the former 
charter of the king was confirmed, by which the necessity of a royal 
cong^ d’elire and confirmation was superseded, all check upon 
appeal to Rome was lemoved, by the allow ance granted every man to 
depart the kingdom at pleasure , and the fines to be imposed on the 
clergy, for any offence, were ordained to be proportional to their lay 
estates, not to their ecclesiastical benefices. 

The privileges granted to the barons were either abatements in the 
rigour of the feudal law, or determinations in points which had been 
left by that law, or had become by practice arbitrary and ambiguous. 
The reliefs of heirs succeeding to a military fee were ascertained ; an 
earPs and baron’s at a hundred marks, a knight’s at a hundred shillings. 

It was 01 darned by the charter, that, if the heir be a minor, he shall, 
immediately upon his majontj’, enter upon his estate without paying 
any relief; the king shall not sell his wardship; he shall levy only 
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reasonable profits upon the estate, without committing waste or hurting 
the pioperty, he shall uphold the castles, houses, mills, parks, and 
ponds ; and if he commit the guardianship of the estate to the sheriff 
or any other, he shall pre\uously oblige them to find surety to the same 
purpose. During the minority of a baron, while his lands are in 
wardship, and are not m his own possession, no debt which he owes 
to the Jews shall bear any interest. Heirs shall be married without 
disparagement ; and before the marriage be contracted, the nearest 
zelations of the person shall be informed of it A widow, without 
paying any relief, shall enter upon her dower the thud part of her 
husband^s rents ; she shall not be compelled to marry so long as she 
chooses to continue single; she shall only give secunty never to marry 
without her lord^s consent The king shall not claim the wardship of 
any minor who holds lands by military tenure of a baron, on pretence 
that he also holds lands of the crown, by soccage or any othei tenure. 
Scutages shall be estimated at the same rate as m the time of Henry I.; 
and no scutage or aid, except m the three general feudal cases, the 
king's captivity, the knighting of his eldest son, and the marrying of 
his eldest daughter, shall be imposed but by the great council of the 
kingdom; the pi elates, eails. and great barons, shall be called to this 
great council, each by a paiticular wnt ; the lesser barons by a general 
summons of the sheriff. The king shall not seize any baron's land for 
a debt to the crown, if the baron possesses as many goods and chattels 
as are sufficient to discharge the debt No man shall be obliged to 
perform more service for his fee than he is bound to by his tenure. 
No governor or constable of a castle shall oblige any knight to give 
money for castle-guard, if the knight be willing to perform the service 
in person, or by another able-bodied man ; and if the knight be in the ^ 
field himself, by the king's command, he shall be exempted from all 
other service of this nature No vassal shall be allowed to sell so 
much of his land as to incapacitate himself from performing his service 
to his feudal lord. 

These were the pnncipal articles, calculated for the interest of the 
barons ; and had the charter contained nothing further, national hap- 
piness and liberty had been very little promoted by it, as it would only 
have tended to increase the power and independence of an order of 
men who were already too powerful, and whose yoke might have be- 
come more heavy on the people than even that of an absolute monarch. 
But the barons, who alone drew and imposed on the pnnee this me- 
morable charter, were necessitated to insert m it other clauses of a 
more extensive and more beneficent nature ; they could not expect the 
concurrence of the people, without comprehending, together with their 
own, the interests of inferior ranks of men ; and ail provisions, which 
the barons, for their own sake, were obliged to make, m order to ensure « 
the free and equitable administration of justice, tended directly to the 
benefit of the whole community. The following were the principal 
clauses of this nature. 

It was ordained, that all the privileges and immunities above men- 
tioned, granted to the barons against the king, should be extended by 
the barons to their mfenor vassals. The king bound himself not to 
grant any writ, empowenng a baron to levy aids from his vassal^, 
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except xn tbe three feudal cases. One weight and one measure shall 
be established throughout the kingdom. Merchants shall be allowed 
to transact all business, without being exposed to any arbitrary tolls 
and impositions ; they and all free men shall be allowed to go out of 
the kingdom and return to it at pleasure; London, and aH cities and 
burghs, shall preserve their ancient liberties, immunities, and free 
customs; aids shall not be required of them but by the consent of the 
great council ; no towns or individuals shall be obliged io make or 
bridges but by ancient custom ; the goods of every freeman 
shall be disMsed of according to his will; if he die intestate, his heirs 
snail succeed to them. No officer of the crown shall take any horses 
carts, or wood, without the consent of the owner. The king’s courts 
of justice shall be stationary, and shall no longer foHow his person; 
they sM be open to every one; and justice shall no longer be sold, 
refused, or delayed by them. Circuits shah be regularly held every 
yew; the infenor tribunals of justice, the county court, sheriffs turn, 
and court-leet, shaU meet at their appointed time and place; the 
sheriffs shall be incapacitated to hold pleas of the crown; and shall 
not put any person upon his tnal, from rumour or suspicion alone, but 
upon the evidence of lawful witnesses. No freeman shall be t.t-Ap or 
imprisoned, or dispossessed of his free tenement and liberties, or out- 
tewed, or bMished, or any wise hurt or injured, unless by the legal 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land ; and aU who suffered 
otherwise, m this or the two former reigns, shall be restored to their 
rights and possessions. Every freeman shaU be fined in proportion to 
his fault ; and no fine shall be levied on him to his utter nun , even a 
viltein or rustic shall not, by any fine, be bereaved of his carts, ploughs, 
and implements of husbandry. This was the only article calculated 
for the interests of this body of men, probably at that time the most 
numerous m the kingdom. 

It must he confessed, that the former articles of the Great Charter 
contain such mitigations and explanations of the feudal law as are 
reasonable and equitable; and that the latter involve all the chief out- 
lines of a legal government, and provide for the equal distribution of 
justice, and free enjoyment of property; the great objects for which 
political society was at first 'founded by men, which the people have a 
penietual and unalienable nght to recall, and which no time, nor pre- 
cedent, nor statute, nor positive institution, ought to deter them from 
keeping ever uppermost m their thoughts and attention. Though the 
provisions made by this charter might, conformably to the genius of 
le age, be esteemed too concise, and too bare of circumstances, to 
maintain the execution of its articles, in opposition to the chicaneiy of 
violence of power, time gradually ascer- 
the ambiguous expressions , and those generous ' 
barons, who first extoited this concession, still held their swords in 

against those who dared, on any 
pretence, to depart from the original spint and meaning of the grant. 

charter, conjecture what those 
which the English nation, during so many 
^ obstinate perseverance, to have 
recalled and established They were chiefly these latter articles of 
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Magna Cbaita; and the barons, who, at the beginning of these com- 
motions, demanded the revival of the Saxon laws, undoubtedly thought 
that they had sufficiently satisfied the people by procunng them this 
concession, which comprehended the pnncipai objects to which they 
had so long aspired. But what we are most to admire, is the prudence 
and moderation of those haughty nobles themselves, who %\ere enraged 
by injunes, inflamed by opposition, and elated by a total victory over 
their sovereign. They were content, even in this plenitude of power, 
to depart from some articles of Henry L's charter, which they made the 
foundation of their demands, particularly from the abolition of ward- 
ships, a matter of the greatest importance ; and they seem to have 
been sufficiently careful not to dimmish too far the power and revenue 
of the crown. If they appear, therefore, to have carried other demands 
to too great a height, it can be ascribed only to the faithless and tyran- 
nical character of the king himself, of which they had long had ex- 
perience, and which, they foresaw, would, if they provided no further 
security, lead him soon to infnnge their new liberties, and revoke his 
own concessions. This alone gave birth to those other articles, seem- 
ingly exorbitant, which were added as a rampart for the safeguard of 
the Great Charter. 

The barons obliged the king to agree that London should remain in 
their hands, and the Tower be consigned to the custody of the primate, 
till the 15th of August ensuing, or till the execution of the several 
articles of the Great Charter (Rymer, voL i., p. 201 ; Chron. Dunst, 
voL i., p 73). The better to ensure the ^ame end, he allowed them to 
choose five-and-twenty members from their own body, as conservators 
of the public liberties , and no bounds were set to the authority of these 
men either in extent or duration. If any complaint were made of a 
violation of the Charter, whether attempted by the long, justiciaries, 
shenffs, or foresters, any four of these barons might admonish the king 
to redress the grievance ; if satisfaction were not obtained, they could 
assemble the whole council of twenty-five , who, in conjunction with 
the great council, weie empowered to compel him to observe the 
Charter; and, in case of resistance, might levy war against him, attack 
his castles, and employ every kind of violence, except against his royal 
person and that of his queen and children. All men throughout the 
kingdom were bound, under the penalty of confiscation, to sw^ear 
obedience to the twenty-five barons ; and the freeholders of each county 
were to choose twelve knights, who were to make report of such evil 
customs as required redress, comformably to the tenor of the Great 
Charter.^ The names of those conservators were the Earls of Clare, 
Albemarle, Gloucester, Winchester, Hereford, Roger Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, William Mareschal the 
younger, Robert Fitz-W^ter, Gilbert de Clare, Eustace de Vescey, 
Gilbert Delaval, William de Moubray, Geoffrey de Say, Roger de 
Mombezon, William de Huntingfield, Robert de Ros,' the constable of 
Chester, William de Aubenie, Richard de Perci, William Malet, John 
Fitz-Robert, William de Lanvalay, Hugh de Bigod, and Roger de 

^ This seems a very strong; proof that die house of commons was not then jn being*, other* 
v^e the kmghts and burgesses irom the several counties could have given in to the lords a 
list of grievances without so urusual an election. 
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JMontfichet (M. Pans, p. i8i) These men were, by 'this convention,, 
really invested with the sovereignty of the kingdom: they were rendered 
co-oidmate wnth the king, or rather superior to him, in the exercise of 
the executive poiver; and as there was no circumstance of government 
which, either directly or indirectly, might not bear a relation to the 
security or observance of the Great Chaiter, there could scarcely occur 
any incident in which they might not interpose their authonty. 

John seemed to submit passively to all these regulations, however 
injurious to majesty j he sent wnts to all the sheriffs, oi dering them to 
' constrain every one to swear obedience to the twenty-five barons (M. 
Paris, p. 182) ; he dismissed all his foreign forces ; he pretended that 
his government was thenceforth to run in a new tenor, and be more 
indulgent to the liberty and independence of his people. But he only 
dissembled, till he should find a favourable opportunity for annulling, 
aH his concessions. The injuries and indignities which he had formerly 
suffered from the Pope and the King of France, as they came from 
equals or superiors, seemed to make but small impression on him; but 
the sense of this perpetual and total subjection, under his own rebel- 
lious vassals, sunk deep in his mind, and he was determined, at all 
hazards, to throw off so ignominious a slavery (Ibid., p 183), He grew 
sullen, silent, and reserv^ed; he shunned the society of his courtiers 
and nobles; he retired into the Isle of Wight, as if desuotis of hiding 
his shame and confusion ; but in this retreat he meditated the most 
fatal vengeance against aU his enemies (Ibid ) He scci etly sent abroad 
his emissaries to enlist foreign soldiers, and to invite the rapacious 
Brabangons into his service, by the prospect of sharing the spoils of 
England, and reaping the forfeitures of so many opulent barons, who 
had incurred the guilt of rebellion by rising in aims against him and 
he dispatched a messenger to Rome, in order to lay before the Pope 
the Great Charter which he had been compelled to sign, and to com- 
plain, before that tribunal, of the violence which had been imposed 
upon him (M. Pans, p. 183 ; Chron. Dunst., v^oL i., p. 73). 

Innocent, considenng himself as feudal lord of the kingdom, was 
incensed at the tementy of the barons, who, though they pretended to 
appeal to his authonty, had dared, without waiting for his consent, to 
impose such terms on a prince, who, by resigning to the Roman pontiff 
his crown and independence, had placed himself immediately under 
the papal protection. He issued, therefore, a bull, in which, from the 
plenitude of his apostolic power, and from the authority which God 
had committed to him, to build and destioy kingdoms, to plant and 
ovei throw, he annulled and abrogated the whole Charter, as unjust m 
itself, as obtained by compulsion, and as derogatory' to the dignity of 
the apostolic see He prohibited the barons fiom exacting the observ'- 
ance of it , he even prohibited the king himself from pay ing any regard 
to It; he absolved him and his subjects from all oaths which they had 
been constrained to take to that purpose, and he pionounced a general 
sentence of excommunication against eveiy one who should perseveie 
in maintaining such treasonable and iniquitous pretensions.® 

The king, as his foreign forces arrived along with this bull, now 

1 M Pans, p 1S3 Chron Dunst , vol i , p 72 , Chron M^iIr , p. i88, 

s Rymer, vol 1 , pp 203, 204, 205, 208 , hi Pans, pp 1S4, 1S5, X87, 
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ventured to take off the mask; and, under sanction of the Pope's 
decree, recalled all the libeities which he had granted to his subjects, 
and which he had solemnly sworn to observe But the spmtual weapon 
Vas found upon tnal to carry less force with it than he had reason,, 
from his own experience, to apprehend. The primate refused to obey 
the Pope in publishing the sentence of excommunication against the^ 
barons, even though he was cited to Rome, that he might attend a 
general council, there assembled, and was suspended, on account of 
his disobedience to the Pope, and his secret correspondence with the 
king's enemies (M. Pans, p 189). Though a new and particular sen- 
tence of excommunication was pronounced by name against the principal 
barons (Rymer, voL 1 , p. 211), John still found that his nobility and 
people, and even his clergy, adhered to the defence of their liberties, 
and to their combination against him , the sword of his foreign mer- 
cenanes was all he had to trust to for restoring his authority. 

The barons, after obtaining the Great Charter, seem to have been 
lulled into a fatal secunty, and to have taken no rational measures, 
in case of the introduction of a foreign force, for reassembling then* 
armies. The king was, from the first, master of the field; and im- 
mediately laid siege to the castle of Rochester, which was obstinately 
defended by William de Albiney, at the head of a hundred and forty 
knights with their retainers, but was (Nov. 30th) at last reduced by 
famine. John, irritated with the resistance, intended to have hanged 
the governor and all the garrison; but on the representation of William 
de Mauleon, who suggested to him the danger of reprisals, he was efon- 
tent to sacrifice, m this barbarous manner, the inferior prisoners only 
(M. Pans, p. 187). The captivity of William de Albiney, the best 
officer among the confederated barons, was an irreparable loss to their 
cause; and no regular opposition was thenceforth made, to the progress 
of the royal arms. The ravenous and barbarous mercenaries, incited 
by a cruel and enraged prince, were let loose against the estates, 
tenants, manors, houses, parks of the barons, and spread devastation 
over the face of the kingdom. Nothing was to be seen but the flames 
of villages and castles reduced to ashes, the consternation and misery 
of the inhabitants, tortures exercised by the soldier>" to make them 
reveal their concealed treasures, and reposals no less barbarous, com- 
mitted by the barons and their partisans on the royal demesnes, and 
on the estates of such as still adhered to the crown. The king, march- 
ing through the whole extent of England, from Dover to Berwick, laid 
the provinces waste on each side of him , and considered every state, 
which was not his immediate property, as entirely hostile, and the 
object of military execution. The nobility of the north of England, 
in particular, who had shown greatest violence in the recovery of their 
liberties, and who, acting m a separate body, had expressed their disr- 
content even at the concessions made by the Great Charter, as they 
could expect no mercy, fled before him with their wives and 
and purchased the friendship of Alexander, the young King of Scots, 
by doing homage to him. 

The barons, reduced to this desperate extremity, and menaced with 
the total loss of their liberties, their properties, and their lives, employed 
a remedy no less desperate, and making appHcations to'the court of 
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France, they offered to acfaiowledge Lewis, the eldest son of Phihp, 
for theh sovereign, on condition that he would afford them protection 
from the violence of their enraged prince. Though the sense of the 
common rights of mankind, the only rights that are entirely xnde- 
t j ^ have justified them in the deposition of their king, 

^ey dechned insisting before Philip on a pretension which is com- 
*monly so dis^reeable to sovereigns, and which sounds harshly in their 
royal ears, ^ey affirmed that John was incapable of succeeding to 
me Crown, by reason of the attainder passed upon him dunng his 
brother's reign ; though that attainder had been reversed, and RiSiard 
even, by his last will, declared him his successor. They pretended 
that he was already legally deposed by sentence of the peers of France, 
on account of the murder of his nephew; though that sentence could 
not possibly regard anything but his transmarine dominions, which 
^ne ^ held m vassalage to that crown. On more plausible grounds,* 
mey affirmed, that he had already deposed himself by doing homage 
m the Pope, changing the nature of his sovereignty, and resigning an 
m^pendent crown for a fee under a foreign power. And as Blanche 
?T ® Lewis, was descended by her mother from Henry 

11., they maintained, though many other princes stood before her in the 
order of succession, that they had not shaken off the royal family, in 
choosing her husband for their sovereign. 

Philip was stro^ly tempted to lay hold on the rich prize which was 
otteied to him The legate menaced him with interdicts and excom- 
munications, if he invaded the patnmony of St. Peter, or attacked a 
under the immediate protection of the holy see 
West, p 275). But as Philip was assured of the 
obedience of his own %assals, his principles were changed with the 
times, and he now undervalued as much all papal censures, as he 
lomerly pretended to pay respect to them His chief scruple was 
mth regaid to the fidelity which he might expect from the English 
barons m their new engagements, and the danger of entrusting his son 
and neir into the hands of men, who might, on any caprice or neces- 
sity, m^e peace with their native sovereign, by sacrificing a pledge of 
SO much \^lue He therefore exacted from the barons twenty-five 
h^ostages of the most noble birth in the kingdom (M Pans, p igci • 
Chron Dunst , vol i., p 74) , and having obtained this secunty, he 
sent over first a small anny to the confederates, then more numerous 
which arrived with Lewis himself at their head. 

The first effect of the young prince’s appearance in England was the 
desertion of John’s foreign troops, who, being mostly levied m Flan- 
der^ and other provinces of France, refused to serve against the heir 
of their monaichy(M Pans, p 195). The Gascons and Poictevms 
alone, who were still John’s subjects, adhered to his cause, but they 
were too w^eak to maintain that superiority in the field, which they had 
hitherto supported against the confederated barons Many consider- 

Salisbury, Arundel, 

Wa^enne, Oxford, Albemarle, and William Mareschal the younger, his 
hands of the enemy, Dover was the only 
place which, from the valour and fidelity of Hubert de Burgh, the 
governor, made resistance to the progress of Lewis (Ibid, p 198; 
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Chron. Dunst, voL i , p. 75, 76) ; and the barons had the melancholy- 
prospect of finally succeeding in their purpose, and of escaping the 
tyranny of their own king, by imposing on themselves and the nation 
^ a foreign yoke. But this union was of short duration between the^ 
French and English nobles; and the imprudence of Lewis, who, on 
every occasion, showed too visible a preference to the former, increased 
that jealousy which it was so natural for the latter to entertain in their** 
present situation (W. Heming, p. 559). The Viscount of Melun, too, 
It is said, one of his courtiers, fell sick at London, and finding the 
approaches of death, he sent for some of his friends among the English 
barons, and warning them of their danger, revealed Lewises secret 
intentions of exterminating them and their families, as traitors to their 
prince, and of bestowing their estates and dignities on his native 
subjects, in whose fidelity he could more reasonably place confidence 
^M.PariSjp. 199, M West, p 277). This story, whether true or false, was 
universally reported and believed ; and concurring with other circumc 
stances, which rendered it credible, did great prejudice to the cause of 
Lewis. The Earl of Salisbury and other noblemen deserted again to' 
John’s party (Chron. Dunst, vol 1 , p. 78) , and as men easily change sides 
in a cml war, especially where their power is founded on an hereditary 
and independent authority, and is not derived from the opinion and favour 
of the people, the French prince had reason to dread a sudden reverse 
of fortune. The king was assembling a considerable army, with a view 
of fighting one great battle for his crown ; but passing from Lynne to 
Lincolnshire, his road lay along the sea-shore, which was overflowed 
at high water ; and not choosing the proper time for his journey, he lost 
in the inundation all his carriages, treasure, baggage, and regalia. The 
affliction for this disaster, and vexation from the distracted state of his 
affairs, increased the sickness under which he then laboured; and 
though he reached the castle of Newark, he was obliged to halt there, 
and his distemper soon after (a.D. 1216, 17th Oct.) put an end to his 
life, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and eighteenth of his reign, and 
freed the nation from the dangers to which it was equally exposed by 
his success or by his misfortunes. 

The character of this prince is nothing but a complication ot vices, 
equally mean and odious, ruinous to himself and destructive to his 
people. Cowardice, inactivity, folly, levity, hcentiousness, ingratitude, 
treachery, tyranny, and cruelty ; all these qualities appear too evidently 
in the several incidents of his life, to give us room to suspect that the 
disagreeable picture has been anywise overcharged by the prejudices of 
the ancient historians. It is hard to say whether his conduct to his 
father, his brother, his nephew, or his subjects, was most culpable 5 or 
whether his cnmes in these respects were not even exceeded by fhe 
baseness which appeared in his transactions with the King of France, 
the pope, and the barons. His European dominions, when they 
devolved to him by the death of his brother, were more extensive than 
have ever, since his time, been ruled by any English monarch ; but he 
first lost by his misconduct the flourishing provinces in France, the 
ancient patrimony of his family ; he subjected his kingdom to a shame- 
ful vassalage under the see of Rome; he saw the prerogatives of his 
crown diminished by law, and still more reduced by faction ; and he died 
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at last, ^hen in danger of being totally expelled by a foreign power, 
and of either ending his hfe miserably in pnson, or seeking shelter as 
a fugitive from the pursuit of his enemies* 

The prejudices against this prince were so violent that he was believed 
to have sent an embassy to the Miramoulin or Emperor of Morocco, 
and to have offered to change his religion and become Mahometan, m 
order to purchase the protection of that monarch. But though this 
story IS told us on plausible authoritj^, by Matthew Pans (P. 
in Itself utterly improbable, except that there is nothing so mcr^ible 
but may be believed to proceed from the wickedness of John. 

The monks throw great reproaches on this prince for his impiety and 
even infidelity; and as an instance of it they tell us, that, having one 
caught a very fat stag, he exclaimed, ‘ How plump and well fed is 
' tMs animal ; and yet, dare swear, he never heard mass ’ (M. Pans, 
170), This sally of wit, upon the usual corpulency of the priests, 
nlorO than all his enormous cnmes and iniquities, made him pass with 
^etn for an atheist 

John left two legitiifiate sons behind him, Henry, bom on the first of 
October, 1207, and now nine jears of age; and Richard, born on the 
sixth of January, 1209; and three daughters, Jane, afterwards married 
to Alexander, King of Scots ; Eleanor, married fiist to William Mares** 
chal the younger, Eail of Pembroke, and then to Simon Mountfort, 
Earl of Leicester; and Isabella mamed to the Emperor Frederick 11 . 
All these children were born to him by Isabella of Angoulesme, his 
second wife His illegitimate children were numerous, but none of 
them were anpvise distinguished. 

It was this king who, in the ninth year of his reign, first gave by 
charter to the city of London, the right of electing annually a mayor 
out of its own body, an office which was till now held for life. He 
gave the city also power to elect and remove its shenfifs at pleasure, 
and its common-councilmen annually London Bndge was fimshed 
in this reign ; the former bndge wras of wood Maud the Empress was 
the first that built a stone bndge in England. 


APPENDIX IL 

THE FEUDAL AND ANGLO-NORMAN GOVERNMENT AND MANNERS. 

Orzgift of the feudal law— Its progress.— Feudal government of 
England — The feudal parhaznent. — The commons — ytidictal power. 
— Revezme of the crow?u — Cojnmerce. — The church. — Civil laws . — 
Manners of the people.. 

The feudal law is the chief foundation both of the political government 
and of the jurisprudence established by the Normans in England. 
Our subject therefore requires, that we should form a just idea of this 
law, m order to explain the state, as well of that kingdom, as of all 
other kingdoms of Europe, which, during those ages, were governed 
by similar institutions. And though I am sensible, that I must heie 
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repeat many observations and reflections which Imve been communicated 
by others (UEspnt de Loix ; Robertson’s Hist, of Scotland) : yet, as 
every* book, agieeably to the obser\*ation of a great histonan (Padre 
Paolo Hist Cone. Tnd.), should be as complete as possible within 
Itself, and should never refer, for anything matenal, to other books, it 
will be necessary in this place, to dehver a short plan of that prodigious 
fabric, which, for several centuries, preserved such a mixture of liberty 
and oppression, order and anaichy, stabihty and revolution, as was 
never experienced in any age, oi other part of the woild. 

After the northern nations had subdued the pio\mces of the Roman 
empire, the> were obliged to estabhsh a system of government, which 
might secure their conquests, as well against the revolt of their numerous 
subjects who remained m the piovinces, as from the mioads of other 
tribes, who might be tempted to ravish fiom them their new acquisitions 
The gieat change of circumstances made them here depart from those 
institutions which prevailed among them, while they lemamed m the 
foiests of Germany ; yet was it still natuial foi them to retain, in then? 
present settlement, as much of their ancient customs as was compatible 
with their new situation. 

The German governments, being more a confederacy of independent 
warriors than a civil subjection, denved their principal force from 
many inferior and voluntary associations, w'hich individuals fonned 
under a particular head or chieftain, and which it became the highest 
point of honour to maintain wuth inviolable fidelity The glory of the 
chief consisted in the number, the bravery, and the zealous attachmeist 
of his retainers ; the duty of the retainers required, that they should 
accompany their chief in ail wars and dangers, that they should fi-ght 
and perish by his side, and that they should esteem his renown or his 
favour a sufficient recompense for all their services (Tacit, de- Mor. 
Germ ). The prince himself was nothing but a great chieftain, who 
was chosen from among the rest on account of his superior valour or 
nobility, and who denved his power from the voluntaiy association or 
attachment of the other chieftains. 

When a tribe, governed by these ideas, and actuated by these 
principles, subdued a large territory, they found, that, though it was 
necessary to keep themselves m a military posture, they could neither 
remain united in a body, nor take up their quarters in several garnsons, 
and that their manners and institutions debarred them fiom using 
these expedients ; the obvious ones, which, in a like situation, would 
have been employed by a more civilized nation. Their ignorance 
m the art of finances, and perhaps the devastations inseparable from 
such violent conquests, rendeied it impracticable for them to levy 
taxes sufficient for the pay of numerous armies , and their repugnance 
to suboidmation, with their attachment to rural pleasures, made the 
life of the camp or garrison, if perpetuated dunng peaceful times, 
extremely odious and disgustful to them They seized, therefore, such 
a portion of the conquered lands as appeared necessary ; they assigned 
a share for supporting the dignity of their prince and government ; 
they distributed other parts, under the title of fiefs, to the chiefs ; 
these made a new partition among their retainers ; the express condition 
of all these grants was, that they might be resumed at pleasure, and 
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that the possessor, so long as he enjoyed them, should still remain 
in readiness to take the field for the defence of the nation. And though 
the conquerors immediately separated, in order to enjoy their new 
acquisitions, their martial disposition made them readily fulfil the 
terms of their engagement ; the5r assembled on the first alarm ; their 
habitual attachment to the chieftain made them willingly submit 
to his command ; and thus a regular military force, though concealed, 
was always ready to defend, on any emergence, the interest and 
honour of the community. 

We are not to imagine, that ail the conquered lands were seized 
by the northern conquerors ; or that the whole of the land thus seized 
was subjected to those military services. This supposition is confuted 
by the history of all the nations on the continent. Even the idea, 
given us of the German manners by the Roman historian, may 
convince us, that this bold people would never have been content with 
so precarious a subsistence, or have fought to procure establishments, 
which were only to continue during the good pleasure of their sove- 
ilfign. Though the northern chieftains accepted of lands, which, 
being considered as a kind of military pay, might be resumed at the 
will of the king or general ; they also took possession of estates, which, 
being hereditary and independent, enabled them to maintain their 
native liberty, and support, without court-favour, the honour of their 
rank and family. 

But there is a great difference, in the consequences, between the 
distnbution of a pecuniary subsistence, and the assignment of lands 
burthened with the condition of military seiwice. The delivery of the 
former, at the weekly, monthly, or annual tenns of pajonent, still 
recalls the idea of a voluntary gratuity from the prince, and reminds 
the soldier of the precarious tenure by which he holds his commission. 
But the attachment, naturally formed with a fixed portion of land, 
gradually begets the idea of something like property, and makes the 
possessor forget his dependent situation, and the condition which was 
at first annexed to the grant. It seemed equitable, that one who had 
cultivated and sowed a field, should reap the harvest ; hence fiefs, 
which were at first entirely precarious, were soon made annual. A 
man who had employed his money in building, planting, or other 
improvements, expected to reap the fruits of his labour or expense : 
hence they were next granted during a term of years It would be 
thought hard to expel a man from his possessions, who had always 
done his duty, and performed the conditions on which he originally 
received them ; hence the chieftains, in a subsequent penod, thought 
themselves entitled to demand the enjoyment of their feudal lands 
during life It was found, that a man would more willingly expose 
himself m battle, if assured that his family should inhent his possessions, 
and should not be left by his death in want and poverty , hence fiefs 
were made hereditary in families, and descended, during one age, 
to the son, then to the grandson, next to the brothers, and afterwards 
to more distant relations (Lib Feud., lib i, tit. i) The idea of 
property stole in gradually upon that of military pay, and each century 
made some sensible addition to the stability of fiefs and tenures. 

In aU these successive acquisitions, the chief was supported by his 
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vassals ; who, having originally a strong connection with him, augmented 
by the constant intercourse of good offices, and by the friendship 
arising from vicinity and dependence, were inchned to follow their 
leader against all his enemies, and voluntarily, in his private quarrels, 
paid him the same obedience to which, by their tenure, they were 
bound m foreign wars While he daily advanced new pretensions 
to secure the possession of his supenor fief, they expected to find the 
same advantage in acquiring stability to their subordinate ones ; and 
they zealously opposed the intrusion of a new lord, who would be 
inclined, as he was fully entitled, to bestow the possession of their 
lands on his own favourites and retainers. Thus the authority of the 
sovereign gradually decayed; and each noble, fortified in his own 
territoiy by the attachment of his vassals, became too pow^erful to 
be expelled by an order from the throne, and he secured by law what 
he had at first acquired by usurpation 

During this precarious state of the supreme power, a difference 
would immediately be expenenced between those portions of territory 
which were subjected to the feudal tenures, and those w^hich were 
possessed by an allodial or free title. Though the latter possessions 
had at first been esteemed much preferable, they were soon found, by 
the progressive changes introduced mto public and private law, to be 
of an inferior condition to the former. The possessors of a feudal 
territory, united by a regular subordination under one chief, and by 
the mutual attachments of the vassals, had the same advantages over 
the proprietors of the other that a disciplined army enjoys over a 
dispersed multitude, and were enabled to commit with impunity 
all injuries on their defenceless neighbours. Every one, therefore, 
hastened to seek that protection which he found so necessary; and 
each allodial proprietor, resigning his possessions into the hands of 
the king, or of some nobleman respected for pow'er or valour, received 
them back with the condition of feudal services (Marculf. Form, 47, 
apud Lmdenbr., p. 1238), whi6h, though a burden somewhat grievous, 
brought him ample compensation, by connecting him with the neigh- 
bouring proprietors, and placing him under the guardianship of a 
potent chieftain. The decay of the political government thus neces- 
sarily occasioned the extension of the feudal; the kingdoms of Europe 
were universally divided into baronies, and these into inferior fiefs ; 
and the attachment of vassals to their chief, which was at first an 
essential part of the German manners, was still supported by the same 
causes from which it at first arose, — the necessity of mutual protection, 
and the continued intercourse, between the head and the member^ of 
benefits and services. 

But there was another circumstance which corroborated these feudal 
dependencies, and tended to connect the vassals with their superior 
lord by an indissoluble bond of union. The northern conquerors, as 
well as the more early Greeks and Romans, embraced a policy, which 
is unadvoidable to all nations that have made slender advances in 
refinement ; they everywhere united the civd junsdiction with the 
military power* Law, in its commencement, was not an mtncate 
science, and was more governed by maxims of eqqity, which seem 
obvious to common sense, than by numeious knd subtile principles. 
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applied to a variety of cases by profound reasonings from analogy. 
An officer, though lie had passed his life in the field, was able to de- 
teimme all legal controversies which could occur within the district 
committed to his charge ; and his decision were the most likely to 
meet with a prompt and ready obedience, from men who respected his 
person, and were accustomed to act under his command. The profit 
ansing from punishments, which weie then chiefly pecuniary, was 
another reason for his desiring to retain the judicial power ; and when 
his fief became hereditarj', this authority, which was essential to it, was 
also transmitted to his posterity. The counts and other magistrates, 
whose power was merely official, w^ere tempted in imitation of the 
feudal lords, whom they resembled m so many particulars, to render 
their dignity perpetual and heieditary ; and in the decline of the regal 
power, they found no difficulty m making good their pretensions After 
this manner the vast fabiic of feudal subordination became quite solid 
and comprehensive , it formed e\ery where an essential part of the 
^ political constitution, and the Norman and other barons, who followed 
the fortunes of Wilham, were so accustomed to it, that they omild 
form no idea of any other species of civil government.^ 

The Saxons, who conquered England, as they exterminated the 
ancient inhabitants, and thought themselves secured by the sea against 
new invaders, found it less requisite to maintain themselves m a military 
posture: the quantity of land, which thej" annexed to offices, seems to 
have been of small value , and for that reason continued the longer m 
its onginal situation, and was always possessed during pleasure by 
those who were intrusted wuth the command These conditions were too 
precanous to satisfy the Norman barons, who enjoyed more independent 
possessions and jurisdictions m their own country ; and William was 
obliged, in the new distribution of land, to copy the tenures which 
were now become universal on the continent England of a sudden 
became a feudal kingdom (Coke on Lit , p. i, 2. ad sect i), and received 
all the advantages, and was exposed to all the inconvemences, incident 
to that species of civil polity. 

According to the principles of the feudal law, the king was the 
supreme lord of the landed property * all possessors, who enjoyed the 
fruits or revenue of any part of it, held those privileges, either mediately 
or immediately, of him ; and their property was conceived to be, in 
some degree, conditional.^ The land w^as still apprehended to be a 
species of benefice, which -was the original conception of a feudal pro- 
perty ; and the vassal owed, in return for it, stated services to his baron, 
as the baron himself did for his land to the crown. The vassal was 
obliged to defend his baron m war, and the baron, at the head of his 
vassals, was bound to fight in defence of the king and kingdom- But 
besides these military services, which were casual, others were imposed 
of a civil nature, which were more constant and durable. 

The northern nations had no idea, that any man trained up to honour, 
and enured to arms, was ever to be governed without his own consent, 

I The ideas of the feudal govemnient were so rooted, that even lawyers, in those ages, 
could not form a notion of any other constitution ' Regnum (Bracton, lib, u.* cap. 34), quod 
* ex comitatibus et baronibus dicitur esse constitutum ’ 

* Somner of Gavelk , p xog , Smith de Rep , hb xu , cap. 10, 
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by the absolute will of another ; or that the administration of justice 
W'as ever to be exercised by the pnvate opinion of any one magistrate, 
without the concurrence of some other persons, whose interest might 
induce them to check his arbitrary and iniquitous decisions. The Mag, 
therefore, when he found it necessary to demand any service of his 
barons or chief tenants, beyond what was due by their tenures, was 
obliged to assemble them, in order to obtain their consent : and when 
it was necessary to determine any controversy which might arise among 
the barons themselves, the question must be discussed m then presence, 
and be decided according to their opinion or advice. In these two cir- 
cumstances of consent and advice, consisted chiefly the civil services 
of the ancient barons, and these implied all the considerable incidents 
of government. In one view, the barons regarded this attendance as 
their pnnciple privilege ; in another, as a grievous burden. That no 
momentous affairs could be transacted without their consent and advice, 
was in general esteemed the great security of their possessions and 
dignities but as they reaped no immediate profit fiom their attendance 
at court, and were exposed to great inconvenience and charge by an 
absence from their own estates, every one was glad to exempt himself 
from each particular exertion of this power ; and was pleased both 
that the call for that duty should seldom return upon him, and that 
others should undergo the burden in his stead The king, on the other 
hand, was usually anxious, for several reasons, that the assembly of the 
barons should be full at every stated or casual meeting , this attend- 
ance was the chief badge of their subordination to his crown, and drew 
them from that independence which they were apt to affect in their 
own castles and manors ; and where the meeting was thin or ill-at- 
tended, its determinations had less authority, and commanded not so 
ready an obedience from the whole community. 

The case was the same with the barons in their courts, as with the 
king m the supreme council of the nation. It was requisite to assemble 
the vassals, in order to determine by their vote any question which 
regarded the barony; and they sat along with the chief in all trials, 
whether civil or cnminal, which occurred within the limits pf their 
lurisdiction. They were bound to pay suit and service at the court of 
their baron ; and as their tenure was military, and consequently hon- 
ourable, they were admitted into his society, and partook of his feiend- 
ship. Thus, a kingdom was considered only as a great barony, and a 
barony as a small kingdom. The barons were peers to each otte in 
the national council, and, in some degree, companions to the king: the 
I vassals were peers to each other in the court of barony, and 
pamons to their baron.^ 

But though this resemblance so far took place, the vassals, by the 
natural course of things, universally, m the feudal conshtulims, fell 
into a greater subordination under the baron, than the baron himself 
under hie sovereign; and these governments had a necessary and 
infallible tendency to augment the power of the nobles. The great 
chief, residing m his country-seat, which he was comanonly sllowm to 
fortify, lost, in a great measure, his connection or ^quaintance with 

1 Du Cange Gloss. Ia verb Par* Cujac. Commun in lib. Fe*id,, 11b. i., tit. p, xS ; Spelacu 
Gloss, m verb 
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tlie prince, and added every day new force to his authority over the 
vassals of the barony. They received from him education m all mili- 
tary exercises ; his hospit^ty invited them to live and enjoy society m 
his hall their leisure, which was great, made them perpetual retainers 
on his person, and partakers of his country sports and amusements : 
they had no means of gratifying their ambition but by making a figure 
in his tram ; his favour and countenance was their greatest honour ; 
his displeasure exposed them to contempt and ignominy: and they felt 
every moment the necessity of his protection, both in the controversies 
which occurred with other vassals, and, what was more material, in the 
daily inroads and injuries which were committed by the neighbouring 
barons. During the time of general war, the sovereign, who marched 
at the head of his armies, and was the great protector of the state, 
always acquired some accession to his authority, which he lost during 
the intervals of peace and tranquillity : but the loose police, incident 
to the feudal constitutions, maintained a perpetual though secret hos- 
tility between the several members of the state; and the vassals found 
no means of securing themselves against the injuries to which they 
were continually exposed, but by closely adhering to their chief, and 
falling into a submissive dependence upon him. 

If the feudal government was so little favourable to the true liberty 
even of the military vassal, it was still more destructive of the inde- 
pendence and security of the other members of the state, or what, m 
a proper sense, we call ‘ the people.^ A great part of them were serfs, 
and lived in a state of absolute slavery or villainage, the other inhabi- 
tants of the country paid their lent m services, which were m a great 
measure arbitrary , and they could expect no redress of injuries, in a 
court of barony, from men who thought they had a right to oppress 
and tyrannise over them, the towns were situated either within the 
demesnes of the king, or the lands of the great barons, and were almost 
entirely subjected to the absolute will of their master. The languish- 
ing state of commerce kept the inhabitants poor and contemptible, and 
the political institutions were calculated to render that poverty per- 
petual The barons and gentry, living m rustic plenty and hospitality, 
gave no encouragement to the arts, and had no demand for any of the 
more elaborate manufactures : every profession was held m contempt 
but that of arms : and if any merchant or manufacturer rose by indus- 
try and frugality to a degree of opulence, he found himself but the 
more exposed to injuries, from the envy and the avidity of the mili- 
tary nobles 

These concurnng causes gave the feudal governments so strong a 
bias towards aristocracy, that the royal authonty was extremely 
eclipsed in all the European states; and, instead of dreading the 
growth of monarchical power, e might rather expect that the commu- 
nity would everywhere crumble into so many independent baronies, 
and lose the political union by which they were cemented. In elective 
monarchies, the event was commonly answerable to this expectation ; 
and the barons, gaming ground on every vacancy of the throne, raised 
themselves almost to a state of sovereignty, and sacnficed to their 
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so easily subverted ; and there were several causes which still main- 
tained a degree of influence in the hands of the sovereign 

The greatest baron could never lose view entirely of those principles 
of the feudal constitution which bound him, as a vassal, to submission 
and fealty towards his prince ; because he was every moment obliged 
to have recourse to those principles, in exacting fealty and submission 
from his own vassals. The lesser barons, finding that the annihilation 
of royal authority left them exposed, without protection, to the insults 
and injuries of more potent neighbours, naturally adhered to the crown 
and pi omoted the execution of geneial and equal laws. The people 
had still a stronger interest to desiie the grandeur of the sovereign ; 
and the king, being the legal magistrate, who suffered by every internal 
convulsion or oppression, and who regarded the great nobles as his 
immediate rivals, assumed the salutary office of general guardian or 
of the commons. Besides the prerogatives with which the 
law invested him, his large demesnes and numerous retainers rendered 
him, m one sense, the greatest baron in his kingdom ; and where he 
was possessed of personal vigour and abilities (for his situation required 
these advantages), he was commonly able to preserve his authonty, and 
maintain his station as head of the community, and the chief fountain 
of law and justice. , 

The first kings of the Norman race were favoured by another cir- 
cumstance, which preserved them from the encroachments of their 
barons. They were generals of a conquenng army, which was obliged 
to continue in a military posture, and to maintain great subordmation 
under their leader, in order to secure themselves from the revolt of the 
numerous natives, whom they had bereaved of all their properties and 
prml^es. But though this circumstance supported the authonty of 
William and his immediate successors, and rendered them extremely 
absolute, it was lost as soon as the Norman barons began to incorpo- 
rate with the nation, to acquire a secunty in their possessions, and 
to fix their influence over their vassals, tenants, and slaves. And* the 
immense fortunes which the Conqueror had bestowed on his chief 
captains, served to support their independence, and make them for- 
midable to the sovereign. 

He gave, for instance, to Hugh de Abnncis, his sister’s son, the 
whole county of Chester, which he erected into a palatinate, and 
rendered by his grant almost independent of the crown (Camd. in 
Chesh., Spel, Gloss., in verb. Conies Palatinus), Robert, Earl of Mor- 
taigne, had 973 manors and lordships ; Allan, Earl of Brittany and 
Richmond, 442 ; Odo, Bishop of Baieux, 439 (Brady’s Hist. pp. 
^200); Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutance, 280 (Order. Vital); Walter 
Giffard, Earl of Buckingham, T07 ; William, Earl Warrenne, 298, be- 
sides 28 towns or hamlets in Yorkshire ; Todenei, 81 ; Roger Bigod, 
123; Robert, Earl of Eu, 119; Roger Mortimer, 132, besides several 
hamlets; Robert de Stafford, 130 ; Walter de Eurus, Earl of Salisbury, 
46; Geoffrey de Mandeville, 118; Richard de Clare, 171; Hugh de 
Beauchamp, 47; Baldwin de Ridvers, 164; Henry de Ferrers, 222; 
William de Percy, 119;* Norman d’Arcy, 33." Sir Henry Spelman 

1 Dugdale^s Baron., Domesday Book, vol L, p. 6b, 74 , iu , pp ii», 15a* 136, 13S, 156, 174, 
200, 207, 223, 254, 2S7; 

» Ibid , p 369 It IS remarkable that this family of d*Arcy sbems to be the only male 
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computes that, m the large county of Norfolk, there were not, in the 
Conqueror’s time, above sixty-six proprietors of land (Spel Gloss,, m 
verb. Domesday) Men possessed of such pnncely revenues and 
junsdictions could not long be retained in the rank of subjects. The 
great Earl Warrenne, in a subsequent reign, when he was questioned 
concerning his right to the lands which he possessed, drew his sword, 
which he produced as his title ; adding, that William the Bastard did 
not conquer the kingdom himself, but that the barons, and his ances- 
tor among the r^st, were joint adventurers in the enterprise.^ 

The supreme legislative power of England was lodged in the kLig 
and great council, or what W'as afterwards called the parliament It is 
not doubted but the archbishops, bishops, and most considerable 
'abbots were constituent members of this council They sat by a 
double^ title, by prescnption, as having always possessed that privi- 
lege, through the whole Saxon penod, from the first estabhshment of 
Christianity ; and by their nght of baronage, as holding of the king tn 
captte by military service. These two titles of the prelates were never 
accurately distinguished When the usurpations of the church had 
risen to such a height as to make the bishops affect a separate do- 
minion, and regard their seat in parliament as a degradation of their 
episcopal dignity, the king msisted that they were barons, and, on 
that account, obliged, by the general principles of the feudal law, to 
attend on him in his great councils (Spel Gloss , in verb. Baro.). Yet 
there still remained some practices, which supposed their title to be 
derived merely fiom ancient possession. When a bishop was elected, 
he sat in parliament before the king had made him restitution of his 
temporalities ; and dunng the vacancy of a see, the guardian of the 
spiritualities was summoned to attend along wuth the bishops 
The barons were another constituent part of the great council of the 
nation* These held immediately of the crowui by a mihtary tenure ; 
they were the most honourable members of the state, and had a right 
to be consulted in all public dehberations , they were the immediate 
vassals of the crown, and ow^ed as a service their attendance m the 
court of their supreme lord- A resolution taken without their consent 
was likely to be but ill executed ; and no determination of any cause 
or controversy among them had any validity, w^here the vote and advice 
of the body did not concur. The dignity of earl or count was official 
and temtorial, as well as hereditary , and as all the earls were also 
barons, they w^ere considered as military vassals of the crown, were 
admitted in that capacity into the general council, and formed the 
most honourable and powerful branch of it. 

But there was anothei class of the immediate military tenants of the 
crown, no less, or probably more, numeious than the barons, the 
tenants in capite by knight's service ; and these, however infenor m 
power or property, held by a tenure which was equally honourable 
w^ith that of the others. A barony was commonly composed of several 
knight’s fees, and though the number seems not to have been exactly 

descendants of any of the Conqueror’s barons now remaining among the peers. Lord Holder* 
nesse is the heir of that family 
^ Dug* Bar , vol. i , p 79 , Ibid. Ongines Jundicales, p. 13. 
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defined, seldom consisted of less than fifty hides of land,^ but where 
a man held of the king only one or two kmghfs fees, he was still an 
immediate vassal of the crown, and as such had a title to have a seat 
in the general councils. But as this attendance was usually esteemed 
a burthen, and one too great for a man of slender fortune to bear con- 
stantly, It IS probable that, though he had a title, if he pleased, to be 
admitted, he was not obliged, by any penalty, like the barons, to pay a 
regular attendance. All the immediate military tenants of the crown 
amounted not fully to 700, when Domesday-book was framed ; and as 
the members were well pleased, on any pretext, to excuse themselves 
from attendance, the assembly was never likely to become too numer- 
ous for the despatch of public business. 

So far the natum of a general council, or ancient parliament, is 
determined -without any doubt or contro\ersy. The only question 
seems to be i\ith regard to the commons, or the representatives of 
counties and boroughs, whether they were also, m more early times, 
constituent parts of parliament ^ This question was once disputed in 
England wnth gieat acrimony, but such is the force of time and evi- 
dence, that they can sometimes prevail even over faction, and the 
question seems, by general consent, and even by their own, to be at 
last determined against the ruling party It is agreed, that the com- 
mons were no part of the great council, till some ages after the con- 
quest, and that the military tenants alone of the crown composed that 
supreme and legislative assembly. 

The vassals of a baron were by their tenure immediately dependent 
on him, owed attendance at his court, and paid all their duty to the 
king, through that dependence which their lord was obliged by his 
tenure to acknowledge to his sovereign and supenor. Their land, 
comprehended m the barony, was represented in parliament by the 
baron himself, who was supposed, according to the fictions of the 
feudal law, to possess the direct property of it, and it would have been 
deemed incongruous to give it any other representation They stood in 
the same capacity to him, that he and the other barons did to the 
king* the former weie peers of the barony; the latter were peers of 
the realm The vassals possessed a subordinate rank within their 
district; the baron enjoyed a supenor dignity in the gieat assembly. 
They were m some degree his companions at home ; he the king^s com- 
panion at court ; and nothing can be more evidentlv repugnant to all 
feudal ideas, and to that gradual subordination which was essential te- 
those ancient institutions, than to imagine that the king would apply 
either for the advice or the consent of men who were of a rank so 
much inferior, and whose duty was immediately paid to the mesne 
lord, that was interposed between them and the throne (Spelman, 
Gloss,, in verb. Baro ). 

If it be unreasonable to think that the vassals of a barony, though 
their tenure was military and noble and honourable, were ever sum- 
moned to give their opinion in national councils, much less can it be 

^ Four hides made one knight’s fee , the relief of a barony was twelve times greater than 
that of a knight’s fee ; whence we may conjectune its usual value Sprfra Gloss in verb 
Fiednvt There Were 343,600 hides in England, 60,215 knight’s fees , whence it is evident 
•hat there were a httle more than four hides m eadi knight’s feev 


00. # 
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supposed, that the tiadesmen or inhabitants of boroughs, whose con- 
dition was so much inferior, would be admitted to that privilege. It 
appears from Domesday, that the greatest boroughs were, at the time 
of the conquest, scarcely more than countiy villages; and that the 
inhabitants lived in entire dependence on the king or great lords, and 
weie of a station little better than servile.^ They were not then so 
much as incorporated ; they formed no community ; were not regarded 
as a body politic , and being really nothing but a number of low de- 
pendent tradesmen, living, without any particular civil tie, in neigh- 
bourhood together, they weie incapable of being represented in the 
states of the kingdom. Even in France, a country which made more 
early advances in arts and cmlity than England, the first corpoiation 
is sixty years postenor to the conquest under the Duke of Normandy; 
and the erecting of these communities was an invention of Lewis the 
Gross, m otder to free the people from slaveiy under the lords, and to 
give them protection, by means of certain privileges and a separate 
jurisdiction (Du Cange’s Gloss , in verb. Commune, Communitas), An 
ancient French writer calls them a new and wicked device, to procure 
liberty to slaves, and encourage them m shaking off the dominion of 
their masters (Guibertus de Vita sua, lib iii , cap 7). The famous 
charter as it is called, of the Conqueror to the city of London, though 
gi anted at a time when he assumed the appeal ance of gentleness and 
lenity, is nothing but a letter of protection, and a declaiation that the 
citizens should not be treated as slaves (Stat of Merton, 1235, cap. vi ). 
By the English feudal law, the superior loid was prohibited fiom 
marrying his female waid to a burgess or a villain (Holmgshed, vol, 
iii., p. 15); so near were these two ranks esteemed to each other, and 
so much inferior to the nobility and gentry. Besides possessing the 
advantages of bath, nches, civil powers, and piivileges, the nobles 
and gentlemen alone were armed, a circumstance which gave them a 
mighty supeiionty, m an age when nothing but the military profession 
was honourable, and when the loose execution of laws gave so much 
encouragement to open violence, and rendered it so decisive in all 
disputes and contioversies (Madox’s Baion Angl , p 19). 

The great similarity among the feudal governments of Euiope is well 
known to every man that has any acquaintance with ancient histoiy; 
and the antiquaries of all foieign countiies, where the question was nevei 
embarrassed by party disputes, have allowed that the commons came 
very late to be admitted to a share in the legislative power. In Nor- 
mandy particularly, whose constitution was most likely to be William’s 
model in raising his new fabric of English government, the states were 
entirely composed of the clergy and nobility ; and the first incorporated 
boioughs or communities of that duchy were Rouen and Falaise, winch 
enjoyed their privileges by a grant of Philip Augustus in the year 1207 ^ 
All the ancient English histonans, when they mention the great coun- 
cil of the nation, call it an assembly of the baronage, nobility, or great 
men , and none of their expressions, though several hundred passages 
might be produced, can, without the utmost violence, be tortured to a 

1 Liherhomo anciently signified a gentleman , for scarce any one beside was entirely free* 
Spelm Gloss , in verbo 

* Norman, Du Chesnii, p, xo66, Du Cange Gloss , in verb. Comfmme. 
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meaning winch will admit the commons to be constituent membeis of 
that body ^ If in the long period of 200 years which elapsed between 
the conquest and the latter end of Henry IIL, and which abounded m 
factions, revolutions, and convulsions of all kinds, the House of Com- 
mons never performed one single legislative act so considerable as to 
be once mentioned by any of the numeious historians of that age, they 
must have been totally insignificant; and m that case, what reason can 
be assigned for their ever being assembled ? Can it be supposed that 
men of so little weight or importance possessed a negative voice against 
the king and the barons ? Every page of the subsequent histones dis- 
covers their existence; though these histones are not written with 
greater accuracy than the piecedmg ones, and, indeed, scaicely equal 
them m that particular. The Magna Charta of King John provides 
that no scutage or aid should be imposed, either on the land or towns, 
but by consent of the great council; and for more security, it en- 
numerates the persons entitled to a seat m that assembly, the pre- 
lates and immediate tenants of the ciown, without any mention of 
the commons an authority so full, ceitain, and explicit, that no- 
thing but the zeal of party could ever have procured ciedit to any 
contiary hypothesis. 

It was probably the example of the French barons which first em- 
boldened the English to require greater independence from their sove- 
reign ; It is also pi obablc that the boroughs and corporations of England 
were established m imitation of those ot France. It may, therefore, be 
proposed as no unlikely conjecture, that both the chief privileges of the 
peers in England and the liberty of the commons were originally the 
growth of that foreign country. 

In ancient tunes, men weie little solicitous to obtain a place m the 
legislative assemblies ; and rather regarded their attendance as a bur- 
den, which was not compensated by any return of profit or honour 
proportionate to the trouble and expense The only reason for insti- 
tuting those public councils was, on the pait of the subjects, that they 
desired some security from the attempts of aibitrary power; and on 
the part of the sovereign, that he despaiied of governing men of such 
independent spiiits without their own consent and concuirence. But 
the commons, or the inhabitants of boioughs, had not as yet 
reached such a degree of consideration as to desire security against 
their prince, or to imagine that, even if they were assembled in a 
representative body, they had power or rank sufficient to enforce it 
The only protection which they aspired to was against the immediate 
violence and injustice of their fellow-citizens, and this advantage each 
of them looked for from the courts of justice, or fiom the authority of 


^ Sometimes the historians mention the people, ^opuhts, as a part of the parliament ; but 
they always mean the laity, in opposition to the clergy Sometimes the word commmiias is 
found , but It always means commumias haronagit These points are clearly proved by I>r. 
Brady There is also mention sometimes made of a ciowd or multitude that thronged into 
the great council on particular interesting occasions, but as deputies from boioughs are never 
once spoke of, the proof, that they had not then any existence, becomes the more certain and 
undeniable These never could make a crowd, as they must have had a regular place assigned 
them, if they had made a regular part of the legislative body There were only 130 boroughs 
who received writs of summons from Edward I It is expressly said in Gesta Reg Steph , 
p 93s, that It was usual for the populace, vuigits, to ciowd into the great councils, where they 
were plainly mere spectators, and could only gratify their curiosity. 
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some great loid, to whom by law or his own choice he was attached. 
On the other hand, the sovereign was sufficiently assured of obedience 
in the whole community if he procured the concurrence of the nobles ; 
nor had he reason to apprehend that any order of the state could resist 
his and their united authority. The military sub-vassals could enter- 
tain no idea of opposing both their pimce and their superiors , the 
burgesses and tradesmen could much less aspire to such a thought ; 
and thus, even if history were silent on the head, we have reason to 
conclude, from the known situation of society during those ages, that 
the commons were never admitted as membeis of the legislative body. 

The executive power of the Anglo-Noiman government was lodged 
in the king. Besides the stated meetings of the national council at the 
three great festivals of Chnstmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide,^ he was 
accustomed, on any sudden exigence, to summon them together He 
could at his pleasure command the attendance of his barons and their 
vassals, in wkich consisted the military force of the kingdom ; and 
could employ them during forty days either m resisting a foreign 
enemy, or reducing his rebellious subjects. And, what was of great 
impoitance, the whole judicial powei was ultimately m his hands, 
and was exeicised by officers and mmisteis of his appointment 

The general plan of the Anglo-Norman government was, that the 
couit of baiony was appointed to decide such contioversies as arose 
between the several vassals or subjects of the same barony , the hun- 
dred-couit and county-couit, which were still continued as during the 
Saxon times, 2 to judge between the subjects of different baionies and 
the curia rcgis, or king’s court, to give sentence among the baions 
themselves (Biady Pief, p 143) But this plan, though simple, was 
attended with some cncumstances, which, being derived fiom aveiy 
extensive authoiity assumed by the Conqueror, contributed to lucieasc 
the royal prerogative; and as long as the state was not disturbed 
by arms, leduced every oidcr of the community to some degree of 
dependence and suboidmation 

The king himself often sat m his court, which always attended his 
person (Madox Hist of Exch., p 103) He there heard causes and 
pronounced judgment (Biacton, lib. in., cap 9, § i, cap 10 § i) ; and 
though he was assisted by the advice of the other members, it is not 
to be imagined that a decision could easily be obtained contrary to his 
inclination or opinion. In his absence the chief justiciaiy presided, 
who was the first magistrate m the state, and a kind of viceioy, on 
whom depended all the civil affairs of the kingdom (Spelm. Gloss , in 

^ Dugd Ong Jund , p 15, Spelm. Gloss , in verb Parhame 7 iium 

® Ang Sacra, vol 1 , p 334, etc Dagd. Ong Jund , p 27, 29, Madox Hist of E'seh , 
P 7S»76. Spelm Gloss in verb hmidied 

® None of the feudal governments in Europe had such institutions as the county courts, 
Virhich the great authority of the Conqueror still retained from the Saxon customs All the 
freeholders of the county, even the greatest barons, were obliged to attend the sherifts in 
these courts, and to assist them in the administration of justice By this means, they received 
frequeht and sensible admonitions of their dependence on the king or supreme magistrate , 
they formed a» kind of community with their fellow-barons and freeholders, they were often 
drawn from their individual and independent state, peculiar to the feudal s> stem, and were 
made members of a political body, and, perhaps, this institution of county-couits in England 
has had greater eftects on the government, than has yet been distinctly jiointed out by 
historians, or traced by antiquanes Tlie barons were never able to liee themselves fiom this 
attendance on the shenffs and itirerant justices till the reign of Henry III 
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verb, yushciam) The other chief officeis of the crowr, the constable, 
niareschal, seneschal, chamberlain, tieasurer,and chancellor^ were mem- 
bers, together with such feudal barons as thought proper to attend, and 
the barons of the Exchequer, who at first weie also feudal barons, ap- 
pointed by the king.^ This couit, which was sometimes called the king's 
court, sometimes the couit of Exchequer, judged in all causes, civil and 
criminal, and comprehended the whole business which is now shared 
out among four courts, the Chanceiy, the King’s Bench, the Common 
Pleas, and the Exchequer (Madox Hist of Exch., pp. 56, 70) 

Such an accumulation of powers was itself a great source of authority, 
and rendered the juiisdiction of the court foimidable to all the subjects ; 
but the turn which judicial tiials took soon after the conquest, sei ved still 
more to increase its authonty, and to augment the royal prerogatives 
William, among the other violent changes which he attempted and 
effected, had introduced the Norman law into England,"* had oidercd all 
the pleadings to be in that tongue, and had intei woven with the English 
juiisprudence, all the maxims and principles which the Normans, moie 
advanced in cultivation, and naturally litigious, were accustomed to 
observe in the distiibution of justice Law now became a science, 
which at first fell entiicly into the hands of the Noimans, and which, 
even aftci it was communicated to the English, lequired so much 
study and application, that the laity m those ignoiant ages were 
incapable of attaining it, and it was a mystery almost solely confined 
to the cleigy, and chiefly to the monks (Malm., lib. iv., p. 123). The 
great officers of the crown and the feudal barons, who were military 
men, fijund themselves unfit to penetiate into those obscurities , and 
though they were entitled to a seat m the supreme judicature, the 
business of the couit was wholly managed by the chief justiciary and 
the law barons, who were men appointed by the king, and entirely at 
his disposal (Dugd. Oiig. Jiuid.,p. 25). This natural course of things 
was forwarded by the multiplicity of business which flowed into that 
couit, and which daily augmented by the appeals from all the subor- 
dinate judicatuies of the kingdom. 

In the Saxon times, no appeal was received in the king’s couit, 
except upon the denial or delay of justice by the inferior courts , and 
the same piacticc was still observed in most of the feudal kingdoms 
of Euiope. But the great power of the Conqueror established at first 
m England an authority which the monarchs in France were not able 
to attain till the leign of St. Lewis, who lived near two centuries after- 
he empowered his court to receive 'appeals both fiom the courts of 
barony and the county courts, and by that means brought the adminis- 
tration of j*ustice ultimately into the hands of the sovereign * And 
lest the expense or trouble of a journey to court should discourage 
suitors, and make them acquiesce m the decision of the inferior 
judicatures, itinerant judges were afterwards established, who made 

J Madox History of the Exchequer, p 37, 39, 33, 38, 41, 54 The Nofmans introduced the 
|racUce of sealing charters , and the chancellor’s office was to keep the great seal Ingulph, 

^^ladox^licist*^ of the Exch , p 1341 13S . Gerv Eoroh , p. 1387. 

s Dial de Scac , p 30* apud Madox Hist of the Exchequer. 

‘‘Madox Hist, of the Exch,, p 65, Glanv, lib xji., cap 1.7. LL Hen I, §31, apud 
Wilkms, p 248 , Fitz-Stephens, p 36 , Coke’s Com on Stat of Mulhndge, cap xx 
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their circuits throughout the kingdom, and tried all causes that were 
brought before them.^ By this expedient, the courts of barony were 
kept in awe; and if they still preserved some influence, it was only 
from the apprehensions which the vassals might entertain of diso- 
bliging their superior by appealing from his jurisdiction. But the 
county couits were much discredited, and as the freeholders were 
found Ignorant of the intncate principles and forms of the new law^ 
the lawyers gradually brought all business before the king's judges, 
and abandoned the ancient simple and popular judicature. After this 
manner, the formalities of justice, which, though they appear tedious 
and cumbersome, are found requisite to the support of liberty in all 
monarchical governments, proved at first by a combination of causes, 
very advantageous to royal authonty in England 

The power of the Norman Icings was also much supported by a 
great revenue, and by a revenue that was fixed, perpetual, and inde- 
pendent of the subject The people, without betaking themselves to 
arms, had no check upon the king, and no regular security for the due 
administration of justice In those days of violence, many instances 
of oppression passed unheeded , and soon after were openly pleaded as 
precedents, which it was unlawful to dispute or control Princes and 
ministers were too ignorant to be themselves sensible of the advan- 
tages attending an equitable administration , and there was no esta- 
blished council or assembly which could protect the people, and by 
withdrawing supplies, legularly and peaceably admonish the king of 
his duty, and insuie the execution of the laws. 

The fiist branch of the king's stated revenue was the royal demesnes 
or crown lands, which were very extensive, and comprehended, besides 
a great number of manors, most of the chief cities of the kingdom 
It was established by law, that the king could alienate no part of his 
demesne, and that he himself, or his successor, could at any time 
resume such donations but this law was never regularly observed, 
which happily rendered in time the crown somewhat more dependent. 
The rent of the crown lands, considered merely as so much riches, 
was a source of power , the influence of the king over his tenants and 
the inhabitants of his towns increased this power; but the other 
numerous branches of his revenue, besides supplying his tieasury, 
gave by their very nature a great latitude to arbitrary authonty, and 
were a support of the prerogative, as will appear from an enu- 
meration of them. 

The king was never content with the stated rents, but levied heavy 
tallages at pleasure on the inhabitants both of town and country, who 
lived within his demesne. All bargains of sale, m older to prevent 
'theft, being prohibited, except in boroughs and public markets (LL. 
'Will, i., cap 6i), he pietended to exact tolls on all goods which were 
there sold (Madox, p. 530). He seized two hogsheads, one before 
and one bet Jid the mast, from eveiy vessel that imported wine. All 

1 Madox Hist of the Exch , p 83, 84, too , Gerv Dorob , p 1410 What made the Anj^lo- 
Norman barons more readily submit to appeals Irom their court to the king’s Court of Ex- 
cheauer, was, their being accustomed to like appeals in Normandy to the ducal court ot 
Exchequer Gilbert’s Hist of the Exch , p i, a , though the author thinks it doubtfui 
*whether the Norman court was not rather copied from the English, p, 6 

» Fleta, lib i , cap 8, § 17, lib m , cap 6, § 3, Bracton, lib 11 , cap 5. 
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goods paid to his customs a proportional part of their value passage 
over bridges and on livers was loaded with tolls at pleasure (Madox, 
p. 529) ; and though the boroughs by degiees bought the liberty of 
farming these impositions, yet the revenue piofited by these bargains ; 
new sums were often exacted for the lenewal and confirmation of their 
barters, 2 and the people were held m perpetual dependence. 

Such was the situation of the inhabitants within the loyal demesnes. 
But the possessors of land, or the military tenants, though they were 
better protected, both by law and by the great privilege of carrying 
arms, were from the nature of their tenures much exposed to the 
inroads of power, and possessed not what we sjiould esteem m our 
age, a very durable security The Conqueror ordained that the barons 
should be obliged to pay nothing beyond their stated sei vices (LL. WilL 
Conq, § 55), except a reasonable aid to ransom his person if he were 
taken in war, to make his eldest son a knight, and to marry his eldest 
daughter. What should on these occasions be deemed a leasonable 
aid was not determined,* and the demands of the ciown weie so 
far discietionaiy 

The king could require in war the personal attendance of his 
vassals, that is, of almost all the laiided propiietors ; and if they 
declined the seivice, they were obliged to pay him a composition m 
money, which was called a scutage. The sum was, during some 
reigns, precarious and uncoitam, it was sometimes levied without 
allowing the vassal the libeity of personal service (Gervase de Tilbury, 
p. 25); and it was a usual artifice of the king's to pretend an expedi- 
tion, that he might be entitled to levy the scutage from his military 
tenants. Danegelt was another species of land-tax levied by the early 
Norman kings, aibitrarily, and contrary to the laws of the Conqueror 
(Madox's Hist, of the Exch , p. 475). Moneyage was also a general 
land-tax of the same nature, levied by the two first Norman kings, and 
abolished by the charter of Henry I (Matt. Pans, p 38). It was a 
shilling paid every three years by each hearth, to induce the king not 
to use his prerogative in debasing the com. Indeed, it appeals fiom 
that charter, that though the Conqueior had granted his military 
tenants an immunity fiom all taxes and tallages, he and his son 
W ilham had never thought themselves bound to observe that rule, but 
had levied impositions at pleasure on all the landed estates of the 
kingdom. The utmost that Henry grants is, that the land cultivated 
by the military tenant himself shall not be so burdened, but he 
reserves the power of taxing the farmers ; and as it is known, that 
Henry's charter was never observed m any one article, we may be 
assured, that this prince and his successors retracted even this small 
indulgence, and levied arbitrary impositions on all the lands of all 
their subjects. These taxes aie sometimes very heavy, since Mahnes- 
bury tells us, that in the reign of William II., the farmers, on account 
of them, abandoned tillage, and a famine ensued ® 

The escheats were a great branch both of power and of revenue, 

1 Madox, p* This author says a fifteenth , but it is not easy to reconcile this account 

to other authonties 

* Madox’s Hist of the Bxch , p 275, 276, 277, etc 
3 So also Chxon Abb. St. Petri de Burijo, p. 55 , Knyghton, p. 2366. 
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especially duiing the first reigns after the conquest In default of 
posteiity from the first baron, his land reverted to the ciown, and con- 
tinually augmented the kmg^s possessions. The pnnee had indeed by 
law a power of alienating these escheats ; but by this means he had 
an opportunity of establishing the fortunes of his friends and servants, 
and thereby enlarging his authority. Sometimes he retained them 
in his own hands, and they were gradually confounded with the royal 
demesnes, and became difficult to be distinguished from them.^ This 
confusion is probably the reason why the king acquired the right of 
alienating his demesnes 

But besides escheats from default of heirs, those which ensued from 
crimes or breach of duty towards the superior loid, were frequent in 
ancient times. If the vassal, being thrice summoned to attend his 
supenofs court, and do fealty, neglected or refused obedience, he for- 
feited all title to his land (Hottom de Feud. Disp., cap xxxviii., col. 886). 
if he denied his tenure, or lefused his service, he was exposed to the 
same penalty (Lib. Feud , lib- in., tit i, 4, tit. lib., si, 39) If he sold 
his estate without licence from his lord (Ibid , lib 1 , tit. 21), or^ if he 
sold it upon any other tenuxe or title than that by which he himself 
held it (Ibid., lib. iv.*, tit. 44), he lost all light to it The adheiing 
to his lord's enemies (Ibid , lib 111 , tit i), deseiting him in war (Ibid., 
lib. iv., tit 14, 21), betraying his secrets (Ibid , lib. iv., tit 14), debauching 
his wife or his near relations (Ibid, lib 1, tit. 14, 21), or even using 
indecent freedoms with them (Ibid , lib. 1 , tit. i), might be punished 
by forfeiture The higher crimes, rapes, robbery, murder, arson, etc , 
were called felony, and being interpreted want of fidelty to his 
lord, made him lose Ins fief (Spelm. Gloss., in veib. Feloma) Even 
where the felon was vassal to a baion, though his immediate lord 
enjoyed the foifeituie, the king might retain possession of his estate 
during a twelveinontli, and had the light of spoiling and destioyzng it, 
unless the baron paid him a leasonable composition.^ We have not 
here enumerated all the species of felonies, or of crimes by which 
forfeiture was incurred ; we have said enough to prove that the 
possession of feudal property was somewhat precarious, and that the 
primary idea was never lost, of its being a kind of fee or benefice. 

When a baron died, the king immediately took possession of the 
estate ; and the hen, befoie he recovered his right, was obliged to make 
application to the crown, and desire that he might be admitted to do 
homage for his land, and pay a composition to the king. This com- 
position was not at first fixed by law, at least by practice ; the king 
was often exorbitant in his demands, and kept possession of the land 
till they were complied with 

If the heir were a minor, the king retained the whole piofit of the 
estate till his majority, and might grant what sum he thought proper 
for the education and mamtainance of the young baron This piactice 
was also founded on the notion that a fief was a benefice, and that, 
while the heir could not perform his mihtaiy services, the revenue 
devolved to the superior who employed another m his stead It is 
obvious that a gieat piopoition of the landed piopcity must, by means 
of this device, be continually in the hands of the prince, and that all 

1 Spelm Gloss , in verb Feloma Glanvzlle, hb vu , cap 17 
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the noble families were theieby held m perpetual dependence. When 
the king granted the wardship of a rich heir to any one, he had the 
opportunity of enriching a fayouute or minister, if he s6ld it, he thereby 
levied a consideiable sum of money. Simon de Mountfort paid Henry 
III, 10,000 marks, an immense sum m those days, for the wardship 
of Gilbeit de Umfreville (Madox^s Hist of the Exch , p 223). Geoffiey 
de Mandeville paid to the same prince the sum of 20,000 marks, that 
he might marry Isabel, Countess of Gloucester, and possess all her 
lands and knighf s fees. This sum would be equivalent to 300,000/., 
peihaps 400,000/. m our time (Ibid , p. 322). 

If the heir were a female, the king was entitled to offei her any 
husband of her lank he thought proper, and if she lefused him she 
forfeited hei land Even a male heir could not marry without the 
royal consent, and it was usual for men to pay laige sums for the 
liberty of making their own choice m mauiage (Ibid , p. 320). No 
man could dispose of his land, either by sale or uill, without the 
consent of his supcuoi. The possessor was never considered as full 
proprietor , he was still a kind of beneficiaiy, and could not oblige his 
supeiioi to accept of any vassal that was not agreeable to him. 

Fines, ameiciaments, and oblatas, as they w(iie called, were another 
consideiable bianch of the loyal power and levenue. The ancient 
records of the exchequei, which are still peiseived, give surpiising 
accounts of the numcious fines and amerciaments levied in those days 
(Ibid., p. 272), and* of the strange inventions fallen upon to exact 
money from the subject. It, appears that the ancient kings of 
England put themselves entirely on the foot of the barbaioiis Eastern 
princes, whom no man must approach without a present, who sell all 
their good offices, and who intrude themselves into every business that 
they may have a pietcnce for extorting money. Even justice was 
avowedly bought and sold, the king’s couit itself, though the supi’cme 
judicature of the kingdom, was open to none that brought not pre- 
sents to the king, the biibes given for the expedition, delay (Ibid., 
p 274, 309), suspension, and doubtless, for the perveision of justice, 
weie entered m the public registers of the ro>al levcnue, and remain 
as monuments of the perpetual iniquity and tyranny of the times 
The barons of the exchequei for instance, the first nobility of the 
kingdom, were not ashamed to inseit as an aiticle m then recoids, 
that the county of Norfolk paid a sum that they might be fairly dealt 
with (Ibid-, p 295) ; the borough of Yaxmouth, that the king’s chartei's, 
which they have for their liberties, might not be violated (Ibid , ibid.) % 
Richard, son of Gilbeit, for the king’s helping him to recover his debt 
from the Jews,^ Seilo, son of Teilavaston, that he might be permitted 
to make his defence in case he were accused of a certain homicide 
(Ibid., p. 296) ; Walter de Burton for free law, if accused of wounding 
another (Ibid., ibid.) ; Robeit de Essart, foi having an inquest to find 
whether Roger, the butcher, and Wace and Humphrey, accused him 
of robbery and theft out of envy and ill-will or not (Ibid, p. 298) ; 
William Buhurst, for having an inquest to find whether he were 
accused of the death of one Godwin out of ill-will or for just cause 
(Ibid., p. 302). I have selected these few instances from a great 

^ Madox*3 Hist of Exch,, p. 296. He paid 200 madcs, a great sum m those days. 
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number of a like kind, which Madox had selected from, a still greate* 
number preserved in the rolls of the Exchequer (chap. xii.). 

Sometimes the party htigant offered the king a certain portion, a 
half, a third, a fourth, payable out of the debts, which he as the 
executor of justice, should assist him in recovenng (Madox’s Hist of 
Exch., p. 3ii). Theophania de Westland agreed to pay* the half of 
212 marks, that she might recover that sum against James de 
Fughleston (Ibid , ibid ); Solomon the Jew engaged to pay one mark 
out of every seven, that he should recover against Hugh de la Hose 
(Ibid., pp. 79, 312); Nicholas Morrel promised to pay 60/, that the 
Earl of Flanders might be distrained to pay him 343/ , which the earl 
had taken from him, and these 60/. were to be paid out of the first 
money that Nicholas should recover from the earl (Ibid., p. 313). 

As the king assumed the entire power over trade, he was to be paid 
for a permission to exercise commerce or industry of any kind (Ibid., 
p 323). Hugh Oisel paid 400 marks, for liberty to trade in England 
(Ibid., ibid) ; Nigel de Havene gave fifty maiks, for the partnership in 
merchandise which he had with Geivase de Hanton (Ibid , ibid ), the 
men of Worcester paid loojv, that they might have the liberty of 
selling and buying dyed cloth as formerly (Ibid , p 324); several other 
towns paid for a like libeity (Ibid., ibid ) The commerce indeed of 
the kingdom was so much under the contiol of the king, that he 
erected gilds, corpoiations, and monopolies, wherevever he pleased, and 
levied sums for these exclusive pnvileges (Ibid , pp 232). 

There were no profits so small as to be below the king’s attention. 
Henry, son of Arthur, gave ten dogs to have a recognition against the 
Countess of Copland for one knight’s fee (Ibid , p 298). Roger, son 
of Nicholas, gave twenty lampreys and twenty shads for an inquest to 
find whether Gilbeit, son of Alured, gave to Roger 200 muttons to 
obtain his confiimation for ceitain lands, or whether Roger took them 
fjfom him by violence (Ibid, p. 305), Geoffrey Fitz- Pierre, the chief 
justiciary, gave two good Norway hawks, that Walter le Madine might 
have leave to expoit a hundiedweight of cheese out of the king’s 
dominions (Ibid , p 325). 

It is really amusing to lemark the stiange business in which the 
king sometimes mterfeied, and never without a present; the wife of 
Flugh de Neville gave the king 200 hens, that she might lie with her 
husband one night (Ibid, p 326), and she brought with her two 
sureties who answered each for a hundred hens. It is probable that 
her husband was a prisoner, which debarred her fiom having access to 
him. The abbot of Rueford paid ten marks, for leave to erect houses 
and place men upon his land near Welhang, in order to secure his 
wood there from being stolen (Ibid.) , Hugh, Archdeacon of Wells, gave 
one tun of wine, for leave to carry 600 summs of corn whither he would 
(Ibid., p. 320); Peter de Peraris gave twenty marks, for leave to salt 
fishes as Peter Chevalier used to do (Ibid , p 326) 

It was usual to pay high fines, in order to gam the king’s good-will 
or mitigate his anger. In the reign of Henry II., Gilbert, the son of 
Fergus, fines m 919/. 9.?. to obtain that piince’s favour; William de 
Chataignes 1000 maiks, that he would remit his displeasure. In the 
leign of Henry III , the city of London fines m no less a sum than 
20,000/. on the same account (Ibid., pp 327, 329). 
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The king’s protection and good offices of every kind veie bought 
and sold Robert Grislet paid twenty marks of silver, that the king 
would help him against the Earl of Mortaigne ina certain plea (Madox’s 
Hist of Exch , p. 329) ; Robert de Cundet gave 30 marks of silver, that 
the king would bnng him to an accord with the Bishop of Lincoln 
(Ibid , p 330) , Ralph de Breckham gave a hawk, that the king would 
protect him (Ibid., p. 332), and this is a very frequent reason for 
payments; Jqhn, son of Ordgar, gave a Norway hawk to have the 
king’s request to the king of Norway to let him have his brother 
Godard’s chattels (Ibid,, ibid.); Richard de Neville gave twenty 
palfreys, to obtain the king’s request to Isolda Bisset, that she should 
take him for a husband (Ibid., p. 333); Roger Fitz-Walter gave three 
good palfreys, to have the king’s letter to Roger Bertram’s mother, that 
she should marry him (Ibid , ibid.) , Elmg, the dean, paid 100 marks, 
that his whore and his children might be let out upon bail (Ibid , p. 
342 ; ' Pro habenda arnica sua et filiis,’ etc.) , the Bishop of Winchester 
gave one tun of good wine for his not putting the king in mind to give 
a girdle to the Countess of Albemarle (Ibid , p 352) ; Robeit de Veaux 
gave five of the best palfreys, that the king would hold his tongue 
dbout Henry Pmel’s wife (Ibid., ibid.; 'Ut rex taceret de uxore 
‘ Henrici Pinel’). There are in the records of Exchequer, many other 
singular instances of a like nature.^ It will however be just to remark 
that the same ndiculous piactices and dangerous abuses pi evaded m 
Normandy, and probably in all the other states of Europe (Madox’s 
History of Exchequer, p. 359). England was not, in this lespect, 
more barbarous than its neighours. 

These iniquitous practices of the Norman kings were so well known, 
that, on the death of Hugh Bigod, in the reign of Henry IL, the best 
and most just of these pi inces, the eldest son and the widow of this noble- 
man came to court, and strove, by offering large presents to the king, 
each of them to acquiie possession of that rich inheritance. The king 
was so equitable as to order the cause to be tned by the great council. 
But in the meantime he seized all the money and tieasure of the 
deceased (Bened. Abb , p. 180, i8r). Peter of Blois, a judicious, and 
even an elegant writer for that age, gives a pathetic description of the 

1 We shall gratify the reader’s curiosity hy subjoining a few more instances from Madox, 
p, 332. Hu^ Oisel was to give the king two robes of a good gieen colour, to have 
the king’s letters patent to the merchants of Flanders, with a request to render him tooo 
marks, which he lost m Flanders The Abbot of Hyde paid thuty maiks, to have the king’s 
letters of request to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to remove certain monks that were against 
the abbot Ki^er de Tnhanton paid twenty marks and a palfrey, to have the king’s request 
to Richard de Umfre\ ille to give him his sister to wife, and to the sister that she would accept 
of him for a husband , William de Chevenngworth paid Sve marks to have the kin^s letter 
to the Abbot of Persore, to let him enjoy peaceably his tithes as formerly , Matthew de 
Hereford, clerk, paid ten marks for a letter of request to the Bishop of Landaff, to let him 
enjoy peaceably his church of Schenfrith , Andrew Neulun gave three Flemish caps, for the 
king’s request to the Pnor of Chikesand, for performance of an agreement made between 
them , Henry de Fontibus gave a Lombardy horse of value, to have the king’s request to 
Henry Fitz-Harvey, that he would give him his daughter to wife, Roger, son of Nicholas^ 
promised all the lampreys he could get, to have the long’s request to Earl William Marshal, 
that he would grant him the manor of Langeford at Firm The burgesses of Gloucester 
promised 300 lampreys, that they might not be distrained to find the prisoners of Poictou with 
necessaries, unless they pleased Ibid , p 352. Jordan, son of Reginald, paid twenty marks 
to have the king’s request to William Paniel, that he would grant him the land of Mill 
Kierenuit, and the custody of his heirs; and if Jordan obtained the same, he was to pay the 
twenty marks, otherwise not. Ibid , p. 333. 
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venality of justice, and the oppressions of the poor, under the reign oi 
Heniy; and he scruples not to complain to the king himself of these 
abuses (Petii Bles., Epist. 95, apud Bibl Patrum, tom 24, p. 201^), 
We may judge what the case would be under the government of worse 
princes The articles of inquiry concerning the conduct of sheriffs, 
which Henry promulgated in 1170, show the great power, as well as the 
licentiousness, of these officers (Hoveden, Chron Gerv., p. 14.10). 

^ Amerciaments or fines for crimes and trespasses were another con- 
siderable branch of the royal revenue (Madox, chap xiv,). Most crimes 
were atoned for by money ; the fines imposed were not limited any 
rule or statute, and frequently occasioned the total rum of the person, 
even for the slighest trespasses. The forest laws, particularly, were a 
great source of oppression. The king possessed 68 fox'ests, 13 chases, 
and 781 parks, in different parts of England (Spelm. Gloss., in verb. 
For^sid ) ; and, considenng the extreme passion of the English and 
Normans for hunting, these were so many snares laid for the people, by 
which they were allured into trespasses, and bi ought within the reach 
of arbitrary and rigorous laws, which the king had thought pioper to 
enact by his own authority. 

But the most barefaced acts of tyranny and oppiession weie practised 
against the Jews, who weie entirely out of the protection of law, were 
extremely odious from the bigotry of the people, and weie abandoned 
to the immeasurable rapacity of the king and his ministeis. Besides 
many other indignities to which they were continually exposed, it appears 
that they were once all thrown into prison, and the sum of 66,000 marks 
exacted for their liberty ^ At another time, Isaac the Jew paid alone 5 100 
marks (Madox^s, p 151); Brun, 3000 marks (Ibid, p 153) ; Jurnct, 2000 ; 
Bennet, 500. At another, Liconca, widow of David, the Jew of Oxford, 
was required to pay 6000 marks , and she was delivered over to six of 
the richest and discreetest Jews in England, who were to answei for the 
sum (Ibid., p. 168); Heniy III borrowed 5000 marks from the Earl of 
Cornwall; and for his lepayment consigned over to him all the Jews in 
England (Ibid., p. 156). The revenue aiising from exactions upon this 
nation was so considerable, that there was a particular court of 
exchequer set apart for managing it (Ibid , chap, vii ). 

We may judge concerning the low state of commerce among the 
English, when the Jews, notwithstanding these oppiessions, could still 
find their account in tiading among them, and lending them money. 
And as the improvements of agnculture were also much checked by 
the immense possessions of the nobility, by the disoidcrs of the times, 
and by the precarious state of feudal property, it appears that mdustiy 
of no^ kind could then have place in the kingdom ^ 

It is asserted by Sir Harry Spelman,’'* as an undoubted truth, that 
during the reigns of the first Norman princes, every edict of the king, 

Hist of the Etch , p 151 This happened m the reign of King: John 

we learn from the extracts given us of Domesday by Brady, in his Treatise of Borough*?, 
that almost all the boroughs of England had suffered m the shock of the conquest, and nad 
become extremely decayed between the death of the Confessor and the time when 
Domesday was framed 

s Gloss, in verb Dei The author of the Mirotr des yusiices complains, that 

ordinances are only made by the king and his clerks, and by aliens and otheis, who dare not 
contradict the king, but study to please Inm. Whence, he concludes, laws are oftencsr 
dictated by will, than founded on right. 
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issued with the consent of his pnvy-council, had the full foice of law* 
But the barons, surely, were not so passive as to entrust a pow^r,. 
entirely arbitrary and despotic, into the hands of the sovereign. It 
only appears that the constitution had not fixed any pieciseboundanes 
to the royal power; that the light of issuing proclamations on any 
emergence,, and of exacting obedience to them, a right which was always 
supposed inherent in the crown, is very difficult to be distinguished 
from a legislative authority that the extreme imperfection of the ancient 
laws, and the sudden exigencies which often occurred in such turbulent 
governments, obliged the prince to exert frequently the latent powers 
of his prerogative , that he naturally proceeded, from the acquiescence 
of the people, to assume, in many particulars of moment, an authority 
from which he had excluded himself by express statutes, charters, or 
concessions, and which was, in the mam, repugnant to thegeneial 
genius of the constitution ; and that the lives, the personal liberty, and 
the properties of all his subjects, were less secured by law against the 
exertion of his arbitiary authority, than by the independent power and 
private connections of each indi-vidual It appeals fiom the Great 
Charter itself, that not only John, a tyrannical prince, and Richard, a 
violent one, but their father Henry, undei whose reign the prevalence 
of gross abuses is the least to be suspected, weie accustomed, from 
their sole authority, without process of law, to imprison, banish, and 
attaint, the freemen of their kingdom. 

A great baron, in ancient times, considered himself as a kind of 
sovereign within* his teriitory; and was attended by courtiers aaid 
dependants more zealously attached to him than the ministers of state 
and the great officers were commonly to their sovereign. He often 
maintained m his court the parade of royalty, by establishing a justi« 
ciary, constable, mareschal, chamberlain, seneschal, and chancellor, 
and assigning to each of these officers a separate piovmce and com- 
mand. He was usually very assiduous in exercising his jurisdiction ; 
and took such delight in that image of sovereignty, that it was found 
necessary to restrain his activity, and prohibit him by law fiom holding 
couits too frequently (Dugd. Jund, Orig., p 26). It is not to be doubted, 
but the example set him by the prince, of a meicenary and sordid ex- 
tortion, would be faithfully copied ; and that all his good and bad offices, 
his justice and injustice, were equally put to sale. He had the power, 
with the king’s consent, to exact taliiages even from the fiee citizens 
who lived within Ins barony ; and as his necessities made him rapacious, 
his authority was usually found to be more oppressive and tyranmcal 
than that of the sovereign (Madox’s Hist, of Exch , p. 520), He was 
ever engaged in hei editary or personal animosities or confederacies 
with his neigbours, and often gave protection to all despera^ie adven- 
turers and criminals who could be useful m serving his violent purposes. 
He was able alone, m times of tranquillity, to obstruct the execution of 
justice withm his territories ; and by combining with a few malcontent 
barons of high rank and power, he could throw the state into convul- 
sions, And, on the whole, though the royal authority was confined 
within bounds, and often within very narrow ones, yet the check was 
irregular, and frequently the source of great disorders, nor was Jt 
derived from the liberty of the people, but from the military power of 
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many petty tyrants, who were equally dangerous to the prince and 
oppressive to the subject. 

The power of the Church was another rampart against royal autho- 
rity ; but this defence was also the cause of many mischiefs and incon- 
veniencies. The dignified clergy, perhaps, 'w ere not so prone to im- 
mediate violence as the barons; but as they pretended to a total 
independence on the state, and could always cover themselves with the 
appearances of rehgion, they proved, in one respect, an obstruction to 
the settlement of the kingdom, and to the regular execution of the laws. 
The policy of the Conqueror was in this particular liable to some excep- 
tion. He augmented the superstitious veneration for Rome to which 
that age was so much inclined , and he broke those bands of connec- 
tion, which, in the Saxon times, had pieserved a union between the 
lay and the clerical orders. He prohibited the bishops from sitting 
in the county courts ; he allowed ecclesiastical causes to be tried in 
spiritual courts only ; ^ and he so much exalted the power of the clergy, 
that of 60,315 knighfs fees, into which he divided England, he placed 
no less than 28,015 under the Chuich ^ 

The nght of primogeniture was introduced with the feudal law an 
institution which is hurtful, by producing and maintaining an unequal 
division of private property ; but is advantageous in another respect, 
by accustoming the people to a pieference m favoui of the eldest son, 
and theieby preventing a partition or disputed succession in the 
monaichy. The Normans introduced the use of siinames, which tend 
to preserve the knowledge of families and pedigrees They abolished 
none of the old absurd methods of trial by the cross or ordeal , and 
they added a newabsmdity, the trial by single combat (LL. Will, cap 
68), which became a regular part of jurisprudence, and was conducted 
with all the ordei, method, devotion, and solemnity imaginable ® The 
ideas of chivalry also seem to have been imported by the Normans. 
No traces of those fantastic notions are to be found among the plain 
and rustic Saxons. The feudal institutions, by laising the militaiy 
tenants to a kind of sovereign dignity, by rendenng personal strength 
and valour requisite, and by making every knight and baron his own 
protector and avenger, begat that martial pride and sense of honour, 
which, being cultivated and embellished by the poets and romance- 
wi iters of the age, ended m chivalry. The virtuous knight fought not 
only m his own quarrel, but in that of the innocent, of the helpless, and, 
above all, of the fair, whom he supposed to be for ever under the 
guardianship of his valiant arm The uncouiteous knight, who, fiom ' 
his castle, exercised lobbery on travellers, and committed violence on 
virgins, was the object of his perpetual indignation, and he put him to 
death, without scruple, or trial, or appeal, wherever he met with him 
The great independence of men made personal honour and fidelity the 
chief tie among them ; and rendered it the capital viitue of eveiy true 
knight or genuine professor of chivalry. The solemnities of single 

1 Char Will apud Wilkins, p 230 , Spel Cone , vol xi , p 14 

® Spell Gloss , xn verb Manus mortua We are not to imagine, as some have done, that 
the church possessed lands in this proportion, but only that they and their vassals enjoyed 
such a proportionable part of the landed property. 

® Spel Gloss , in verb Campus The instance of these duels was in the isth of Eliz. 
So long did that absuidity remain. 
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combat, as established by law, banished the notion of everything unfair 
or unequal in rencounters, and maintained an appearance of courtesy 
between the combatants till the moment of their engagement. The 
credulity of the age grafted on this stock the notion of giants, 
enchanters, dragons, spells,^ and a thousand wonders, which stiU mul- 
tiplied during the times of the Crusades ; when men, returning from so 
great a distance, used the liberty of imposing every fiction on their be- 
lieving audience. These ideas of chivalry infected the writings, con- 
versation, and behaviour of men, during some ages ; and even after 
they were, in u great measure, banished by the revival of learning, they 
left modem gallantry and the point of honour, which still maintain their 
influence, and are the genuine offspring of those ancient affectations. 

The concession of the Great Charter, or rather its full establishment 
(for there was a considerable interval of time between the one and the 
other), gave rise by degrees to a new species of government, and intro- 
duced some order and justice into the administration. The ensuing 
scenes of our history are therefore somewhat different from the pre- 
ceding. Yet the Great Charter contained no establishment of new 
courts, magistrates, or senates, nor abolition of the old. It introduced 
no new distribution of the powers of the commonwealth, and no inno- 
vation m the political or public law of the kingdom. It only guarded, 
and that merely by verbal clauses, against such tyrannical practices as 
are incompatible with civilized government, and, if they become very 
frequent are incompatible with all government The barbarous licence 
of the kings, and perhaps of the nobles, was thenceforth somewhat 
more restrained ; men acquired some more security for their properties 
and their liberties ; and government approached a little nearer to that 
end for which it was originally instituted — ^the distribution of justice 
ahd the equal protection of the citizens. Acts of violence and iniquity 
in the crown, which before were only deemed injunous to individuals, 
and were hazardous chiefly in proportion to the number, power, and 
dignity of the persons affected by them, were now regaided in some 
degree as public injuries, and as infringements of a charter calculated 
for general security. And thus the establishment of the Great Charter, 
without seeming anywise to innovate m the distribution of political 
power, became a kind of epoch in the constitution. 


CHAPTER XIL 
HENRY Iir. 

Settlement of the governme^it — General pacification. — Death of the 
Protector. — Some coimnoiiom. — Hubert de Burgh displaced — The 
Btshop of Winchester nnnister — Ktng*s pariiakty to foreigners — 
Grievances. — Ecclesiastical grievances —•Earl of Cornwall elected 
King of the Romans. — Discontent of the barons. — Simon de Mount-^ 

^ In all legal single combats it was part of the champion’s oath, that he carried not about 
him any herb, spdl, or enchantment, by which he might procure victory. Dugdale Ong 
Tund , p 82. 
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fort, Earl of Leicester, — Fromstoiis of Oxford, — Usurpation of the 
barons, — Prince Ed^mard, — Cwil wars of the barons,— Reference to 
the King of France, — Renewal of the cwil wars, — Battle of Lewes, 
— House of Commons, — Battle of Evesham and death of Leicester , — 
Settlement of the government, — Death — and character of the king , — 
Miscellaneous transactions of this reign, 

Most sciences, in proportion as they increase ^nd improve, invent 
methods by which they facilitate their reasonings, and employing ge- 
neral theorems, are enabled to comprehend, m a few propositions, a 
great immber of inferences and conclusions History also, being a 
collection of iacts which are multiplying without end, is obliged to 
^Qfpt such arts of abridgment to retain the more material events, and 
to* drop all the minute circumstances which are only interesting during 
the time or to the persons engaged in the transactions. This truth is 
bowhere more evident than with regard to the reign upon which we are 
going to enter. What mortal could have the patience to write or 
read a long detail of such frivolous events as those with which it is 
filled, or attend to a tedious narrative which would follow, through a 
series of fifty-six years, the caprices and weaknesses of so mean a 
prince as Henry? The chief reason why Protestant wnteis have been 
so anxious to spread out the mcidents of this reign, is m older to ex- 
pose the rapacity, ambition, and artifices of the couit of Rome, and to 
prove that the great dignitanes of the Catholic Church, while they pre- 
tended to have nothing in view but the salvation of souls, had bent all 
their attention to the acquisition of riches, and weie lestramed by no 
sense of justice or of honour in the pursuit of that great object (M. 
Pans, p 623). But this conclusion would readily be allowed them 
though It were not illustrated by such a detail of uninteresting mci- 
^nts, and follows indeed, by an evident necessity, from the very situ- 
ation in which that Church was placed with legard to the rest of 
Europe. For besides that ecclesiastical power, as it can always cover 
its operations under a cloak of sanctity, and attacks men on the side 
wheie they dare not* employ their reason, lies less under control than 
civil government , besides this gencial cause, I say, the Pope and his 
courtieis were foieigners to most of the Churches winch they governed ; 
they could not possibly have any other object than to pillage the pro- 
vinces for piesent gam; and as they lived at a distance, they would be 
little awed by shame or remoise m employing every lucrative expedient 
which was suggested to them, England being one of the most remote 
provinces attached to the Romish hierarchy, as w^ell as the most prone 
to supeistition, felt seveiely dining this leign, while its patience was 
not yet fully exhausted, the influence of these causes , and we shall 
often have occasion to touch cursorily upon such incidents. But we 
shall not attempt to compieliend every tiansaction transmitted; and till 
the end of the icign, when the events become moie memorable, we shall 
not alwa> s observe an exact chionological order in oui narration. 

The Eail of Pembroke, who at the time of John^s death was Mare- 
schal of England, was by his office at the head of the armies, and, con- 
sequently, during a state of civil wars and convulsions, at the head of 
the goveinmcnt, and it happened fort-vuiat^ly for the young monarch 
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and for the nation, that the power could not have been entrusted into 
more able and more faithful hands This nobleman, who had main- 
tained his loyalty unshaken to John dunng the lowest fortune of that 
monarch, determined to support the authoiity of the infant prince; nor 
was he dismayed at the number and violence of his enemies. Sensible 
that Henry, agreeably to the prejudices of the times, would not be 
•deemed a sovereign till crowned and anointed by a Churchman, he 
immediately earned the young prince to Gloucester, where the cere- 
mony of coronation was (a d. Oct. 28, 1216) performed in the presence 
of Gualo, the legate, and of a few noblemen, by the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Bath.^ As the concurrence of the papal authority was 
requisite to support the tottering thione, Henry was obliged to swear 
fealty to the Pope, and renew that homage to which his father had 
already subjected the kingdom (M Pans, p. 200). And m order to 
enlarge the authoiity of Pembroke and to give him a more regular and 
legal title to it, a general council of the barons was soon after sum- 
moned at Bnstol, where that nobleman was (November ii) chosen 
protector of the realm. 

Pembroke, that he might reconcile all men to the government of his 
pupil, made him grant a new charter of liberties which, though mostly 
copied from the former concessions extorted from John, contains some 
alterations which may be deemed remarkable (Rymer, vol i , p. 215). 
The full privilege of elections m the clergy, granted by the late km^ 
was not confirmed, nor the liberty of going out of the kingdom without 
the royal consent ; whence we may conclude that Pembroke and the 
barons, jealous of the ecclesiastical power, both were desirous of renew- 
ing the king^s claim to issue a congd d^elire to the monks and chapters, 
and thought it requisite to put some check to the frequent appeals to 
Rome. But what may chiefly surprise us is that the obligation to 
which John had subjected himself of obtaining the consent of the great 
council before he levied any aids or scutages upon the nation was 
omitted, and this article was even declared hard and severe, and was 
expressly left to future deliberation. But we must consider that though 
this limitation may perhaps appear to us the most momentous in the 
whole charter of John, it was not regarded in that light by the ancient 
barons, who were more jealous in guarding against particular acts of 
violence in the crown than against such general impositions which, 
unless they were evidently reasonable and necessary, could scarcely 
without general consent be levied upon men who had arms in their 
hands, and who could repel any act of oppression by which they were 
all immediately affected We accordingly find that Henry in the 
course of his reign, while he gave frequent occasions for complaint 
with regard to his violations of the Great Charter, never attempted by 
his mere will to levy any aids or scutages ; though he was often re- 
duced to great necessities, and was refused supply by his people. So 
much easier was it for him to transgress the law when individuals 
alone were affected, than even to exert his acknowledged prerogatives 
wheie the interest of the whole body was concerned. 

This Charter was again confiitned by the king in the ensuing year, 
with the addition of some articles to prevent the oppressions by slienffs ; 

^ M Fans, p, aoo ; Hist. Crojrs. Cont , p. 474 , W. Heming, p 562 ; Trxvet, p 168. 
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and also with an additional charter of forests, a circumstance of great 
moment in those ages, when hunting w^as so much the occupation of 
the nobility, and when the king comprehended so considerable a part 
of the kingdom within his forests, which he goveined by peculiar and 
arbitrary laws. All the forests which had been enclosed since the reign 
of Henry II., were disaforested ; and new perambulations were ap- 
pointed for that purpose , offences in the forests were declared to be no 
longer capital ; but punishable by fine, impiisonment, and more gentle 
penalties; and all the propnetors of land recovered the power of 
cutting and using their own wood at their pleasure 

Thus, these famous charters were bi ought nearly to the shape in 
which they have ever since stood ; and they were, during many gene- 
rations, the peculiar favourites of the English nation, and esteemed the 
most sacred rampart to national liberty and independence. As they 
secured the rights of all orders of men, they were anxiously defended 
by all, and became the basis, in a manner, of the English monarchy, 
and a kind of original contract, which both limited the authority of the 
king, and ensured the conditional allegiance of his subjects. Though 
often violated, they were still claimed by the nobility and people , and 
as no precedents were supposed valid that mfunged them, they rather 
acquired than lost authority, from the frequent attempts made against 
them in several ages, by regal and arbitrary power. 

While Pembroke, by renewing and confirming the Great Charter 
gave so much satisfaction and security to the nation m general, he also 
applied himself successfully to individuals, he wrote letters in the 
king's name to all the malcontent baions, in which he repiesented to 
them, that whatever jealousy and animosity they might haVe enter- 
tained against the late king, a young piince, the lineal heir of their 
ancient monarchs, had now succeeded to the thione, without succeed- 
ing either to the resentments or principles of his predecessor; that the 
desperate expedient, which they had employed, of calling m a foieign 
potentate, had, happily foi them, as well as for the nation, failed of 
entire success , and it was still m their powei , by a speedy return to 
their duty, to lestore the independence of the kingdom, and to secuie 
that hbeity for which they so zealously contended, that as all past 
offences of the barons weie now buned in oblivion, they ought on their 
part to foiget their complaints against then late sovereign, who, if he 
had been anywise blameable in his conduct, had left to his son the 
salutaiy warning, to avoid the paths which had led to such fatal ex- 
tiemities, and that having now obtained a chaitci for their libcities, it 
was their interest to show, by their conduct, that this acquisition was 
not incompatible with their allegiance, and that the lights of king and 
people, so far from being hostile and opposite, mij;ht mutually sustain 
each other (Rymer, vol i., p 215, Biady's App , No 143). 

These considerations, enforced by the charactei of honour and con- 
stancy which Pembioke had ever maintained, had a mighty influence 
on the barons , and most of them began secretly to negotiate with him, 
and many of them openly returned to their duty. The diffidence which 
Lewis discoveied of their fidelity, forwarded this general propension 
towaids the king, and w^hen the French piince refused the government 
of the castle of Hertford to Robert Fitz-Walter, who had been so active 
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against the late king, and who claimed that fortress as his property, 
they plainly saw that the English were excluded from every trust, and 
that foreigners had engrossed all the confidence and affection of their 
new sovereign (M. Pans, pp 200, 202) The excommunication too, 
denounced by the legate against all the adherents of Lewis, failed not, 
in the turn which men’s dispositions had taken, to produce a mighty' 
effect upon them ; and they were easily persuaded to consider a cause 
as impious, for which they had already entertained an unsurmountable 
aversion (Ibid, p 200, M. West, p. 277). Though Lewis made a 
journey to France, and brought over succours from that kingdom 
(Chron. Dunst , voL i , p 79; M West, p. 277), he found on his return, 
that his party was still more weakened by the desertion of his English 
confederates, and that the death of John had, contrary to his expecta- 
tions, given an incurable wound to his cause. The Earls of Salisbury, 
Arundel, and Wanenne, together with William Mareshal, eldest son or 
the protector, had embiaced Heniy’s paity; and every English noble- 
man was plainly watching foi an oppoitunity of leturning to his allegi- 
ance Pembioke was so much stiengthened by these accessions, that 
he ventuied to invest Mount-sorel, though upon the approach of the 
Count of Perche with the French army, he desisted from his enter- 
prise, arijd raised the siege (M. Pans, p. 203). The count, elated with 
this success, maiched to Lincoln, and being admitted into the town, 
he began to attack the castle, which he soon 1 educed to extremity. 
The protector summoned all his forces from eveiy quarter in order to 
relieve a place of such importance, and he appealed so much superior 
to the French, that they shut themselves up within the city, and resolved 
to act upon the defensive (Chron Dunst, vol i , p. 81). But the gar- 
rison of the castle, having received a strong reinforcement, made a 
vigorous sally upon the besiegers ; while the English army, by concert, 
assaulted them in the same instant from without, mounted the walls by 
scalade, and beaiing down all resistance, entered the city sword in 
hand. Lincoln was delivered over to be pillaged; the French army 
was totally routed, the Count of Perche, wdth only two persons moie, 
was killed, but many of the chief commanders and about yj.oo knights 
were made piisoners by the English (M. Pans, pp. 204, 205 ; Chron. 
de Mailr , p 195) So little blood was shed m this important action, 
which decided the fate of one of the most powerful kingdoms in 
Europe; and such wi etched soldiers were those ancient barons, who 
yet were unacquainted with everything but arms * 

Prince Lewis w^as informed of this fatal event, while employed in the 
siege of Do\er, which was still valiantly defended against him by 
Hubert de Burgh He immediately retreated to London, the centre 
and life of his party; and he there received intelligence of a new 
disaster, which put an end to all his hopes. A French fleet, bringing 
over a strong reinforcement, had appeared on the coast of Kent, where 
they were attacked by the English under the command of Philip 
d’Albiney, and were routed with considerable loss. D’AIbiney em- 
ployed a stratagem against them, which is said to have contnbuted to 
the victory: having gained the wind of the French, he came down 
upon them with violence; and throwing in their faces a great quantity 
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of quicklime, which he purposely carried on boaid, he so blinded them,^ 
that they were disabled from defending themselves.^ 

After this second misfortune of the French, the Englfti barons 
hastened everywhere to make peace with the protector, and, by^«#eaily 
submission, to prevent those attainders to which they were exposed on 
account of their lebellion. Lewis, whose cause was now totally des^ 
perate, began to be anxious foi the safety of his person, and was glad, 
on any honourable conditions, to make his escape from a country,, 
where he found everything was now become hostile to him. He con- 
cluded a peace with Pembroke, promised to evacuate the kingdom, and 
only stipulated, in return, an indemnity to his adherents, and a restitu- 
tion of their honours and fortunes, together with the fiee and equal 
enjo^nnent of those liberties which had been granted to the rest of the 
nation.® Thus was happily ended a civil war, which seemed to be 
founded on the most incurable hatred and jealousy, and had threatened 
the kingdom with the most fatal consequences. 

The precautions which the King of Fiance used m the conduct of 
this whole affair are remarkable. He pretended that his son had 
accepted of the offer from the English barons without his advice and 
contrary to his inclmation; the armies sent to England weie levied in 
Lewis's name^ when that piince came over to Fiance for aid, his 
father publicly refused to grant him any assistance, and would not so 
much as admit him to his presence, even after Henry's party acqiiiied 
the ascendant, and Lewis was in danger of falling into the hands of his 
enemies, it was Blanche of Castile his wife, not the king his fathei, 
who raised armies and equipped fleets for his succour (M Pans, 
p. 256; Chron. Dunst, vol 1., p. 82). All these aitifices were em- 
ployed, not to satisfy the Pope, for he had too much penetration to be 
so easily imposed on ; nor yet to deceive the people, for they weie too 
gross even for that purpose , they only served for a colouring to Philip's 
cause; and in pubhc affaiis, men aie often better pleased that the 
truth, though known to everybody, should be wrapped up under a 
decent cover, than if it were exposed m open daylight to the eyes of 
all the world. 

After the expulsion of the French, the prudence and equity of the 
protector's subsequent conduct contributed to cuie entirely those 
wounds which had been made by intestine discord He received the 
rebellious barons into favour; observed stiictly the terms of peace 
which he had granted them , restored them to their possessions , and 
endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, to bury all past animosities in 
perpetual oblivion The cleigy alone, who had adhered to Lewis, were 
sufferers in this revolution. As they had rebelled against their spiritual 
sovereign by disregarding the interdict and excommunication, it was 
not in Pembroke's power to make any stipulations in their favour ; and 
Gualo, the legate, prepared to take vengeance on them for their dis- 
obedience (Brady's App., No 144; Chron. Dunst, vol 1 , p. S3). Many 
of them weie deposed, many suspended; some banished; and all whO' 
escaped punishment, made atonement for their offence by paying large 

1 M, Pans, p 206 , Ann Waverl , p 183 , W. Heming, p. 563 , Tnvet, p 169 ; M. West,, 
p, 277 > Knyghton, p 242S 

* Rymer, vol i , p 221 , M. Pans, p 207 ; CHron Dunst , vol. i., p S3 , M. West, p. *78 
Knyghton, p, 2429 
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sums to the legate, who amassed an immense treasure b3r this expedient 

The Earl of Pembroke did not long survive the pacification, whic^ 
had been chiefly owing to his wisdom and valour (M Pans, p. 210); 
andliwf^s succeeded m the government by Peter des Roches, Bisk^ 
of Winchester, and Hubert de Burgh, the justiciaiy The counals of 
the latter were chiefly followed , and had he possessed equal authority 
m the kingdom with Pembroke, he seemed to be every way worthy of 
filling the place of that virtuous nobleman But the licentious and 
powerful barons, who had once bioken the reins of subjection to their 
prince, and had obtained by violence an enlargement of theii hberties 
and independence, could ill be restrained bylaws under a minority; 
and the people, no less than the king, suffered from their outrages and 
disorders. They retained by force the royal castles, which they had 
seized dunng the past convulsions, or which had been committed to 
their custody by the protector (Tnvet, p 174) ; they usurped the king's 
demesnes (R>mer, voL 1 , p. 276), they oppiessed their vassals; they 
infested their weaker neighbours ; they invited all disorderly people to 
enter in their retinue, and to live upon their lands ; and they gave them 
protection in all their robberies and extortions. 

No one was more infamous for these violent and illegal practices 
than the Earl of Albemaile, who, though he had early returned to his 
duty, and had been serviceable in expelling the French, augmented to 
the utmost the general disorder, and committed outrages in all the 
counties of the north. In order to reduce him to obedience, Hubert 
seized an opportunity of getting possession of Rockingham Castte^ 
which Albemarle had garrisoned with his licentious retinue, but this 
nobleman, instead of submitting, entered into a secret confederacy 
with Fawkes de Breautd, Peter de Mauleon, and other barons, and 
both fortified the castle of Biham for his defence, and made himself 
master by surprise of that of Fotheringay Pandulf, who was restored 
to his legateship, was active in suppressing this rebellion ; and, with 
the concurrence of eleven bishops, he pronounced the sentence of 
excommunication against Albemarle and his adherents (Chi on. Dunst 
vol. i., p. 102) ; an army was levied ; a scutage of ten shillings, a knight’s 
fee, was imposed on all the military tenants ; Albemarle's associates 
deserted him, and he himself was obliged at last to sue for mercy. 
He received a pardon, and was restored to his whole estate. 

This impolitic lenity, too frequent in those times, was probably the 
result of a secret combination among the barons, who never could 
endure to see the total ruin of one of their own order ; hut it encou- 
raged Fawkes de Breautd, a man whom King John had raised from a 
low origin, to persevere in the course of violence to which he bad 
owed his fortune, and to set at nought all law and justice. When 
thirty-five verdicts weie at one time fbund against him on accotmt of 
his violent expulsion of so many freeholders from their possesrions, he 
came to the court of justice with an armed force, seized the judge who 
had pronounced the verdicts, and impnsoned him m Bedford Castle. 
He then levied open war against the king; but being subdued and 
taken prisoner, his life was granted him ; but his estate confis- 
cated, and he was banished the Idngdom ^ 

1 Ryraer, vol 5 , p. tqS ; M Paris, pp. asi, 2*4 , Asm. W^&h, p« 188, Chron. Dunst. 
vol.i., pp, 141, 146; M. W«st , p. 283. 
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Justice was ( a . d . 1222) executed with greater severity against disor- 
ders less premeditated which broke out in London. A frivo^^ emu- 
lation in a match of wrestling, between the Londoners oi^K^one 
hand, and the inhabitants of Westminster and those of the net^^%ur« ' 
ing villages on the other, occasioned this commotion. The formS mse 
in a body and pulled down some houses belonging to the Abbot of 
Westminster; but this not, which, considering the tumultuous disposi- 
tion familiar to that capital would have been little regarded, seemed to 
become more serious by the symptoms which then appeared of the 
former attachment of the citizens to the French interest. The popu- 
lace in the tumult made use of the cry of war commonly employed by 
the French troops , ‘ Mountjoy, Mountjoy, God help us and our lord 
* Lewis.’ The justiciary made inqmiy into the disorder; and finding 
one Constantine Fitz Amulf to have been the ringleader, an insolent 
man, who justified his cnme in Hubert’s presence, he proceeded against 
him by^martial law, and ordered him immediately to be hanged, with- 
out trial or form of process. He also 'cut off the feet of some of Con- 
stantine’s accomplices.^ 

This act of power was complained of as an infringement of the 
Great Charter; yet the justiciary, m a pailiament summoned at Oxfoid 
(for the great councils about this time began to receive that appellation), 
made no scruple to grant in the king’s name a lenewal and confirmation 
of that charter. When the assembly made application to the ciown 
for this favour (as a law in those times seemed to lose its validity if 
not frequently lenewed), William de Biieweie, one of the council of 
regency, was so bold as to say openly, that those liberties were extoited 
by force, and ought not to be obseived; but he was reprimanded by 
the Archbishop of Canteibury, and was not countenanced by the king 
or his chief ministers (M. West , p 282) A new confirmation was 
demanded, and granted two years aftei ; and an aid, amounting to a 
fifteenth of all moveables, was given by the parliament, in return for 
this indulgence. The king issued writs anew to the sheriffs, enjoining 
the observance of the great charter, but he inserted a remarkable 
clause in the writs, that those who payed not the fifteenth, should not 
for the future be entitled to the benefit of those liberties (Clause 9 H. 
3. m, 9 and m. 6. d). 

The low state, into which the ciown was fallen, made it requisite for 
a good minister to be attentive to the preseivation of the royal pre- 
rogatives, as well as to the security of public liberty, Hubert applied 
to the Pope, who had always great autboiity in the kingdom, and was 
now considered as its supenor lord, and desired him to issue a bull, 
declaring the king to be of full age, and entitled to exercise in person 
all the acts of royalty (M. Pans, p 220). In consequence of this 
declaration, the justiciary resigned into Henry’s hands the two import- 
ant fortresses of the Tower and Dover Castle, which had been entrusted 
to his custody, and he requiicd the other barons to imitate his 
example They refused compliance* the eails of Chester and Albe- 
marle, John Constable of Chester, John de Lacy, Biian de I’Isle, and 
William de Cantcl, with some otheis, even formed a conspiiacy to 
sui prise London, and met in arms at Waltham with that intention^ 

1 M, Pans, pp, 417, 218, 259 , Ann. WaveiL, p 187 , Chron. Dunst , vol. i , p isp. 
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but finding the king prepared for defence, they desisted from their 
entefs^e. When summoned to court, in order to answer for their 
coi^^»hey scrupled not to appear, and to confess the design ; but 
the king, that they had no bad intentions against his person, 
but only against Hubei t de Burgh, whom they were determined to 
remove from his office (Chioa, Dunst , voL 1 , p 137) They appeared 
too formidable to be chastised; and they were so little discouraged by 
the failure of their fiist enterprise, that they again met m arras at 
Leicester, in order to seize the king, who then resided at Northampton; 
but Henry, informed of their pm pose, took care to be so well armed 
and attended, that the barons found it dangerous to make the attempt; 
and they sat down and kept Christmas in his neighbourhood (M 
Pans, p. 221 ; Chron. Dunst. vol. 1 , p. 138 ) The aichbisliop and the 
^ prelates, finding everything tend towards a civil war, interposed with 
their authouty, and threatened the barons with the sentence of excom- 
munication, if they persisted in detaining the king’s castles. This 
menace at last prevailed: most of the fortresses weie surrendered; 
though the baions complained that Hubert’s castles were soon after 
lestored to him, while the king still kept theirs m his own custody. 
There are said to have been ir 15 castles at that time in England 
(Coke on Magna Chaita, chap. ly). 

It must be acknowledged, that the influence of the prelates and the 
clergy was often of gieat service to the public. Though the religion 
of that age can ment no better name than that of superstition, it 
served to unite together a body of men who had great sway over the 
people, and who kept the community from falling to pieces, by the 
factions and independent power of the nobles. And what was of great 
importance, it threw a mighty authonty into the hands of men who by 
their profession were averse to arms and violence; who tempered by 
their mediation the general disposition towards militaiy enterprises ; 
and who still maintained, even amidst the shock of arms, those secret 
links, without which it is impossible for society to subsist 

Notwithstanding these intestine commotions in England, and the 
precarious authority of the crown, Henry was obliged to carry on war 
m Fiance ; and he employed to that purpose the fifteenth which had 
been granted him by parliament Lewis VIII who had succeeded to 
his father Philip, instead of complying with Henry’s claim, who de- 
manded the restitution of Normandy and the other piovinces wrested 
from England, made an irruption into Poictou, took Rochelle (Rymer, 
voL i,, p. 269 ; Trivet, p. r 79), after a long siege, and seemed deter- 
mined to expel the English from the fevr provinces which still remained 
to them. Henry sent over his uncle, the Earl of Salisbury ; together 
with his brother, Prince Richard, to whom he had granted the earldom 
of Cornwall, which had escheated to the crown Salisbury stopped 
the progress of Lewis’s arms, and. retained the Poictevin and Gascon 
vassals m their allegiance; but no military action of any moment was 
performed on either side. The Earl of Cornwall, after two years’ stay 
in Guienne, returned to England. 

This prince was (a,0. 1227) nowise turbulent or factious in his dis- 
position; his ruling passion was to amass money, m which he succeeded 
so well as to become the richest subject in Christendom ; yet his at- 
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terxtion to gam threw him sometimes into acts of violence, and gave 
disturbance to the government There was a manor which ,had for- 
merly belonged to the earldom of Cornwall, but had been ^^ted to 
Waleran de Ties, before Richard had been invested with that?dif®:ity, 
and while the earldom remained in the crown. Richard claimed this 
manor, and expelled the proprietor by force, Waleran complained; 
the king ordered his brother to, do justice to the man, and restore him ^ 
to his rights ; the earl said that he would not submit to these orders, 
till the bause should be decided against him by the judgment of his 
peers ; Henry replied, that it was first necessary to reinstate Waleran 
in 'possession, before the cause could be tried; and he reiterated his 
otders to the earl (M. Pans, p. 233). We may judge of the state of 
the government, when this affair had nearly produced a civil war. 
The Earl of Cornwall, finding Henry peremptory in his commands, 
associated himself with the young Earl of Pembroke, who had married 
his sister, and who was displeased on account of the king’s requiring 
him to deliver up some royal castles which were in his custody These 
two malcontents took into the confederacy the Earls of Chester, 
Warrenne, Gloucester, Hereford, Warwick, and Ferrers, who weie all 
disgusted on a like account (Ibid ) They assembled an army, which 
the king had not the power or courage to resist , and he was obliged 
to give his brother satisfaction, by grants of greater importance than 
the manor which had been the first ground of the quarrel (Ibid ). 

The character of the king, as he grew to man^s estate, became every 
day better known ; and he was found m every respect unqualified for 
maintaining a proper sway among those turbulent baions, whom the 
feudal constitution subjected to his authority. Gentle, humane, and 
merciful, even to a fault, he seems to have been steady m no other 
circumstance of his character; but to have received every impression 
from those who surrounded him, and whom he loved, for the time, 
with the most imprudent and most unreserved affection. ^ Without 
activity or vigour, he was unfit to conduct war; without policy or art, 
he was ill-fitted to maintain peace , his resentments, though hasty and 
violent, were not dreaded, while he was found to drop them with such 
facility; his fiiendships were little valued, because they were neither 
derived from choice, nor maintained with constancy A pioper page- 
ant of state in a regular monaichy, where his ministers could have 
conducted all affairs m his name and by his authority ; but too feeble 
in those times to sway a sceptre, whose weight depended entirely on 
the firmness and dexterity of the hand which held it. 

The ablest and most viituous minister that Henry ever possessed 
was Hubei t de Burgh (Ypod Neustnse, p 464), a man who had been 
steady to the crown in the most difficult and dangerous times, and who 
vet showed no disposition, in the height of his power, to enslave or 
oppress the people. The only exceptionable part of his conduct is 
that which is mentioned by Matthew Pans;^ if the fact be really true, 
and proceeded from Hubert’s advice, namely, the recalling publicly 
and the annulling of the charter of forests, a concession so reasonable 
in Itself, and so passionately claimed both by the nobility and people ; 

jP. *32 ; M West , p 2x6, ascribes this counsel to Peter, Bishon of Winchester, 
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but it must be confessed that this measure is so unlikely, both from 
the circumstances of the times and character of the minister, that there 
is TOSon to doubt of its reality, especially as it is mentioned by no 
otlfer historian. Hubert, while he enjoyed his authority, had an entire 
ascendant over Henry, and was loaded with honours and favoqrs 
beyond any other subject. Besides acquiring the property of many 
castles and manois, he married the eldest sister of the King of Scots, 
was created Earl of Kent, and, by an unusual concession, was made 
chief j'usticiary of England for life, yet Henry, in a sudden caprice, 
threw off his faithful minister, and exposed him to the violent perse- 
cutions of his enemies. Among other frivolous crimes obj'ected to him, 
he was accused of gaming the king’s affection by enchantment, and 
of purloining from the royal treasuiy a gem which had the virtue to 
render the weaier invulnerable, and of sending this valuable cuiiosity 
to the Prince of Wales (M. Pans, p. 259). The nobility, who hatea 
Hubert on account of his zeal in resuming the rights and possessions 
of the crown, no sooner saw the opportunity favourable, than they 
inflamed the king’s animosity against him, and pushed him to seek the 
total ruin of his minister. Hubeit took sanctuary in a church; the 
king ordered him to be dragged from thence ; he recalled those orders , 
he afterwards renewed them , he was obliged by the clergy to restore 
him to the sanctuary ; he constrained him soon after to surrender him- 
self prisoner, and he confined him m the castle of the Devises. 
Hubert made his escape, was expelled the kingdom, was again received 
into favour, recovered a great share of the king’s confidence, but never 
showed any inclination to reinstate himself in power.^ 

The man who succeeded him in the government of the king a^id 
kingdom was Peter, Bishop of Winchester, a Poictevin by birth, who 
had been laised by the late ting, and who was no less distinguished 
by his arbitrary principles and violent conduct, than by his courage and 
abilities. Tins prelate had been left (a d. 1231) by King John j'usticiary 
and regent of the kingdom during an expedition which that pnnce 
made into France, and his illegal administration was one chief cause ' 
of that great combination among the baions, which finally extorted 
fiom the crown the charter of liberties, and laid the foundations of the 
English constitution. Henry, though incapable, from his character, of 
pursuing the same violent maxims which had governed his father, 
had imbibed the same arbitrary principles; and in prosecution of 
Peter’s advice, he invited over a great number of Poictevins and 
other foreigners, who, he believed, could more safely be trusted than 
the English, and who seemed useful to counterbalance the great and 
independent power of the nobility (M Pans, p, 263). Evqry office 
and command was bestowed on these strangers ; they exhausted the 
revenues of the crown, already too much impoverished (Chron. Dunst., 
vol. t., p. 15 1); they invaded the rights of the people ; and their inso- 
lence, still more provoking than their power, drew on them the hatred 
of all orders of men in the kingdom (M Pans, p 258), 

The barons formed (a D. 1233) a combination against this odious 
ministry, and withdrew from parliament, on pretence of the danger 

* Ibid ,pp 259, 260, adi, »66 j Chron T. Wykes, pp 41, 42, Chron. Bunst., vol i.*pp. 220, 
221 , M. West, pp 291, 301. 
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to which they were exposed from the machinations of the Poictevms, 
When again summoned to attend, they gave for answer, that the king 
should dismiss his foreigners, otherwise they would drive both him and 
them out of the kingdom, and put the crown on another head more 
worthy to wear it (M. Pans, p. 265) Such was the style they used to their 
sovereign • They at last came to parliament, but so well attended that 
they seemed m a condition to prescribe lav/s to the king and ministry. 
Peter des Roches, however, had in the interval found means of sowing 
dissension among them, and of bringing over to his party the Earl of 
Cornwall, as well as the Earls of Lincoln and Chester The confede- 
rates were disconcerted in their measures Richaid, Earl Mareschal, 
who had succeeded to that dignity on the death of his brother 
William, was chased into Wales, he thence withdiew into Ireland, 
where he was fieacherously muidered by the contiivance of the Bishop 
of Winchester (Chi on. Dunst, vol L, p 219). The estates of the 
moie obnoxious barons were confiscated, without legal sentence or 
trial by their peers (M. Pans, p 265); and were bestowed with a pro- 
fuse libeiality on the Poictevms. Petei even cairied his insolence so 
far as to declaie publicly that the baions of England must not pretend 
to put themselves on the same foot with those of Fiance, or assume 
the same liberties and privileges the monaich in the former Count! y 
had a more absolute power than in the latter. It had been more justi- 
fiable for the monarch to have said that men, so unwilling to submit 
to the authority of laws, could with the woise giace claim any shelter 
or protection fiom them 

When the king at any time was checked m his illegal practices, and 
when the authority of the gieat chaiter was objected to him, he was 
wont to reply, ‘Why should I observe this chaiter, which is neglected 
‘by all my grandees, both pielates and nobility It was reasonably 
said to him, ‘You ought, sn, to set them the example' (Ibid., p. 609). 

So violent a ministry as that of the Bishop of Winchester could not 
be of long duration, but its fall pioceedcd at last from the influence of 
the Chuich, not fiom the effoits of the nobles. Edmond, the primate, 
came to court, attended by many of the other pielates, and represented 
to the king the pernicious measures embiaced by Peter des Roches, the 
discontents of his people, the rum of his affairs ; and, after requiring 
the dismission of the' minister and his associates, thieatened him with 
excommunication, in case of his lefusal Heniy, who knew that an 
excommunication, so agieeable to the sense of the people, could not 
fail of producing the most dangeious effects, was obliged to submit; 
foreigneis were banished, the natives weie lestoied to their place in 
council (M. Pans, p. 271, 272) , the primate, who was a man of pru- 
dence, and who took care to execute the laws, and observe the charter 
of liberties, boie the chief sway m the government 

But the English in vain flattered themselves that they should be long 
fiee from the dominion of foieigners. The king, having (a. D. 1236. 
Jan. 14th) mairied Eleanor, daughtei of the Count of Provence (Ry- 
mer, vol. 1 , p 448 ; M. Pans, p. 2S6), was suriounded by a gieat num- 
ber of strangers from that country, whom he caressed with the fondest 
affection, and enriched by an impiudent geneiosity.^ The Bishop of 

1 M Pans, p 236, 301, 305, 31:6, S4X » M West , p 30a, 304. 
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Valence, a prelate of the house of Savoy, and maternal uncle to the 
queen, was his chief minister, and employed every art to amass wealth 
for himself and his relations. Peter of Savoy, a brother of the same 
family, was invested in the honour of Richmond, and received the rich 
wardship of Earl Warrenne; Boniface of Savoy was promoted to the 
see of Canterbury many young ladies weie invited over from Pro- 
vence, and married to the chief noblemen in England, who were the 
kings wards (M. Pans, p 484 , M. West, p 338); and as the source of 
Henry’s bounty began to fail, his Savoyard ministry applied to Rome, 
and obtained a bull, permitting him to resume all past giants; absolv- 
ing him from the oath which he had taken to maintain them , even 
enjoining him to make such a resumption, and representing those grants 
as invalid, on account of the prejudice which ensued from them to the 
Roman pontiff, in whom the superiority of the kingdom was vested 
(M. Pans, p 295, 301) The opposition made to the intended resump- 
tion prevented it from taking place ; but the nation saw the indignities 
to which the king was willing to submit, in order to giatify the avidity 
of his foreign favourites. About the same time, he published in 
England the sentence of excommunication pionounced against the 
emperor Frederic, his biothei-in-law (Rymer, vol i., p 383), and said 
in excuse, that, being the Pope’s vassal, he was obliged by his allegiance 
to obey all the commands of his holiness In this weak reign, when 
any neighbouring potentate insulted the king’s dominions, instead of 
taking revenge foi the injury, Henry complained to the Pope as his 
superior lord, and begged him to give protection to his vassal 
(Chron. Dunst, vol i., p 150). 

The resentment of the English barons rose high, at the preference 
given to foreigneis; but no remonstrance or complaint could ever 
prevail on the king to abandon them, or even to moderate his attach- 
ment towards them. After the Piovengals and Savoyards might have 
been supposed pretty well satiated with the dignities and nches which 
they had acquired, a new set of hungry foreigneis were invited over, 
and shaied among them those favouis, which tlie king ought in policy 
to have conferied on the English nobility, by whom his government 
could have been suppoited and defended. His mother, Isabella, who 
had been unjustly taken by the late king from the Count de la Marche, 
.to whom she was betrothed, was no sooner mistress of herself by the 
death of her husband, than she (A. D. 1247) married that nobleman 
(Trivet, p. 174), and she had born him four sons, Guy, William, Geof- 
frey, and Aymer, whom she sent over to England, m oider to pay a 
visit to their brother. The good-natured and affectionate disposition 
of Henry was moved at the sight of such near relations , and he con- 
sidered neither his own circumstances, nor the inclinations of his 
people, m the honouis and riches which he conferred upon them.^ 
Complaints rose as high against the credit of the Gascon, as ever they 
had done against that of the Poictevin and of the Savoyard favourites , 
and to a nation piejudiced against them, all their measures appeared 
exceptionable and criminal Violations of the great charter were fre- 
quently mentioned ; and it is indeed more than probable, that foreign- 
ers, ignorant of the laws, and relying on the boundless affections of a 

^ M. Peris, p 491 , M West , p 338 ; Knyghton, p 2436 
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■weak prince, would, in an age when a regular admmistiation wa ' not 
anywhere known, pay moie attention to their piescnt interest than to 
the lib ei ties of the people. It is reported that the Poictevms, and 
other strangers, when the laws were at any time appealed to, in oppo- 
sition to their oppressions, scrupled not to reply, ‘ What <}id the Engnsh 
‘laws signify to them? They minded them not* And as words are 
often moie offensive than actions, this open contempt of the English 
tended much to aggravate the general discontent, and made every act 
of violence, committed by the foreigners, appear not only an in^^ry, 
but an affront to them.^ 

/ I reckon not among the violations of the great charter some arbitrary 
exertions of prerogative to which Henry's necessities pushed him, and 
which, without producing any discontent, were uniformly continued by 
all his successors, till the last century. As the parhament often refused 
him supplies, and that in a manner somewhat rude and indecent (M. 
Pans, p. 301), he obliged his opulent subjects, particularly the citizens 
of London, to grant him loans of money ; and it is natural to imagine, 
that the same want of economy which reduced him to the necessity of 
borrowing, would pi event him from being very punctual in the repay- 
ment (M Pans, p 406). He demanded benevolences, or pretended 
voluntary contributions, from his nobility and prelates (M Pans, p 507) 
He was the first King of England since the conquest, that could faiily 
be said to he undei the restraint of law, and he was also the first that 
practised the dispensing power, and employed the clause of ‘ non ob- 
‘ stante * in his grants and patents. When objections were made to this 
novelty, he leplied, that the Pope exeicised that authority; and why 
might not he imitate their example ? But the abuse which the Pope 
made of his dispensing power, in violating the canons of general coun- 
cils, m invading the puvileges and customs of all paiticular churches, 
and m usurping on the nghts of patrons, was more likely to excite the 
jealousy of the people, than to reconcile them to a similar practice in 
their civil government Roger de Thuikesby, one of the king's justices, 

was so displeased, that he exclaimed, ‘Alas ' what times are we fallen 
‘ into ? Behold, the civil court is corrupted in imitation of the ecclesias- 
‘ tical, and the nvei is poisoned from that fountain.* 

The king’s partiality and profuse bounty to his foreign relations, and 
to their friends and favouiites, would have appealed more tolerable to 
the English, had anything been done meanwhile for the honour of the 
nation, or had Henry’s enterprises in foreign countries been attended 
with any success or glory to himself or to the public • at least, such 
niihtaiy talents in the king would have seived to keep his barons m 
awe, and have given weight and autlioiity to his government. But 
though he declaied war against Lewis IX. m 1242, and made an expe- 
dition into Guienne, upon the invitation of his father-in-law, the Count 
de la Marche, who piomised to join hml with all his foices, he was 
unsuccessful in his attempts against that great monarch, was worsted 
at Taillebourg, was dcseited by his allies, lost what remained to him 
of Poictou, and was obliged to return, with loss of honour into England ® 
The Gascon nobility weie attached to the English government ; be- 

J M, Pi,us, pp 566, 666 , Ann Waverl , p !2i4J Chron Bitnst , vol j , p 335 
8 M pp. 393, jyS, 399, 403 , W. Heromg, p 574, Cluon Dun^t , vol. i , p. 133 
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cause the distance of their sovereign allowed them to remain in a state 
of almost total independence, and they (a d. 1253) claimed, some 
time after, Henry’s protection against an invasion which the King of 
Castile made upon that territory. Henry returned into Guienne, and 
was more successful in this expedition ; but he thereby involved him- 
self and his nobility in an enormous debt, which both increased their 
discontents, and exposed him to greater danger from their enterprises 
(Matt Pans, p, 614). 

Want of economy and an ill-judged liberality were Henry’s great 
defects; and his debts even before this expedition, had become so 
troublesome, that he sold all his plate and jewels in order to dischaige 
them. When this expedient was j&rst proposed to him, he asked 
where he should find purchasers? It was replied, the citizens of 
London. ‘ On my word,’ said he, ‘ if the treasury of Augustus were 
‘brought to sale, the citizens are able to be the purchasers, these 
‘ clowns who assume to themselves the name of baions, abound in 
‘ everything, while we are reduced to necessities’ (Ibid., p 501) , and he 
was thenceforth observed to be more forward and gieedy m his exactions 
upon the citizens (Ibid , pp. 501, 507, 518, 578, 606, 625, 648). 

But the grievances which the English during this leign had reason 
to complain of in the civil government, seem to have been still less 
burthensome than those which they suffered from the usurpations and 
exactions of the court of Rome. On the death of Langton, in 1228, 
the monks of Chi 1st Church elected Walter de Hemesham, one of 
their own body, for his successor; but as Henry refused to confirm 
the election, the Pope, at his desire, annulled it (M, Paris, p. 244), and 
immediately appointed Richaid, Chancellor of Lincoln, for Archbishop, 
without waiting for a new election. On the death of Richard, in 
1231, the monks elected Ralph de Neville Bishop of Chichester, and 
though Henry was much pleased with the election, the Pope, who 
thought that pi elate too much attached to the crown, assumed the 
power of annulling his election (Ibid , p 254) ; he rejected two clergy- 
men more, whom the monks had successively chosen, and he at last 
told them that if they would elect Edmond treasurer of the church of 
Salisbury, he would confirm their choice; and his nomination was 
complied with The Pope had the prudence to appoint both timesi 
very worthy primates, but men could not forbear observing his in- 
tention of thus drawing gradually to himself the right of bestowing 
that important dignity. 

The avarice however, more than the ambition of the see of Rome, 
seems to have been in this age the ground of general complaint The 
papal ministers, finding a vast stock of power amassed by their prede- 
cessors, were desiious of turning it to immediate profit, which they 
enjoyed at home, rather than of enlarging their authority in distant 
countries where they never intended to reside. Everything was 
become venal in the Romish tribunals, simony was openly pratised, no 
favours and even no justice could be obtamed without a bribe, the 
highest bidder was sure to have the preference, without regard either 
to the merits of the peison or of the cause; and. besides the usual per- 
versions of right in the decision of controversies, the pope openly 
assumed an absolute and unconti oiled authority of setting aside by the 
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plenitude of his apostolic power, all paiticular rules and all privileges 
of patrons, chuichcs, and convents. On pretence of lemedymg these 
abuses, Pope Hononus, in 1226, complaining of the poverty of his see 
as the source of all grievances, demanded "from every cathedral two of 
the best prebends, and from every convent two monks' portions, to be 
set apart as a perpetual and settled revenue of the papal crown ; but all 
men being sensible that the revenue -would continue for ever, the abuses 
immediately return, his demand was unanimously rejected- About three 
years after, the Pope demanded and obtained the tenth of all ecclesias- 
tical revenues, which he levied in a veiy oppressive manner, requiring 
payment before the clergy had drawn their rents and tithes, and 
sending about usurers, who advanced them the money at exorbitant 
interest In the year 1240, Otho, the legate, having in vain attempted 
the clergy in a body, obtained separately, by intrigues and menaces, 
large sums from the prelates and convents, and on his departure is 
said to have earned more money out of the kingdom than he left in it. 
This experiment was renewed foui yeais after with success by Martin 
the nuncio, who brought fiom Rome powers of suspending and ex- 
communicating all clergymen that lefused to comply with his demands. 
The king, who relied on the Pope for the support of his tottering 
authority, never failed to countenance those exactions. 

Meanwhile all the chief benefices of the kingdom were conferred on 
Italians; great numbers of that nation weie sent over at one time to be 
provided for, non-residence and pluialitics were carried to an enormous 
height ; Mansel, the king’s chaplain, is computed to have held at once 
seven hundicd ecclesiastical livings, and the abuses became so evident 
as to be palpable to the blindness of siipeistition itself The people, 
entering into associations, rose against the Italian cleigy, pillaged their 
barns, wasted their lands, insulted the peisons of such of them as they 
found in the kingdom (Rymei, vol. 1., pp. 323 , M. Pans, pp 255, 257) ; 
and when the justices made inquiry into the authors of this disoider, 
the guilt was found to involve so many, and those of such high rank, 
that it passed unpunished. At last, when Innocent IV., in 1245, 
called a general council at Lyons, in oider to excommunicate the 
Emperor Fiedenc, the king and nobility sent over agents to complain 
before the council of the rapacity of the Romish church. They repre- 
sented among many other gnevances, that the benefices of the Italian 
clergy m England hadbeen estimated, and were found to amount to6o,ooo 
marks ^ a year, a sum which exceeded the annual revenue of the ciown 
Itself® They obtained only an evasive answei fiom the Pope, but as 
mention had been made befoie the council of the feudal subjection of 
England to the see of Rome, the English agents, at whose head was 
Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, exclaimed against the pretension, and 
insisted that King John had no light, without the consent of his 
barons, to subject the kingdom to so ignominious a seivitiide (M. 
Pans, p. 460). The Popes indeed, afiaid of carrying matters too 
far against England, seem thenceforth to have little insisted on 
that pietension. 

Innocent’s bull in Rymer, vol i , p 471, says only 50,000 marks a year 
* M Pans, p 451 The customs were part of Henry’s revenue, and amounted to dooof a 
year, they were at hist simll bums paid by the merchants for the ube of the king’s ware- 
houses, measures, weights, etc Gilbert’s Hist of the Jbx,cli , p. 214 
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This check received at the council of Lyons, was not able to stop 
the court of Rome in its rapacity ; Innocent exacted the revenues of 
all vacant benefices, the twentieth of all ecclesiastical revenues without 
exception, the third of such as exceeded a loo marks a year, and the 
half of such as weie possessed by non-residents (M Pans, p. 480; Ann* 
Buit , pp. 305, 373) j iie claimed the goods of all intestate clergymen (M. 
Pans, p 474), he pretended a title to mheiitall money gotten by usury; 
he levied benevolences upon the people ; and when the king, contrary 
to his usual practice, prohibited these exactions, he threatened to pro- 
mounce against him the same censures which he had emitted against 
the Emperor Fiedenc (M Pans, p 476), ^ 

But the most oppressive expedient employed by the Pope, was (A.D. 
125s) the embarking of Henry in a project for the conquest of Naples, 
or Sicily on this side the Fare, as it was called, an enterprise which 
threw much dishonour on the king, and involved him during some years, 
in gieat trouble and expense. The Romish church taking advantage 
of favouiable incidents, had reduced the kingdom of Sicily to the same 
state of feudal vassalage which she pietended to extend over England, 
and which, by icason of the distance, as well as high spirit of this 
latter kingdom, she was not able to maintain After the death of the 
emperor Fiedeng II., the succession of Sicily devolved to Conradine, 
grandson of that monarch , and Mamfioy, his natural son, under pre- 
tence of governing the kingdom during the minority of the prince, had 
formed a scheme of establishing his own authority Pope Innocent, 
who had earned on violent war against the Emperor Frederic, and 
had endeavoured to dispossess him of his Italian dominions, stiH 
continued hostilities against his grandson , but being disappointed in 
all his schemes by the activity and artifices of Mamfroy, he found that 
his own force alone was not sufficient to bring to a happy issue so 
great an enterprise. He pretended to dispose of the Sicilian crown, 
both as supeiior lord of that particular kingdom and as vicar of Christ, 
to whom all kingdoms of the earth were subjected ; and he made a 
tender of it to Richard, Earl of Cornwrall, whose immense riches, he 
flatteied himself, would be able to suppoit the military opeiations 
against Mamfioy. As Richard had the prudence to refuse the present 
(M, Pans, p 650), he applied to the king, whose levity and thoughtless 
disposition gave Innocent more hopes of success, and he offered him 
the crown of Sicily foi his second son, Edmond.^ Henry, allured by 
so magnificent a piesent, without reflecting on the consequences, 
without consulting either his brother or the parliament, accepted of 
the insidious proposal, and gave the Pope unlimited credit to expend 
whatever sums he thought necessary for completing the conquest of 
Sicily Innocent who was engaged by his own inteiests to wage war 
with Mainfroy, was glad to carry on his enterprises at the expense of 
his ally ; Alexander IV , wdio succeeded him in the papal throne, con- 
tinued the same policy ; and Henry was surprised to find himself on a 
sudden involved in an immense debt which he had never been con- 
sulted in contracting The sum already amounted to 135,541 marks 
besides interest and he had the prospect if he answered this demand^ 

i Ryiner, vol, i , pp 502, 5*2, 530 ; M Pans, pp 599, 613, 

* R)-mer, vol i , p. 587 , Chron Bunst , vol. p. 319. 
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of being soon loaded with more exorbitant expenses ; if he refused it^, 
of both incurring the Pope’s displeasure and losing the ciown of 
Sicily, which he hoped soon to have the glory of fixing on the 
head of his son. 

He applied to the parliament for supply, and that he might be sure 
not to meet with opposition, he sent no wiits to the more refractory 
barons ; but even those who were summoned, sensible of the ridiculous 
cheat imposed by the Pope, deteimined not to lavish their money on 
such chimencal pi ejects; and making a pretext of the absence of their 
brethren, they refused to take the king’s demands into consideration 
(M. Pans, p. 614)- In this extremity the clergy were his only resource, 
and as both then temporal and spiritual sovereign concurred in loading 
them, they were ill able to defend themselves against this authority. 

The Pope published a crusade for the conquest of Sicily ; and 
required every one, who had taken the cross against the infidels, or had 
vowed to advance money for that service, to support the war agaipst 
Mamfroy, a more teinble enemy, as he pretended, to the Christian 
faith than any Saiacen (Rymer, vol. i., pp. 547, 548, etc.). He levied 
a tenth on all ecclesiastical benefices in England for three years ; and 
gave ordeis to excommunicate all bishops who made not punctual 
payment He granted to the king the goods of intestate clergymen, 
the revenues of vacant benefices, the levenues of all non-residents 
(Rymer, vol. 1., pp 597, 598) But these taxations,^ being levied by 
some rule, weie deemed less grievous than another imposition, which 
arose from the suggestion of the Bishop of Pleiefoid, and which might 
have opened the door to endless and intolerable abuses. 

This prelate, who resided at the court of Rome by a deputation from 
the English chinch, diew bills of dififeient values, but amounting on 
the whole to 150,540 marks, on all the bishops and abbots of the 
kingdom ; and granted these bills to Italian merchants, who, it was 
pretended, had advanced money for the service of the war against 
Mamfroy.^ As there was no likelihood of the English prelates sub- 
mitting without compulsion to such an extraordinaiy demand, Rustand, 
the legate, was charged with the commission of employing authoiity 
to that purpose ; and he summoned an assembly of the bishops and 
abbots, whom he acquainted with the pleasure of the Pope and of the 
king. Great wcie the suipiise and indignation of the assembly ; the 
Bishop of Woicestcr exclaimed, that he would lose Ins life lather than 
comply, the Bishop of London said, that the Pope and king were more 
powciful than he, but if his mitre were taken off Ins head, he would 
clap on a helmet in its place (M, Pans, p. 614 ). The legate was no 
less violent on the other hand; and he told the assembly in plain 
tenns, that all ecclesiastical benefices wcie the property of the Pope, 
and he might dispose of them, either m whole or in part, as he saw 
proper (M Pans, p. 619 ). In the end, the bishops and abbots, being 
threatened with excommunication, which made all their revenues fall 
into the king’s hands, were obliged to submit to the exaction; and the 
only mitigation which the legate allowed them was, that the tenths 
already granted should be accepted as a paitial payment of the billSir 

i M. Pans, pp. 638 j Chron, T. Wykes, p* 54. 
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But the money was still insufficient for the Popc^s purpose ; the 
conquest of Sicily was as remote as ever ; the demands which came 
from Rome were endless , Pope Alexander became so urgent a creditor, 
that he sent over a legate to England, threatening the kingdom with 
an interdict, and the king with excommunication, if the arrears, which 
he pretended to be due to him, were not instantly remitted (Ryiner, 
vol. 1 , p. 624). And at last, Henry, sensible of the cheat, began to 
think of breaking off the agreement, and of resigning into the Pope's 
hands that crown which it was not intended by Alexander that he or 
his family should ever enjoy (Ibid , vol 1 , p 630 ). 

The Earl of Cornwall had now reason to value himself on his 
foiesight in refusing the fiaudulent baigain with Rome, and in pre- 
ferring the solid honours of an opulent and poweiful prince of the 
blood of England, to the empty and piecaiious glory of a foreign 
dignity. But he had not always finnness sufficient to adhere to this 
resolution ; his vanity and ambition pi evaded at last overhispiudcnce 
and his avarice ; and he was engaged in an enteiprise no less extensive 
and vexatious than that of his brothci, and not attended with much 
gi eater probability of success The immense opulence of Richard 
having made the Geiman piinces cast their eye on him as a candidate 
foi the empire, he was tempted to expend vast sums of money on his 
election, and he succeeded so far as to be chosen King of the Romans, 
which seemed to render his succession infallible to the imperial throne. 
He went over to Germany, and carried out of the kingdom no less 
a sum than 700,000 marks, if we may credit the account given by some 
ancient authors,' which is piobablymuch exaggerated His money, 
while It lasted, piocuicd him friends and paitisans; but it was soon 
drained fiom him by the avidity of the Gcnnan princes ; and having 
no personal or family connections in that country, and no solid founda- 
tion of power, he found at last, that he had lavished away the frugality 
of a whole hfe, in ordei to procure a splendid title ; and that his 
absence from England, joined to the weakness of his brother's govern- 
ment, gave reins to the tmbulent dispositions of the English batons, and 
involved bis own country and family in great calamities. 

The successful i-evolt of the nobility from King John, and their 
imposing on him and his successors limitations of then royal power, 
had made them feel their own weight and importance, had set a 
dangerous precedent of resistance, and being followed by a long 
minority, had impoverished, as well as weakened that crown, which 
they were at last induced, from the fear of woise consequences, to 
replace on the head of young Henry. In the bng's situation, either 
gieat abilities 'and vigour were requisite to overawe the barons, or 

1 M Paris, p 638 The same author, a few pages before, makes Richard’s treasures 
amount to httle more than half the sum, p 634 The king’s dissipations and, expenses, 
throughout his whole reign, according to the same author, had amo-unted only to about 
940,000 marks, p 638 

The sums mentioned by ancient authors, who were almost all monks, are often improbable, 
and never consistent But we know from an infallible authority, the public remonstrance to 
the council of Lyons, that the king’s revenues were below 60,000 marks a year His brother 
therefore could never have been master of 700,000 marks, especially as he did not sell his 
estates in England, as we learn from the same author* And we hear afterwards of hi$ 
ordering all his woods to be cut, in oider to satisfy the rapacity of the German pnnees, his 
son succeeded to the earldom of Com-v^all and his other revenues 
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great cautioa and reserve to give them no pretence for complaints ; 
and it must be confessed, that this prince was possessed of neither of 
these talents. He had not prudence to choose nght measures; he 
wanted even that constancy which sometimes gives weight to wrong 
ones ; he was entirely devoted to his favourites, who were always 
foreigners ; he lavished on them without discretion his diminished 
revenue; and finding that his barons indulged their disposition towards 
tyranny, and observed not to their own vassals the same rules which 
they had imposed on the crown, he was apt in his administration, 
to neglect all the salutary articles of the Great Charter, which he 
remarked to be so little regarded by his nobility. This conduct had 
extremely lessened his authority in the kingdom; had multiplied 
complaints against him; and had frequently exposed him to affronts, 
and even to dangerous attempts upon his preiogative. In the year 
1244, when he desiied a supply fioin parliament, the barons, com- 
plaining of the frequent breaches of the Gieat Charter, and of the 
many fruitless applications which they had formeily made for the 
redress of this and other giievances, demanded m return, that he 
should give them the nomination of the gieat justiciary and of the 
chancellor, to whose hands chiefly the administration of justice was 
committed ; and, if we may credit the histoiian (M. Pans, p 432), 
they had formed the plan of other limitations, as well as of associations 
to maintain them, which would have reduced the king to bean absolute 
cypher, and have held the crown m perpetual pupilage and dependence. 
The king, to satisfy them, would agree to nothing but a renewal of the 
charter, and a geneial pcunission to e\communicate all the violators 
of it; and he received no supply, except a scutage of twenty shillings 
on each knight’s fee for the maiiiage of his eldest daughtei to the 
King of Scotland, a buithen which was expiessly annexed to their 
feudal tenures. 

Four years after, in a full parliament, when Henry demanded a new 
supply, he was openly reproached with a breach of his word, and the 
frequent violations of the charter. He was asked, whethei he did not 
blush to desire any aid fiom his people, whom he professedly hated 
and despised, to whom on all occasions he piefeiied aliens and foxeign- 
ers, and who gioaned under the oppressions which he either permitted 
or exeicised over them. He was told that, besides disparaging his 
nobility by forcing them to contiact unequal and mean maniages with ^ 
sti angers, no rank of men was so low as to escape vexations fiom him 
or his ministers , that even the victuals consumed m his household, the 
clothes which himself and his servants ivoie, still moie the wme which 
they used, weie all taken by violence fiom the lawful owneis, and no 
compensation was ever made them for the injury , that foreign mer- 
chants, to the great piejudice and infamy of the kingdom, shunned the 
English harbouis, as if they were possessed by pirates, and the com- 
mcice with all nations was thus cut off by these acts of violence; that 
loss was added to loss, and injury to injury, while the mei chants, who 
had been despoiled of their goods, weie also obliged to cany them at 
their own chaige to whatever place the king was pleased to appoint 
them ; that even the poor fisheimen on the coast could not escape his 
oppicssions and those of Ins couitieis; and finding that they had not 
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full liberty to dispose of their commodities in the English market, were 
frequently constrained to carry them to foreign ports, and to hazaid 
all the perils of the ocean, rather than those which awaited them from 
his oppressive emissaries ; and that his very religion was a ground of 
complaint to his subjects, while they observed, that the waxen tapers 
and splendid silks employed in so many useless processions, were the 
spoils which he had forcibly ravished from the true owners (M. Pans, 
pp 498, 578; M. West, p. 348) Throughout this remonstrance, in 
which the complaints, derived from an abuse of the ancient right of« 
purveyance, may be supposed to be somewhat exaggerated, there 
appears a strange mixture of regal tyranny in the practices which gave 
rise to it, and of anstocratical li&rty, or rather licentiousness, in the ex- 
pressions employed by the parliament But a mixture of this kind is 
observable m all the ancient feudal governments ; and both of them 
proved equally hurtful to the people. 

As the king in answer to their remonstrance, gave the parliament 
only good words and fair pi onuses, attended with the most humble 
submissions, which they had often found deceitful, he obtained at that 
time no supply; and therefoie, in the year 1253, w'hen he found him- 
self again under the necessity of applying to parliament, he had pro- 
vided a new pretence, which he deemed infallible, and taking the vow 
of a crusade, he demanded their assistance in that pious enterprise.^ 
The parliament, however, for some time hesitated to comply ; and the 
ecclesiastical order sent a deputation, consisting of four prelates, the 
primate, and the Bishops of Winchester, Salisbury, and Carlisle, in 
order to remonstrate with him on his frequent violations of their privi- 
leges, the oppressions with which he had loaded them and all his 
subjects (M. Pans, p. 5 68), and the uncanonical and forced elections 
which were made to vacant dignities. ‘ It is true,' replied the king, ‘ I 
‘have been somewhat faulty m this particular; I obtruded you, my 
‘ lord of Canterbury, upon your see ; I was obliged to employ both 
‘ entreaties and menaces, my loid of Winchester, to have you elected. 

‘ My proceedings, I confess, were very irregular, my lords of Salisbury 
‘ and Cai lisle, when I raised you fiom the lowest stations to your pre- 
‘sent dignities; I am determined henceforth to coriect these abuses; 

‘ and It will also become you, in order to make a thorough reformation, 

‘ to resign your present benefices ; and try to enter again in a more 
‘regular and canonical manner' (M. Pans, p. 579). The bishops, 
surprised at these unexpected sarcasms, repliexl, that the question was 
not at present how to correct past errors, but to avoid them for the 
future. The king promised redress both of ecclesiastical and civil 
grievances ; and the parliament m return agreed to grant him a supply, 
a tenth of the ecclesiastical benefices, and a scutage of three marks on 
each knight's fee. But as they had experienced his frequent breach of 
promise, they required that he should ratify the Great Charter m a 
manner stiU more authentic and more solemn than any which he had 
hitherto employed. Ail the prelates and abbots were assembled; they 
held burning tapers in their hands ; the Great Charter was read before 
them , they denounced the sentence of excommunication against every 
one who should thenceforth violate that fundamental law; they threw 
1 M. Paris, pp siS, ssS, 568 ; Chron. Dunst., vol.iy, p. 293. 
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their tapers on the giound, and exclaimed, ^ May the soul of every one 
Svho incius tins sentence so stink and corrupt in liellT The king 
bore a pait in this ceremony, and subjoined, ‘ So help me God, I wiil 
^ keep all the articles inviolate, as I am a man, as I am a Christian, as 
* I am a kniglit, and as I am a king crowned and anointed/^ Yet was 
the tremendous ceremony no sooner finished, than his favourites, 
abusing his weakness, made him return to the same arbitrary and 
irregular administration ; and the reasonable expectations of his people 
were thus perpetually eluded and disappointed ^ 

AH these imprudent and illegal measures affoided (ad. 1258) a pre- 
tence to Simon de Montfoit, Earl of Leicester, to attempt an innova- 
tion in the government, and to wrest the sceptre from the feeble and 
irresolute hand which held it This nobleman w as a younger son of 
that Simon de Montfort, who had conducted with such valour and 
renown the crusade against the Albigenses, and who, though he 
tarnished his famous exploits by ciuelty and ambition, had left a name 
very precious to all the bigots of that age, paiticulaily to the eccle- 
siastics A laige inheiitance m England fell by succession to this 
family; but as the elder bi other enjoyed still moie opulent possessions 
in France, and could not peiform feity to two masters, he transfeiied 
his right to Simon, his younger bi other, who came over to England, 
did homage for his lands, and was raised to the dignity of Eaii of 
Leicester. In the year 1238, he espoused Eleanoi, dowager of William 
Earl of Pembioke, and sister to the king (Ibid , p 314); but the mar- 
riage of this princess with a subject and a foieigner, though contracted 
with Henry’s consent, was loudly complained of by the Eail of Corn- 
wall and all the barons of England, and Leicester was suppoitcd 
against tlicir violence, by the king’s favour and authority alone (Ibid., 
p. 315). But he had no sooner established himself in his possessions 
and dignities, than he acquired, by insinuation and address, a stiong 
interest with the nation, and gained equally the affections of all ordcis 
of men. He lost, however, the fiicndship of Henry, fiom the usual 
levity and fickleness of that piince; he was banished the couit, he 
was recalled; he was entiusted with the command of Guienne (Rymer, 
vol I , pp, 459, 513), wheie he did good service and acquired honoiu ; 
he was again disgiaced by the king, and his banishment from couit 
seemed now final and iricvocable. Henry called him traitor to his 
face ; Leicester gave him the lie, and told him, that if he were not Ins 
sovereign, he would soon make him repent of that insult. Yet was 
this quarrel accommodated either from the good nature or timidity of 
the king, and Leicester was again admitted into some degree of favour 
and authority. But as this nobleman was become too great to preseive 
an entire complaisance to Henry’s humours, and to act in subserviency 
to his other minions, he found more advantage in cultivating his 
interest with the public, and in inflaming the geneial discontents 
which prevailed against the admmistiation. He filled everyplace with 
complaints against the infringement of the Great Chatter, the acts of 
violence committed on the people, the combination between the Pope 

Parw, p 580, Arm. Burt. p. 333; Ann. Waverl , p sio; W. Hemmg., p. 5715 M. 
Wfifat., p. 353, 

® M. Pans, pp S97» 608, * 
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and the king in their tyianny and extoitions, Henry’s neglect of his 
native subiects and baions; and though himself a foreigner, he was 
more loud than any in representing the indignity of submitting to the 
dominion of foreigners. By his hypocnticd pietensions to devotion, 
he gained tlxe favour of the zealots and clergy, by his seeming concern 
for public good, he acquiied the affections of the public, and besides 
the piivate friendships which he had cultivated with the barons, his 
animosity against the favourites created an union of interests between 
him and that powerful order. 

A recent quarrel which broke out between Leicester and William de 
Valence, Henry’s half-brother and chief favourite, biought matters to 
extremity (M. Pans, p 649), and determined the foimer to give full 
scope to his bold and unbounded ambition, which the laws and the 
king’s authority had hitheito with difficulty restiained He secretly 
called a meeting of the most consideiable barons, particularly Hum- 
phrey de Bohun, high constable, Roger Bigod, Earl Mareschal, and 
the Earls of Waiwick and Gloucester, men who by their family and 
possessions stood in the hist rank of the English nobility. He repre- 
sented to this company the necessity of refoiming the state, and of 
putting the execution of the laws into other hands than those which 
had hitherto appealed, from repeated experience, so unfit for the charge 
with which they were entrusted He exaggerated the oppressions 
exercised against the lower orders of the state, the violations of the 
barons’ privileges, the continued depredations made on the clergy; and 
in order to aggravate the enormity of his conduct, he appealed to the 
Great Chaifer, which Henry had so often ratified, and which was cal- 
culated to prevent for ever the return of those intolerable gnevances. 
He magnified the generosity of their ancestors, who, at a great expense 
of blood, had extorted that famous concession from the crown ; but 
lamented their own degeneracy, who allowed so important an advantage, 
once obtained, to be wrested fiom them by a weak prince and by 
insolent strangera. And Leicester insisted that the king’s word, after 
so many submissions and fruitless promises on his part, could no 
longer be relied on; and that nothing but his absolute inability to 
violate national privileges could henceforth ensure the regular observ- 
ance of them. 

These topics, which were founded in truth, and suited so well the 
sentiments of the company, had the desired effect ; and the barons 
embraced a resolution of redressing the public grievances, by tafong 
into their own hands the administiation of government. Henry having 
summoned a pailiament, in expectation of receiving supplies for 
Sicilian project, the barons appeared in the hall, clad m complete 
armour, and with their swords by their side. The king, on his entry, 
struck with the unusual appearance, asked them what was their pur- 
pose, and whether they pretended to make him their prisoner (Annal. 
Theokesbury)? Roger Bigod replied, m the name of the r^t, that he 
was not their prisoner, but their sovereign, that they even intended to 
grant him large supplies, in order to fix his son on the throne of Sicily ; 
that they only expected some return for this expense and service; and 
that, as he had frequently made submissions to the parhament, had 
.acknowledged his past errors, and had still allowed himself to be 
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earned into the same path, which gave them such just leason of com- 
plaint, he must now yield to more strict regulations, and confer authority 
on those who were able and willing to redress the national giievances. 
Henry, partly allured by the hopes of supply, partly intimidated by the 
union and martial appearance of the barons, agieed to their demand; 
and promised to summon another parliament at Oxfoid, in order to 
digest the new plan of government, and to elect the peisons who were 
to be entrusted with the chief authority. 

This parliament, which the royalists, and even the nation, from expe- 
rience of the confusions that attended its measures, afterwards denomi- 
nated the ‘ mad parliamenV niet on the day appointed ; and as all the 
barons brought along with them their military vassals, and appeared 
with an armed force, the king, who had taken no precautions against 
them, was in reality a prisoner in their hands, and was obliged to sub- 
mit to all the terms which they were pleased to impose upon him* 
Twelve barons w^ere selected from among the king^s ministers ; twelve 
more were chosen by parliament, to these twenty-four, unlimited 
authority was granted to reform the state ; and the king himself took 
an oath that he w'ould maintain whatever ordinances they should think 
proper to enact for that purpose.^ Leicester was at the head of this 
supreme council, to which the legislative power w^as thus in reality 
transferred j and all their measures were taken by his secret influence 
and direction. Their first step bore a specious appearance, and seemed 
well calculated for the end which they professed to be the object of all 
these innovations : they ordered that four knights should be chosen by 
each county; that they should make inquiiy into the guevances of 
which then neighbourhood had reason to complain, and should attend 
the ensuing pailiament, m order to give information to that assembly 
of the state of their particular counties ^ a nearer approach to our 
present constitution than had been made by the barons m the reign of 
King John, when the knights were only appointed to meet in their 
several counties, and theie to draw up a detail of their guevances. 
Meanwhile the twenty-four baions proceeded to enact some regula- 
tions, as a redress of such gnevances as were supposed to be suffi- 
ciently notorious They ordered that three sessions of parliament 
should be regularly held every year, in the months of Febiuary, June, 
and October ; that a new sheriff should be annually elected by the 
votes of the freeholders in each county (Chron. Dunst , vol. 1,, p 336) ; 
that the sheriffs should have no powei of fining the baions who did 
not attend then courts, or the ciicuits of the justiciaries ; that no heirs 
should be committed to the waidship of foieigncis, and no castles 
intrusted to their custody; and that no new wariens or forests should 
be cieated, nor the revenues of any counties or hundreds be let to farm 
Such weie the legulations which the twenty-four baions established at 
Oxford, for the redress of public grievances. 

But the Earl of Leicester and his associates, having advanced so far 
to satisfy the nation, instead of continuing in this popular course, or 
granting the king that supply which they had promised him, imme- 
diately provided for the extension and continuance of their own autho^ 

^ Rymcr, vol i , p 655 , Chron Dunst , vol 1 , p 334 j Knyghton, p. 2443. 

* M Pans, p, 657 , Addit , p. 140 , Ann. Burt,, p 412. 
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rity. They roused anew the popular clamour which had long pi availed 
against foreigneis; and they fell with the utmost violence on the king’s 
half-brothers, who were supposed to be the authois of all national 
grievances, and whom Henry had no longer any power to protect 
The four biotheis, sensible of their danger, took to flight, with an^ 
intention of making their escape out of the kingdom. They were eagerly 
pursued by the barons , Aymer, one of the bi others, who had been 
elected to the see of Winchester, took shelter m his episcopal palace, 
and carried the otheis along with him They weie suriounded in that 
place, and threatened to be dragged out by force, and to be punished 
for their crimes and misdemeanours ; and the king, pleading the sacred- 
ness of an ecclesiastical sanctuary, was glad to extiicate them from 
this danger by banishing them th6 kingdom. In this act of violence, 
as well as in the foimer usuipations of the barons, the queen and her 
uncles were thought to have secietly concuiiedj being jealous of the 
credit acquired by the brotheis, which, they found, had eclipsed and 
annihilated their own. 

But the subsequent pioceedmgs of the twenty-four baions were 
sufficient to open the eyes of the nation, and to piove their intention 
of reducing, for ever, both the king and the people under the arbitrary 
power of a very nai row aristociacy, which must at last have tenninated 
either m anarchy, or m a violent usuipation and tyiaiiny. They pre- 
tended that they had not yet digested all the regulations necessary for 
the lefoimation of the state, and for the rediess of grievances j and 
that they must still retain their power, till that great purpose were 
thoroughly effected; in other woids, that they must be perpetual 
governors, and must continue to reform, till they weie pleased to 
abdicate their authouty. They formed an association among them- 
selves, and swore that they would stand by each other with their lives 
and fortunes , they displaced all the chief officers of the crown, the 
justiciary, the chancelloi, the treasurer; and advanced either themselves 
or their own cieatuics in their place; even the offices of the king’s 
household were disposed of at their pleasuie; the government of all 
the castles was put into hands in whom they found leason to confide, 
and the whole power of the State being thus transfeired to them, they 
ventured to impose an oath, by which all the subjects \vere obliged to 
swear, under the penalty of being declared public enemies, that they 
would obey and execute all the regulations, both known and unknown, 
of the twenty-four baions; and all this, for the greater gloiy of God, 
the honour of the Church, the service of the king, and the advantage 
of the kingdom (Chron. T. Wykes, p. 52). No one dared to withstand 
this tyrannical authoiity : Prince Edward himself, the king’s eldest son, 
a youth of eighteen, who began to give indications of that great and 
manly spirit which appeared thioughout the whole course of his life, 
was, after making some opposition, constrained to take that oath, which 
really deposed his father and his family from sovereign authority (Ann. 
Burt., p. 411). Earl Warrenne was the last person in the kingdom' 
that could be brought to give the confederated barons this mark of 
submission. 

But the twenty-four barons, not content with the usurpation of the 
royal power, introduced an innovation in the constitution of parliament 
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wliicli was of the utmost impoitance. They ordained, that this as- 
sembly should choose a committee of twelve persons, who should, in 
the intervals of the sessions, possess the authority of the whole 
parliament, and should attend, on a summons, the person of the king, 
in all his motions But so poweiful were these barons, that this regu- 
lation was also submitted to , the whole government was overthrown, 
or fixed ofi new foundations ; and the monarchy was totally subverted, 
without Its being possible for the king to strike a single stroke m 
defence of the constitution against the newly-eiected oligarchy. 

The report that (a.I>. 1259) the King of the Romans intended to pay 
a visit to England, gave alaim to the ruling barons, "who dreaded lest 
the extensive influence and established authoiity of that prince would 
be employed to restore the prerogatives of his family, and overturn 
their plan of government (M Pans, p 661). They sent over the 
* Bishop of Woicester, who met him at St Omers; asked him, in the 
name of the barons, the reason of his journey, and how long he 
intended to stay in England, and insisted, that before he entered the 
kingdom, he should swear to obseive the regulations established at 
Oxford. On Richard’s refusal to take this oath, they prepared to 
resist him as a public enemy , they fitted out a fleet, assembled an 
army, and exciting the mveteiate piejudices of the people against 
foreigners, fiom whom they had suffered so many oppressions, spiead 
the lepoit, that Richaid, attended by a numbei of sti angers, meant to 
restore by foice the authoiity of his exiled biotheis, and to violate all 
the secuiities provided for public liberty The King of the Romans 
was at last obliged to submit to the teims lequiied of him (Ibid., pp. 
661, 662; Chi on. T Wykes, p 53) 

But the baions, m propoition to their continuance in power, began 
gradually to lose that populaiity which had assisted them in obtaining 
It; and men lepined, that regulations, which were occasionally esta- 
blished for the reformation of the State, weie likely to become per- 
petual, and to subveit entirely the ancient constitution. They were 
appiehensive lest the powei of the nobles, always oppressive, should 
now exert itself without contiol, by removing the counterpoise of the 
crown; and their feais weie increased by some new edicts of the 
barons, which were plainly calculated to piocure to themselves an 
impunity m all their violences They appointed that the circuits of 
the Itinerant justices, the sole check on their aibitrary conduct, should 
be held only once in seven yeais; and men easily saw that a remedy, 
which rctiuncd after such long intervals, against an oppressive power, 
which was perpetual, would piove totally insignificant and useless (M. 
Pans, p. 667; Tnvet, p. 209). The ciy became loud in the nation, 
that the barons should finish their intended regulations. The knights 
of the shires, who seem now to have been pretty regularly assembled, 
and sometimes in a sepaiate house, made remonstrances against the 
slowness of their proceedings They represented that, though the 
king had perfoimed all the conditions required of him, the barons had 
hitherto done nothing for the public good, and had only been careful 
to promote their own piivate advantage, and to make inroads on royal 
authority ; and they even appealed to Prince Edward, and claimed his 
inteiposition for the interests of the nation, and the refonnation of the 
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government (Annal Buit , p 427) The pimce lepliecl, that though it 
was fiom constiaml, and coiitiaiy to his pii\ate sentiments, he had 
sworn to maintain the provisions of Oxfoid, he was dcteiTnined to 
observe his oath, but he sent a message to the baions, requiring them 
to bring their undertaking to a speedy conclusion, and fulfil their 
engagements to the public , otherwise, he menaced them, that at the 
expense of his life, he would oblige them to do their duty, and would 
shed the last drop of his blood in promoting the interests and 
satisfying the just wishes of the nation (Ibid , p 427). 

The baions, urged by so pressing a necessity, published at last a new 
code of ordinances for the reformation of the state (Ibid , pp. 428, 
439); but the expectations of the people were extieinely disappointed, 
when they found that these consisted only of some tiivial alterations 
in the municipal law, and still moie,when the baions pietended that 
the task was not yet finished, and that they must faither prolong their 
authority, in Older to bung the woik of leformation to the desired 
peiiod The cuiicnt of populaiity was now much turned to the side 
of the Clown, and the baions had little to icly on foi their support, 
besides the piuatc inlUicncc and pow'ci of then families, which, though 
exorbitant, was likely to piovc infciior to the combination of king and 
people Even this basis of powei was daily weakened by then intes- 
tine jealousies and animosities , then ancient and inveterate quanels 
broke out when they came to shaie the spoils of the ciown; and the 
rivalship between the Eails of Leicester and Gloucestei, the chief 
leaders among them, began to disjoint the whole confederacy. The 
latter, more moderate in his piclcnsions, was desiious of stopping or 
retarding the career of the baion’s usurpations, but the foimer, en- 
raged at the opposition which he met witli m his oivn paity, pretended 
to throw up all concern m English affaiis, and he retired into France 
(Chi on Dunst , vol 1 , p 348} 

The kingdom of Fiance, the only state with which England had 
any considciable intcicouise, was at this time governed by Lewis IX- 
a pi nice of the most singular charactei that is to be met with mall 
recoids of history. This monaich united, to the mean and abject 
supeistition of a monk, all the courage and magnanimity of the 
greatest hcio , and what may be deemed more extiaoidmary, the 
justice and intcgiity of a disinteiested patiiot, the mildness and 
humanity of an accomplished philosopher So fai fioin taking ad- 
vantage of the divisions among the English, or attempting to expel 
those dangcious rivals from the provinces which they still possessed 
in France, he had entertained many sciuplcs with legard to the 
sentence of attainder pronounced against the kmg^s father, had even 
expressed some intention of lestormg the other provinces, and was 
only prevented fiom taking that imprudent resolution by the united 
remonstiances of his own baions, wdio lepresented the extreme danger 
of such a measuie (M, Pans, p. 604), and, what had a greater in- 
fluence on Lewis, the justice of punishing by a legal sentence the 
barbanty and felony of John. Whenever this prince interposed in 
English affairs, it was alw^ays with an intention of composing the 
differences between the king and his nobility, he recommended to 
both paities eveiy peaceable and reconciling measure, and he used all 
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his authority with the Earl of Leicester, his native subject, to bend him 
to a compliance with Henry. He made (May 20) a tieaty with 
England, at the time when the distractions of that kingdom -were at 
the greatest height, and when the king's authority was totally anni- 
hilated ; and the terms which he granted might, even in a more pros- 
perous state of their affairs be deemed reasonable and advantageous 
to the English. He yielded up some territories which had been 
conquered from Poictou and Guienne ; he ensured the peaceable 
possession of the latter province to Henry ; he agreed to pay that 
prince a large sum of money; and he only required that the king 
should in return make a final cession of Normandy, and the other 
provinces, which he could never entertain any hopes of lecovermg 
by force of arms ^ This cession was ratified by Henry, by hiS two 
sons and two daughters, and by the King of the Romans and his 
three sons ; Leicester alone, either moved by a vain arrogance, or 
desirous to ingratiate himself with the English populace, protested 
against the deed, and insisted on the right, however distant, which 
might acciue to his consort (Chron. T. Wykes, p 53). Lewis saw in 
this obstinacy, the unbounded ambition of the man ; and as the 
barons insisted that the money due by tieaty should be at their dis- 
posal, not at Henry's, he also saw, and probably with regret, the low 
condition to which this monarch, who had more erred fiom weakness 
than fiom any bad intentions, was reduced by the turbulence of 
his own subjects. 

But the situation of Henry soon after (ad 1261) wore a more 
favourable aspect. The twenty-four baions had now enjoyed the 
sovereign power near three years; and had visibly employed it, not 
for the reformation of the state, which was their first pretence, but for 
the aggrandizement of themselves and of their families. The breach 
of trust was apparent to all the woild, eveiy order of men felt it, and 
murmured against it , the dissensions among the barons themselves, 
which inci eased the evil, made also the remedv more obvious and 
easy; and the seciet desertion, in particular, of the Earl of Gloucester 
to the crown, seemed to piomise Henry certain success in any attempt 
tp lesume his authority. Yet duist he not take that step, so recon- 
cilable both to justice and policy, without making a previous applica- 
tion to Rome, and desiring an absolution from his oaths and engage- 
ments (Ann. jBurt., p. 389). 

The Pope was at this time much dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
barons, who, in order to gain the favour of the people and clergy of 
England, had expelled all the Italian ecclesiastics, had confiscated 
their benefices, and seemed determined to maintain the liberties and 
privileges of the English Chuich, m which the rights of patronage 
belonging to then own families were included. The extreme ani- 
mosity of the English clergy against the Italians was also a scource 
of his disgust to this order, and an attempt which had been made 
by them for further liberty and greater independence on the civil 
power was therefore less acceptaUe to the court of Rome (Rymer, 
voL 1., p, 755). About the same time that the barons at Oxford 

^ Rymer, vol. 1 , p fiy? ; M Pans, p. 566 , Chron T Wykes, p 53 , Tnvet, p, ao8 , M. 
West., 371. 
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had annihilated the pierogatives of the monarchy, the clergy met 
in a synod at Merton, and passed several ordinances which were 
no less calculated to promote their own grandeur at the expense of 
the crown. They decreed that it was unlawful to try ecclesiastics by 
secular judges; that the clergy were not to legaid any prohibitions 
from civil couits; that lay-patrons had no right to confer spiritual 
benefices; that the magistrate was obliged, without further inquiry, to 
imprison all excommunicated persons ; and that ancient usage, without 
any particular grant or chaiter, was a sufficient authority for any 
clerical possessions or privileges (Ann. Burt., p 389). About a century 
before, these claims would have been supported by the couit of Rome 
beyond the most fundamental articles of faith, they were the chief 
points maintained by the gieat martyr, Becket, and his resolution m 
defending them had exalted him to the high station which he held in 
the catalogue of Romish saints. But pimciples weie changed with the 
times, the Pope was become somewhat jealous of the gieat inde- 
pendence of the English cleigj’', w'hich made them stand less m need of 
his protection, and even emboldened them to lesist his authority, and 
to complain of the picfeicnce given to the Italian courtiers, whose 
interests it is natiiial to imagine, w’eie the chief object of his concern. 
He was leady theiefoie on the king’s application, to annul his new 
constitutions of the Chuich of England (Rymcr, vol i, p. 755). And, 
at the same time, he absolved the king and his subjects from the oath 
which they had taken to obseive the piovisions of Oxford ^ 

Phnee Edward, w'hose hbeial mind, though in such early youth, had 
taught him the great picjudicc which his father had incurred by his 
levity, inconstancy, and ficquent breach of promise, refused for a long 
time to take advantage of this absolution ; and declared that the 
provisions of Oxford, how unreasonable soever in themselves, and how 
much soever abused by the barons, ought still to be adhered to by 
those who had swoi n to observe them (M Pans, p 667). He himself 
had been constiained by violence to take that oath; yet was he deter- 
mined to keep it. By this scrupulous fidelity, the pi nice acquiied the 
confidence of all paitics, and was afterwards enabled to recover fully 
the royal authoiity, and to peifoim such great actions, both during his 
own feign and that of his father. 

The situation of England during this period, as well as that of most 
European kingdoms, w^as somewhat peculiai Theie w'as no regular 
military force maintained in the nation; the sw''Oid, however, was not, 
propel ly speaking, m the hands of the people; the barons were alone 
entrusted with the defence of the community, and after any effort 
which they made, either against their own piince or against foieigners, 
as the mihtaiy ictamers departed home, the armies weie disbanded, 
and could not speedily be reassembled at pleasure. It was easy therefore, 
for a few barons, by a combination, to get the start of the other party, to 
collect suddenly their troops, and to appear unexpectedly in the field 
with an army, which their antagonists, though equal, or even superionn 
power and interest, would not dare to encounter. Hence the sudden 
revolutions which often took place in those governments ; hence the fre- 

1 Rymer, vol i., p 7225 M. Paris, p. 666, W. Heming, p. 580; Ypod Neust , p 46S; 
Knygftton, p 2446. 
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quent victoucs obtained without a blow by one faction over the other; 
and hence it happened, that the seeming prevalence of a paity was seldom 
a prognostic of its long continuance in power and authority. 

The king, as soon as he received (a,d 1262) the Pope^s absolution 
from his oath, accompanied with menaces of excommunication against 
all opponents, trusting to the countenance of the Church, to the 
support promised him by many considerable barons, and to the 
returning favour of the people, immediately took off the mask. After 
justifying his conduct by a proclamation, in which he set forth the 
private ambition and the breach of trust conspicuous in Leicester 
and h^s associates, he declared that he had resumed the government, i 
and was determined thenceforth to exert the royal authority for the 
protection of his subjects. He 1 amoved Hugh le Despenser and 
Nicholas de Ely, the justiciary and chancellor appointed by the barons, 
and put Philip Basset and Walter de Meiton m their place. Pie substi- 
tuted new sheriffs in all the counties, men of character and honour; he 
placed new governors m most of the castles; be changed all the ofhceis 
of his household , he summoned (April 23) a parliament, in which the 
resumption of his authority -was ratified, with only five dissenting 
voices, and the baions, after making one fruitless effort to take the 
king bysuipiise at Winchester, %veie obliged to acquiesce in those new 
regulations (M. Pans, p 668, Chi on. T Wykes, p 55). 

The king, m order to cut off every objection to his conduct, offeied 
to refer all the differences between him and the Eail of Leicester, to 
Margaiet Queen of France (Rymer, vol 1 , p. 724) The celebiated 
integiity of Lewis gave a mighty influence to any decision which 
issued from his couit, and Henry, piobably hoped that the gallantry, 
on which all baions, as true knights, valued themselves, would make 
them ashamed not to submit to the award of that princess. Lewis 
merited the confidence reposed in him. By an admiiable conduct, 
probably as political as just, he continually intci posed his good offices 
to allay the civil discoids of the English, he foiwaided all healing 
measuies, which might give security to both paities ; and he still 
endeavouicd, though in vam, to soothe by pei suasion the fierce ambi- 
tion of the Eail of Leicester, and to convince him how much it was 
his duty to submit peaceably to the aiithoiity of his sovereign 

That bold and aitful conspirator was (a D 1263) nowise discouraged 
by the bad success of his past entez puses. The death of Richard, 
Earl of Gloucester, who was his chief rival m power, and who befoie 
his decease had joined the loyal party, seemed to open a new field to 
his violence and to expose the throne to fiesh insults and injiines. It 
was in vam that the king piofcssed his intentions of obseiving strictly 
the Gicat Chartei, even of maintaining all the regulations made by the 
reforming barons at Oxford or afterwaids, except those which entuely 
annihilated the royal authoiity. These powerful chieftains, now ob- 
noxious to the court, could not peaceably rekgn the hopes of entire 
independence and uncontrolled powei with which they had flattered 
themselves, and which they had so long enjoyed. Many of them en- 
gaged in LeiccstcFs views, and among the rest, Gilbert, the young 
Earl of Glouccstci, who brought him a mighty accession of power 
fiom the extensive authority possessed by that opulent family. Even 
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Henry, son of the King of the Romans, commonly called Henry d’All- 
maine, though a pi nice of the blood, joined the party of the barons 
against the king, the head of his own family. Leicester himself, who 
still resided in Fiance, secietly formed the links of this gieat con- 
spiracy, and planned the whole scheme of operations 

The princes of Wales, notwithstanding the great power of the mon- 
archs, both of the Sa\on and Norman line, still preserved authority m 
their own country. Though they had often been constrained to pay 
tribute to the crown of England, they were with difficulty retained in 
subordination, or even in peace, and almost through eveiy icign since 
*"*' the conquest, they had infested the English fiontieis with such petty 
inclusions and sudden inioads as seldom merit to have place in a 
general history The English, still content with lepelling their inva- 
sions and chasing them back into their mountains, had never puisued 
the advantages obtained over them, nor been able, even under their 
greatest and most active pimces, to fix a total oi so much as a feudal 
subjection on the countiy. This advantage was reserved to the piesent 
king, the weakest and most indolent In the yeai 1237, Lcwellyn, 
Pnnce of Wales, declining in yeais and broken with infiimities, but 
still more haiassed with the lebellion and undutiful behavioui of his 
younger son, Giiffin, had recourse to the protection of Heniy; and 
consenting to subject his principality, which had so long maintained or 
soon recovered its independence, to vassalage under the ciown of 
England, had purchased security and tianquillity on these dishonour- 
able terms, His eldest son and heir, David, renewed the homage to 
England; and having taken his bi other pi isoner, delivered him into 
Henryks hands, who committed him to custody m the Tower That 
prince, endeavouiing to make his escape, lost his life m the attempt, 
and the Prince of W ales, freed fiom the apprehensions of so dangerous 
a rival, paid thencefoith less regard to the English monarch, and even 
renewed those incursions by which the Welsh, duimg so many ages, 
had been accustomed to infest the English borders. Lewellyn, however, 
the son of Griffin, who succeeded to his uncle, had been obliged to i*e- 
new the homage which was now claimed by England as an established 
right; hut he was well pleased to inflame those civil discoids on which 
he rested his piesent security and founded his hopes of future inde- 
pendence. He enteied into a confederacy with the Earl of Leicester, 
and collecting all the force of his principality, invaded England with 
an army of 30,000 men. He ravaged the lands of Roger de Mortimer, 
and of all the barons who adheied to the crown (Chi on. Dunst.,vol 1., 
p. 354) ; he marched into Cheshire and committed like depredations 
on Prince Edward^s teriitones; eveiy place where his disorderly troops 
appeared, was laid waste with fire and sword ; and though Mortimer, a 
gallant and expert soldier, made stout resistance, it was found neces- 
saiy that the prince himself should head the army against this invader 
Edward repulsed Prince Lewellyn, and obliged him to take shelter in 
the mountains of North Wales; but he was prevented from making 
further progress against the enemy by the disorders which soon after 
broke out m England. 

The Welsh invasion was the appointed signal for the malcontent 
barons to rise in arms; and Leicester, coming over secretly fiom 
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France, collected all the forces of his party and commenced an open 
rebellion. He seized the person of the Bishop of Hereford, a prelate 
obnoxious to all the inferior clergy on account of his devoted attach^ 
ment to the court of Rome (Trivet, p. 21 1, M. West, p. 382,392), 
Simon, Bishop of Norwich, and John Mansel, because they had pub- 
lished the Pope’s bull absolving the king and kingdom from their oaths 
,to observe the provisions of Oxford, were made piisoners and exposed 
to the rage of the party. The king’s demesnes were ravaged with un- 
bounded fury (Trivet, p. 21 1 , M West, p. 382), and as it was Leices- 
tei’s interest to allure to his side, by the hopes of plunder, all the 
disorderly ruffians in England, he gave them a general licence to pillage 
the barons of the opposite paity and even all neutral persons. But 
one of the principal resources of his faction was the populace of the 
cities, particularly of London ; and as he had by lus hypocntical pre- 
tensions to sanctity and his zeal against Rome, engaged the monks 
and lower ecclesiastics in his party, his dominion over the inferior 
ranks of men became uncontiollable. Thomas Fitz Richard, Mayor of 
London, a furious and licentious man, gave the countenance of autho- 
rity to these disorders in the capital, and having declared war against 
the substantial citizens, he loosened all the bands of government by 
which that turbulent city was commonly but ill-iestramed. On the ap- 
pioach of Easter, the zeal of superstition, the appetite for plunder, or 
what IS often as prevalent with the populace as cithei of these motives, 
the pleasure of committing havoc and destruction, prompted them to 
attack the unhappy Jews, who were first pillaged without resistance, 
then massacred to the number of 500 peisons (Chi on. T. Wykes, p. 59). 
The Lombaid bankeis were next exposed to the rage of the people, 
and thoughby taking sanctuai yin the churches they escaped with their 
lives, all their money and goods became a prey to the licentious multi- 
tude. Even the houses of the rich citizens, though English, were at 
tacked by night , and w^ay was made by sword and by fire to the pillage 
of their goods, and often to the destruction of their persons.^ The queen, 
who though defended by the Tower wasterufied by the neighbourhood 
of such dangerous commotions, resolved to go by water to the castle 
of Windsor; but as she appi cached the bridge, the populace assembled 
against hei ; the cry ran, * Diown the witch,’ and besides abusing her 
with the most oppiobuous language, and pelting hei with rotten eggs 
and dnt, they had piepaied large stones to sink her baige wffien she 
should attempt to shoot the bridge, and she was so fnghtenedthat she 
letmned to the Tower (Chron T. Wykes, p. 57) 

The violence and fuiy of Leicestei’s faction had risen to such a 
height m all paits of England that the king, unable to resist their 
power, was obliged to set on foot a treaty of peace, and (July 18) to 
make an accommodation with the barons on the most disadvantageous 
tcims (Chron. Dunst., vol. 1, p. 358, Trivet, p. 21 1) He agieed to 
confiim anew the provisions of Oxfoid, even those which entirely anni- 
hilated the I'oyal authonty, and the barons weie again re-instated m 
the sovereignty of the kingdom. They restored Hugh le Despenser to 
the office of chief justiciary; they appointed their own creatures sheriffs 
in eveiy county of England; they took possession of all the royal 
castles and fortresses ; they even named all the officers of the king’s 
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household, and they summoned (Oct 14) a paihament to meet af 
Westminster, in order to settle moie fully their plan of government 
They here produced a new list of twenty-four barons, to whom they 
proposed that the administration should be entirely committed ; and 
they insisted that the authority of this junto should continue not only 
dunng the reign of the king, but also during that of Prince Edward. 

This prince, the life and soul of the royal party, had unhappily, 
before the kin^s accommodation with the barons, been taken prisoner 
by Leicester m a parley at Windsor (M Pans, p 669, Trivet, p 213) ; 
and that misfortune, more than any other incident, had determined 
Henry to submit to the ignominious conditions imposed upon him. 
But Edward having recovered his liberty by the treaty, employed his 
activity in defending the prerogatives of his family, and he gained a 
great party even among those who had at first adhered to the cause 
of the batons. His cousin, Henry d^Allmaine, Roger Bigod, Earl 
Mareschal, Earl Warrenne, Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, John, 
Loid Basset, Ralph Basset, Hamond PEstrange, Roger Mortimer, 
Henry de Piercy, Robert de Brus, Roger de Leybourne, with almost 
all the lords marchers, as they were called, on the borders of Wales 
and of Scotland, the most wailike parts of the kingdom, declared in 
favour of the royal cause, and hostilities, which were scarcely well 
composed, weie again renewed in every part of England But the 
near balance of the parties, joined to the universal clamour of the 
people, obliged the king and baions to open anew the negotiations for 
peace ; and it was agieed by both sides to submit their differences to 
the arbitration of the King of Fiance.^ 

This virtuous pnnce, the only man who in like circumstances could 
safely have been entrusted with such an authonty by a neighbouring 
nation, had never ceased to interpose his good offices between the 
English factions ; and had even, during the short interval of peace, 
invited over to Pans both the king and the Eail of Leicester, in order 
to accommodate the differences between them; but found that the 
fears and animosities on both sides, as well as the ambition of Leices- 
ter, were so violent as to render all his endeavouis ineffectual. But 
when this solemn appeal, ratified by the oaths and subscriptions of the 
leadeis in both factions, was made to his judgment, he was not dis- 
couraged from pursuing his honourable purpose. He summoned the 
states of France at Amiens, and there in the presence of that assembly, 
as well as in that of the King of England and Peter de Montfort, 
^Leicester’s son, he bi ought this great cause to a trial and examination. 
It appeared to him that the provisions of Oxford, even had they not 
been extorted by force, had they not been so exoibitant m their nature, 
and subversive of the ancient constitution, were expressly established 
as a tempoiary expedient, and could not without breach of trust be 
rendered perpetual by the barons. He therefore (a d. Jan. 23, 1264) 
annulled these provisions ; restored to the king the possession of his 
castles and the power of nomination to the great offices ; allowed him 
to retain what foreigners he pleased in his kingdom, and even to confer 
on them places of trust and dignity; and, in a word, re-established the 

1 M. Pans, p. 668; Chron. T. Wykes, p. 58, W. p. Chron Dunst, 
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royal poAver in the same condition on which it stood before the meeting 
of the pailiament at Oxford. But while he thus suppressed dangeious 
innovations and preserved unimpaired the prerogatives of the English 
crown, he was not negligent of the rights of the people ; and besides 
ordering that a general amnesty should be granted for all past offences, 
he declared that his award was not anywise meant to derogate from 
the privilege, s and liberties which the nation enjoyed by any former 
concessions or charters of the crown.^ 

This equitable sentence was no sooner known in England, than 
Leicester and his confederates determined to reject it, and to have 
recourse to arms in order to procure to themselves more safe and 
advantageous conditions (Chron. Dunst , voL i , p 363). Without regard 
oaths and subsciiptions, that enterpnsmg conspirator directed 
Ms two sons, Richard and Peter de Montfort, in conjunction with Robert 
d#Eerrars, Earl of Derby, to attack the city of Worcester j while 
Henry and Simon de Montfort, two other of his sons, assisted by the 
Prince of Wales, were ordered to lay waste the estate of Roger de 
Mortimer. He himself resided at London , and employing as his in- 
strument Fitz-Richard, the seditious mayor, who had violently and 
illegally prolonged his authority, he wrought up that city to the highest 
ferment and agitation. The populace formed themselves into bands 
and companies, chose leaders; piactised all military exercises ; com- 
mitted violence on the royalists ; and, to give them greater countenance 
in their disorders, an association was entered into between the city 
and eighteen gieat barons, never to make peace with the king but by 
common consent and approbation At the head of those who swore to 
maintain this association, were the eails of Leicestei, Gloucester, and 
Derby, with Le Despenser, the chief justiciaiy , men who had all pre- 
viously sworn to submit to the awaid of the French monarch. Their 
only pretence for this breach of faith was, that the latter part of Lewises 
sentence was, as they affirmed, a contiadiction to the foimer. He 
ratified the chaiter of liberties, yet annulled the provisions of Oxfoid ; 
which were only calculated, as they maintained, to pieserve that 
charter; and without which, in their estimation, they had no security 
for Its obseivance. 

The king and prince, finding a civil war inevitable, prepared them- 
selves for defence; and summoning the military vassals from all 
quarteis, and being reinforced by Baliol, Lord of Galloway, Brus, Lord 
of Annandale, Heniy Pciicy, John Comyn,® and other barons of the 
noith, they composed an army, formidable, as well from its numbers as 
its militaiy piowess and experience. The first enterpiise of the 
royalists was the attack of Northampton, which was defended by Simon 
de Montfort, with many of the pimcipal barons of that paity , and a 
breach being made in the walls by Philip Basset, the place was carried 
by assault, and both the governor and the gaxrisou were made piisoners 
The loyalists maiched thence to Leicester and Nottingham; both which 
places having (April 5, 1264) opened their gates to them, Piince 
Edwaid proceeded with a detachment into the county of Derby, in 
order to ravage with fire and swoid the lands of the eail of that name, 

1 Rymetj vol, i , pp, 776, 777, etc , Chron T Wykes, p 58 , Knyghton, p. {2446, 
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and take revenge on him for his disloyalty. Like maxims of war pre- 
vailed with both parties throughout England, a^d the kingdom was thus 
exposed ima moment to greater devastation from the animosities of 
the rival barons, than it would have suffered from many years of foreign 
or even domestic hostilities, conducted by more humane and more 
generous principles. 

The Earl of Leicester, master of London, and of the counties in the 
south-east of England, formed the siege of Rochester; which alone 
declared for the king in those parts, and which, besides Earl Warrenne, 
the governor, was garrisoned by many noble and powerful barons of 
the royal party. The king and prince hastened from Nottingham, 
where they were then quartered, to the relief of the place; and on their 
approach, Leicester raised the siege, and retieated to London, which, 
being the centre of his power, he was afraid might, in his absence, fall 
into the king's hands, either by force, or by a correspondence with tlie 
principal citizens, who were all secretly inclined to the royal cause. 
Reinforced by a gieat body of Londoners, and having summoned his 
partisans from all quaiters,he thought himself stiong enough to hazard 
a general battle with the royalists, and to determine the fate of the 
nation in one gieat engagement; which, if it pioved successful, must 
be decisive against the king, who had no letreat for his broken troops 
in those parts , while Leicester himself, in case of any sinister acci^ 
dent, could easily take shelter in the city. To give the better colouring 
to his cause, he previously sent a message with conditions ot peace to 
Henry, submissive in the language, but exorbitant m the demands (M. 
Paris, p. 669; W. Heming, p. 583); and when the messenger returned 
with the he and defiance from the king, the pnnee, and the King of the 
Romans, he sent a new message, renouncing, in the name of himself 
and of the associated batons, all fealty and allegiance to Henry. He 
then marched out of the city with his army, divided into four bodies. 
The first commanded by his two sons, Henry and Guy de Montfort, 
together with Humphiey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, who had deserted 
to the baions ; the second led by the Earl of Gloucester, with William 
de Montchesney and John Fitz-John; the third, composed of Londoners, 
under the command of Nicholas de Segrave, the fourth, headed by 
himself 111 pex'son The Bishop of Chichester gave a general absolution 
to the army, accompanied with assurances, that, if any of them fell in 
the ensuing action, they would infallibly be received into heaven, as 
the reward of their suffering in so meritorious a cause 

Leicester, who possessed great talents for war, conducted his march 
with such skill and secrecy, that he had well nigh surprised the 
royalists in their quarters at Lewes in Sussex ; but the vigilance and 
activity of Prince Edward soon repaired this negligence, and (May 
14) he led out the king's army to the field m three bodies. He him- 
self conducted the van, attended by Earl Warrenne and William de 
Valence. The mam body was commanded by the King of the Romans 
and his son Henry. The king himself was placed in the rear at the 
head of his principal nobility. Prince Edward rushed upon the 
Londoners, who had demanded the post of honour in leading the rebel 
array, but who, from their ignorance of discipline and want of experience, 
were ill fitted to resist the gentry and military men, of whom the 
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nrince’s bodv was composed. They were broken in an instant ; were 
Iwd offSe field; aid Edward, transported by his martial _ ardour, 
anHaeer to revenge the insolence of the Londoners against his 
mother^ put them to the sword for the length of four 
giving thL any quarter, and without reflecting on 
the meantime attended the rest of the army. The Earl of Leiceste^ 
seeing the royalists thrown into confusion by their eagerness 
TiiiTcift led on his remaining troops against the bodies commanded by 
Ko royd S"^defeWwith great slaughter the forces 
helSb7theS of the Romans; and that prince was obliged to 
i^dd himseEprisoferto the Earl of Gloucester. He penetrated to the 
Sv where tie Wng himself was placed, threw it into disorde^ pur- 
. suel’hTs advaiitS? chased it into the town of Lev^s^nd obljed 
"RpTirv to surrendot himself prisoner (M. Pans, p. 670 , M. West, p 3 7 )* 
pS IdS r“ummg to the field of battle from Ms precipitate pur- 

bodies of his friends, and still more to hear, that “s fatlier unc 

were defeated and taken pnsoners. and that Comyn, Br , 

■MamfYn TEstranffe Roffer Leybouine, and many considerable barons 
SCs mify SnSands of the v’lctonous enemy. Eail Warrenne 
Tlnib’^B ^od and William de Valence, struck with despair at this 

iis^ssipii 
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French teim of that meaning. For it appears, that all the gentry and 
nobility of England, who valued themselves on their Norman extrac- 
tion, and who disdained the language of their native country, made 
familiaruseof the French tongue, till this peiiod, and for some time after. 

Leicester had no sooner obtained this great advantage, and gotten 
the whole royal family in his power, than he openly violated every 
article of the treaty, and acted as sole master and even tyrant of the 
kingdom. He still detained the king in effect a prisoner, and made 
use of that prince’s authonty to purposes the most prejudicial to his 
interests and the most oppressive of his people (Rymer, vol. i., pp 790, 
791, etc ). He eveiywhere disarmed the royalists, and kept all his own 
partisans in a military posture,^ he observed the same partial conduct 
in the deliverance of the captives, and even thiewmany of the royalists 
into pnson, besides those who were taken in the battle of Lewes; he 
carried the king fiom place to place, and obliged all the royal castles, 
on pretence of Heniy’s commands, to receive a governor and garrison 
of his own appointment. All the ofhceis of the ciown and of the 
household weie named by him, and the whole authonty, as well as 
arms of the state, was lodged in his hands ; he instituted in the coun- 
ties a new kind of magistiacy, endowed with new and arbitrary 
powers, that of cons( 5 rvatois of the peace (Rymer, vol. 1., p. 792) ; his 
avarice appealed barefaced, and might induce us to question the 
greatness of his ambition, at least the largeness of his mind, if we had 
not reason to think that he intended to employ his acquisitions as the 
instruments for attaining faither power and grandeur. He seized the 
•estates of no less than eighteen baxons as his share of the spoil gained 
in the battle of Lewes ; he cngiossed to himself the ransom of all the 
prisoners ; and told his barons, with a wanton insolence, that it was 
sufficient for them that he had saved them by that victory from the 
forfeitures and attaindeis which hung over them (Knyghton^ p. 2451), 
he even treated the Earl of Gloucester m the same injurious ‘hianner, 
and applied to his own use the ransom of the King of the Romans, who 
in the field of battle had yielded himself prisoner to that nobleman 
Henry, his eldest son, made a monopoly of all the w^ool in the king- 
dom, the only valuable commodity for foreign markets w^hich it at that 
time produced (Chron. T. Wykes, p. 65). The inhabitants of the 
cinque-^orts, during the present dissolution of government, betook • 
themselves to the most licentious piracy, preyed on the ships of all 
nations, thiew the marineis into the sea, and by these practices soon 
banished all merchants fiom the English coasts and harbours Every 
foreign commodity rose to an exorbitant pnce, and woollen cloth, 
which the English had not then the art of dyeing, was worn by them 
white, and without receiving the last hand of the manufacturer. In 
answer to the complaints which arose on this occasion, Leicester 
replied, that the kingdom could well enough subsist within itself, and 
needed no inteicouise with foreigners. And it was found that he even 
combined with the pirates of the cinque-ports, and received as his 
share the third of then prizes (Ibid.). 

No farf )er mention was made of the reference to the King of France, 
so essential an article in the agreement of Lewes; and Leicester sum- 

^ Ibid., p. 795 , Biady’s Appeals, Nos an, aia, Chron T, Wykes, p 63 
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moned a pailiament, composed altogether of his own partisans, m 
order to iivet, by their authonty, that power which he had acquired by 
so much violence, and which he used with so much tyranny and injus- 
tice. An ordinance was there passed, to which the king's consent had 
been previously extorted, that every act of royal power should be exer- 
cised by a council of nine persons, who were to be chosen and removed 
by the majority of three, Leicester himself, the Earl of Gloucester, and 
the Bishop of Chichester (Rymer, vol. i., p. 793 ; Brady's App , No. 
213). By this intricate plan of government the sceptre was really put 
into Leicester's hands, as he had the entire direction of the Bishop of 
- Chichester, and thereby commanded all the resolutions of the council 
of three, who could appoint or discard at pleasure every member of 
the sufireme council. 

But it was impossible that things could long remain in this strange 
situation. It behoved Leicester either to descend with some peril into 
the rank of a subject, or to mount up with no less into that of a sove- 
reign ; and his ambition, unrestrained either by fear or by principle, 
gave too much icason to suspect him of the latter intention. Mean- 
while, he was exposed to anxiety fiom every quaitei, and felt that the 
smallest incident was capable of ovei turning that immense and ill- 
cemented fabric which he had reaied. The queen, whom her husband 
had left abioad, had collected in foreign parts an army of desperate 
adventurers, and had assembled a great number of ships, with a view 
of invading the kingdom, and of bunging relief to her unfortunate 
family. Lewis, detesting Leicester's usuipations and perjuiies, and 
disgusted at the English baions, who had refused to submit to his 
award, secietly favouicd all her entei puses, and was generally believed 
to be making pieparations foi the same purpose. An English aimy, 
by the pietended authoiity of the captive king, was assembled on the 
sea-coast to oppose this projected invasion,^ but Leicester owed his 
safety more to cioss winds, which long detained and at last dispersed 
and ruined the queen's fleet, than to any lesistance, which, in their 
piesent situation, could have been expected from the English. 

Leicester found himself better able to resist the spiiitual thunders 
which weie level] ed against him. The pope, still adhering to the king's 
cause against the barons, dispatched Caidinal Guido as his legate into 
England, with oideis to excommunicate by name the three eails, 
Leicester, Gloucester, and Noifolk, and all otheis in geneial who con- 
cuiiecl m the oppicssion and captivity of their sovereign (Rymer, 
vol 1, p. 798; Cliion. Dunst, vol 1,, p. 373), Leicester menaced the 
legate with death if he set foot within the kingdom , but Guido, meet- 
ing 111 Fiance the bishops of Winchester, London, and Woi coster, 
who had been sent thither on a negotiation, commanded them, under 
the penalty of ecclesiastical censures, to cany his bull into England, 
and to publish it against the barons. When the pi elates arrived off 
the coast, they weie boarded by the piratical maiineis of the cinque- 
ports, to whom probably they gave a hint of the cargo which they 
Di ought along with them ; the bull was torn and thrown into the sea, 
which furnished the aitlul prelates with a plausible excuse for not 
obeying the 01 deis of the legate. Leicester appealed from Guido to 

1 Brady’s App , Nos ai6, S17 , Chron Dunst , vol. x , p. 373 , M. West, p. 385. 
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the pope in person ; but before the ambassadors appointed to defend 
his cause could reach Rome, the pope was dead ; and they found the 
legate himself, fiom whom they had appealed, seated on the papal 
throne by the name of Urban IV. That danng leader was nowise 
dismayed with this incident , and as he found that a great part of his 
popularity in England was founded on his opposition to the court of 
Rome, which was now become odious, he persisted with the more 
obstinacy in the prosecution of his measures. 

That he might both increase and turn to advantage his popularity, 
Leicester summoned (a.d. 20th Jan , 1265) anew parliament in Lon- 
don, wheie he knew his power was uncontrollable, and he fixed this 
assembly on a more demociatical basis than any which had ever been 
summoned since the foundation of the monarchy. Besides the barons 
of his own paity, and seveial ecclesiastics, who were not immediate 
tenants of the ciown, he ordered 1 etui ns to be made of two knights 
fiom each shiic, and, what is more icmaikablc, of deputies from the 
boioughs, an older of men which, in foimer ages, had always been 
legal ded as too mean to enjoy a place in the national council (Rymer, 
vol. 1 , p. 802). This peiiod is commonly esteemed the epoch of the 
House of Commons in England; and it is ceitainly the first time that 
histouans speak of any lepiescntatives sent to parliament by the 
boioughs. In all the geneial accounts given in pieceding times of 
those assemblies, the pi elates and batons only are mentioned as the 
constituent mcmbcis, and even in the most particular narratives 
deliveied of pailuimentaiy tiansactions, as m the trial of Thomas h 
Becket, where the events of each day, and almost of each hour, are 
carefully lecoidcd by contcmpoiaiy authors (Fitz-Steph. Hist. Quad. 
Hoveden, etc ), thcie is not thioughout the whole the least appearance 
of a House of Commons But though that house derived its existence 
fiom so piccaiious, and even so invidious, an oiigiii as Leicestci's 
usurpation, it soon proved, when summoned by the legal piinces, one 
of the most useful, and, in piocess of time, one of the most poweiful 
membeis of the national constitution, and giadually rescued the king- 
dom fiom aiislocuitical as well as fiom legal tyranny But Leicester’s 
polic}'-, if we must asciibc to him so gieat a blessing, only forwarded 
by some )cais an institution foi which the general state of things had 
already piepaicd the nation; and it is otheiwise inconceivable, that a 
plant, set by so inauspicious a hand, could have attained to so vigorous 
a growth, and have flouiished in the midst of such tempests and con- 
vulsions. The feudal system, with which the libeity, much more the 
power, of the commons was totally incompatible, began gradually to 
decline; and the king and the commonalty, who felt its inconveni- 
encies, contubuted to favoiii this new power, which was more submis- 
sive than the barons to the regular authonty of the crown, and at the 
same time afforded protection to the infeiior orders of the state. 

Leicester, having thus assembled a parliament of his own^ model, 
and trusting to the attachment of the populace of London, seized the 
opportunity of crushing his rivals among the powerful barons. Robert 
de Feirars, Earl of Dei by, was accused m the king^s name, seized, and 
committed to custody, without being bi ought to any legal trial (Chron. 
T. Wykes, p. 66; Ann. Waverl , p. 216). John Gifford, menaced with 
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the same fate, fled from London, and took shelter in the borders of 
Wales. Even the Earl of Gloucester, whose power and influence had 
so much contributed to the success of the barons, but who of late was 
extremely disgusted with Leicester’s arbitral y conduct, found himself 
in danger from the prevailing authority of his ancient confederates ; 
and he retiied from parliament (M. Pans, p 671; Ann. Waverl, 
p. 216), This known dissension gave courage to all Leicester’s ene- 
mies and to the king’s friends, who were now sure of protection from 
so potent a leader. Though Roger Mortimer, Hamon L’Estrange, and 
other powerful marchers of Wales, had been obliged to leave the king- 
dom, their authority still remained over the territories subjected to 
their junsdiction ; and there were many others who were disposed to 
give disturbance to the new government. The animosities, inseparable 
from the feudal aristocracy, broke out with fiesh violence, and threat- 
ened the kingdom with new convulsions and disorders. 

The Earl of Leicester, surrounded with these difficulties, embraced 
a measure from which he hoped to reap some piesent advantages, but 
which proved in the end the source of all his future calamities The 
active and intiepid Prince Edward had languished m prison ever since 
the fatal battle of Lewes; and as he was extiemely popular in the 
kingdom, theie arose a general desiie of seeing him again restoied'to 
liberty (Knyghton, p. 2451). Leicester, finding that he could with 
difficulty oppose the concuuing wishes of the nation, stipulated with 
the prince, that, in return, he should order his adherents to deliver up 
to the baions all their castles, particularly those on the borders of 
Wales , and should swear neither to depart the kingdom during three 
years, nor introduce into it any foreign forces (Ann, Waverl., p 216). 
The king took an oath to the same effect, and he also passed a charter, 
m which he confiimed the agreement or Mise of Lewes, and even per- 
mitted his subjects to rise in arms against him if he should ever attempt 
to infringe it (Blackiston’s Mag. Charta, Chi on Dunst., vol 1., p 378). 
So little care did Leicestei take, though he constantly made use of the 
authority of this captive piince, to pieseive to him any appearance of 
royalty or kingly preiogatives • 

In consequence of this tieaty, Prince Edwaid was brought into 
Westminster Hall, and (March ii)was declared fiee by the barons; 
but instead of really recovering his libeity, as he had vainly expected, 
he found that the whole tiansaction was a fiaiid on the part of Leices- 
ter ; that he himself still continued a prisoner at large, and was guaided 
by the emissaries of that nobleman, and that while the faction leaped 
all the benefit fiom the peiformance of his part of the treaty, care was 
taken that he should enjoy no advantage by it As Gloucestei, on his 
rupture with the barons, had retired for safety to his estates on the 
borders of Wales, Leicester followed him with an army to Heiefoid,^ 
continued still to menace and negotiate , and that he might add au- 
thority to his cause, he carried both the king and pimce along with 
him. The Eail of Gloucester here concerted with young Edwaid the 
manner of that prince’s escape. He found means to convey to him a 
horse of extiaoidmary swiftness, and appointed Roger Mortimei, who 

Chron T Wykes, p. 67 , Ann. 'Waverl., p 218, W. Heming, p. 585 Chron Dunst, 
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had returned into the kingdom, to be ready at hand with a small party 
to receive the piince, and to guard him to a place of safety Edward 
pretended (May 28) to take the air with some of Leicester’s retinue, 
who were his guards, and making matches between their horses, after 
he thought he had tired and blown them sufficiently, he suddenly 
mounted Gloucestei’s horse and called to his attendants that he had 
long enough enjoyed the pleasure of their company, and now bade them 
adieu. They followed him for some time without being able to overtake 
him, and the appearance of Roger Mortimer with his company put an 
end to their pursuit 

The royalists, secretly prepared for this event, immediately flew to 
arms; and the joy of this gallant prince’s deliverance, the oppressions 
under which the nation laboui ed, the expectation of a new scene of 
affairs, and the countenance of the Earl of Gloucester, procured Edward 
an army which Leicester was utterly unable to withstand. This noble- 
man found himself in a remote quaiter of the kingdom, surrounded by 
his enemies, and bailed from all communication with his friends by 
the Severn, whose bridges Edward had broken down, and obliged to 
flght the cause of his party under these multiplied disadvantages In 
this extremity he wiote to his son, Simon de Montfort, to hasten from 
London with an aimy for his relief; and Simon had advanced to Kenil- 
worth with that view, where, fancying that all Edward’s force and at- 
tention were directed against his father, he lay secure and unguarded. 
But the prince, making a sudden and forced march, surprised him in 
his camp, dispersed his army, and took the Earl of Oxford and many 
other noblemen prisoners, almost without resistance. Leicester, igno- 
rant of his son’s fate, passed the Severn m boats during Edward’s 
absence, and lay at Evesham in expectation of being every hour joined 
by his friends from London, when the piince, who availed himself of 
every favourable moment, appeared in the field before him Edward 
made a body of his tioops advance fiom the road which led to Kenil- 
woith, and ordered them to carry the banners taken from Simon’s 
aimy; while he himself, making a circuit with the rest of his forces, 
purposed to attack the enemy on the other quarter Leicestei was 
long deceived by tins stratagem, and took one division of Edward’s 
army for his friends ; but at last perceiving his mistake and observing 
the gieat superioiity and excellent disposition of the royalists, he ex- 
claimed that they had learned from him the art of war, adding, * The 
* Lord have meicy on our souls, for I see our bodies are the prince’s ’’ 
The battle immediately (Aug. 4) began, though on very unequal terms. 
Leicester’s army, by living on the mountains of Wales without bread, 
which was not then much used among the inhabitants, had been ex- 
tremely weakened by sickness and desertion, and was soon broken by 
the victorious royalists ; while his Welsh allies, accustomed only to a 
desultory kind of war, immediately took to flight, and were pursued 
with great slaughter. Leicester himself, asking for quarter, was slam 
in the heat of the action, with his eldest son, Henry, Hugh le Despen- 
ser, and about a hundred and sixty knights, and many other gentlemen 
of his party. The old king had been purposely placed by the rebels in 
the front of the battle, and being clad in armour, and thereby not known 
by his friends, he received a wound and was in danger of his life; but 
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crying out, ‘ I am Hcmy of Wmdiester, your king/ he was saved, and 
put in a place of safety by his son, who flew to his rescue* 

The violence, ingratitude, tyranny, rapacity, and treachery of the 
Earl of Leicester gave a veiy bad idea of his moral charactei, and 
make us legard his death as the most foitunate event which in this 
conjuncture could Vave happened to the English nation; yet must we 
allow the man to have possessed great abilities and the appearance of 
great virtues, who, though a stranger, could at a time when strangers 
were the most odious and the most uni vOi sally decried, have acquired 
so extensive an interest in the kingdom, and have so nearly paved his 
way to the throne itself. His military capacity and his political craft 
were equally eminent ; he possessed the talents both of governing men 
and conducting business ; and though his ambition was boundless, it 
seems neither to have exceeded his coinage nor his genius ; and he had 
the happiness of making the low populace, as well as the haughty 
barons, co-operate towards the success of his selfish and dangerous 
purposes. A prince of gi eater abilities and vigour than Henry might 
have directed the talents of this nobleman either to the exaltation of 
his till one or to the good of his people; but the advantages given to 
Leicester, by the weak and variable administiation of the king, brought 
on the rum of royal authority, and pioduced great confusions in the 
kingdom, which however, in the end, preserved andextiemely improved 
national libeityand the constitution. His populauty, even after his 
death, continued so gicat that though he was excommunicated by 
Rome, the people believed him to be a saint, and many miiacles were 
said to be wrought upon his tomb (Chi on. de Mailr, p. 232) 

The victoiy of Evesham, with the death of Leiccstei, pioved decisive 
in favour of the loyalists, and made an equal though an opposite im- 
pression on friends and enemies m eveiy part of England. The King 
of the Romans iccoveicd his libcity; the othei pusoners of the royal 
party were not only freed but couitcd by their keepeis , Fitz^Richard, 
the seditious Mayor of London, who had marked out foity of the most 
wealthy citizens for slaughtei, immediately stopped his hand on re- 
ceiving intelligence of this great event ; and almost all the castles garri- 
soned by the baions hastened to make their submissions and to open 
their gates to the king. The Isle of Axholme alone, and that of Ely, 
trusting to the strength of their situation, vcntuicd to make resistance, 
but weie (a d 1266) at last reduced, as well as the castle of Dover, by 
the valour and activity of Prince Edwaid(]M, Paiis,p 676; W. Heming, 
p 588) Adam do Gouidon, a couiagcous baron, maintained himself 
during some time m the foicsts of Hampshire, committed depredations 
in the neighbourhood, and obliged the punce to lead a body of troops 
into that county against him. Edwaid attacked the camp of the 
rebels, and being transpoited by the aidour of battle, leaped over the 
trench with a few followers, and encounteied Gourdon in single combat 
The victory was long disputed between these valiant combatants ; but 
ended at last in the princess favour, who wounded his antagonist, threw 
him from his hoi sc, and took him pnsonei. He not only gave him 
his life, but intioduced him that very night to the queen at Guilford, 
procured him his pardon, restoied him to his estate, leceived him into 
favour, and was ever after faithfully seiveci by him (M. Paris, p. 675). 
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A total victory of the sovereign over so extensive a rebellion commonly 
produces a i evolution of government, and strengthens, as well as 
enlarges, for some time, the pierogativcs of the ciown * yet no sacrifices 
of national liberty veie made on this occasion ; the Gicat Charter 
remained still ui\ lolate ; and the king, sensible that his own barons, 
by whose assistance alone he had prevailed, were no less jealous 
of their independence than the other party, seems thenceforth to have 
more caiefully abstained from all those exertions of power which had 
afforded so plausible a pretence to the rebels. The clemency of this 
victoiy IS also remarkable; no blood was shed on the scaffold; no 
attaindeis, except of the Montfort family, were carried into execution; 
and though a pailianient, assembled at Winchester, attainted all those 
who had borne arms against the king, easy compositions weie made 
with them for their lands (M Pans, p 675 ) ; and the highest sum, 
levied on the most obnoxious offcndeis, exceeded not five yeais^ rent of 
their estate. Even the Eail of Derby, who again rebelled, after having 
been pardoned and icstoicd to his foitunc, was obliged to pay only 
seven years' rent, and was a second time lestoxed The mild disposi- 
tion of the king, and the prudence of the pi nice, tempcied the insolence 
of victory, and lestoied order to the several membeis of the state, 
disjointed by so long a continuance of civil wars and commotions. 

The city of London, which had earned farthest the lage and animosity 
against the king, and winch seemed detci mined to stand upon* its 
defence after almost all the kingdom had submitted, was, after some 
interval, restored to most of its liberties and piivileges ; and Fitz- 
Richard, the mayor, who had been guilty of so much illegal violence, 
was only punished by fine and imprisonment The Countess of 
Leicester, the king's sister, who had been extiemely forward m all 
attacks on the loyal family, was dismissed the kingdom with her two 
sons, Simon and Guy, who proved veiy ungrateful for this lenity. 
Fiveyeais afterwaids they assassinated, at Viterbo, in Italy, their cousin 
Heniy d'Allmaine, who at that very time was endeavouiing to make 
their peace with the king , and by talnng sanctuary in the church of the 
Franciscans, they escaped the punishment due to so great an enormity ' 

The merits of the Earl of Gloucester, after he leturned to his 
allegiance, had been so gieat in restoiing the pnnee to his liberty, and 
assisting him in his victories against the rebellious baions, that it was 
almost impossible to content him in his demands , and his youth and 
temerity, as well as his great powei, tempted him, on some new disgust, 
to raise again the flames of lebellion in the kingdom. The mutinous 
populace of London, at his instigation, took to arms ; and the prince 
was obliged to levy an army of 30,000 men, m order to suppress them. 
Even this second rebellion did not provoke the king to any act of 
cruelty; and the Earl of Gloucester himself escaped with' total im- 
punity. He was only obliged to enter into a bond of 20,000 marks, 
that he should never again be guilty of rebellion ; a strange method of 
enforcing the laws, and a proof of the dangerous independence of the 
barons in those ages ) These potent nobles weie, from the danger of 
the precedent, averse to the execution of the laws of forfeiture and 

1 Rymer» vol 1 , p. 879, vol xi , pp. 4, 5 » Chron. T* Wykes, p 94 » W» Herning, p 589 
Trivet, p !?4o 
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felony against any of their fellows ; though they could not, with a good 
grace, refuse to concur in obliging them to fulfil any voluntary contract 
and engagement into which they had entered. 

The prince, finding the state of the kingdom tolerably composed, was 
seduced by his avidity for glory, and by the prejudices of the age, 
as well as by the earnest solicitations of the King of France, to under- 
take an expedition against the infidels in the Holy Land (M. Fans, 
p. 677); and he (a D 1270) endeavoured previously to settle the state 
In such a manner, as to dread no bad effects from his absence. As the 
formidable power and turbulent disposition of the Earl of Gloucester 
gave him apprehensions, he insisted on carrying him along with him, 
in consequence of a vow which that nobleman had made to undertake 
the same voyage ; in the mean time, he obliged hiix to resign some of 
his castles, and to enter into a new bond not to disturb the peace 
of the kingdom (Chron. T. Wykes, p. 90). He sailed from England 
with an army ; and arrived in Lewises camp before Tunis in Africa, 
where he found that monarch already dead, fiom the intemperance of 
the climate and the fatigues of his enterprise. The great, if not only 
weakness of this pnnee m his government, was the imprudent passion 
for crusades ; but it was his zeal chiefly that procured him from the 
clergy the title of St Lewis, by which he is known in the French 
history , and if that appellation had not been so extremely prostituted, 
as to become rather a term of reproach, he seems, by his uniform 
probity, as well as his piety, to have fully meiited the title. He was 
succeeded by his son, Philip, denominated the Hardy; a prince of 
some merit, though much mfeiior to that of his father. 

Prince Edward, not discouraged by this event, continued (a.D. 1271) 
his voyage to the Holy Land, where he signalized himself by acts 
of valour ; revived the gloiy of the English name in those parts ; and 
struck such terror into the Saracens, that they employed an assassin 
to muider him, who wounded him in the arm, but peiished m the 
attempt (M. Paris, pp. 67S, 679, W. Heming, p 520) Meanwhile, 
his absence from England was attended with many of those pernicious 
consequences which had been dieaded from it. The laws were not 
executed; the barons oppressed the common people with impunity 
(Chron. Dunst , vol, i., p. 404 ) ; they gave shelter on their estates 
to bands of robbeis, whom they employed in committing ravages 
on the estates of their enemies; the populace of London retuined 
to their usual licentiousness ; and the old king, unequal to the burden 
of public affairs, called aloud for his gallant son to return (Rymer, 
vol. 1., p 869 ; M. Pans, p. 678.), and to assist him in swaying that 
sceptie, which was ready to drop from his feeble and irresolute hands. 
At last, overcome by the cares of government, and the infirmities 
of age, he visibly declined, and he expired (i6. Nov 1272) at St. 
Edmondsbury in the 64th year of his age, and 56th of his reign ; the 
longest reign that is to be met with in the English annals. His 
brother, the King of the Romans (for he never attained the title of 
emperor), died about seven months before him. 

The most obvious circumstance of Hemy's character is his incapacity 
for government, which rendered him as much a prisoner m the hands 
of his own ministeis and favourites, and as little at his own disposal, 
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as when detained a captive in the hands of his enemies. From tins 
source, rather than from insincerity or treachery, arose his negligence 
in observing his promises ; and he was too easily induced, for the sake 
of present convenience, to saciifice the lasting advantages arising from 
the trust and confidence of his people. Hence, too, were derived his 
profusion to favourites, his attachment to strangers, the variableness 
of his conduct, his hasty resentments, and his sudden forgiveness and 
return of affection Instead of reducing the dangerous power of his 
nobles, by obliging them to observe the laws towards their inferiors, 
and setting them the salutary example m his own government, he was 
seduced to imitate their conduct, and to make his arbitrary will, or 
rather that of his ministers, the rule of his actions. Instead of accom- 
modating himself, by a strict frugality, to the embarrassed situation in 
which his levenue had been left, by the military expeditions of his 
uncle, the dissipations of his father, and the usurpations of the barons^ 
he was tempted to levy money by irregular exactions, which, without 
eniiching himself, impoveiished, at least disgusted, his people. Of all 
men, nature seemed least to have fitted him for being a tyrant ; yet 
are theie instances of oppression in his reign, which, though derived 
from the precedents left him by his predecessors, had been carefully 
guarded against by the Great Charter, and are inconsistent with all 
rules of good government And on the whole we may say, that greater 
abilities, with his good dispositions, would have prevented him from 
falling into his faults ; or with worse dispositions, would have enabled 
him to maintain and defend them. 

This prince was noted for his piety and devotion, and his regular 
attendance on public worship ; and a saying of his on that head is 
much celebrated by ancient writeis. He was engaged in a dispute 
with Lewis IX. of France, concerning the pieference between sermons 
and masses ; he maintained the superiority of the latter, and affirmed, 
that he would rather have one hour’s conversation with a friend, than 
hear twenty of the most elaborate discourses pronounced in his praise 
(Walsmg. Edwaid L, p 43). 

Henry III. left two sons, Edward his successor, and Edmond Earl 
of Lancaster ; and two daughters, Margaret Queen of Scotland, and 
Beatrix Duchess of Brittany. He had five other children, who died 
in their infancy. 

The following are the most remarkable laws enacted during this 
reign. There had been great disputes between the civil and eccle- 
siastical courts concerning bastardy. The common law had deemed 
all those to be bastaids who were bom before wedlock; by the canon 
law, they were legitimate , and when any dispute of inhentance arose, 
it had formerly been usual for the civil courts to issue writs to the 
spiritual, directing them to inquire into the legitimacy of the person. 
The bishop always letuined an answer agreeable to the canon law, 
though contrary to the municipal law of the kingdom. For this reason, 
the civil courts had changed the terms of their writ ; and instead of 
requiring the spiritual courts to make inquisition concerning the 
legitimacy of the person, they only proposed the simple question of 
fact, whether he were born before or after wedlock ? The prelates 
complained of this practice to the parliament assembled at Merton in 
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the twentieth of this king, and desired that the municipal law might 
be rendeied confoimable to the canon; but received from all the no- 
bility the memorable icply, ^ Nolumus leges Anglise mutare/ We will 
not change the laws of England (Stat. of Merton, chap. ix.). 

After the civil wars, the parliament, summoned at Marlebndge, gave 
their approbation to most of the ordinances which had been established 
by the reforming barons, and which, though advantageous to the 
secunty of the people, had not received the sanction of a legal au- 
thonty. Among other laws, it was there enacted, that all appeals from 
the courts of inferior lords should be earned directly to the king’s 
courts, without passing through the courts of the loids immediately 
superior (Statute of Marleb chap. xx.). It was ordained, that money 
should bear no interest during the minority of the debtor (Ibid, chap, 
xvi*). This law was leasonable, as the estates of minors were always in 
the hands of their lords, and the debtors could not pay interest where 
they had no revenue. The chaiter of King John had granted this 
indulgence; it was omitted m that of Henry III., for what reason is 
not known; but it was renewed by the statute of Marlebndge. Most 
of the other ai tides of this statute aie calculated to restrain the op- 
pressions of sheriffs, and the violence and iniquities committed in 
distraining cattle and other goods Cattle and the instruments of 
husbandry foimed at that time the chief nches of the people 

In the 35th yeai of this king an assize was fixed of biead, the price 
of which was settled, according to the diffeient puces of corn, from 
one shilling a quaitei to seven shillings and sixpence (Statutes at Laige, 
p. 6), money of that age. These great variations aie alone a proof of 
bad tillage/ yet did the puces often use much higher than any taken 
notice of by the statute. The chronicle of Dunstable tells us that, 
in this reign, wdieat was once sold for a maik, nay, for a pound, a 
quartei ; that is, thiee pounds of our piesent money (So also Knyghton, 
p. 2444). The same law affoids us a pi oof of the little communication 
between the paits of the kingdom, fiom the very diffeient prices which 
the same commodity boie at the same time. A brewer, says the 
statute, may sell two gallons of ale for a penny in cities, and three or 
four gallons for the same price in the country. At present, such com- 
modities, by the great consumption of the people, and the great stocks 
of the biewcrs, aie cheapest m cities. The Chronicle above-men- 
tioned obseives, that wheat one year was sold in many places for eight 
shillings a quarter, but never rose in Dunstable above a ciown. 

Though commcice was still very low, it seems rather to have in- 
ci cased since the conquest, at least, if we may judge of the increase 
of money by the puce of coin The medium between the highest and 
lovvest prices of wheat, assigned by the statute, is four shillings and 
three pence a quarter, that is, twelve shillings and nine pence of our 
present money. This is near half of the middling price in our time. 
Yet the middling puce of cattle, so late as the leign of King Richard, 
we found to be above eight, near ten times lower than the piesent. Is 

J We learn from Cicero's orations against Verres, Iib m , cap 84, 9a, that the price of corn 
m Sicily was, duung the pia.torship of Saceidos, five denani a modus, during that ot 
VeiTesi, which unnicdntely succeeded, only two sesterces, that is, ten times lower, a pre- 
sumption, 01 rathci a proof, of the very bad state of tillage in ancient times. 
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not this the tiue infeience, from comparing these facts, that, in all 
uncivilized nations, cattle, which piopagate of themselves, hear always 
a lower price than corn, which requires more art and stock to render 
it plentiful than those nations are possessed of? It is to be remarked 
that Henryks assize of corn was copied from a preceding assize estab- 
lished by King John; consequently, the prices which we have here 
compared of corn and cattle may be looked on as contemporary ; and 
they were drawn, not from one particular year, but from an estimation 
of the middling prices for a series of years. It is true, the prices 
assigned by the assize of Richard weie meant as a standard for the 
accompts of sheriffs and escheators ; and as considerable profits were 
allowed to these ministers, we may naturally suppose, that the common 
value of cattle was somewhat higher: yet still, so great a difference 
between the prices of corn and cattle as that of four to one, compared 
to the present rates, affords important reflections concerning the very 
different state of industiy and tillage in the two periods. 

Interest had in that age mounted to an enormous height, as might 
be expected from the barbaiism of the times and men's ignorance of 
commeice Instances occur of fifty per cent, payed for money (M. 
Pans, p. 586). Theie is an edict of Philip Augustus near this period, 
limiting the Jews m France to forty-eight per cent (Brussel Traits des 
Fiefs, vol. i., p. 576) Such profits tempted the Jews to remain in the 
kingdom, notwithstanding the grievous oppressions to which, from the 

? irevalent bigotry and rapine of the age, they were continually exposed, 
t is easy to imagine how precanous their state must have been under 
an indigent prince, somewhat restrained in his tyranny over his native 
subjects, but who possessed an unlimited authority over the Jews, the 
sole proprietois of money in the kingdom, and hated, on account of 
their iiches, their religion, and theii usury; yet will our ideas scarcely 
come up to the extortions which, in fact, we find to have been practised 
upon them. In the year 1241, 20,000 marks weie exacted from them 
(M. Paris, p 372). Two years after, money was again extorted; and 
one Jew alone, Aaron of York, was obliged to pay above 4000 marks 
(Ibid., p. 410). In 1250, Henry renewed his oppressions; and the 
same Aaron was condemned to pay him 30,000 marks upon an accu- 
sation of forgeiy (Ibid, p 525) ; the high penalty imposed upon him, and 
which, It seems, he was thought able to pay, is rather a presumption of 
his innocence than of his guilt. In 1255, the king demanded 8000 marks 
from the Jews, and threatened to hang them if they refused compliance. 
They now lost all patience, and desired leave to retire with their effects 
out of the kingdom. But the king replied: ‘ How can I lemedy the 
‘ oppressions you complain of ? I am myself a beggar. I am spoiled, 

^ I am (Stripped of all my revenues; I owe above 200, oco marks; and 
* if I had said 300,000 , 1 should not exceed the truth ; I am obliged to 
‘pay my son, Piince Edward, 15,000 marks a year; I have not a 
‘farthing; and I must have money, from any hand, from any quarter, 
‘or by any means.' He then delivered over the Jews to the Earl of 
Cornwall, that those whom the one brother had flayed, the other might 
embowel, to make use of the words of the historian (Ibid p. 606). 
King John, his father, once demanded 10,000 marks from a Jew of 
Bristol; and on his refusal, ordered one of his teeth to be drawn every 
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day till he should comply* The Jew lost seven teeth ; and then paid 
the sum lequiied of him (M. Paris, p, 160). One talliage laid upon the 
Jews m 1243 amounted to 60,000 marks (Madox, p. 152), a sum equal 
to the whole yearly revenue of the crown. 

To give a better pretence for extortions, the improbable and absurd 
-iccusation, which has been at different times advanced against that 
nation, was revived in England, that they had crucified a child in 
derision of the sufferings of Christ. Eighteen of them were hanged 
at on^ce for this crime (M. Paris, p. 613) ; though it is no wise credible, 
that even the antipathy borne them by the Chnstians, and the oppres- 
siohs under which they laboured, would ever have pushed them to 
be guilty of that dangerous enormity But it is natural to imagine, 
that a race exposed to such insults and indignities, both from king 
and people, and who had so uncertain an enjoyment of their riches, 
would carry usury to the utmost extremity, and by their great profits 
make themselves some compensation for their continual penis. 

Though these acts of violence against the Jews proceeded much 
from bigotry, they were still more derived from avidity and rapine. So 
far from desiring in that age to convert them, it was enacted by law in 
France, that, if any Jew embraced Chnstiamty, he forfeited all his 
goods, without exception, to the king or his supeiior lord. These 
plundereis were careful, lest the profits accruing from their dominion 
over that unhappy race should be diminished by their conversion 
(Brussel, vol 1., p. 622, Du Cange, verbo Judai) 

Commerce must be in a wretched condition, where mteiest was so 
high, and wlieie the sole propnetois of money employed it m usury 
only, and weie exposed to such extortion and injustice. But the bad 
police of the country was another obstacle to improvements ; and ren- 
dered all communication dangerous, and all property precarious. The 
Chronicle of Dunstable says (Vol. 1., p. 155), that men were never 
secure in their houses, and that whole villages were often plundered by 
bands of robbers, though no civil wars at that time prevailed in the 
kingdom. In 1249, some yeais before the insuiiection of the barons, 
two merchants of Brabant came to the king at Winchester, and told 
him, that they had been spoiled of all their goods by ceitain robbers, 
whom they knew, because they saw their faces eveiy day in his court; 
that like practices prevailed all over England, and travellers were con- 
tinually exposed to the danger of being robbed, bound, wounded, and 
muidered ; that these enmes escaped with impunity, because the min- 
isters of justice themselves weie in a confederacy with the robbers; 
and that they, for their pait, instead of bringing matters to a fruitless 
trial by law, were willing, though mei chants, to decide their cause with 
the robbeis by arms and a duel. The king, provoked at these abuses, 
ordered a jury to be inclosed, and to try the robbers the jury, though 
consisting of twelve men of property in Hampshire, weie found to be 
also in a confederacy with the felons, and acquitted them Henry, in 
a rage, committed the jury to prison, threatened them with severe 
punishment, and ordered a new jury to be inclosed, who, dreading the 
fate of their fellows, at last found a verdict against the criminals. 
Many of the king’s own household were discovered to have participated 
:n the guilt; and they said, for their excuse, that they received no wages 
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from him, and were obliged to rob for a maintenance (M. Paris, p. 509). 
^ Knights and esquires,' says the Dictum of Kenelworth, * who were 

* robbers, if they have no land, shall pay the half of their goods, and 

* find sufficient security to keep henceforth the peace of the kingdom.^ 
Such were the manners of the times. 

One can the less repine, during the prevalence of such manners, at 
the frauds and foi genes of the clergy; as it gives less disturbance to 
society to take men’s money from them with their own consent, though 
by deceits and lies, than to ravish it by open force and violence. 
Dunng this reign the papal power was at its summit, and was even 
beginning insensibly to decline, by reason of the immeasurable avarice 
and extortions of the court of Rome, which disgusted the clergy as 
well as laity in every kingdom of Europe England itself, though sunk 
in the deepest abyss of ignorance and superstition, had seriously enter- 
tained thoughts of shaking off the papal yoke (M. Pans, p 421); and 
the Roman pontiff was obliged to think of new expedients for nvetting 
it faster upon the Chiistian world For this purpose, Gregory IX. 
published his decretals (Tnvet, p 191), which are a collection of for- 
geries, favouiable to the court of Rome, and consist of the supposed 
decrees of popes in the first centuries. But these forgeiies are so gross, 
and confound so palpably all language, history, chronology, and anti- 
quities (matters more stubborn than any speculative truths whatso- 
ever) that even that church, which is not startled at the most monstrous 
contradictions and absurdities, has been obliged to abandon them to 
the critics. But in the dark peiiod of the thirteenth century, they 
passed for undisputed and authentic ; and men, entangled in the mazes 
of this false literature, joined to the philosophy, equally false, of the 
times, had nothing wherewithal to defend themselves, but some small 
remains of common sense, which passed for profaneness and impiety, 
and the indelible legard to self-interest, which, as it was the sole 
motive in the priests for framing these impostures, served also, in some 
degree, to protect the laity against them. 

Another expedient devised by the church of Rome, in this period, 
for securing her power, was the institution of new religious orders, 
chiefly the Dominicans and Franciscans, who proceeded with all the 
zeal and success that attend novelties; were better qualified to gam the 
populace than the old orders, now become nch and indolent ; main- 
tained a perpetual nvalship with each other in promoting their gainful 
superstitions , and acquired a great dominion over the minds, and con- 
sequently over the purses of men, by pretending a desire of poverty 
and a contempt for riches. The quarrels which arose between these 
orders, lying still under the control of the sovereign pontiff, never dis- 
turbed the peace of the church, and served only as a spur to their 
industry in promoting the common cause; and though the Dominicans 
lost some popularity by their denial of the immaculate conception, a 
point in which they unwarily engaged too far to be able to recede with 
honour, they counterbalanced this disadvantage by acquiring more 
solid establishments, by gaming the confidence of kings and princes, 
and by exercising the jurisdiction assigned them, of ultimate judges 
and punishers of heresy. Thus, the several orders of monks became 
a kind of regular troops or garrisons of the Romish church; and 
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tliough tbe temporal interests of society, still more the cause of true 
piety, were hint, by then various devices to captivate the populace, 
they pi oved the chief supports of that mighty fabric of superstition, 
and, till the levival of true learning, secured it from any dangerous 
invasion. 

The trial by ordeal was abohshed in this reign by order of council ; 
a faint mark of improvement in the age (Rymer, vol. i., p. 228 ; Spel- 
man, p, 336), 

Henry granted a charter to the town of Newcastle, in which he 
gave the inhabitants a licence to dig coal. This is the first mention of 
coal in England. 

We learn from Madox (p. 268), that this king gave at one time 
100 shillings to Master Henry, his poet . also the same year he orders 
thjLS poet ten pounds. 

It appears from Selden, that in the 47th of this reign, a hundred and 
fifty temporal, and fifty spiritual barons were summoned to perform the 
service due by their tenures (Titles of Honour, part 11., chap, 3). In 
the 35th of the subsequent reign, eighty-six temporal barons, twenty 
bishops, and forty-eight abbots, were summoned to a parliament con- 
vened at Carlisle (Parliament Hist, vol. 1., p. 15 1). 


CHAPTER XIIL 

EDWARD I. 

Civil administraiiott of the king. — Conqtiest of Wales. — Affairs of 
Scotland. — Competitors for the crown of Scotland. — Eeference to 
Edward. — Homage of Scotland — Award of Edward in favour of 
BahoL — War with France — Digression concerning the constitu- 
tion of parliament. — War with Scotland — Scotland subdued . — 
War with Frafice. — Dissensions with the clergy. — Arbitrary mea- 
sures — Peace with France. — Revolt of Scotland. — That kingdom 
again subdued— again revolts — is again subdued — Robert Bruce . — 
Third revolt of Scotland — Death — and character of the king . — 
Miscellaneous transactions of this reign. 

The English were as yet so little enured to obedience under a regular 
government, that the death of almost every king, since the conquest, 
had been attended with disorders; and the council reflecting on the 
recent civil wars, and on the animosities which naturally remain after 
these great convulsions, had reason to apprehend dangerous conse- 
quences from the absence of the son and successor of Henry. They 
thercfoie hastened to proclaim Prince Edward, to swear allegiance to 
him, and to summon the states of the kingdom, in order to pio- 
vidc for the public peace in this important conjuncture.^ Walter 
Giffard, Archbishop of Yoik, the Earl of Cornwall, son of Richard, 
King of the Romans, and the Earl of Gloucester, were appointed 
guardians of the icalin, and proceeded peaceably to the exercise of 

1 Rymer, vol u , p. i i Walsmg , p 43; Tnvet, p. 239, 
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their authoiitj^ without either meeting with opposition from any of the 
people, or being disturbed with emulation and faction among them- 
selves. The high chaiacter acquired by Edward during the late 
commotions, his military genius, his success in subduing the rebels, his 
moderation in settling the kingdom, had procured him great esteem, 
mixed with affection, among all orders of men ; and no one could reason- 
ably entertain hopes of making any advantage of his absence, or of 
raising disturbance in the nation The Earl of Gloucester himself, 
whose great power and turbulent spirit had excited most jealousy, was 
forward to give proofs of his allegiance; and the other malcontents, 
being destitute of a leader, were obliged to remain in submission to 
the government. 

Prince Edward had reached Sicily in his return from the Holy Land, 
when he received intelligence of the death of his father, and he dis- 
covered a deep concern on the occasion At the same time he learned 
the death of an infant son, John, whom his princess, Eleanor of Cas- 
tile, had born him at Acre in Palestine ; and as he appeared much less 
affected with that misfortune, the King of Sicily expressed a surprise 
at this difference of sentiment ; but was told by Edward that the death 
of a son was a loss which he might hope to repair, the death of a father 
was a loss irreparable (Walsmg., p. 44; Trivet, p. 240). 

Edward proceeded homeward, but as he soon learned the quiet 
settlement of the kingdom, he was m no hurry to take possession of 
the throne, but spent near a year in France, before he made his appear- 
ance m England. In his passage by Chalons in Burgundy, he was 
challenged by the prince of the country to a tournament which he was 
preparing ; and as Edward excelled in those martial and dangerous 
exercises, the true image of war, he declined not the opportunity of 
acquiring honour in that great assembly of the neighbouring nobles. 
But the image of war was here unfortunately turned into the thing 
itself. Edward and his retinue were so successful in the jousts, that 
the French knights, provoked at their superiority, made a serious 
attack upon them, which was repulsed, and much blood was idly shed 
in the quarrel.^ This encounter received the name of the petty battle 
of Chalons. 

Edward went from Chalons to Pans, and did homage to Philip for 
the dominions which he held in France (Walsmg., p. 45). He thence 
returned to Guienne, and (a d. 1274) settled that province, which was 
in some confusion. He made his journey to London thiough France; 
in his passage he accommodated at Montreuil a difference with Mar- 
garet, Countess of Flandeis, heiress of that territory (Rymer, vol. ii, 
PP« 32, 33) ; he was received with joyful acclamations by his people, and 
was (Aug. 19) solemnly crowned at Westminster by Robert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The king immediately applied himself to the re-estabhshment of his 
kingdom, and to the correcting of those disorders which the civil com- 
motions, and the loose administration of his father, had introduced 
into every part of government. The plan of his policy was equally 
generous and prudent. He considered the great barons both as the 
immediate rivals, of the crown and oppressors of the people ; and he 

* Wsikiog., p 44 > Tnvet, p 241 . M West., p 402. 
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pui posed, hy an exact distribution of justice, and a rigid execution of 
the laws, to give at once protection to the inferior orders of the state, 
and to diminish the arbitral y power of the gieat, on which their 
dangerous authority was chiefly founded Making it a rule in his own 
conduct to observe, except on extraordinary occasions, the privileges 
secured to them by the Great Charter, he acquned a right to insist 
upon their observance of the same charter towards their vassals and 
infenors , and he made the crown be regarded by all the gentry and 
commonalty of the kingdom as the fountain of justice and the general 
asylum against oppression Besides enacting several useful statutes, 
in a parliament which he summoned (Feb 16, 1275) at Winchester, he 
took care to inspect the conduct of all his magistrates and judges, to 
displace such as were either negligent or corrupt, to provide them with 
sufficient force foi the execution of justice, to extirpate all bands and 
confederacies of robbers, and to repress those more silent robberies, 
which were committed either by the power of the nobles, or under the 
countenance of public authority. By this rigid administration the face 
of the kingdom was soon changed, and older and justice took place of 
violence and oppression But amidst the excellent institutions and 
public-spirited plans of Edward, theie still appears somewhat both of 
the seventy of his character and of the piejudices of the times 

As the various kinds of malefactors, the murdeieis, lobbeis, incendi- 
aries, ravishers, and plunderers, had become sonumeious and poweiful, 
that the 01 dmaiy ministers of justice, especially in the western counties, 
weie afraid to execute the laws against them, the king found it neces- 
sary to provide an extraoidmary remedy for the evil; and he erected a 
new tribunal, which, however useful, would have been deemed, in times 
of more regular liberty, a great stretch of illegal and arbitrary power. 
It consisted of commissioners, who were empowered to inquiie into 
disorders and ciimes of all kinds, and to inflict the proper punishments 
upon them. The officers, chaiged with this unusual commission, made 
their circuits thioughout the counties of England most infested with 
tins evil, and earned teiror into all those parts of the kingdom In 
their zeal to punish ciimes,they did not sufficiently distinguish between 
the innocent and guilty, the smallest suspicion became a ground 
of accusation and tiial; the slightest evidence was received against 
criminals; piisons were crowded with malefactors, real or pretended; 
severe fines were levied for small offences, and the king, though his 
exhausted exchequer was supplied by this expedient, found it necessaiy 
to stop the couise of so great iigour, and aftei tenifying and dissipa- 
ting, by thisr tnbunal, the gangs of disoiderly people m England, he 
piudently anniuled the commission,^ and never renewed it. 

Among the vaiious disoiders to which the kingdom was subject, no 
one was moie universally complained of than the adulteration of the 
coin; and as this crime required more art than the English of that 
age, who chiefly employed foice and violence in their iniquities, were 
possessed of, the imputation fell upon the Jews (Walsing , p 48 ; 
Hemmg., vol 1., p 6). Edward also seems to have indulged a strong 

1 Spelman’s Gloss in verbo Trmthasion But Spelman was either mistaken in placing this 
commission m the hfth year of the king, or it was renewed in 1305 Rymet, vol ii., p 960; 
Tnvefc, p, 338 , M West., p 450. 
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prepossession against that nation; and this ill-judged zeal for Christ- 
ianity being naturally augmented by an expedition to the Holy Land, 
he let loose the whole rigour of his justice against that unhappy 
people. Two hundred and eighty of them were hanged at once for 
this crime in London alone, besides those who suffered m other parts 
of the kingdom (T. Wykes, p. 107). The houses and lands (for the 
Jews had of late ventured to make purchases of that kind), as well as 
the goods of great multitudes, were sold and confiscated ; and the 
king, lest it should be suspected that the riches of the sufferers were 
the chief part of their guilt, ordered a moiety of the money raised by 
these confiscations to be set apart, and bestowed upon such as were 
willing to be converted to Christianity. But resentment was more 
prevalent with them, than any temptation from theii poveity; and 
very few of them could be induced by interest to embrace the religion 
of their persecutors The miseries of this people did not here ter- 
minate Though the arbitrary talliages and exactions levied upon 
them had yielded a constant and consideiable revenue to the ciown, 
Edwaid, prompted by his zeal and his rapacity, resolved some time 
after (in the year 1290) to purge the kingdom entiiely of that hated 
race, and to seize to himself at once their whole property as the 
reward of his labour.^ He left them only money sufficient to bear 
their charges into foreign countries, where new persecutions and ex- 
tortions awaited them , but the inhabitants of the cinque-ports, imi- 
tating the bigotry and avidity of their sovereign, despoiled most of 
them of this small pittance, and even threw many of them into the 
sea , a crime for which the king, who was determined to be the sole 
plunderer in his dominions, inflicted a capital punishment upon them. 
No less than fifteen thousand Jews were at this time robbed of their 
effects and banished the kingdom ; very few of that nation have since 
lived in England , and as it is impossible for a nation to subsist without 
lenders of money, and none will lend without a compensation, the 
practice of usury, as it was then called, was thenceforth exercised by 
the English themselves upon their fellow-citizens, or by Lombards 
and other foreigners It is very much to be questioned, whether the 
dealings of these new usurers were equally open and unexceptionable 
with those of the old. By a law of Richard, it was enacted, that three 
♦copies should be made of every bond given to a Jew; one to be put 
into the hands of a public magistrate, another into those of a man of 
credit, and a third to remain with the Jew himself (Tiivet, p. 128). 
But as the canon law, seconded by the municipal, peimitted no 
Christian to take interest, all transactions of this kind must, after the 
banishment of the Jews, have become more secret and clandestine; 
and the lender, of consequence, be paid both for the use of his money, 
and for the infamy and danger he incurred by lending it. 

The great poverty of the crown, though no excuse, was probably 
the cause of this egregious t3n:anny exercised against the Jews, but 
Edward also practised other more honourable means of remedying 
that evil* He employed a strict frugahty in the management and dis- 
tribution of his revenue; he engaged die parliament to vote him a 
fifteenth of all moveables ; the Pope to grant him the tenth of all 
1 Walsing , p 54; Heming,, vol. i., p. 20 , Trivet, p, a65. 
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ecclesiastical revenues for three years and the merchants to consent to 
a perpetual imposition of half a mark on every sack of wool exported, 
and a mark on three hundred skins. He also issued commissions to 
iiiquire into all encroachments on the royal demesne ; into the value 
of escheats, forfeitures, and wardships , and into the means of repair- 
ing or improving every branch of the revenue (Ann. Waverl., p. 235). 
The commissioners in the execution of their office began to carry 
matters too far against the nobility, and to question titles or estates 
which had been transmitted from father to son for several generations. 
Earl Warrenne, who had done such eminent service m the late reign, 
being required to show his titles, drew his sword; and subjoined, that 
William the Bastard had not conquered the kingdom for himself 
alone ; his ancestor was a joint adventurer in the enterprise, and he 
himself was determined to maintain what had from that period re- 
mained unquestioned in his family. The king, sensible of the danger, 
desisted from making further mquines of this nature. 

But the active spirit of Edward could not long remain without em- 
ployment He soon after undertook an enterprise more prudent for 
himself and more advantageous to his people. Lewellyn, Prince of 
Wales, had been deeply engaged with the Mountfoit faction, had 
entered into all their conspiracies against the crown, had frequently 
fought on their side ; and till the battle of Evesham, so fatal to that 
party, had employed eveiy expedient to depiess the royal cause, and 
to promote the success of the barons. In the geneial accommodation 
made with the vanquished, Lewellyn had also obtained his pardon ; 
but as he was the most powerful and therefoie the most obnoxious 
vassal of the crown, he had reason to entertain anxiety about his 
situation, and to dread the future effects of resentment and jealousy in 
the English monarch. For this reason, he deteimmed to provide for 
his security by maintaining a seciet correspondence with his former 
associates, and he even made his addi esses to a daughter of the Eail 
of Leicester, who was sent to him from beyond sea, but being inter- 
cepted m her passage near the isles of Scilly, was detained in the 
the court of England.^ This incident inci easing the mutual jealousy 
between Edward and Lewellyn, the latter, when requiied to come to 
England and do homage to the new king, scrupled to put himself in 
the hands of an enemy, desiied a safe conduct from Edward, insisted 
upon having the king^s son and other noblemen deliveied to him as hos- 
tages, and demanded that his consort should previously be set at liberty.® 
The king having now bi ought the state to a full settlement, was not 
displeased with this occasion of cxei cising his authority, and subduing 
entiiely the piincipahty of Wales He lefused all Lewellyn’s demands 
except that of a safe conduct, sent him repeated summons to perform 
the duty of a vassal, levied an army to reduce him to obedience, 
obtained a new aid of a fifteenth from paihament, and (a d 1277; 
marched out with certain assuiance of success against the enemy. 
Besides the great dispi oportion of force between the kingdom and the 
principality, the circumstances of the two states were entirely reversed, 
and the same intestine dissensions which had foimeily weakened 

1 Walsing , pp 46, 47 , Heming , vol i , p s , Tuvet, p 24S 
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England, now prevailed in Wales, and had even taken place in the 
reigning family. David and Rodenc, brothers to Lewellyn, dispos- 
sessed of their inheritance by that prince, had been obliged to have 
recourse to the protection of Edward, and they seconded with all their 
interest, which was extensive, his attempts to enslave their native 
country. The Welsh prince had no resource but in the inaccessible 
situation of his mountains, which had hitherto through many ages 
defended his forefathers against all attempts of the Saxon and Norman 
conquerors, and he retired among the hills of Snowdon, resolved to 
defend himself to the last extremity. But Edward, equally vigorous 
and cautious, entering by the north with a formidable army, pierced 
into the heart of the country, and having ‘carefully explored every road 
before him and secured every pass behind him, approached the Welsh 
army in its last retreat. He here avoided the putting to trial the valour 
of a nation proud of its ancient independence, and inflamed with ani- 
mosity against its hereditary enemies ; and he trusted to the slow but 
sure effects of famine for reducing that people to subjection. The 
rude and simple manners of the natives, as well as the mountainous 
situation of their countiy, had made them entiiely neglect tillage, and 
trust to pasturage alone for their subsistence; a method of life which 
had hitherto secured them against the irregular attempts of the 
English, but exposed them to certain ruin when the conquest of the 
country was steadily pursued and prudently planned by Edward. 
Destitute of magazines, cooped up in a narrow corner, they^ as well as 
their cattle, suffered all the rigors of famine; and Lewellyn, without 
being able to strike a stroke for his independence, was at last obliged 
to submit at discretion and (Nov. 19) receive the terms imposed upon 
him by the victor (T. Wykes, p. 105). He bound himself to pay to 
Edward 50,000/., as a reparation of damages, to do homage to the 
crown of England, to permit all the other barons of Wales, except 
four near Snowdon, to swear fealty to the same crown, to relinquish 
the country between Cheshire and the nver Conway, to settle on his 
brother Rodenc 1000 marks a year, and on David 500, and to deliver 
ten hostages as security for his future submission ^ 

Edward, on the performance of the other articles, remitted to the 
Prince of Wales the payment of the 50,000/. (Rymer, p 92), which 
were stipulated by treaty, and which it is probable, the poverty of the 
country made it absolutely impossible for him to levy But notwith- 
' standing this indulgence, complaints of iniquities soon aiose on the 
side of »the vanquished ; the English, insolent on their easy and blood- 
less victory, oppressed the inhabitants of the districts which were 
yielded to them ; the lords marchers committed with impunity all kinds 
of violence on their Welsh neighbours ; new and more severe terms 
were imposed on Lewellyn himself, and Edward, when the prince 
attended him at Worcester, exacted a promise that he would retain no 
person in his principality who should be obnoxious to the English 
monarch (Dr. PowelFs Hist, of Wales, pp. 344, 345). There were 
other personal insults which raised the indignation of the Welsh, and 
made them determine rather to encounter a force which they had 
already experienced to be much superior, than to bear oppiession from 
1 Rymer, vol u , p. 88 ; Walsing- , p 7 , Tnvet, p, 9 $i ; T. Wykes, p. 106. 
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the haughty victois. Prince David, seized with the national spirit,, 
made peace with his brother, and promised to concur m the defence of 
public hbeity. The Welsh flew to arms; and Edward, not displeased 
with the occasion of making his conquest final and absolute, assembled 
ail his military tenants, and advanced into Wales with an army which 
the inhabitants could not reasonably hope to resist. The situation of 
the country gave the Welsh at first some advantage over Luke de 
Tany, one of Edward^s captains, who had passed the Menau with a 
detachment;^ but LeT^ellyn, being surprised by Mortimer, was defeated 
and slain in an action, and 2000 of his followers were put to the sword ^ 
David, who succeeded him m the principality, could never collect an 
army sufficient to face the English, and being chased from hill to hill,, 
and hunted from one retreat to another, was obliged to conceal him- 
self under various idisguises, and was at last betrayed in his lurking- 
place to the enemy. Edward sent him in chains to Shrewsbury, and 
bringing him to a formal trial before all the peers of England, ordered 
this sovereign prince to be hanged, drawn and quartered, as a traitor,, 
for defending by arms the liberties of his native country, together with 
his own hereditary authoi'ity.^ All the Welsh nobility submitted to the 
conqueror , the laws of England, with the sheriffs and other mmistex's 
of justice, were established in that principality ; and though it was long 
before national antipathies w^ere extinguished and a thorough union 
attained between the people, yet this impoitant conquest, which it had 
required eight hundred years fully to effect, was at last, thiough the 
abilities of Edward, completed by the English. 

The king, sensible that nothing kept alive the ideas of military valour 
and of ancient glory so much as the traditional poetiy of the people,, 
which, assisted by the power of music, and the jollity of festivals, made 
deep impression on the minds of the youth, gathered (ad. 1284) to- 
gethei all the Welsh baids, and, fiom a barbaious though not absurd 
policy, ordered them to be put to death (Sir J, Wynne, p. 15). 

There prevails a vulgar story, which, as it well suits the capacity of 
the monkish writers, is caiefully recoided by them : that Edward, 
assembling the Welsh, piomised to give them a prince of unexception- 
able manners, a Welshman by birth, and one who could speak no other 
language On their acclamations of joy, and promise of obedience, he 
invested in the principality his second son Edward, then an infant, who 
had been boin at Carnarvon The death of his eldest son Alfonso, 
soon after, made young Edwaid heir of the monaichy. The princi- 
pality of Wales was fully annexed to the ciown , and henceforth gives 
a title to the eldest son of the kings of England 

The settlement of Wales appeared so complete to Edward, that, in 
less than two years after (a d. 1286), he went abroad, in order to make 
peace between Alphonso, King of Arragon, and Philip the Fair, who 
had lately succeeded his father Philip the Hardy, on the throne of 
France (Rymer, vol. li , p. 149, 150, 174). The diffeience between these 
two princes had arisen about the kingdom of Sicily, which the Pope, 

iWalsingjp so, Hemmg., vol i»P 9, Tnvet, p. 258, T Wykes, p no. 
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after liis hopes from England failed him, had bestowed on Charles, 
brother to St, Lewis, and which was claimed upon other titles, by Peter, 
King of Arragon, father to Alphonso Edward had powers from both 
princes to settle the terms of peace, and he succeeded in his endeavours; 
but as the controversy nowise regards England, we shall not enter into 
a detail of it He stayed abroad three years ; and on his return, found 
many disorders to have prevailed, both from open violence, and from 
the corruption of justice. 

Thomas Chamberlain, a gentleman of some note, had assembled 
several of his associates at Boston, in Lincolnshire, under pretence of 
holding a tournament, an exercise practised by the gentry only, but in 
reality with a view of plundering the rich fair of Boston, and robbing 
the merchants To facilitate his purpose, he privately set fire to the 
town ; and while the inhabitants were employed m quenching the flames, 
the conspiiatois broke into the booths, and carried off the goods. 
Chamberlain himself was detected and hanged, but maintained so> 
steadily the point of honour to his accomplices, that he could not be 
prevailed on, by offers and promises, to discover any of them. Many 
other instances of robbery and violence broke out in all parts of 
England, though the singular ciicumstances attending this conspiracy 
have made it alone be particularly recorded by historians (Heming- 
ford, vol 1., pp 16, 17). 

But the corruption of the judges, by which the fountains of justice 
were poisoned, seemed of still more dangerous consequence. Edward, 
in order to remedy tins prevailing abuse, summoned 1289) a par- 
liament, and brought the judges to a trial ; where all of them, except 
two, who were cleigymen, were convicted of this flagrant iniquity, were 
fined, and deposed. The amount of the fines, levied upon them, is alone 
a sufficient proof of their guilt ; being above one hundred thousand 
marks, an immense sum in those days, and sufficient to defray the 
charges of an expensive war between two great kingdoms. The king 
afterwards made all the new judges swear that they would take no 
bribes , but his expedient, of deposing and fining the old ones, was the 
moie effectual remedy. 

We now come to give an account of the state of affaiis in Scotland, 
which gave rise to the most interesting transactions of this reign, and 
of some of the subsequent; though the intercourse of that kingdom 
with England, either in peace or war, had hitherto produced so few 
events of moment, that, to avoid tediousness,' we have omitted many 
of them, and have been veiy concise in relating the rest. If the Scots 
had, before this period, any real history, worthy of the name, except 
what they glean from scattered passages m the English- historians, 
those events, however minute, yet, being the only foreign transactions 
of the nation, might deserve a place in it 

Though the government of Scotland had been continually exposed 
to those factions and convulsions which are incident to all barbarous, 
and to many civilized nations; and though the successions of their kings, 
the only part of their history which deserves any credit, had often been 
disordered by irregularities and usurpations, the true heir of the royal 
family had still in the end prevailed, and Alexander III , who had 
espoused the sister of Edward, probably inherited, after a period of 
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about eight hundred years, and through a succession of males, the 
sceptre of all the Scottish princes, who had governed the nation since 
its nrst establishment in the island. This prince died, in 1286, by a 
fall from his horse at Kmghorn (Heming., vol. 1., p. 29 ; Tnvet, p. 267), 
without leaving any male issue, and without any descendant, except 
Margaret, born of Enc, King of Norway, and of Margaret, daughter of 
the Scottish monarch. This princess, commonly called the Maid of 
Norway, though a female, and an infant, and a foreigner, yet being the 
lawful heir of the kingdom, had, through her grandfather^s care, been 
recognised successor by the states of Scotland (Rymer, vol. 11., p. 266); 
and on Alexander’s death, the dispositions which had been previously 
made against that event, appeared so just and prudent, that no dis- 
orders, as might naturally be apprehended, ensued in the kingdom. 
Maigaret was acknowledged Queen of Scotland ; five guardians, the 
bishops of St Andrews and Glasgow, the earls of Fife and Buchan, and 
James, Steward of Scotland, enteied peaceably upon the administra- 
tion; and the infant princess, under the protection of Edward, her 
great-uncle, and Eric, her father, who exerted themselves on this occa- 
sion, seemed firmly seated on the throne of Scotland The English 
monarch was naturally led to build mighty projects on this incident; 
and having lately, by force of anns, brought Wales under subjection, 
he attempted, by the marriage of Maigaret with his eldest son Edward, 
to unite the whole island into one monarchy, and thereby to give 
It security both against domestic convulsions and foreign invasions 
The amity which had of late prevailed between the two nations, and 
which, even m former times, had never been interiupted by any violent 
wars or injuiies, facilitated extremely the execution of this project, so 
favourable to the happiness and grandeur of both kingdoms ; and the 
states of Scotland readily gave their assent to the English proposals, 
and even agreed that their young sovereign should be educated in the 
court of Edwaid. Anxious, however, foi the liberty and independency 
of their country, they took care to stipulate very equitable conditions, 
ere they entrusted themselves into the hands of so great and so am- 
bitious a monarch. It was agieed that they should enjoy all their 
ancient laws, libei ties, and customs, that m case young Edward and 
Margaret should die without issue, the ciown of Scotland should revert 
to the next heir, and should be inheiited by him free and independent; 
that the mihtaiy tenants of the ciown should never be obliged to go 
out of Scotland, in older to do homage to the sovereign of the united 
kingdoms, nor the chapters of cathedial, collegiate, or conventual 
churches, in oider to make elections, that the paihaments summoned 
for Scottish affairs, should always be held within the bounds of that 
kingdom ; and that Edward should bind himself, under the penalty of 
100,000 maiks, payable to the Pope for the use of the holy wars, to 
obscive all these ai tides (Rymei, vol. 11 , p. 482). It is not easy to 
conceive, that two nations could have treated moie on a footting ot 
equality than Scotland and England maintained during the whole 
couise of this transaction; and though Edward gave his assent to the 
article concerning the future independency of the Scottish crown, with 
a ' saving of Ins fomier rights this leserve gave no alarm to the 
nobihty of Scotland, both because these rights, having hitherto been 
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little heard of, had occasioned them no disturbance, and because the 
Scots had so near a prospect of seeing them entirely absorbed in the 
nghts of their sovereignty. 

But this project, so happily formed and so amicably conducted, failed 
of success, by the sudden death of the Norwegian princess, who (A.I), 
1291) expired on her passage to Scotland (Heming., vol. i., p. 30 ; 
Tnvet, p. 268), and left a very dismal prospect to the kingdom. 
Though disorders were for the present obviated by the authority of the 
regency formerly established, the succession itself of the crown was 
now become an object of dispute ; and the regents could not expect 
that a controversy, which is not usually decided by reason and argu- 
ment alone, would be peaceably settled by them, or even by the states 
of the kingdom, amidst so many powerful pretenders. The posterity 
of William, King of Scotland, the pnnce taken prisoner by Henry II,, 
being all extinct by the death of Margaret of Norway, the right to 
the crown devolved on the issue of David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother 
to William, whose male line being also extinct, left the succession open 
to the posterity of his daughters. The Earl of Huntingdon had three 
daughters . Margaret, manied to Alan, lord of Galloway; Isabella, wife 
of Robert Brus or Bruce, lord of Annandale , and Adama, who espoused 
Henry Lord Hastings Margaret, the eldest of the sisteis, left one 
daughter, Devergilda, married to John Baliol, by whom she had a son 
of the same name, one of the present competitors for the crown; 
Isabella, the second, bore a son, Robert Bruce, who was now alive, 
and who also insisted on his claim ; Adama, the third, left a son, John 
Hastings, who pretended that the kingdom of Scotland, like many 
other inheritances, was divisible among the three daughters of the Earl 
of Huntingdon, and that he, in right of his mother, had a title to a 
third of It. Baliol and Bruce united against Hastings, m maintaining 
that the kingdom was indivisible; but each of them, supported by 
plausible reasons, asserted the preference of his own title. Baliol was 
sprung fiom the elder branch; Bruce was one degree nearer the com- 
mon stock, if the principal of representation was regarded, the former 
had the better claim ; if propinquity was considered, the latter was 
entitled to the preference (Heming , vol i. p. 36). The sentiments of 
men were divided , all the nobility had taken part on one side or the 
other ; the people followed implicitly their leaders ; the two claimants 
themselves had great power and numerous retainers in Scotland; and 
it IS no wonder that among a rude people, more accustomed to arms 
than enured to laws, a controversy of this nature, which could not be 
decided by any former precedent among them, and which is capable of 
exciting commotions in the most legal and established governments, 
should threaten the state with the most fatal convulsions. 

Each century has its peculiar mode in conducting business, and 
men, guided more by custom than by reason, follow, without inquiry, 
the manners which are prevalent in their own time. The practice of 
that age, in controversies between states and princes, seems to have 
been to choose a foreign prince as an equal arbiter, by whom the 
question was decided, and whose sentence prevented those dismal 
confusions and disorders inseparable at all times from war, but which 
were multipled a hundred-fold, and dispersed into every corner, by the 
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nature of the feudal governments. It was thus that the English king 
and barons, in the preceding reign, had endeavoured to compose their 
dissensions by a reference to the King of France ; and the celebrated 
integrity of that monarch had prevented all the bad effects which 
might naturally have been dreaded from so perilous an expedient. It 
was thus that the kings of France and Arragon, and afterwards other 
princes, had submitted their controversies to Edward's judgment; and 
the remoteness of their states, the great power of the princes, and the 
little interest which he had on either side, had induced him to acquit 
himself with honour in his decisions The parliament of Scotland, 
therefore, threatened with a furious civil war, and allured by the great 
reputation of the English monarch, as well as by the present amicable 
correspondence between the kingdoms, agreed in making a reference 
’tb Edward; and Fraser, Bishop of St. Andrews, with other deputies, 
Was sent to notify to him their resolution and to claim his good offices 
in the present dangers to which they were exposed (Heming., vol. i., 
p, 31). His inclination, they flattered themselves, led him to prevent 
their dissensions, and to interpose with a power which none of the 
competitors would dare to withstand ; when this expedient was pro- 
posed by one party, the other deemed it dangerous to object to it, 
indifferent persons thought that the imminent penis of a civil war 
would thereby be prevented ; and no one leflectcd on the ambitious 
character of Edward, and the almost ceitam luin which must attend 
a small state divided by faction, when it thus implicity submits itself 
to the will of so powerful and encroaching a neighbour 
The temptation was too strong for the viitue of the English monarch 
to resist. He purposed to lay hold of the present favouiable oppoi- 
tunity, and if not to create, at least to revive, his claim of a feudal 
superiority over Scotland; a claim which had hitherto lam in the 
deepest obscurity, and which, if ever it had been an object of attention 
or had been so much as suspected, would have effectually pi evented 
the Scottish barons from choosing him for an umpire He well knew 
that, if this pretension weie once submitted to, as it seemed difficult m 
the present situation of Scotland to oppose it, the absolute soveieignty 
of that kingdom (which had been the case with Wales) would soon 
follow, and that one great vassal cooped up in an island with his liege 
lord, without resource fiom foreign powers, without aid from any 
fellow vassals, could not long maintain his dominions against the 
efforts of a mighty kingdom, assisted by all the cavils which the feudal ' 
law affoided his superior against him. In pursuit of this great object, 
very advantageous to England, perhaps in the end no less beneficial to 
Scotland, but extiemely unjust and iniquitous in itself, Edward busied 
himself in searching for proofs of his pietended supenoiity; and 
instead of looking into his own archives which, if his claim had been 
real must have affoided him numeious records of the homages done 
by the Scottish princes, and could alone yield him any authentic 
testimony, he made all the monasteries be ransacked for old chronicles 
and histones wiitten by Englishmen, and he collected all the passages 
which seemed anywise to favour his pietensions (Walsing., p. 55). 
Yet even in this method of pioceeding, which must have discovered to 
himself the injustice of his claim, he was far from being fortunate^ 
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He began his proofs fiom the time of Edward the Elder, and continued 
them through all the subsequent Saxon and Norman times, but pro- 
duced nothing to his purpose (Rymer, voL 11., p 559). The whole 
amount of his authorities dunng the Saxon period, when stripped of 
the bombast and inaccurate style of the monkish historians is, that the 
Scots had sometimes been defeated by the English, had received 
peace on disadvantageous terms, had made submissions to the English 
monarch, and had even perhaps fallen into some dependence on a 
power which was so much superior, and which they had not at that 
time sufficient force to resist His authorities from the Norman 
period were, if possible, still less conclusive, the historians indeed 
make frequent mention of homage done by the northern potentate, 
but no one of them says that it was done for his kingdom, and several 
of them declare in express terms, that it was relative only to the fiefs 
which he enjoyed south of the Tweed, ^ m the same manner as the 
King of England himself swore fealty to the French monarch, for the 
fiefs he mheiited in France And to such scandalous shifts was 
Edward reduced, that he quotes a passage from Hoveden (p 662), 
where it is asseited that a Scottish king had done homage to 
England, but he purposely omits the latter part of the sentence, which 
expresses that this prince had done homage for the lands which he 
held in England. 

When William, King of Scotland, was taken prisoner in the battle 
of Alnwick, he was obliged, for the recovery of his liberty, to swear 
fealty to the victor for his crown itself. The deed was performed 
according to all the rites of the feudal law j the record was preserved 
in the English archives, and is mentioned by all the historians ; but as 
It IS the only one of the kind, and as historians speak of this supenority 
as a great acquisition gained by the fortunate arms of Hen^ IL 
{Neubr., lib 11 , cap 4, Kynghton, p. 2392), there can remain no 
doubt that the kingdom of Scotland was in all former periods, entirely 
fiee and independent. Its subjection continued a very few years; 
King Richaid desuous, before his departure for the Holy Land, to 
conciliate the fiiendship of William, renounced that homage which, he 
says m express terms, had been extorted by his fathei, and he only 
retained the usual homage which had been done by the Scottish 
princes foi the lands which they held in England 

But though this transaction rendered the independence of Scotland 
still more unquestionable than if no fealty had ever been sworn to the 
English crown, the Scottish kings, apprised of the point aimed at by 
their powerful neighbours, seem for a long time to have retained some 
Jealousy on that head, and in doing homage, to have anxiously 
obviated all such pretensions. When Wilham m 1200, did homage to 
John at Lincoln, he was careful to insert a salvo for his royal dignity 
(Hoveden, p. 81 1); when Alexander III., sent assistance to his father- 
in-law, Henry III., dunng the wars of the barons, he previously pro- 
cured an acknowledgment that this aid was granted only from friend- 
ship, not from any nght claimed by the English monarch (Rymer, 
^1. 11., p. 844) ; and when the same pnnce was invited to assist at the 

1 Hoveden, pp. 49a, 662 , M Paris, p. 109 , M, West, p. 
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coionation of tins vciy Edward, he declined attendance till he re- 
ceivcd a like acknowledgment.^ , . 

But as all these reasons (and stronger could not be produced) were 

1 Rymer> vol li , pp 8x6, 845 There cannot be the least question, that the homage usually- 
paid by the Kings of Scotlsmd was not for theur crown, but for some other territory The 
onlj^uestion remains, what that territory was ? It was not always for the earldom of Hunt- 
tingdon nor the h-.nour of Penryth, because we find it sometimes done at a time when these 
possessions were not in the hands of the kings of Scotland Tt is probable that the homage 
was performed in general terms without any particular specification of territory , and this 
inaccuracy had proceeded either from some dispute between the two kings about the temtorv 
and some opposite claims, which were compromised by the general homage, or from the 
simplicity of the age, which employed few words in every transaction To prove this we 
need but look into the letter of Kmg Richard, where he resigns the homage of Scotland, 
resen me the usual homage His words are * Ssepedictus W Rex ligius homo noster deveniat 
‘ de oinmbus terns de quibus antecessores sui antecessorum nostrorum ligu homines fuerunt, 

' et nobis atque hasredibus nostris fidelitatem jurarunt ’ Rymerj vol 1 , p 65 These general 
terms were probably copied from the usual form of the homage itself 

It IS no proof that the kings of Scotland possessed no lands or baronies in England, because 
we cannot find them in the imperfect histones and records of that age For instance, it 
clearly appears, from another passage of this very letter of Richaid, that the Scottish kmg 
heldlards i 1 ‘'“C- t» 'gdon c nT g'-’ t'^e ea-’dom -'f 
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sions by a particular enumeration 

A late author of great industry and learning, but full of prejudices, and of no penetration, 
Mr Carte, has taken advantage of the undefined terms of the Scotch homage, and has pre- 
tended that it was done for Lothian and Galloway, that is, all the terutones of the country 
now called Scotland, lying south of the Clyde and Forth But to refute this pretension at 
once, we need only consider that if these territories were held in fee of the English kings, 
there would, by the nature of the feudal law, as established m England, have been continual 
appeals from them to the courts of the lord paramount, contrary to all the histones and 
records of that age We find that, as soon as Edward really estvibhshed his supenonty, 
appeals immediately commenced from all parts of Scotland , and that king, m his writ to the 
king’s bench, considers them as a necessary consequence of the feud il tenure Such large 
territories also would have supplied a considerable part of the English armies, which never 
could have escaped all the historians Not to mention that there is not any instance of a 
Scotch prisoner of war being tried as a rebel, in the frequent hostilities between the kingdoms, 
where the Scottish armies were chiefly filled fioin the southern counties 

Mr. Carte’s notion with regard to Galloway, which comprehends, m the language of that 
age, or rather in that of the preceding, most of the south west counties of Scotland , his 
notion, I say, rests on so slight a foundation, that it scarcely merits being refuted. He will 
have It (and merely because he will have it) that the Cumberland yielded by King Edmund 
to Malcolm I meant not only the county m England of that name, but all the territory 
noith wards to the Clyde But the case of Lothian deseives some more consideration 

It is certain tihiat in very ancient language Scotland means only the country north of the 
Friths of Clyde and Forth I shall not make a parade of literature to prove it, because I do 
not find that this point is disputed by the Scots themselves The southern country was 
divided into Galloway and Lothian, and the latter comprehended all the south-east counties. 
This teintory was certainly a part of the ancient kingdom of Northumberland, and was » 
entirely peopled by Saxons, who afterwards received a great mixture of Danes among thern 
It appe.ais fiom all the English histones, that the whole kingdom of Northumberland paid 
veiy little obedience to the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, who governed after the dissolution of the 
heptaichy , and the northern and remote parts of it seem to have fallen into a kind of anarchy, 
sometimes pillaged by the Danes, sometimes joining them m their ravages upon other parts 
cf England Ihe kings of Scotland lying nearer them, took at last possession of the country, 
which had scarcely any government , and we are told by Matthew of Westminster, p 193, 
that King Edgar made a grant of the temtoiy to Kenneth III , that is, he resigned claims 
which he could not make effectual, without bestowing on them more trouble and expense 
than they were worth , for these are the only grants of provinces made by kings , and so 
ambitious and active a prince as Edgar would never have made presents of any other kind. 
Though Matthew of Westminster’s authority may appear small with regard to so remote a 
transaction, yet we may admit it in this case, because Ordciicus Vitalis, a good authority, 
tells us, p yor, that Malrolm acknowledged to William Rufus, that the Conqueror had con- 
firmed to him the foimer grant of Lothian But iL follows not, because Edgar made this 
species of giant to Kenneth, that therefore he exacted homage for that territory. Homage, 
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but a feeble rampart against the power of the sword ; Edward, carrying 
with him a great army which was to enforce his proofs, advanced to 
the frontiers, and invited the Scottish parliament and all the competi- 
tors, to attend him m the castle of Norham, a place situated on the 
southern banks of the Tweed, in order to determine that cause which 
had been referred to his arbitration. But though this deference ^emed 
due to so great a monarch, and was no more than what his father and 
the English barons had, in similar circumstances, paid to Lewis IX., the 
king, careful not to give umbrage, and determined never to produce his 
claim till it should be to late to think of opposition, sent the Scottish 
barons an acknowledgment that, though at that time they passed the 
frontiers, this step should never be drawn into precedent, or afford the 
English kings a pretence for exacting a like submission in any future 
transaction (Rymer, vol. li., pp 539, 845 ; Walsing,, p. 56) When the 
whole Scottish nation had thus unwanly put themselves m his power, 
Edward opened the conferences at Norham, he informed the parlia- 
ment, by the mouth of Roger de Biabangon, his chief justiciary, that he 
was come thither to deteimine the right among the competitors to 
their crown, that he was determined to do strict justice to all parties ; 
and that he was intitled to this authority, not in virtue of the reference 
made to him, but m quality of superior and liege lord of the kingdom.^ 
He then produced his proofs of this superiority, which he pretended to 
be unquestionable, and he required of them an acknowledgment of it ; 
a demand which was superfluous if the fact were already known and 

and all the rite$ of the feudal law, were very Uttle Icnown among the Saxons , and we may 
also suppose that the claim of Edgar was so antiouated and weak, that m resigning it, he 
made no very valuable concession , and Kenneth might well refuse to hold, by so precarious 
a tenure, a territory which he at present held hy the sword In short, no author says he 
did homage for it 

The only colour indeed of authonty for Mr Carte’s notion is, that Matthew Paris, who 
wrote in the reign of Hen III before Edward’s claim of superiority was heard of, says that 
Alex III. did homage to Hen III. Laudtano ei aiitsierrts Seep 555 This word 
seems naturally to be interpreted Lothian But in the first place, Matthew Paris’s testimony, 
though considerable, will not outweigh that of all the other histonans, who say that the Scotch 
homage was always done for lands in England Secondly, if the Scotch homage was done 
in general terms (as has been already proved), it is ro wonder that histonans, should differ m 
their account of the object of it, since, it is probable, the parties themselves were not fully 
agreed Thirdly, there is reason to think that Laudianumy m Matthew Pans, does not 
mean the Lothians now in Scotland There appears to have been a territory, which anciently 
bore that or a similar name, in the north of England For (i) The Saxon Chron,, p 107, 
%ays, that Malcolm Kenmure met William Rufus in Lodene in England (a) It is agreed by 
all historians, that Hen 11 only conquered from Scotland the northern counties of Northum'* 
i berland, Cumberland, and Westmorland. Newbnggs, p 383 Wykes, p 30 , Hemingford, 
p. 49a. Yet the same country is called by other histonans Loidis, comitatus Lodomensis, or 
some such name M Pans, p 68, M West ,p 347, Annal Waverl,p. 159 ? and Iliceto, 
P S3* , (3) This last mentioned author, when he speaks of Lothian in. Scotland, calls it 
Loheneis, p 574, though he had called the English temtory Loidis 

I thought this long note necessary, m order to correct Mr Carte’s mistake, an author 
whose diligence and whose industry has given light to many passages of the more aaaent 
English history 

* Rymer, yol ii.., p 543 It is remarkable that the English chancellor spoke to the 
Scotch parliament in the French tongue This was also the language commonly made use of 
by all parties on that occasion Ibid , passim. Some of the most considerable among the 
Scotch, as well as almost all the English barons, were of French origin , they valued them- 
selves upon it j and pretended to despise the language and manners of the island- It is 
difficult to account for the settlement of so, many French families in Scotland, the Bruces, 
Baliols, Frasers, St Clairs, Montgomeries, Somervilles, Gordons, Cummins, Colvilles, Umfre- 
villes, Mowbrays, Hays, Maules, who were not supported there, as in England, by the power 
of the sword But the superiority of the smallest civility and knowledge over total ignorance 
and barhansm is prodigious. 
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avowed, and which plainly betrays Edward's consciousness of his lame 
and defective title The Scottish parliament was astonished at so nevv 
a pretension, and answered only by their silence But the king, m 
Older to maintain the appearance of free and regular proceedings, 
desired them to remove into their own country, to deliberate upon his 
claim,# to examine his proofs, to propose all their objections, and to 
inform him of their resolution ; and he appointed a plain at Upsettleton, 
on the northern banks of the Tweed, for that purpose. 

When the Scottish barons assembled in this place, though moved 
with indignation at the injustice of this unexpected claim, and at the 
fraud with which it had been conducted, they found themselves 
betrayed into a situation, m which it was impossible for them to make 
any defence for the ancient liberty and independence of their country. 
The King of England, a martial and politic prince at the head of a 
powerful army, lay at a very small distance, and was only separated 
from them by a river foidable m many places Though by a sudden 
flight some of them might themselves be able to make their escape, 
what hopes could they entertain of securing the kingdom against his 
future entei puses? Without a head, without union among themselves, 
attached all of them to different competitors, whose title they had rashly 
submitted to the decision of this foreign usurper, and who were theieby 
reduced to an absolute dependence upon him, they could only expect by 
resistance to entail on themselves and their posteiity a more grievous 
and moie destiuctive servitude Yet even in this despeiate state of 
their affairs, the Scottish baions, as we learn fiom Walsmgham,^ one 
of the best historians of that period, had the courage to leply that, till 
they had a king, they could take no resolution on so momentous a 
point ; the journal of King Edwaid says, that they made no answer at 
all (Rymer, vol. ii , p 548) ; that is, perhaps, no ‘particular' answer or 
objection to Edward's claim, and by this solution it is possible to 
reconcile the journal with the historian. The king, therefore, inter- 
preting their silence as consent, addressed himself to the several 
competitors, and pieviously to his pronouncing sentence, required their 
acknowledgment of his supeiiority. 

It IS evident from the genealogy of the royal family of Scotland, 
that there could only be two questions about the succession, that 
between Baliol and Bruce on the one hand, and Lord Hastings on the 
other, concerning the partition of the ciown; and that between Baliol 
and Biuce themselves, concerning the pieference of their respective 
titles, supposing the kingdom indivisible ; yet there appeared on this 
occasion no less than nine claimants besides , John Comyn or Cummin 
Loxd of Badenoch, Florence Earl of Holland, Patiic Dunbar Eail of 
Maxell, William de Vescey, Robert de Pynkeni, Nicholas de Soules, 
Patnc Galythly, Roger de Mandeville, Robert de Ross , not to mention 
the King of Norway, who claimed as heir to his daughter Margaret 
(Walsing , p. 58) Some of these competitors were descended from 
moic 1 emote branches of the royal family; others weie even sprung 
from illegitimate children ; and as none of them had the least pietence 
of light, It IS natiual to conjecture, that Edward had secietly encouraged 

r P, 56 ; M. West , p, 436 It 1% said by Hemmgford, vol. 1 , p 33, that the king 
menaced violently the Scotch baions, and forced them to comphance, at least to silence. 
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them to appear in the list of claimants, that he might sow the more 
division among the Scottish nobility, make the cause appear the more 
intricate, and be able to choose, among a great number, the most 
obsequious candidate. 

But he found them all equally obsequious on this occasion ^ Robert 
Bruce was the first that acknowledged Edward’s right of superionty 
over Scotland ; and he had so far foreseen the fang’s pretensions, that 
even in his petition, where he set forth his claim to the crown, he had 
previously applied to him as liege lord of the kingdom, a step which 
was not taken by any of the other competitors (Rymer, vol. 11., pp. 
577 > 578, 579 )* They all, however, with seeming willingness, made 
a like acknowledgment when required ; though Baliol, lest he should 
give offence to the Scottish nation, had taken care to be absent during 
the first days ; and he was the last that recognized the king’s title 
(Ibid., p. 546) Edward next deliberated concerning the method of 
proceeding in the discussion of this great controversy. He gave orders 
that Baliol, and such of the competitois as adhered to him, should 
choose forty commissioners ; Bruce, and his adherents forty more , to 
these the king added twenty-four Englishmen ; he ordered these 104 
commissioners to examine the cause deliberately among themselves, 
and make their report to him (Ibid , pp. 555, 556). And he promised 
in the ensuing year to give his determination Meanwhile, he pre- 
tended that it was requisite to have all the fortresses of Scotland 
delivered into his hands, in order to enable him, without opposition, 
to put the true heir m possession of the crown; and this exorbitant 
demand was complied with, both by the states and by the claimants 
(Ibid., p. 529 ; Walsmg., pp 56, 57). The governors also of all the 
castles immediately resigned their command, except Umfreville earl 
of Angus, who refused, without a formal and particular acquittal from 
the parliaments and the several claimants, to sunender his fortresses to 
so domineering an arbiter, who had given to Scotland so many just 
reasons of suspicion (Rymer, vol 11 , p. 531) Before this assembly 
broke up, which had fixed such a mark of dishonour on the nation, all 
the pi elates and barons there present swore fealty to Edward ; and that 
prince appointed commissioners to receive the oath from all the other 
barons and persons of distinction in Scotland (Ibid , p 573) 

The king having finally made, as he imagined, this important 
acquisition, left the commissioners to sit at Berwick, and examine the 
titles of the several competitors who claimed the precarious crown, 
which Edward was willing for some time to allow the lawful heir 
to enjoy. He went southwards, both in order to assist at the funeral 
of his mother, Queen Eleanor, who died about this time, and to 
compose some differences which had arisen among his principal 
nobility. Gilbert, earl of Gloucester, the greatest baron of the kingdom, 
had espoused the king’s daughter , and being elated by that alliance, 
and stiU more by his own power, which, he thought, set him above the 
laws, he permitted his bailiffs and vassals to commit violence on 
the lands of Humphrey Bohun earl of Hereford, who retaliated the 
injury by like violence. But this was not a reign m which such illegal 

1 Rymer, vol li., pp. 529? S4SJ Wabrng., t), $6, Heining., voL L, pp 33, 34 ; Trivet, p» 
8601 M. West.,p 4x5 
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proceedings could pass with impunity. Edward procured a sentence 
against the two earls, committed them both to prison, and would n t 
restoie them to their hbeity till he exacted a fine of looo marks fioi 
Heiefoid, and one of 10,000 from his son-m-law. 

During this mteival (ad. 1292), the titles of John Baliol and of 
Robert Bruce, whose claims appeared to be the best founded among 
the competitors for the crown of Scotland, were the subject of general 
disquisition, as well as of debate among the commissioners. Edward, 
in Older to give gi eater authority to his intended decision, proposed 
this general question, both to the commissioners, and to all the cele- 
brated lawyers m Europe, whether a peison descended from the elder 
sister, but farther remo\ed by one degree, were prefeiable, in the 
succession of kingdoms, fiefs, and other indivisible inheritances, 
to one descended fiom the younger sister, but one degree nearer 
to the common stocks This was the tuie state of the case ; and the 
principle of representation had now gained such ground everywhere, 
that a unifoim answer was letuined to the king in the affirmative He 
thcrefoic pionounced sentence in favour of Baliol, and when Biuce, 
upon this disappointment, joined afterwaids Loid Hastings, and 
claimed a thud of the kingdom, which he now pietended to be divisible, 
Edwaid, though his interests seemed moie to icquiie the paitition 
of Scotland, again pionounced sentence in favour of Bahol That 
competitoi, upon renewing his oath of fealty to England, was put 
in possession of the kingdom (Rymei, vol 11., pp 590, 591, 593, 600); 
all his forti esses were restoied to him (Rymei, voL 11 , p 590) , and the 
conduct of Edwaid, both m the delibeiate solemnity of the pioceedmgs, 
and 111 the justice of the award, was so far unexceptionable. 

Had the king entci tamed no other view than that of establishing his 
supeiionty over Scotland, though the iniquity of that claim was ap- 
parent, and was aggiavated by the most egiegious bieach of trust, he 
might have fixed his pretensions, and have left that impoitant acquisi- 
tion to his posterity , but he immediately pioceeded in such a manner, 
as made it evident, that, not content with this usurpation, he aimed 
also at the absolute sovereignty and dominion of the kingdom Instead 
of gradually muring the Scots lo the yoke, and exerting his rights 
of superiority with moderation, he encouraged all appeals' to England; 
lequired (a.d. 1293) King John himself, by six diffcient summonses 
on tiivial occasions, to come to London (Rymer, vol 11 , pp 603, 605, 
606, 608, 615, 616) , icfused him the privilege of defending his cause 
by a procuratoi ; and obliged him to appear at the bar of his parliament 
as a private peison (Ryley^s Placit Pari pp 153, 153). These 
humiliating demands were hitherto quite unknown to a King ot 
Scotland , they are, however, the necessaiy consequence of vassalage 
by the feudal law, and as there was no pieceding instance of such 
tieatment submitted to by a prince of that countiy, Edward must, from 
that circumstance alone, had there remained any doubt, have been 
himself convinced that his claim was altogether an usurpation.^ But 

1 !Rymer, voL 11 , p S33> where Edward wntes to the king’s bench to receive appeals from 
Scotland He knew the practice to be new and unusual, yet he establishes it as an infallible 
consequence of his superiority. We learn also from the same collection, p, 603, that imme- 
diately upon recGivmj? tlie homage, he changed the style of his address to the Scotch king, 
lAlioin he now Ciills dtkxio ei Jtdeli, inistead of fmtri dilecta ei Jldelt, the appcUation which 
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his intention plainly was, to enrage Baliol by these indignities, to 
engage him in rebellion, and to assume the dominion of the state, 
as the punishment of his treason and felony. Accordingly "John 
Baliol, though a prince of a soft and gentle spirit, returned into 
Scotland highly provoked at this usage, and determined at all 
hazards, to vindicate his liberty ; and the war, which soon after broke' 
out between France and England, gave him a favourable opportunity 
of executing his purpose. 

The violence, robberies, and disorders, to which that age was 
so subject, were not confined to thelicentious barons and their retainers 
at land; the sea was equally infested with piracy; the feeble execution 
of the laws had given licence to all orders of men; and a general 
appetite for rapine and revenge, suppoited by a false point of honour, 
bad also infected the merchants and manners ; and it pushed them, on 
any provocation, to seek redress by immediate letaliation upon the 
aggressors A Noiman and an English vessel met off the coast near 
Bayonne , and both of them having occasion for water, they sent their 
boats to land, and the several crews came at the same time to the same 
spring ; there ensued a quarrel for the preference ; a Norman, diawing 
his dagger, attempted to stab an Englishman, who, grappling with 
him, threw his adversary on the ground; and the Norman, as was 
pretended, falling on his own dagger, was slain (Walsmg., p. 58; 
Hemmg , vol 1 , p. 39). This scuffle between two seamen about water 
soon kindled a bloody war between the two nations, and involved 
a great part of Europe in the quarrel. The manners of the Norman 
ship earned their complaints to the French king; Philip, without 
inquinng into the fact, without demanding redress, bade them take 
revenge, and trouble him no more about the matter (Walsmg., p. 58). 
The Normans, who had been moie regular than usual m applying 
to the crown, needed but this hint to proceed to immediate violence. 
They seized an English ship in the channel, and hanging, along with 
some dogs, several of the crew on the yard-arm, m presence of their 
companions, dismissed the vessel (Hemmg , vol. i., p 40 , M. West,, 
p. 419), and bade the mariners inform their countrymen, that vengeance 
was now taken for the blood of the Norman killed at Bayonne. This 
injury, accompanied with so general and deliberate an insult, was 
resented by the manners of the cinque ports, who, without carrying 
any complaint to the king, or waiting for redress, retaliated, by 
committing like barbarities on all French vessels without distinction. 
The French, provoked by their losses, preyed on the ships of all 
Edward^s subjects, whether English or Gascon; the sea became a 
scene of piracy between the nations ; the sovereigns, without either 
seconding or repressing the violence of their subjects, seemed to 
remain indifferent spectators ; the English made private associations 
with the Insh and Dutch seamen ; the French with the Flemish and 
Genoese (Heming , vol. 1., p. 40) ; and the animosities of the people on 
both sides became every day more violent and barbarous. A fleet 

!te had always Before used to him. See pp log, 124, 168, 280, lodA. This is a certain proof 
that he himself was not deceived, as was scarcely indeed possible, but that he was conscious 
of his usurpation Yet he solemnly swore afterwards to the justice of his pretensions, when 
tie defended them before Pope Bomfici. 

27^ 
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nf 100 Noiman vessels set sail to the south for wine other com- 
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’With the two queens ; Philip solemnly promised to execute his part of 
it ; and the king’s citation to appear in the court of France was accord- 
ingly recalled ; but the French monarch was no sooner put in posses- 
sion of Guienne than the citation was renewed; Edward was con 
demned for non-appeaiance; and Guienne, by a formal sentence, was 
declared to be forfeited and annexed to the crown.^ 

Edward, fallen into a like snare with that which he himself had 
spread for the Scots, was enraged ; and the more so, as he was justly 
ashamed of his own conduct in being so egregiously overreached by 
the court of France. Sensible of the extreme difficulties which he 
should encounter in the recovery of Gascony, where he had not re- 
tained a single place in his hands, he endeavoured to compensate that 
loss by forming alliances with several princes, who, he projected, should 
attack France on all quarters, knd make a diversion of her forces. 
Adolphus de Nassau, king of the Romans, entered into a treaty with 
him for that purpose (Heming, vol. i,p. 51); as did also Amadaeus, 
Count of Savoy, the Archbishop of Cologne, the Counts of Gueldre and 
Luxembourg, the Duke of Biabant, and Count of Barre, who had 
married his two daughters, Margaret and Eleanor, but these alliances 
were extremely burdensome to his narrow revenues, and proved in the 
issue entirely ineffectual More impression was made on Guienne by 
an English army, which he completed by emptying the jails of many 
thousand thieves and robbers who had been confined there for their 
crimes. So low had the profession of arms fallen, and so much had 
it degenerated from the estimation in which it stood dunng the vigour 
of the feudal system I 

The king himself was (a.d 1295) detained in England, first by^ con- 
trary winds (Chron. Dunst , vol 11 , p. 622), then by his apprehensions 
of a Scottish invasion, and by a rebellion of the Welsh, whom he 
repressed and brought again under subjection.^ The army which he 
sent to Guienne was commanded by his nephew, John de Bretagne, 
Earl of Richmond, and under him by St. John, Tibetot, De Vere, and 
other officers of reputation (Trivet, p. 279), who made themselves mas- 
ters of the town of Bayonne, as well as of Bourg, Blaye, Reole, St. 
Severe, and other places, which straitened Bourdeaux, and cut off 
its communication both by sea and land. The favour which the Gas- 
con nobility boie to the English government facilitated these conquests, 
and seemed to promise still greater successes ; but this advantage was 
soon lost by the misconduct of some of the officers. Philip’s brother, 
Charles de Valois, who commanded the French armies, having laid 
siege to Podensac, a small fortress near Reole, obliged Giffard, the 
governor, to capitulate; and the articles, though favourable to the^ 
English, left all the Gascons prisoners at discretion, of whom about" 
fifty were hanged by Charles as rebels * a policy by which he both 
intimidated that people and produced an irreparable breach between 
them and the English (Heming , vol i , p. 49). That prince immedi- 
ately attacked Reole, where the Earl of Richmond himself commanded; 
and as the place seemed not tenable, the English general drew his 
troops to the water side, with an intention of embarking with the 

^ Rymer, vol ii , pp 620,^ 622; Walsing , p 61 J Tnvet, p. 278. 

■* Walsang , p 02 , Homing , vol. 1., p. 55 , Tnvet, p 282 ; Chron. Dunst., vol. n , p. 022. 
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greater pait of the army. The enraged Gascons fell upon his rear, 
and at the same time opened their gates to the Ficnch, who, besides 
making themselves masters of the place, took many prisoners of dis- 
tinction. St Severe was moie vigorously defended by Hugh de Vere, 
son of the Earl of Oi^ford , but was at last obliged to capitulate. The 
French king, not content with these successes m Gascony, threatened 
England with an invasion; and, by a sudden attempt, his troops took and 
burnt Dover (Tnvet, p. 284; Cbron. Dunst , vol 11 , p. 642), but were 
obliged soon after to retire And in 01 der to make a greater diversion of the 
' English force, "^nd engage Edviaid in dangerous and important wars, he 
formed a secret alliance with John Baliol, King of Scotland; the com- 
mencement of that sUict union, which, during so many centuries, was 
maintained by mutual interests and necessities, between the French 
and Scottish nations John confiimed this alliance by stipulating a mar- 
riage between his eldest son and the daughter of Char, de Valois ^ 

The expenses attending these multiplied wais of Edward, and his 
preparations for war, joined to alterations which had insensibly taken 
place in the general state of affaiis, obliged him to have frequent 
recourse to parliamentaiy supplies, introduced the lower oiders of the 
state into the public councils, and laid the foundations of great and 
important changes m the government 

Though nothing could be woisc calculated foi cultivating the aits of 
peace, or maintaining peace itself, than the long suboidination of 
vassalage from the king to the meanest gentleman, and the consequent 
slavery of the lower people, evils mscpaiable fiom the feudal system^ 
that system was nevei able to fix the state m a piopci waihke postuie, 
01 give It the full exei tion of its power for defence, and still less for 
offence, against a public enemy. The mihtaiy tenants, unacquainted 
with obedience, unexpenenced in war, held a rank in the troops by 
their birth, not by then meats or sei vices; composed a disordeily, 
and consequently a feeble aimy; and during the few days, which they 
were obliged by their tenures to icmain in the field, were often more 
foimidable to their own pimce than to foreign poweis, against whom 
they were assembled. The soveieigns came giadually to disuse this 
cnmbcisome and dangerous machine, so apt to lecoil upon the hand 
which held it; and exchanging the militaiy service for pecuniary sup- 
plies, enlisted forces by means of a contiact with paiticular officers 
(such as those the Italians denominate condottien), whom they dis- 
missed at the end of the war (Cotton’s Abr , p. u). The barons and 
knights themselves often entered into these engagements with the 
]>nnce; and were enabled to fill their bands, both by the authonty 
which they possessed over their vassals and tenants, and from the 
nieat numbeis of loose, disorderly people, whom thev found on their 
estates, and who willingly embiaced an oppoitunity of giatifymg then- 
appetite for war and lapine 

Meanwhile, the old Gothic fabiic, being neglected, went gradually 
to decay. Though the conqueror bad divided all the lands of England 
into sixty thousand knights’ fees, the number of these was insensibly 
diminished by various artifices ; and the king at last found, that, by 
putting the law in execution, he could assemble a small pait only of 

1 HyxHer, vol u , pp 680, 5Si, 695, 6q7 » Hemmg,, vol i , p, 76 j Tnvet, p 285. 
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the ancient force of the kingdom It was a usual expedient for men, 
who held of the king or gi*eat barons by military tenure, to transfer 
their land to the Church, and receive it back by another tenure, called 
frankalmoigne, by which they were not bound to perform any service 
(Madox’s Baron Anglica, p, 114). A law was made against this prac- 
tice , but the abuse had probably gone far before it was attended to, 
and probably was not entirely corrected by the new statute, which, like 
most laws of that age, we may conjecture to have been but feebly 
executed by the magistrate against the perpetual interest of so many 
individuals. The constable and mareschal, when they mustered the 
armies, often, in a huiry, and for want of better information, leceived 
the service of a baron for fewer knights’ fees than were due by him ; 
and one precedent of this kind was held good against the king, and 
became ever after a reason for diminishing the service (Madox’s Baion. 
Anglica, p 1 15) The lolls of knights’ fees were inaccurately kept; 
no care was taken to correct them before the armies were summoned 
into the field, ^ it was then too late to think of examining recoids and 
chaiters, and the service was accepted on the footing which the 
vassal himself was pleased to acknowledge, after all the vaiious sub- 
divisions and conjunctions of pioperty had thrown an obscurity on the 
nature and extent of his tenure (Madox’s Bar Ang., p 116). It is easy 
to judge of the intricacies which would attend disputes of this kind 
with individuals, when even the number of militaiy fees, belonging to 
the Church, whose property was fixed and unalienable, became the 
subject of controversy; and we find m particular, that, when the 
Bishop of Durham was charged with seventy knights’ fees for the aid 
levied on occasion of the marriage of Henry II. ’s daughter to the 
Duke of Saxony, the prelate acknowledged ten, and disowned the other 
sixty (Ibid p 122; Hist, of Exch., p. 404). It is not known in what 
manner this difference was terminated; but had the question been 
concerning an armament to defend the kingdom, the bishop’s service 
would probably have been received without opposition for ten fees ; 
and this rate must also have fixed all his future payments. Pecuniary 
scutages, therefore, diminished as much as military services ? other 
methods of filling the exchequer, as well as the armies, must be 
devised; new situations produced new laws and institutions; and the 
gieat alterations in the finances and military power of the crown, as 
well as m private property, were the source of equal innovations in 
every part of the legislature or civil government ^ 

The exorbitant estates, conferred by the Nonnan on his barons and 
chieftains, remained not long entire and unimpaired. The landed 
property was gradually shared out into more hands ; and those im- 
mense baronies weie divided, either by provisions to younger children, 
by partitions among co-heirs, by sale, or by escheating to the king, 
who gratified a great number of his comtiers, by dealing them out 

1 We hear only of one kmg, Henry II , who took this pains , and the record, called Liber 
niger Scaccani, the result of it 

* In order to pay the sum of 100,000 marks, as King Richard’s ransom, twenty shillmgs were 
imposed on each knight’s fee Had the fees remained on the original footing, as settled by 
the Conqueror, this «cutage would have amounted to 90,000 marks, which was nearly the sum 
required , but we find that other gnevous taxes were imposed to complete it ; a certain proof 
that many frauds and abuses had prevailed in the roll of knights* fees 
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among them in smaller portions. Such moderate estates, as they re- 
quired economy, and confined the proprietors to live at home, were 
better calculated for duration 5 and the order of knights and small 
barons grew daily moie numerous, and began to form a very respect- 
able rank or older m the state. As they were all immediate vassals of 
the crown by military tenure, they were, by the principles of the feudal 
law, equally entitled with the greatest barons to a seat in the national 
or general councils ; and this right, though regarded as a privilege, 
which the owners would not entirely relinquish, was also considered 
as a burden, which they desired to be subjected to on extraordinary 
occasions only. Hence it was provided in the charter of King John, 
that, while the great barons were summoned to the national council by 
a particular writ, the small barons, under which appellation the knights 
were also comprehended, should only be called by a general summons 
of the sheriff. The distinction between great and small barons, like 
that between rich and poor, was not exactly defined ; but, agreeably to 
the inaccurate genius of that age, and to the simplicity of ancient 
government, was left very much to be determined by the discretion of 
the king and his ministers. It was usual for the prince to require, by 
a particular summons, the attendance of a baron in one parliament, 
and to neglect him m future parliaments/ nor was this uncertainty 
ever complained of as an injury. He attended when required ; he was 
better pleased, on other occasions, to be exempted from the bin den; 
and as he was acknowledged to be of the same older with the gieatest 
barons, it gave them no surprise to see him lake his seat in the great 
council, whether he appealed of his own accord, or by a particular 
summons fiom the king The barons by ^Wiit,’ therefore, began 
gradually to inteimix themselves with the baions by ‘ Tenure,’ and, 
as Camden tells us (In Biitann, p 122), from an ancient manusciipt, 
now lost, that, after the battle of Evesham, a positive law was enacted, 
prohibiting every baion fiom appearing in parliament who was not 
invited thither by a particular summons, the whole baronage of Eng- 
land held thenceforward their seat by writ, and this impoitant privilege 
of their tenures was m effect abolished. Only, where wiits had been 
regularly continued for some time in one family, the omission of them 
would have been regarded as an affiont, and even as an injury, 

A like alteration gradually took place in the order of earls, who were 
the highest rank of barons. The dignity of an earl, like that of a bare n, 
was anciently tenitorial and official (Spelm Gloss., in voce Conies), 
he exercised jurisdiction within his county ; he levied the third of the 
fines to his own piofit, he was at once a civil and a military magistiatc , 
and though his authority from the time of the Norman conquest wa^ 
hereditary in England, the title was so much connected with the office, 
that, where the king intended to create a new eail, he had no other 
expedient than to erect a certain teiiitoiy into a county or eaildom, 
and to bestow it upon the person and his family.^ But as the sheriffs, 
who were the vicegerents of the eails, were named by the king, and 
removable at pleasure, he found them more dependent upon him, and 

1 Chancellor West’s Inquiry into the Manner of Creating Peers, pp 43, 46, 47, S 5 

* Essays on British Antiquities This practice, however, seems to have been more familiar 
in Scotland and the kingdoms 011 the continent than in England 
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endeavoured to throw the whole authority and jurisdiction of the office 
into their hands. This magistrate was at the head of the finances, 
and levied all the king’s rents within the county he assessed at 
pleasure the talliages of the inhabitants in royal demesne: he had 
usually committed to him the management of wards, and often of 
escheats he presided in the lower courts of judicature . and thus, though 
infenor to the earl in dignity, he was soon considered, by this unipn 
of the judicial and fiscal powers, and by the confidence reposed m him 
by the king, as much superior to him in authority, and undermined 
his influence within his own jurisdiction.^ It became usual, in creating 
an earl, to give him a fixed salary, commonly about twenty pounds a 
year, m lieu of his third of the fines . the diminution of his power kept 
pace with the retrenchment of his profit* and the dignity of earl, 
instead of being terntonal and official, dwindled into personal and titular. 
Such were the mighty alterations which already had fully taken place, 
or were gtadually advancing, m the house of peeis, that is, in the par- 
liament , for Iheie seems anciently to have been no other house. 

But though the introduction of barons by writ, and of titular earls, 
nad given some increase to royal authority, there were other causes 
which countei balanced those innovations, and tended in a higher 
degree to dimmish the power of the sovereign. The disuse into which 
the feudal militia had in a great measure fallen, made the barons 
almost entirely forget their dependence on the crown; by the diminu- 
tion of the number of knights’ fees, the king had no reasonable com- 
pensation when he levied scutages, and exchanged their service, for 
money . the alienations of the crown lands had reduced him to poverty: 
and, above all, the concession of the Great Charter had set bounds to 
royal power, and had rendered it more difficult and dangerous for the 
prince to exert any extraordinary act of arbitrary authoiity. In this situa- 
tion it was natural for the king to court the friendship of the lesser barons 
and knights, whose influence was no ways dangerous to him, and who, 
being exposed to oppression from their powerful neighbours, sought a 
legal protection under the shadow of the throne He desired, there- 
fore, to have their presence in parliament, where they served to control 
the turbulent resolutions of the great To exact a regular attendance 
of the whole body would have produced confusion, and would have im' 
posed too heavy a burden upon them. To summon only a few by writ, 
though it was practised, and had a good effect, served not entirely the 
king’s purpose , because these members had no farther authonty than 
attended their personal character, and were eclipsed by the appearance 
of the more powerful nobility. He therefore dispensed with the 
attendance of most of the lesser barons in parliament ; and in return 
for this indulgence (for such it was then esteemed), required them to 
choose in each county a certain number of their own body, whose 
charges they bore, and who, having gained the confidence, carried 
with them, of course, the authority of the whole order This expedient 
had been practised at different times, m the reign of Henry Ilk,® and 
regularly during that of the present king. The numbers sent up by 

1 There are instances of princes of ^ the blood who accepted of the office of sheriff, 

Spelman in voce Vzcedcmes^ ' - . , ^ , 

2 Rot Claus , 38 Hen. Ill , m. 7, and xz d : also Rot. Claus., 42 Hen III , m. i d. Prynne s 
Pref to Cotton’s Abridg 
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each county varied at the wiH of the prince (Brady^s Ans. to Petyt,, 
from the records, p 15 1); they took tlieir seat among the peers, 
because by their tenure they belonged to that order (Brady’s Treat of 
Boi'os , App. No. 13) * the introducing of them into that house scarcely 
appeared an innovation ; and though it was easily in the kme’s power, 
by varying their number, to command the resolutions of the whole 
parliament, this circumstance was little attended to in an age when 
force was more prevalent than laws, and when a resolution, though 
taken by the majority of a legal assembly, could not be executed if it 
opposed the will of the more powerful mmonty. 

But there were other important consequences which followed the 
diminution and consequent disuse of the ancient feudal militia. The 
king’s expense in levying and maintaining a military force for every 
enterprise was mci eased beyond what his narrow revenues were able 
to ‘bear as the scutages of his military tenants, which were accepted 
m lieu of their peisonal service, had fallen to nothing, there were no 
means of supply but from voluntary aids granted him by the parlia- 
ment and clergy ; or from the talliages which he might levy upon the 
towns and inhabitants in royal demesne In the preceding year, 
Edward had been obliged to exact no less than a sixth of all moveables 
from the laity, and a moiety of ecclesiastical benefices^ for his expedi- 
tion into Poictou, and the suppression of the Welsh, and this distressful 
situation, which was likely often to leturn upon him and his successors, 
made him think of a new device, and summon the representatives of 
all the boroughs to pailiament. This penod, which is the twenty- 
thud of Ins reign, seems to be the leal and true epoch of the house of 
commons, and the faint dawn of popular government in England, 
For the repiesentatives of the counties were only deputies from the 
smaller baions and lessex nobility, and the formei piecedent of repre- 
sentatives from the boioughs, who were summoned by the Earl of 
Leicester, was regarded as the act of a violent usurpation, had been 
discontinued m all the subsequent parliaments ; and if such a measure 
had not become necessary on other accounts, that piecedent was more 
likely to blast, than give credit to it. 

During the course of seveial years, the kings of England, in imita- 
tion of other Euiopean pimces, had embraced the salutary policy of 
cncoui aging and protecting the lower and more industrious orders of 
the state ; whom they found well disposed to obey the laws and civil 
magistiate, and whose ingenuity and labour furnished commodities, 
requisite for the ornament of peace, and support of war Though the in- 
habitants of the countiy were still left at the disposal of their impel lous 
loids, many attempts were made to give moie secuiity and liberty to 
citizens, and make them enjoy, unmolested, the fruits of their industry. 
Boioughs weie erected by royal patent within the demesne lands; 
liberty of trade was conferred upon them; the inhabitants wexe allowed 
to farm at a fixed rent their own tolls and customs (Madox, Firma 
Burgi, p 21); they were pennitted to elect their ow n magistrates ; 
justice was administered to them by these magistrates without 
obliging them to attend the sheriff or county court ; and some 
shadow of independence, by means of these equitable pimlcges, was 

Brady’s Treat of Boros , p 3%, from the records , Hemmg., vol 1 , p 53 , M. West,, i>* 
4«a; JRyley, p, 4(53. 
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gradually acquired by the people (Brady of Boros., App. Nos. i, 2, 3). 
The king, however, retained still the power of levying talliages or taxes 
upon them at pleasure and though their poverty, and the customs of 
the age, made these demands neither frequent nor exorbitant, such un- 
limited authority m the sovereign was a sensible check upon commerce, 
and was utterly incompatible with all the pimciples of a free govern- 
ment But when the multiplied necessities of the crown produced a 
greater avidity for supply, the king, whose prerogative entitled him to 
exact It, found that he had not power sufficient to enforce his edicts, and 
that it was necessary, before he imposed taxes, to smooth the way for 
his demand, and to obtain the pievious consent of the boroughs, by 
solicitations, remonstrances, and authoiity. The inconvenience of 
transacting this business with every particular borough was soon felt ; 
and Edward became sensible that the most expeditious way of obtain- 
ing supply was to assemble the deputies of all the boroughs, to lay 
befoie them the necessities of the state, to discuss the matter m their 
presence, and to require their consent to the demands of their sove- 
icign For this reason he issued wiits to the sheriffs, enjoining them 
to send to parliament, along with two knights of the shire, two deputies 
fiom each boiough within their county (wnts weie issued to about 12a 
cities and boroughs), and these provided with sufficient powers from 
their community, to consent, in their name, to what he and his council 
should require of them ^ As it is a most equitable rule,' says he, in 
his preamble to this writ, ^that whatever concerns all should be 
^approved of by all, and common dangeis be repelled by united 
^enorts.'^ A noble piinciple, which may seetn to indicate a liberal 
mind m the king, and which laid the foundation of a free and equit-* 
able government 

After the election of these deputies, by the aldennen and common 
council, they gave sureties for their attendance befoie the king and 
parliament. Their charges were respectively borne by the borough 
which sent them ; and they had so little idea of appearing as legislators, 
a character extiemely wide of their low rank and condition,® that no 
intelligence could be more disagieeable to any borough, than to find 
that they must elect, or to any individual than that he was elected to 
a trust from w^hich no piofit or honour could possibly be derived 
(Brady of Boros , pp 59, 60) They composed not, properly speaking, 
any essential part of the parliament, they sat apart both from the 
barons and knights,^ who disdained to mix with such mean personages; 
after they had given their consent to the taxes required of them, th^r 
business being then finished, they separated, even though the psuiia- 

^ The king had not only the power of talhatmg the inhabitants within his own demesnes, 
but that of granting to particular barons the power of talhating the inhabitants within theirs.. 
B lady’s Ans. to Petyt, p ii8, Madox’s Hist of Excheq , p 318 

* Brady of Boros , pp as, 33, from the records The wnts of the parliament, immediately* 
preceding, remam , and the return of knights is there required, but not a word of the 
boroughs ; a demonstration that this was the very year in which they commenced In the 
year immediately preceding, the taxes were levied by a seeming free consent of each 
paTtiCu,lar borough, beginning with London loid , pp. 31, 32, 33, from the records Also 
Ans to Petyt, pp 40, 41 

3 Rehquia Spelm , p 64 , Prynne’s Pref to Cotton’s Abndg and the Abndg, passim. 

^ Ibid., pp 37, 38, from the records, and Append , p 19 Also Append to Ans to Petyt 
Record. And Gloss in verb Commumtas Regn., p 33. 
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inent still continued tp sit, and to canvass the national business p and 
as they all consisted of men, who were real burgesses of the place 
from which they were sent, the sheriff, when he found no person of 
abilities or wealth sufficient for the office, often used the freedom of 
omitting particular boroughs m his returns ; and as he received the 
thanks of the people for this indulgence, he gave no displeasure to the 
court, who levied on all the boroughs, without distinction, the tax 
agreed to by the majority of deputies.® 

The union, however, of the representatives from the boroughs gave 
gradually more weight to the whole order , and it became customary 
for them, in return for the supplies which they granted, to prefer 
petitions to the crown for the redress of any particular grievance, of 
which they found leason to complain. The more the king's demands 
multiplied, the faster these petitions increased both m number and 
authority ; and the prince found it difficult to refuse men, whose grants 
had suppoited his throne, and to whose assistance he might so soon 
be again obliged to have recourse. The commons however were still 
much below the rank of legislators ® Their petitions, though they 
received a verbal assent from the throne, were only the ludiments of 
laws, the judges were afterwards entrusted with the power of putting 
them into form ; and the king, by adding to them the sanction of his 
authority, and that sometimes without the assent of the nobles, bestowed 
validity upon them. The age did not lefine so much as to perceive 
the dangei of these irregulaiities. No man was displeased that the 
soveieign, at the desiie of any class of men, should issue an order 
which appeared only to concern that class, and his predecessors were 
so near possessing the whole legislative power that he gave no disgust 
by assuming it in this seemingly inoffensive manner. But time and 
farther experience gradually opened men's eyes, and corrected these 
abuses. It was found that no laws could be fixed for one order of 
men, without affecting the whole, and that the force and efficacy of 
laws depended entirely on the teims employed in woiding them. The 
house of peers, therefore, the most powerful older in the state, with 
reason, expected that their assent should be expressly granted to all 
public ordinances,^ and in the reign of Heniy V. the commons re- 

1 Ryley’s Placit Pari , pp 241, 242, etc ; Cotton’s Abndg , p 14. 

* Brady of Boros,, p «, from the records There is even an instance m the reign of 
Edward III when the king named all the deputies — Ibid , Ans to Petyt, p, 161 If he 
fairly named the most considerable and ci editable burgesses, little exception would be taken ; 
at, their business was not to check the king, but to reason with him, and consent to his 
demands. It was not till the reign of Richard II that the sheriffs were deprived of the power 
of omitting boroughs at pleasure Stat at Large, 5th Richard II , cap iv 

® Throughout the reign of Edvv I the assent of the commons is not once expiessed in any 
of the en ictmg clauses , noi in the reigns ensuing, till the 9 Edw III , nor in any of the 
enacting rlauses of 16 Rich II Nay even so low as Hen, VI , from the beginning till the. 
8th of his reign, the assent of the commons is not once expressed in any enacting clause. 
Pi ef. to Rufl head’s edit of the Statutes, p 7 If it should be asserted this very omission, 
proceeding, if you will, from caielessness, is a proof how little they were respected, the 
commons weie so little accustomed to transact public busineas, that they had no speaker till 
after the parliament 6th Edw. Ill (Prynne’s Pref to Cotton’s Abndg) not till the ist of 
Richard II in the opinion of most antiquaues. The commons were very unwilling to meddle 
in any state affairs, and commonly either referred themselves to the lords, or desired a select 
committee of that house to assist them, as appears from Cotton, sE III,n 5, 15E III, 
n, 17 , 2x E in , n s , 47 E III , n 5J 50E, HI , n 10, 51 E III , n 18 ; i R IL,n, la , 
2 R. IL, n. 12 , s R. II., n 34 , 2 pari , 6 R II , n 14 , 2 pari , 6 R IL, n 8, etc 

* In those instancei, found in Cotton’s Abndg., where the king appears to answer of himself 
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quired that no laws should be framed merely upon their petitions, 
unless the statutes were worded by themselves, and had passed their 
house in the form of a bill (Brady’s Answer to Petyt, p. 8?, from 
the records). » 

But as the same causes which had produced a partition of property 
continued still to operate, the number of knights and lesser barons, or 
what the English call the gentry, perpetually increased, and they sunk 
into a rank still more infenor to the great nobility. The equality of 
tenure was lost in the great infenority of power and property ; and the 
house of lepresentatives from the counties was gradually separated 
from that of the peers, and formed a distinct order m the state (Cot- 
ton’s Abndgjp 13). The growth of commerce, meanwhile, augmented 
the private wealth and^ consideration of the burgesses, the fiequent 
demands of the crown increased their public importance ; and as they 
resembled the knights of shires in one matenal circumstance, that of 
representing paiticular bodies of men, it no longer appeared unsuit- 
able to unite them together in the same house, and to confound their 
rights and piivileges.^ Thus the third estate, that of the commons, 
1 cached at last its present form; and as the country gentlemen made 
thenceforwards no scruple of appearing as deputies from the boroughs, 
the distinction between the members was entirely lost, and the lower 
house acquired thence a great accession of weight and importance in 
the kingdom. Still, however, the office of this estate was very different 
from that which it has since exercised with so much advantage to the 

the petitions of the commons, he probahly e^certed no more than that power which was long: 
inherent in the crown, of regulating matters by royal edicts or proclamation But no durable 
or general statute seems ever to have been made by the king from the petition of the commons 
alone, without the assent of the peers. It is more likely that the peers alone, without the 
commons, would enact statutes. 

i It was very agreeable to the maxims of all the feudal governments, that every order of the 
state should give their consent to the acts which more immediately concerned them , and as 
the notion of a political system was not then so well understood, the other orders of the state 
were often not consulted on these occasions In this reign even the merchants, though no 
public body, granted the king impositions on merchandise, because the first payments came 
out of their pockets They did the same in the reign of Edw. Ill , but the commons 
had then observed that the people paid these duties, though the merchants advanced them; 
and they therefore remonstrated against this practice —Cotton’s Abndg , p 39 The taxes 
imposed by the knights on the counties were always lighter than those which the burgesses 
laid on the boroughs , a presumption, that in votmg those taxes the knights and burgesses did 
not form the same house — Chancellor West’s Inquiry into the Manner of Creating Peers, p, 8. 
But there are so many proofs that those two orders of representatives were long separate, 
that it IS needless to insist on them Mr Carte, who had carefully consulted did rolls 01 
parliament, affirms that they never appear to have been united till the i6th of Edw III — 
Hist , vol 11 , p 451 But it IS certain that this union was not even then final ; in 1372, the 
burgesses acted by themselves, and voted a tax after tihe knights were dismissed — ^Tytrd, 
Hist , vol 111 , 734, from Rot. Claus 46 Edw III , n 9 In 1376 they were the knights alone 
> who passed a vote for the removal of Alice Pierce from the king’s person, if we may credit 
' Walsingham, p 189 There is an instance of a like kind in the reign of Rich. 11 — Cotton, 
p 193 The different taxes voted by these two branches of the lower house naturally kept 
them separate , but as their petitions had mostly the same object, namely, the redress of 
grievances, and the support of law and justice, both against the crown and the barons, this 
cause as naturally united them, and was the reason why they at last joined m one house for 
the dispatch of busmess. The barons had few petitions Their piivileges were of more ancient 
date, grievances seldom affected them; they were themselves the chief oppressors. In 
1333, the knights by themselves concurred with the bishops and barons in advising the king 
to stay his journey into Ireland. Here was a petition which regarded a matter of state, and 
was supposed to be above the capacity of the burgesses The knights, therefore, acted apart 
in this petition — Cotton, Abndg , p 13 Chief Baron Gilbert thinks, that the reason why 
taxes always began with the commons or burgesses was, that they were limited by the instruc- 
tions of their boroughs —Hist, of Excheq , p 37, 
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public. Instead of checking and controlling the authority of the king, 
they weie naturally induced to adhere to him, as the gieat fountain of 
law and justice, and to support him against the powei of the aristo- 
cracy, which at once was the source of oppression to themselves, and 
disturbed him m the execution of the laws. The king, m his turn, gave 
countenance to an order of men so useful and so little dangerous . the 
peers also were obliged to pay them some consideration and by this 
means the third estate, fonnerly so abject m England, as well as m all 
other European nations, rose by slow degiees to their present import- 
ance ; and in their progress made arts and commerce, the necessary 
attendants of liberty and equality, flounsh in the kingdom ^ 

What sufficiently proves, that the commencement of the house of 
burgesses, who are the tiue commons, was not an affair of chance, but 
arose from the necessities of the present situation is, that Edward at 
the very same time summoned deputies from the inferior clergy, the 
first that ever met in England,® and he requued them to impose taxes 
on their constituents for the public service. Formerly the ecclesiastical 
benefices bore no part of the burdens of the state . the Pope indeed 
of late had often levied impositions upon them he had sometimes 
granted this power to the sovereign ;* the king himself had, m the 
preceding year, exacted, by menaces and violence, a very grievous tax 


IThe chief argument from ancient authority for the opinion that the representation of 
boroughs pieceded the 49th of Hen HI , is the famous petition of the borough of St Albans, 
first taken notice of by Selden, and then by Petyt, Brady, Tyrrel, and others. In this 
petition, presented to parliament in the reign otEdw 11 , the town of St Albans asserts that 
though they held tn capite of the crown, and owed only for all other service, their attendance 
in parlnment, yet the sheriff had omitted them in his writs, whereas both m the reign of the 
king’s father, and all his predecessors, they had always sent members. Now, say the de- 
fenders of this opinion, if the commencement of the house of commons weie in Hen. HI 
reign, this expression could not have been used But hladox, Hist of Exch , pp 522, 523* 
524, has endeavoured, and with great reason, to destroy the authority of this petition, for the 
puipose alleged He asserts first, That there was no such, tenure in England as that of 
holding by attendance in parliament, instead of all other sei vice Secondly, That the boiough 
of St Albans never held of the crown at all, but was always demesne Land of the abbot. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that a petition which advances two falsehoods should contain one 
historical mistake, which indeed amounts only to an inaccurate and exaggerated expression , 
1:10 strange matter in ignorant burgesses of that age Accordingly St Albans continued still 
to belong to the abbot It never held of the ciown till after the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. But the assurance of these petitioners is remarkable They wanted to shake off the 
authority of their abbot, and to hold of the king , but were unwilling to pay any services 
even to the mown upon which they framed this idle petition, whicli later writers have made 
the foundation of so many inferences and conclusions From the tenor of the petition it 
appears that there was a close connection between holding of the crown, and being repre- 
sented in parliament, the latter had scarcely ever place without the former, yet we learn 
from Tyrrel's Append , vol iv , that there were some instances to the contrary It is not 
improbable that Edward followed the roll of the Earl of Leicester, who had summoned, 
without distinction, all the consideiable boroughs of the kingdom , among which there might 
be some few that did not hold of the mown Edward also found it necessary to impose taxes 
on all the boroughs m the kingdom without distinction This was a good expedient for 
augmenting his revenue We are not to imagine, because the house of commons have since 
become of great importance, that the first summoning of them would form any remarkable 
and striking epoch, and be generally known to the people even seventy or eighty years after 
So Ignorant were the generality of men in that age, that country burgesses would readily' 
imagine an innovation, seemingly so little material, to have existed from time immemorial, 
because it was beyond their own memory, and peihaps that of tlicir fathers Even the par- 
liament m the reign of Henry V say* that Ireland had, from the beginning of time, been 
subject to the crown of England (See Brady ) And surely, if anything interests the 
people above all others, it is war and conquests, with their dates and circumstances, 

®Abp Wake’s State of the Church of England, p. 235 , Brady of Boros., p. 34, Gilbert’s 
Hist of Exch , p 4d 

•Ann, Waveif , pp. 227, 228, T, Wykes, pp, 99, 120. 
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of half the revenues of the clergy • but as this precedent was danger- 
ous, and could not easily be repeated in a government which required 
the consent of the subject to any extiaordmary resolution, Edward 
found it more prudent to assemble a lower house of convocation, to 
lay before them his necessities, and to ask some supply. But on this 
occasion he met with difficulties. Whether that the clergy thought 
themselves the most mdependent body in the kingdom, or were dis- 
gusted by the former exorbitant impositions, they absolutely refused 
their assent to the king's demand of a fifth of their movables, and it 
was not till a second meeting, that, on their persisting m this refusal, 
he was willing to accept of a tenth The barons and knights granted 
him, without hesitation, an eleventh ; the burgesses a seventh But the 
clergy still scrupled to meet on the king's wnt; lest by such an instance 
of obedience they should seem to acknowledge the authority of the tem- 
poral powei and this compromise was at last fallen upon, that the king 
should issue his wnt to the archbishop , and that the archbishop should 
in consequence of it summon the cleigy, who, as they then appeared 
to obey their spiritual superior, no longei hesitated to meet m convo- 
cation. This expedient, however, was the cause why the ecclesiastics 
were sepaiated into two houses of convocation under their several arch- 
bishops, and formed not one estate, as in other countries of Europe ; 
which was at first the king’s intention (Gilbert's Hist, of Exch*, p. 51,54). 
' We now lelurn to the course of our narration. 

Edward, conscious of the reasons of disgust which he had given to 
the King of Scots, informed of the dispositions of that people, and 
expecting the most violent effects of their resentment, which he knew 
he had so well merited, employed the supplies, granted him by his 
people, m making preparations against the hostilities of his northern 
neighbour. When in this situation, he received intelligence of the 
treaty secretly concluded between John and Philip, and though 
uneasy at this concurrence of a French and Scottish war, he resolved 
not to encouiage his enemies by a pusillanimous behaviour, or by yield- 
ing to their united efforts. He summoned John to perform the duty of 
a vassal, and to send him a supply of forces against an invasion from 
France, with which he was then threatened: he next required, that the 
fortresses of Beiwick, Jedburgh, and Roxburgh, should be put into 
his hands as a security during the war*^ he cited John to appear in an 
English parhament to be held at Newcastle: and when none of these 
successive demands were complied with, he marched northward with 
numerous forces, 30,000 foot and 4000 horse, to chastise his rebellious 
vassal. The Scottish nation, who had little reliance on the vigour and 
abilities of their prince, assigned him a council of twelve noblemen, m 
whose hands the sovereignty was really lodged (Heming., vol i.,p. 75), 
and who put the country in the best posture of which the present dis- 
ti actions would admit. A great army, composed of 40,000 infantry, 
though supported only by 500 cavalry, advanced to the frontiers ; and 
after a fruitless attempt upon Carlisle, marched eastwards to defend 
those provinces which Edward was prepanng to attack. But some of 
the most considerable of the Scottish nobles, Robert Bruce the father and 
son, the Earls of March and Angus, prognosticating the ruin of their 

1 Rymer, voi. ii., p 692 ; Walsmg , p* 64 ; Hemmg , vpl 1,, p 84 j p, 286. 
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country, from the concurrence of intestine divisions and a foreign inva- 
sion, endeavoured here to ingratiate themselves with Edward, by an 
early submission j and the king encouraged by this favourable incident, 
led his anny into the enemies’ country, and (March 28) crossed the 
Tweed, without opposition, at Coldstream. He then received a mes- 
sage from John, by which that pnnce, having now procured, for himself 
and his Aation, Pope Celestine’s dispensation from former oaths, 
renounced the homage which had been done to England, and set 
Edwaid at defiance.^ This bravado was but ill supported by the mili- 
tary operations of the Scots. Berwick was already taken by assault : 
Sir Will. Douglas, the governor, was made prisoner: above 7000 of the 
garrison were put to the sword . and Edward, elated by this great ad- 
vantage, despatched Earl Warrenne with 12,000 men, to lay siege to 
Dunbar, which %vas defended by the flower of the Scottish nobility. 

The Scots, sensible of the importance of this place, which, if taken, 
laid their whole country open to the enemy, advanced with their main 
army, under the command of the Earls of Buchan, Lenox, and Marre, 
in order to relieve it. WaiTenne, not dismayed at the great superiority 
of their number, marched out (April 27) to give them battle. He 
attacked them with great vigour ; and as undisciplined troops, when 
numerous, are but the moie exposed to a panic upon any alarm, he 
soon threw them into confusion, and chased them off the field with 
great slaughter. The loss of the Scots is said to have amounted to 
20,000 menj the castle of Dunbar, with all its gauison, sui rendered 
next day to Edward, who, after the battle, had brought up the mam 
body of the English, and who now proceeded with an assured confi- 
dence of success. The castle of Roxbuigh was yielded by James, 
stewaid of Scotland ; and that nobleman, from whom is descended the 
i*oyal family of Stuart, was again obliged to swear fealty to Edward. 
After a feeble resistance, the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling opened 
their gates to the enemy. All the southern parts were instantly sub- 
dued by the English ; and, to enable them the better to reduce the 
northern, whose inaccessible situation seemed to give them some more 
security, Edward sent for a strong reinforcement of Welsh and Irish, 
who, being accustomed to a desultoiy kind of wax, were the best fitted 
to pursue the fugitive Scots into the recesses of their lakes and moun- 
tains. But the spirit of the nation was alieady broken by their mis- 
fortunes ; and the feeble and timid Bahol, discontented with his own 
subjects, and overawed by the English, abandoned all those resources 
which his people might yet have possessed m this extremity. He hast- 
ened to make his submissions to Edwaid; he expressed the deepest 
penitence for his disloyalty to his liege loid; and he made a solemn 
and irrevocable resignation of his crown into the hands of that 
monarch ® Edward marched noithwards to Aberdeen and Elgin, with- 
out meeting an enemy : no Scotchman approached him but to pay him 
submission and do him homage : even the turbulent Highlanders, ever 
refiactory to their own princes, and aveise to the restraint of laws, en- 
deavoured to prevent the devastation of their country, by giving him 
early proofs of obedience : and Edward, having bi ought the whole 

1 !Rymer, vol u., p 607 , Wahmg , p. 66 ; Hemmg , vol i , p. 92 

* kymer, vol. u,, p 718, Walsmg., p. 67 , Heming,, vol. j , p 99 , Tuvet, p 292. 
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Kngdom to a seeming state of tranquillity, letumed to the south with 
his arcny. There was a stone, to which the popular superstition of the 
Scots paid the highest veneration : all their kings were seated on it 
when they received the nte of inauguration; an ancient tradition 
assured them, that, wherever this stone was placed, their nation should 
always govern : and it was carefully preserved at Scone, as the true 
palladium of their monarchy, and their ultimate resouice amidst all 
their misfortunes. Edward got possession of it ; and earned it with 
him to England (Walsing., p. 68 ; Trivet, p. 299). He gave ordeis to 
destroy the records and all those monuments of antiquity which might 
preserve the memory of the independence of the kingdom, and refute 
the English claims of superiority. The Scots pretend that he also 
destroyed all the annals preserved m their convents : but it is not pro- 
bable that a nation so rude and unpolished should be possessed of any 
history which deseives much to be regretted. The great seal of Baliol 
was broken, and that prince himself was earned piisoner to London, 
and committed to custody m the Tower. Two years after, he was 
restored to liberty, and submitted to a voluntaiy banishment in France, 
where, without making any further attempts for the recovery of his 
royalty, he died in a piivate station. Earl Warrenne was left governor 
of Scotland (Rymer, vol. 11 , p. 726 ;* Tiivet, p. 295), Englishmen were 
entrusted V^rith the chief offices, and Edward, flattering himself that he 
had attained the end of all his wishes, and that the numerous acts of 
^fmud and violence which he had practised against Scotland, bad ter- 
minated in the final reduction of that kingdom, returned with his victo- 
rious army into England. 

An attempt which he made about the same time for the recovery of 
Guienne, was not equally successful He sent there an army of 7000 
men, under the command of his brother, the Eail of Lancaster That 
prince gained at first some advantages over the French at Bourdeaux, 
but he was soon after seized with a distemper, of which he died at 
Bayonne. The command devolved on the Earl of Lincoln, who was 
not able to peiform anything considerable during the rest of the cam- 
paign (Heming , vol. 1., p. 72, 73, 74). 

But the active and ambitious spirit of Edward, while his conquests 
brought such considerable accessions to the English monarchy, could 
not be satisfied, so long as Guienne, the ancient patrimony of his family 
was wrested from him by the dishonest artifices of the French monarch. 
Finding that the distance^^that province rendered all his efforts against 
it feeble and unceitam, W' purposed to attack France in a quarter 
where she appeared more Wli^rable ; and with this view he married his 
daughter Elizabeth to Jolfiir/-Eaii of Holland, and at the same time con- 
tracted an alliance with Guy, fearl of Flanders, stipulated to pay him 
the sum of 75,000/., and projected an invasion with their united forces 
upon Philip, their common enemy (Rymer, vol. ii., p. 761 ; Walsing , 
p. 68). He hoped that when he himself, at the head of the English, 
Flemish, and Dutch armies, reinforced by his German allies, to vhom 
he had promised or ’remitted considerable sums, should enter the 
frontiers of France, and threaten the capital itself, Philip would at last 
be obliged to relinquish his acquisitions, and purchase peace by the 
restitution of Guienne. But, in order to set this great machine in 
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The clergy had seen, in many instances, that Edward paid little 
regard to those numerous piivileges on which they set so high a value. 
He had (AD 1297) formerly seized, m an arbitrary manner, all the 
money and plate belonging to the churches and convents, and had 
applied them to the public service (Walsing., p. 65 ; Heming, vol. 
p 51); and they could not but expect more violent treatment on tgis 
shai-p refjsal, grounded on such dangerous principles. Instead of 
applying to the Pope for a relaxation of his bull, he resolved immedi- 
ately to employ the power in his hands , and he told the ecclesiastics, 
that since they lefused to support the civil government, they were un- 
worthy to receive any benefit from it ; and he would accordingly put 
them out of the protection of the laws This vigorous measure was 
immediately earned into execution (Walsing., p, 69; Heming, vol i, 
p 107). Oiders were issued to the judges to receive no cause bi ought 
before them by the clergy, to hem and decide all causes m which they 
were defendants ; to do every man justice against them , to do them 
j’ustice against nobody (M West , p. 429) The ecclesiastics soon found 
themselves in the most miseiable situation imaginable They could 
not remain in their own houses or convents for want of subsistence ; 
if they went abioad m quest of maintenance, they were dismounted, 
robbed of their horses and clothes, abused by eveiy ruffian, and no 
redtess could be obtained by them for the most violent mjmy. The 
primate himself was attacked on the highway, was stripped of his equip- 
age and furnituie, and was at last reduced to board himself, with ^ 
single servant, m the house of a country clergyman (Heming., vol. i., 
p. 109), The king meanwhile remained an mdiffeient spectator of all 
these violences ; and, without employing his officers in committing any 
immediate inj'ury on the priests, which might have appeared invidious 
and oppressive, he took ample vengeance on them for their obstinate 
refusal of his demands. Though the archbishop issued a general 
sentence of excommunication against all who attacked the persons or 
propel ty of ecclesiastics, it was not regarded; while Edward enjoyed 
the satisfaction of seeing the people become the voluntary instruments 
of his justice against them, and muie themselves to throw oft that 
respect for the sacred order by which they had so long been overawed 
and so long governed. 

The spuits of the clergy were at last broken by this harsh treatment. 
Besides, that the whole piovince of York, which lay nearest the danger 
that still hung over them fiom the Scots, voluntarily, from the hrst, 
voted a fifth of their movables; the Bishops of Salisbury, Ely, and 
some others, made a composition for the secular clergy within their 
dioceses , and they agreed not to pay the fifth, which would have beea 
an act of disobedience to Boniface's bull, but to deposit a sum equi- 
valent in some church appointed them , whence it was taken by the 
king's officers (Heming, vol. 1, pp. 108, 109; Chron Dunst, p. 653). 
Many particular convents and clergymen made payment of a like sum, 
and leceived the king’s protection (Chron Dunst., vol. m, p. 654). 
Those who had not ready money, entered into recognisances for the 
payment. And there was scarcely found one ecclesiastic in the kingdom 
who seemed willing to suffer, for the sake of lehgious privileges, this 
new species of martyrdom, the most tedious and languishmg of any, 

% 
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the most moitifying to spiritual pnde, and not rewarded by that crown 
of gloiy which the Church holds up with such ostentation to her 
devoted adhcients. 

But as the money granted by parliameint, though considerable, was 
not sufficient to supply the king's necessities, an6 that levied by 
compositions with the clergy came in slowly, Edward was ol;)Hged, for 
the obtaining of further supply, to exeit his arbitrary power, and to lay 
an oppressive hand on all orders of men m the kingdom* He limited 
the merchants in the quantity of wool allowed to be exported; and 
at the same time forced them to pay him a duty of forty shillings 
a sack, which was computed to be above the third of the value 
(Walsing., p. 69 ; Trivet, p. 296). He seized all the rest of the wool, 
as well as all the leather of the kingdom, into his hands, ^ and disposed 
of these commodities for his own benefit (Heming,, voL i., pp* 52, no) 
He requned the sheriffs of each county to supply him with 2000 
quarters of wheat, and as many of oats, which he peimitted them 
to seize wherever they could find them; the cattle and other com- 
modities necessary for supplying his army were laid hold of without 
the consent of the owners (Heming., vol. 1., p. in); and though he 
promised to pay afterwards the equivalent of all these goods, men saw 
but little probability that a pnnee who submitted so little to the 
limitations of law, could ever, amidst his multiplied necessities, be 
reduced to a strict observance of his engagements He showed at the 
same time an equal disicgaid to the principles of feudal law, by which 
all the lands of his kingdom were held ; in order to increase his army 
and enable him to support that great effort which he intended to 
make against Fiance, he required the attendance of every proprietor 
of land possessed of twenty pounds a year, even though he held not of 
the crown, and was not obliged by his tenure to perform any such 
seivice (Walsingham, p. 69). 

These acts of violence and of arbitral y power, nothwithstanding the 
great personal regard generally borne to the king, bred murmurs in 
every order of men; and it was not long ere some of the great nobility, 
jealous of their own privileges as well as of national liberty, gave 
countenance and authority to these complaints. Edward assembled 
on the sea-coast an aimy, which he purposed to send over to Gascony, 
while he himself should in person make an impression on the side of 
Flanders; and he intended to put these forces under the command of 
Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Heicford, the constable, and Roger Bigod, 
Eail of Norfolk, the maieschal of England. But these two powerful 
carls refused to execute his commands, and affirmed that they were 
only obliged by their office to attend his person in the wais. A 
violent aicercation ensued; and the king, in the height of his passion, 
addressing himself to the constable, exclaimed, ^ Sir earl, by God, you 
* shall cither go or haTig,' ‘ By God, sir king,' replied Heieford, H will 
' neither go nor hang' (Heming., vol. 1 , p. 112). And he immediately 
departed with the maresclial and thirty other considerable barons. 

Upon this opposition, the king laid aside the project of an expedition 
against Guicnnc, and assembled the foices which he himself purposed 
to tiansport into Flaiidcis. But the two eails, irritated in the contest 
and elated by imiiunity, pretending that none of their ancestors had 
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ever served m that country, refused to perform the duty of their office 
in mustering the amy (Rymer, vol 11., p, 783 , Walsmg., p. 70). The 
king, now finding it advisable to proceed with moderation, instead of 
attainting the earls, who possessed their dignities by hereditary right, 
appointed Thomas de Berkeley and Geoffrey de Geyneville, to act, in 
that emergence, as constable and mareschal (M. West., p. 430). He 
endeavoured to reconcile himself with the Church ; took the primate 
again into favour (Heming, voL 1 , p. 113); made him, in conjunction 
with Reginald de Grey, tutor to the prince, whom he intended to 
appoint guardian of the kingdom dunng his absence, and he even 
assembled a great number of the nobility in Westminster Hall, to whom 
he deigned to make an apology for his past conduct He pleaded the 
urgent necessities of the crown; his extreme want of money, his 
engagements from honour as well as interest to support his foreign 
allies ; and he promised, if ever he returned in safety, to redress all 
their giievances, to restore the execution of the laws, and to make 
all his subjects compensation for the losses which they had sustained. 
Meanwhile, he begged them to suspend their animosities ; to judge 
of him by his future conduct, of which, he hoped, he should be more 
master, to lemain faithful to his government, or if he penshed in 
the present war, to pieserve their allegiance to his son and successor 
(Heming., vol. 1 , p, 114 ; M. West, p 430) 

Theie were certainly, from the concurrence of discontents among 
the great, and grievances of the people, materials sufficient, in any 
^her period, to have kindled a civil war m England ; but the vigour 
and abilities of Edwaid kept every one in awe; and his dextenty, 
in stopping on the brink of danger, and retracting the measures to 
which he had been pushed by his violent temper and arbitrary pnnciples, 
saved the nation from so great a calamity The two great earls dared 
not to break out into open violence , they proceeded no further than 
framing a remonstrance, which was delivered to the king at Winchelsea, 
when he was ready to embark for Flanders They there complained 
of the violations of the great charter and that of forests ; the violent 
seizures of corn, leather, cattle, and above all, of wool, a commodity, 
which they affirmed to be equal in value to half the lands of the 
kingdom; the arbitrary imposition of forty shillings a sack on the 
small quantity of wool allowed to be exported by the merchants ; and 
they* claimed an immediate redress of il these grievances (Walsmg., 
p. 72 ; Heming., vol 1., p. ^115 ; Trivet, p. 302) The king told them 
that the greater parts of his council Were now at a distance, and without 
their advice he could not deliberate on measures of so great importance 
(Walsmg, p. 72; Heming., vol. 1., p. 117; Trivet, p 304). 

But the constable and mareschal, witlx the barons of their party, 
resolved to take advantage of Edward^s absence, and to obtain an 
explicit assent to their demands. When summoned to attend the 
parliament at London, they came with a great body of cavalry and 
infantry ; and before they would enter the city, required that the gates 
should be put into their custody (Heming, vol. i., p. 138). The 
primate, who secretly favoured all their pietensions, advised the 
council to comply ; and thus they became masters both of the young 
prince and of the resolutions of parliament Their demands, however, 
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^yele moderate; and such as sufficiently justify the purity of their 
intentions m all their past measures ; they only required, that the two 
charters should receive a solemn confirmation ; that a clause should be 
added to secure the nation for evei against all impositions and taxes 
without consent of paxhament; and that they themselves, and their 
adheients, who had refused to attend the king into Flanders, should be 
pardoned for the offence, and should be again received into favour.^ 
The Prince of Wales and his council assented to these terms ; and 
the charters were sent over to the king in Flandcis to be there confirmed 
by him. Edward felt the utmost reluctance to this measure, which, he 
apprehended, would for the future impose fetters on his conduct, 
and set limits to his lawless authority. On various pretences he 
delayed three days giving any answer to the deputies ; and when the 
pernicious consequences of his refusal were represented to him, he was 
at last obliged, after many mteinal stiuggles, to affix Ins seal to the 
charters, as also to the clause that bei caved him of the power which 
he had hitherto assumed of imposing aibitrary taxes upon the people. 
(Walsmgjp 74; Hemmg., vol i., p. 143) 

That we may finish at once this interesting tiansaction conceining 
the settlement of the chaiteis, we shall briefly mention the subsequent 
events which 1 elate to it The constable and maieschal, informed of 
the king’s compliance, weie satisfied; and not only ceased fiom 
distuibmg the goveinmeiit, but assisted the icgency with their power 
against the Scots, who had iisen m aims, and had thrown off the yoke 
of England (Hemmg, vol 1, p, 143). But being sensible that the 
smallest pretence would suffice to make Edwaid letract these detested 
laws, which, though they had often leccivcd the sanction both of king 
and paihament, and had been acknowledged during thieo reigns, wcie 
never yet deemed to have sufficient validity, they insisted that he 
should again confiim them on his return to England, and^ should 
thereby renounce all plea which he might derive fiom his residing m a 
foreign country, when he formeily affixed his seal to them (Hemmg , 
vol 1 , p. 159). It appeared that they judged aright of Edward's 
character and intentions ; he delayed this confirmation as long as 
possible* and when the fear of woise consequences obliged him again 
to comply, he expressly added a salvo for his royal dignity or pre- 
logative, which in effect enervated the whole foice of the chaiteis 
(Fleming , vol. z., pp. 167, 168). The two calls and their adherents left 
the paihament in disgust; and the king was constrained, on a futuie 
occasion, to giant to the people, without any subterfuge, a pure and 
absolute confiimation of those laws (Hemmg , vol, 1., p. 168), which 
were so much the object of their passionate affection. Even further 
securities weie then provided for the establishment of national privileges. 
Thiee knights were appointed to be chosen in each county, and w^-erc 
invested with the power of punishing, by fine and imprisonment, every 
transgression or violation of the charters (Hemmg., vol. 1 , p. 170). A 
precaution which, though it was soon disused, as encroaching too 
much on royal pierogativc, proves the attachment which the English, 
in that age, bore to hbeity, and their well-giounded jealousy of the 
arbitrary disposition of Edward. 

1 Walsmij , p 73 ; Heming,, vol. x , pp 13S, 140, 141 , Tuvet, p, 308 
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The work, however, was not yet entirely finished and complete. In 
order to execute the lesser charter, it was requisite, by new perambu- 
lations, to set bounds to the loyal forests, and to disafforest all land 
which former encroachments had comprehended within their limits. 
Edward discoveied the same reluctance to comply with this equitable 
demand ; and it was not till after many delays on his part, and many 
solicitations and requests, and even menaces of war and violence^ on 
the part of the barons, that the pei ambulations were made and exact 
boundaries fixed by a jur>^ m each county, to the extent of his forests 
(Hemmgford, voL i., p 171; M. West, pp. 431, 433). Had not his 
ambitious and active temper raised him so many foreign enemies, 
and obliged him to have recourse so often to the assistance of his 
subjects, It is not likely that those concessions could ever have been 
extorted from him 

But while the people, after so many successful struggles, deemed 
themselves happy m the secuie possession of their privileges, they were 
surprised in 1305 to find that Edwaid had secretly applied to Rome, 
and had piocuied from that mercenary court an absolution from all 
the oaths and engagements which he had so often leiterated to ob- 
serve both the charters There aie some historians (Brady, vol 11 , 
p. 84; Caite, vol 11., p 292) so ciedulous as to imagine that this peril- 
ous step was taken by him for no other purpose than to acquire the 
merit of granting a new confiimation of the charters, as he did soon 
after; and a confirmation so much the more unquestionable, as it could 
never after be invalidated by his successors on pretence of any force or 
violence which had been imposed upon him. But besides, that this 
might have been done with a better grace if he had never applied for 
any such absolution, the whole tenor of his conduct proves him to be 
little susceptible of such refinement m patriotism ; and this very deed 
Itself, in winch he anew confirmed the chaiters, cames on the face of 
it a very opposite presumption. Though he ratified the charters in 
general, he still took advantage of the papal bull so far as to invalidate 
the late perambulations of the forests, which had been made with such 
care and attention, and to reserve to himself the power, in case of 
favouiable incidents, to extend as much as formerly those arbitrary 
jurisdictions If the power was not m fact made use of, we can only 
conclude that the favourable incidents did not offer. 

Thus, after the contests of nearly a whole century, and these ever 
accompanied with violent jealousies, often with public convulsions, the 
Great Charter was finally established; and the English nation have 
the honour of extorting by their perseverance this concession from the 
ablest, the most warlike, and the most ambitious of all their princes.® 
It is computed that above thirty confirmations of the charter were at 
different times required of several kings, and granted by them in full 
parliament ; a precaution which, while it discovers some ignorance of 

iWalsing;., p 80 We are told byTyrrel, vol lu.p 145, from tbe Chroo of St Albans, 
that the barons, not content with the execution of the charter of forevts^ demanded of Edward 
as high terms as had been imposed on ius father by the Earl of Leicester . but no other 
histonan mentions this particular 

3 It must, however, be remarked, that the kii^ never forgave the chief actors in this transac- 
tion , and he found means afterwards to oblige both the constable and mareschal to resign 
then offices into his hands The former received a new grant of it ; but the office of mareschal 
was given to Ihomas of Brotherton, the king's second son. 
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the true nature of law and government, proves a laudable jealousy of 
national privileges in the people, and an extreme anxiety lest contiary 
precedents should evei be pleaded as an authority for infimgmg them* 
Accordingly we find that, though arbitrary practices often prevailed, 
and were even able to establish themselves into settled customs, the 
validity of the Great Charter was never afterwards formally disputed;, 
and that grant was still regarded as the basis of English government, 
and the sure rule by which the authonty of every custom was to be 
tried and canvassed. The jurisdiction of the Star Chamber, martial 
law, imprisonments by warrants from the pnvy-council, and other 
practices of a like nature, though established for several centuries, 
were scarcely ever allowed by the English to be parts of their constitu- 
tion; the affection of the nation for libeity still prevailed over all 
precedent, and even all political reasoning , the exercise of these 
powers, after being long the source of seciet murmurs among the 
people, was, in fulness of time, solemnly abolished as illegal, at least 
as oppiessive, by the whole legislative authority 

To return to the pcuod fiom which this account of the charters has 
led us . though the king’s impatience to appear at the head of his 
armies in Flanders made him overlook all consideiations, either of 
domestic discontents oi of commotions among the Scots , ms em- 
baikation had been so long retaided by the vaiious obstructions 
till own in his way, that he lost the piopci season foi action, aim aitci 
his anival made no pi ogress against the enemy The King of Fi ance, 
taking advantage of his absence, had bioken into the Low Countiics ; 
had defeated the Flemings in the battle of Fumes , had made himself 
master of Lisle, St Oracr, Courtrai, and Ypies, and seemed m a situa- 
tion to take full vengeance on the Earl of Flandeis, his lebellious 
vassal. But Edwaid, seconded by an English aimy of 50,000 men 
(for this IS the number assigned by histoiians) (Hemmg, vol. 1., p 140), 
was able to stop the caieer of his victoiics, and Philip, finding all the 
weak resources of his kingdom already exhausted, beg^ to dicad a 
reverse of foitune, and to apprehend an invasion on France itself. 
The King of England, on the other hand, disappointed of assistance 
from Adolph, King of the Romans, which he had purchased ot a. very 
high price, and finding many urgent calls for his presence in England, 
was desirous of ending, on any honouiablc terms, a war which saved 
only to divert his face from the execution of more important projects. 
This disposition in both monarchs soon pioduced a cessation ot hos- 
tilities for two years, and engaged them to submit their differences to 
the arbitration of Pope Boniface. ^ 

Boniface was among the last of the sovereign pontiffs that exeicised 
an authority over the temporal jurisdiction of piinces; and these exor- 
bitant pretensions, which he had been tempted to assume from the 
successful example of his predecessors, but of which the season was 
now past, involved him in so many calamities, and were attended wiui 
$0 unfortunate a catastrophe, that they have been secretly abandoned, 
though never openly relinquished, by his successors in the apostolic 
chair. Edward and Philip, equally jealous of papal claims, took care 
{a.D* 1298) to inscit in their reference that Boniface was made judge 
of the difference by their consent, as a piivate poison, not by any right 
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of his pontificate ; and the Pope, without seeming to be offended at 
this mortifying clause, proceeded to give a sentence between them, in 
which they both acquiesced.^ He brought them to agree that their 
union should be cemented by a double marnage that of Edward him- 
self, who was now a widower, with Margaret, Philipps sister; and that 
of the Prince of Wales with Isabella, daughter of that monarch 
(Rymer, vol ii., p 823). Philip was likewise willing to restore Guienne 
to the English, which he had indeed no good pretence to detain ; but 
he insisted that the Scots and their king, John Baliol, should, as his 
allies, be comprehended in the treaty, and should be restored to their 
liberty. The difference, after several disputes, was compromised by 
their making mutual sacrifices to each other. Edwaid agreed to 
abandon his ally, the Earl of Flanders, on condition that Philip should 
treat m like manner his ally, the King of Scots The prospect of con- 
quering these two countries, whose situation made them so commo- 
dious an acquisition to the respective kingdoms, pievailed over all 
other considerations ; and though they weie both finally disappointed 
in their hopes, their conduct was very reconcilable to the principles of 
an interested policy. This was the fiist specimen which the Scots had 
of the French alliance, and which was exactly conformable to what a 
smaller power must always expect, when it blindly attaches itself to the 
will and ‘fortunes of a greatei. That unhappy people, now engaged in 
a brave, though unequal contest for their liberties, were totally aban- 
doned by the ally in whom they reposed their final confidence, to the 
will of an imperious conqueror. 

Though England, as well as other European countries, was, in its 
ancient state, very ill qualified for making, and still worse for main- 
taining conquests, Scotland was so much mfenor in its internal force, 
and was so ill situated for receiving foreign succours, that it is no won- 
der Edward, an ambitious monarch, should have cast his eye on so 
tempting an acquisition, which brought both security and greatness to 
his native country. But the instruments whom he employed to main- 
tain his dominion over the northern kingdom weie not happily chosen, 
and acted not with the requisite prudence and moderation in recon- 
ciling the Scottish nation to a yoke* which they bore with such extreme 
reluctance. Warrenne, retiring into England on account of his bad 
state of health, left the administration entirely in the hands of 
Oimesby, who was appointed justiciary of Scotland, and Ciessmgham, 
who bore the office of treasurer ; and a small military force remained 
to i^ecure the precanous authority of those ministers The latter had 
no other object than the amassing of money by rapine and injustice , 
the former distinguished himself by the ngour and severity of his 
temper; and both of them, treating the Scots as a conquered people, 
made them sensible too early of the gnevous servitude into which they 
had fallen. As Edward required that all the propnetors of land should 
swear fealty to him ; every one who refused or delayed giving this tes- 
timony of submission, was outlawed and imprisoned, and punished 
without mercy; and the bravest and most generous spirits of the 
nation were thus exasperated to the highest degree against the Eng- 
lish government.® 

Rym^r, vol. n , p. 817 , Hemin^ , vol i , p 14^ , Trivet, p 310, 

* Walsing., p. 70 ; Henung*, vol i,, p. 118 , Tnvet, p. 299. 
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Theie was one William Wallace, of a small fortune, but descended 
of an ancient family m the West of Scotland, whose courage promiited 
him to undei take, and enabled him finally to accomplish, the dcspm.iK 
attempt of dchveung his native countiy horn the dominion of foreignei 
This man, whose valorous exploits are the objects of just admiruthm, 
but have been much exaggciated by the imditions of his countrymen, 
had been provoked by die insolence of an English officer to put him to 
death j and finding himself obnoxious on that account to the scveiliy 
of the administration, he fled into the woods and offeicd himself as a 
leader to all those whom their ciimes, or bad fortune, oi avowed hatred 
of the English, had reduced to a like necessity. He was endowed 
with gigantic force of body, with heroic courage of mind, with disin- 
terested magnanimity, with inci edible patience, and ability to bear 
hunger, fatigue, and all the seventies of the seasons; and he soon 
acquired among those desperate fugitives that autlionty to which liis 
virtues so justly entitled him. Beginning with small attempts, in whicii 
he was always successful, he gradually piocccdcd to more momentous 
enterpnses, and he discovered equal caution in seeming his followcis, 
and valour m annoying the enemy. By his knov\ ledge of the countiy 
he was enabled, when puisucd,to insuie a reticat among the morasses 
or forests or mountains; and again collecting Ins clispoisc<l associates, 
he unexpectedly appealed in another quaitci and siiipused ami routed 
and put to the sword the unwaiy English. Evci y day bi ought accounts 
of Ins great actions, winch were xcccivcd with no "less fiivoui by his 
countrymen than tenor by the enemy. All those who thasted uftei 
mihtaiy fame weie desiious to paitakc of his icnown. Ihs successful 
valour seemed to vindicate the nation fiom the ignominy into whieli it 
had fallen by its tame submission to the English. And though no 
noblemen of note ventiucd as yet to join Ins p*irty, he had gained a 
general confidence and attachment w'hich buth and foitune arc nut 
alone able tp confer. 

Wallace having by many foitunatc cntcipiiscs bi ought the valour of 
his followers to correspond to his own, xcsolved to strike a decisive 
blow against the English govcinmcnt, and he concerted the plan of 
attacking Ormesby at Scone, and of taking vengeance on him for all 
the violence and tyianny of which he had been guilty. The justiciary, 
apprised of his intentions, fled hastily into England, all the othci 
officers of that nation imitated his example, then terror added alacritv 
and courage to the Scots, who betook themselves to arms in cveiy 
quarter. Many of the puncipal baions, and among the rest SiV 
William Douglas (Walsmg, p. 70; ileming., vol, 1., p. iicS), opciiK 
countenanced Wallace's party; Robert Jiuicc sccielly fiivomed ami 
promoted the same cause; and the Scots sliaking off their fetteis, pre- 
pared themselves to defend by an united efloi t that libei ty which they 
had so unexpectedly recovered from the hands of then oppiessois. 

But Warrenne, collecting an army of 40,000 men in the North of 
England, detei mined to re-establish his authouty ; and he endeavomed, 
by the celerity of his armament and of his maich, to compensate for 
his past negligence, which had enabled the Scots to thiow off the 
English government. He suddenly entcied Annandalc, and came up 
with the enemy at Irvine, befoie their foiccs weic fully collected and 
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before they bad put themselves m a posture of defence. Many of the 
.Scottish nobles, alauned with their dangeious situation, heic submitted 
to the English, icnewed then oaths of fealty, piomised to delivei host- 
ages for their good behaviour, and icceivcd a pardon for past offences 
(lleming., vol. u, pp. rei, 122) Others who had not yet declared them- 
selves, such as the Stcwaid of Sco Lind and the Kail of Lenox, joined, 
though with icluctance, the English lumy, and waited a favourable 
oppoitunity for cmbiacmg the cause of their disticsscd countrymen. 
lUit Wallace, whose authoiity over his retaincis was more fully con- 
fumed by the absence of the gicat nobles, pciscveicd obstinately in Ins 
pin pose; and finding himself unable to give battle to the enemy, he 
maichcd noithwaids with an intention ot prolonging the war and of 
tinning to his advantage the situation of that mountainous and barren 
country. When Wauenno advanced to Stilling, he found Wallace en- 
camped at CambubUnincth, on the opjjasite banks of the Forth; and 
being continually uiged by the impatient Cicssmgham, who was actu- 
ated Imth by peisonal and national annnosilies against the Scots 
(Htuning., vol. c, p. 137), be prepaied to attack them lu that position, 
whicli Wallace, no less piudeni than couiagemis, had chosen for liis 
army (on the i rth Sept., 1.^)7), lu spite ot the remonstiances of Sir 
Ktchartl bundy, a Hcolclimiin ol biitluuul family, who siiictsely adhered 
to the English, he oidered Ins anny to pass a bridge which layover 
the Forth ; but he was soon convinced by fatal expel lencu of the error 
of his romUict. Wallace, allowing sm*h niimljeis oi the English to 
]iass as he thought ]nopct, attacked them before they weie fully tormed, 
put them to lout, pushed part ol them info the river, destroyed the 
rest by the t‘dj;e of the .swmd, and gained a complete victory over 
themd Among tin' slain was CVessingham himself, whose memoiy 
was ho extremely odious to the Scots Unit tiny Hayed his desul body, 
and made saddles and pJtUis of his skm (Uemmg., vol 1 , p. 130), War- 
renne finding the leuuuiuler of his army much dismayed by this misfui- 
tune, was oldiged again to evacuate the kingdom and letiie into 
Englaiul "Fhe castles of Koxburgh and Beiwick, ill hntified and feebly 
deftMuled, fell soon aftci into the hands of the Scots. 

Wallace, umvei sally reveled as the dehyciei ot bis countiy, now 
leceived fiom the hands of hisfolloweibthe dignity of legentorguauUan 
luulei the c.iptive llaliol ; ami finding that the chsoi ders of war as well as 
the unfavouiablc seasons had pioduced a famine ui Scotland, he urged 
his aimy to march into England, to subsist at the expense of the cneniy, 
and to icvengo all past injuries liy letaluUing on that lioslilc nation. 
The Scots, wiio devnneU eveiything possible under such a leader, joy- 
fully attended lus call Wallace, hi caking into the nurthein counties 
during tlie winter season, laid cvciy place waste with hre and sword; 
and after extending on all sides without ojiposition the fury of his 
ravages, as far as the bishopric of Dm ham, he 1 etui ned, loaded with 
spoils and ci owned with gloiy, into his own country (Hcmuig., vol I, 
pp, 131, 132, 133). The disordeis which at that time iprevailcd in Kn- 
giantl fiom the refiactoiy behaviour of the constable and inaieschnl, 
made it impossible to collect an army .sidficient to icsist the enemy, 
and exposed the nation to this loss and dishonoui;, 

1 WalsiUg,, p. 7'| , HemiBK., vol. 1,, rji ra;, x«8, 1^9 ; Tu\et, p ^107, 
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But Edwaid, who icccived in Flanders intelligence of these events, 
and had aheady concluded a truce with France, now hastened over 
to England, m certain hopes by his activity and valour not only of 
wiping on this disgiace, but of recovering the impoitant conquest of 
Scotland, which he always regaided as the chief gloiy and advantage 
of his icign He appeased the murmuis of his people by concessions 
and pi onuses; he restoicd to the citizens of London the election of 
tneir own magistrates, of which they had been beieaved in the latter 
pait of his father's reign , he ordered stiict inquiry to be made concern- 
ing the corn and other goods which had been violenty seized before 
ins departure, as if he intended to pay the value to the owners (Rymer, 
VOL n., p. 813) ; and making public professions of confiiming and ob- 
semng the charters, he regained the confidence of the discontented 
nobles, jtiavmg by all these popular arts rendered himself entirely 
master of his people, he collected the whole military force of England, 
Wales, and Iieland, and inarched with an army of near a hundred 
thousand combatants to the northern frontiers. 

Nothing could have enabled the Scots to resist, but for one season, 
so mighty a power, except an entuc union among themselves; but as 
they were depnved of ihcir king, wdiosc personal qualities even when 
he was present, appeared so contemptible, and had left among his sub- 
jects no principle of attachment to him 01 his family factions, jealousies, 
and animosities unavoidably aiosc among the gieat, and disliactod all 
thcir councils. The elevation of Wallace, though pin chased by so 
gicat nieiit and such eminent sci vices, was the object of envy to the 
nobility, who icpined to see a piivatc gentleman laised above them by 
his lank, and still moie by his gloiy and icputation. Wallace himself, 
sensible of their jealousy, and dreading the lum of his country from 
those intestine discords, voluntaiily icsigncd his authoiity, and re- 
tained only the command over that body of his followers who being 
accustomed to victory under his standard, refused to follow into the 
held any otlwr leader. The chief power devolved on the Steward of 
bcotland and Comyn of Badcnoch, men of eminent birth, under whom 
the great chieftains wore more willing to soive in defence of their 
country. The two Scottish commanders collecting their several forces 
froin every quarter, fixed their station at Falkiik, and purposed thcic 
to abide the assault of the English. Wallace was at the head of a 
thud body which acted under his command The Scottish aimy 
placed their pikemon along their front; lined the intervals between 
the mrcc bodies with aichcis; and dicading the gicat superiority of 
the English m cavalry, endeavouicd to secure their fiont by pallisacloes, 
tied together by lopes (Walsing., p 75 ; Heming., vol. i./ p. 163). In 
this disposition they expected the appioach of the enemy. 

riic king, when he anived m sight of the Scots, was pleased with 
the piospcct of being able by one decisive stroke to deteimine the for- 
tune of the wai ; and dividing his army also into Ihiee bodies, he led 
them to the attack. The English archers, who began about 
this time to suipass those of othei nations, first chased the Scottish 
Dowmen off the field; then pouiing in then an ows among the pikemen, 
who were cooped up within their mtrenchments, threw them into#dis-’ 
order, and rendered the assault of the English pikcmcn and cavalry 
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more easy and successful. The whole Scottish army was brokcxi, and 
chased off the field with great slaughlei, which the historians, attend- 
ing more to the exaggerated relations of the populace than to the pro- 
bability of things, make amount to 50,000 or 60,000 men.* It is only 
ceitain that the Scots never suffered a gicatcr loss in any action, nor 
one which seemed to threaten more inevitable rum to their country. 

In this general rout of the army, Wallace’s military skill and presence 
of mind enabled him to keep his troops entire; and retiring behind the 
Cairon, he marched leisurely along the banks of that small river, 
which protected him from the enemy. ^ Young Bruce, who had already 
given many proofs of his aspiimg genius, but who served hitherto in 
the English army, appeared on the opposite banks ; and distinguishing 
the Scottish chief, as well by his majestic poit, as by the intrepid 
activity of his behaviour, called out to him, and dcsiied a shoit confer- 
ence. He here represented to Wallace the fruitless and ruinous cntei- 
piisc in which he was engaged; and cndcavouicd to bend his inflexible 
spirit to submission under superior power and superior foitune: he in- 
sisted on the unequal contest between a weak state, depuved of its head 
and agitated by intestine discord, and a mighty nation, conducted by 
the ablest and most martini inonaich of the age, and possessed of evciy 
resource cither for piotracting the war, or for pushing it with vigour 
and activity; if the love of his country were his motive for persever- 
ance, his obstinacy tended only to prolong her misery; if he carried 
his views to private grandeur and ambition, ho might reflect that, even 
if Edwaid should withdi aw his aimics, it appealed from past experi- 
ence, that so many haughty nobles, pioud or the pre-eminence of their 
families, would never submit to pcisonal mciit, whose superiority they 
were less inclined to regard as an object of admiration, than as a 
reproach and injuiy to them'sclves. To these exhortations Wallace 
replied, that, if he had hitherto acted alone as the champion of his 
country, it was solely because no second or competitor, or what he 
lather wished, no leader had yet appealed to place himself m that 
honourable station ; that the blame faycntiiely on the nobility, and 
chiefly on Bruce himself, who, uniting personal merit to dignity of 
family, had c1cs<‘j ted the post, which both nature and fortune, by such 
poweiful calls, invited him to assume; that the Scots, possessed of 
such a head, would, by their unanimity and concord, have sin mounted 
the chief difficulty under winch they now labouicd, and might hope, 
notwithstanding their present losses, to oppose successfully all the 
power and alnliliesof Edward; that Heaven itself could not set a more 
gloiious prize before the eyes cither of virtue or ambition, than to join 
m one object, the acquisition of loyalty with the defence of national 
independence; and that as the interests of his country, more than those 
of a brave man, could never be sincerely cultivated by a sacrifice of 
liberty, he himself was detci mined, as far as possible, to prolong not 
her misery, but her freedom ; and was desirous that his own life, as well 
as the existence of the nation, might terminate, when they could no 
otherwise be preserved than by receiving the chains of a haughty vic- 
tor. The gallantry of these sentiments, though delivered by an armed 

I Watimj; , p. 76 ; T. p ; Ileming., vol. pp. 16 % 164, ; Trivet, p. 
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enemy, struck the gcncious mind of Biuce; the flame was convoyed 
fiom the bieast of one heio to that of another; he repented o( h s 
engagements with Edward; and opening his eyes to the honoui able 
path pointed out to him by Wallace, secretly dotenmned to seise the 
ill St opportumty of embracing the cause, however desperate, of ms op- 

The^subjection of Scotland, notwithstanding this great victory of Ed- 
waid, was not yet entiiely completed. The English aimy, after reducing 
the southern provinces, was (a,d. 1299) obliged to retire 
piovisions ; and left the northern counties m the hands of the natives. 
The Scots, no less enraged at their present defeat, than elated by their 
past victories, still maintained the contest for liberty , but being fully 
sensible of the great mfenoiity of their force, they cndeavouied, by 
applications to foreign courts,toprocuic to themselves sonje assistance. 
The supplications of the Scottish ministers were rejected by Philip ; 
but were more successful with the couit of Rome, Boniface, pleased 
with an occasion of exerting his authority, wiote a letter to h-dwarci, 
exhorting him to put a stop to his oppicssions on Scotland, and cuS' 
playing all the proofs, such as they had piobably been fninishtd hint 
by the Scots themselves, foi the ancient independence of that kingdom 
(Rymer, vol. li., p. 844). Among othei aigumcnts, hinted at above, he 
mentioned the licaty conducted and finished by Ldwaid himsil , 
the marriage of his son with the hciiess of Scotland, ^ 
would have been absurd, had he been supcuoi loid of the UiUKdom, 
and had possessed by the feudal law the light of disposing of his wau 
in mainage. He mentioned scvcial othci stiiking facts winch Rll 
within the compass of Edwaid’s own knowledge, paiticulaily, lhai 
Alexander, when he did homage to the king, openly and cxpiessly de- 
clared in his picsencc, that he swoic fealty not for Ins ciown, but toi 
the lands which he held in England . and the Popes letter might have 
passed for a reasonable one, had he not subjoined his own claim to be 
liege lord of Scotland; a claim which had not once been hcaul of, but 
which, with a singular confidence, he asseitcd to^ be fiill, entue, una 
denved from the most remote antiquity The affiimativc stvle, wlucli 
had been so successful with him and his piecleccsbois m spintmu coni* 
tests, was nevei before abused after a more cgicgious mannci in any 

*^*Thrrc|fly> (a.d. 1301) Eclwaicl made to Boniface’s kttci, con- 
tains paiticulais no less singulai and icinmkable (Ibid., p. 8O3}. in- 
there pi oves the supeiionty of England by histoiical fiicts, deciun‘i l 
fiom the period of BiuUis, the Trojan, who, he said, founded the biitidi 
monarchy m the age of Eli and Samuel; he suppoits his position by 
all the events which passed m the island befoic the aiuv.il 01 the 
Romans ; and after laying gicat stress on the cMcnsive dominions and 
heroic victones of King Arthui, he vouchsafes at last to descend io the 
time of Edwaid the Elder, with which, in his speech to the states ol 
Scotland, he had chosen to begin his claim of supenouty lie asseils 
it to be a fact, notorious and confiimed by the records of antiquity, that 

story *is told by all the Scotch wnters; though it must be Uiat Tnvn 

and Hemmi^rd, authois of good credit, both agree that Bruce was not at that time un 
Edward’s army. 
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the English nionarchs had often confcuccl the kingdom of Scotland on 
their own subjects, had dctlnoncd these vassal kings when unfaithful 
to them ; and had substituted others in their stead. He displays with 
great pomp the full and complete homage which William had done to 
IleniylL; without mentioning the foimal abolition of that extorted 
deed by King Richaid, and the renunciation of all future claims of the 
same natuie* Yet this paper he begins with a solemn appeal to the 
Almighty, the searcher of heaits, for his own fiim persuasion of the , 
justice of his claim ; and no less than a hundred and foui barons, as- 
sembled in pailiament at Lincoln, concur in maintaining befoie the 
Pope, under their seals, the validity of these pietensions ^ At the same 
time, however, they take caic to infoim Boniface, that, though they 
had justified then cause before him, they did not acknowledge him for 
then judge: the ciown of England was fiec and soveicign ; they had 
swoin to maintain all its royal piciogalivcs, and would never permit 
the king himself, wtic he willing, to lelinquish its independency. 

That neglect, almost total, of tuith and justice, which sovereign 
states discover m thcii tiansaclions with each olhei, is an evil universal 
and inveleiate ; is one ipeat source of the miseiy to which tlic human 
laco IS continually exposed; and it maybe doubted whethei, in many 
instances, it be found in the end to contribute to the interests of those 
piinccs themselves who thus saciifice their integrity to their politics* 
As few nionarchs have lain under stronger temjitaticms to violate the 
principles of cciuity than JC<hvaulin liis transactions with Scotland; 
so never were tliey violated with less sciuplc and reserve; yet hm 
vantages weic hithcito precaiious and unccitain; and the Scots, once 
loused to aims and imued to wai, began (A.n. 1302) to appear a for- 
midable enemy, even to this militaiyaiul ambitious monarch. They 
chose John Cummin foi their regent; and not content with maintain- 
'i ng their independence in the nmthent parts, they made incursions 
into the southern counties, which Edwaul imagined he had totally sub- 
dued. John do Segrave, whom he had left guaulian of Scotland, led 
<m army to oppose them; and lying at Roslin, near Edinbuigli, sent 
out (a.I). 1303, Feb, 24) his foiccs in three divisions, to piovulc them- 
selves with fouige and subsistence from the neighbourhood. One party 
was suddenly attacked by the icgcnt and Sii Sunon l^'iasei , and being 
impiepaied, was immediately louted and pursued with gieat slaughter* 
I'he few that escajicd, flying to the second division, gave warning of 
the approach of the enemy; the soldieis lan to then arms, and were 
immediately led on to take revenge foi the death of then countrymen. 
The Scots, elated with the advantage already obtained, made a vigorous 
impiession upon them, the English, animated with a thirst of ven- 
geance, maintained a stout icsistance; the victory was long undecided 
between them; but at last declared itself entirely m favour of the 
former, who broke the English, and chased them to the third division, 
now advancing with a hasty march to suppoit their distressed compan- 
ions, Many of the Scots had fallen in the two first actions ; most of 
them were wounded ; and all of them extremely fatigued by the long 
continuance of the combat: yet were they so transported with success 

iRymer, vol. ii., p. 87$; 8s; Hemmg., voL p. 186; Tnvet, p. 330; 
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and militaiy rage, that, having suddenly recovered their oi-der, and 
arming the Mowers of their camp with the spoils of the slaughteicd 
enemy, they diove with fury upon the ranks of the dismayed English. 
Ihe favourable moment decided the battle, which the Scots, had they 
met _wth a steady resistance, were not long able to maintain; the 
English were chased off the field; thiee victoiies were thus gained in 
oneday(Hemmg.,voI.i.,p. 197). And the renown of these gi*eat exploits, 
seconded by the favourable dispositions of the people, soon maefe the 
^ regent master of all the fortresses of the south ; and it became neces- 
saty for Edward to begin anew the conquest of the kingdom. 

The king prepared himself for this entei prise with his usual vigour 
and abilities. He assembled both a great fleet and a great army: and 
entering the frontiers of Scotland, appeared with a force which the 
enerny could not think of resisting m the open field; the English navy, 
which sailed along the coast, secured the army from any danger of 
famine; Edward’s vigilance preserved it from surprises, and by this 
prudent disposition they marched victorious from one extremity of the 
othei, xavaging the open country, reducing all the cas- 
tles (Ibid, p. 205), and icceiving the submissions of all the nobility, 
even mose of Comyn the regent. The most obstinate resistance was 
made by the castle of Brechin, defended by Sir Thomas Maule; and 
the place opened not its gates, till the death of the governor, by dis- 
couraging the gairison, obliged them to submit to the fate which had 
overwhelmed the rest of the kingdom. Sir William Wallace, though 
he attended the English aimy in their march, found but few oppor- 
tunities of signalizing that valour which had formcily made him so 
terrible to his enemies 


Edwai'd, having completed his conquest, which employed him during 
the space of near two years, now undertook the moie difficult work of 
settling the count! y, of establishing a new foim of government, and of 
marking his acquisition durable to the crown of England. He seems 
to ha ve earned matters to extremity against the natives; he abrogated 
all the Scottish laws and customs; he endeavoured to substitute the 
English m their place; he entuely lamd or destroyed all the monu- 
ments of antiquity, such lecoids or histones as had escaped his former 
search were now burnt or dispersed; and he hastened, by too prccipi- 
tate ^teps, to abolish entirely the Scottish name, and to sink it finally 
la that of the English. ^ 

Edward, however, still deemed his favomite conquest exposed to 
some danger so long as Wallace was alive, and being ‘prompted both 
by icvcngc and policy, he employed eveiy art to discover his retreat, 
t master of his peison. At fast that hardy wanior, who 

was detci mined, amidst the universal slavery of his count! ymen* still 
il? Edward’s hands ])y 

f I fnend, whom he had made acquainted with the 

The king, whose natural biavery and mag- 
^ to respect like qualities m an enemy, 

acts of violence committed by Wallace dining the 
resolved to (a.d 1305) overawe the Scots by an 
ordeicd Wallace to be earned in cliainJs to 
London, to be tried as a icbel and traitor, though he had mwt 
made submissions, or sworn fealty to England, and (Aug. 23) to bo 
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c'jecuted on Tower Hill. This was the unwoithy fate of a hero, who, 
through a course of many ycais, had, with signal conduct, intrepidity, 
and pei severance, defended against a public and oppressive enemy the 
Hbeities of his native country. 

But the barbarous policy ot Edwaid failed of the purpose to which it 
was directed. The Scots, ah eady disgusted at the gieat innovations 
introduced by the sword of a conqueior into their laws and govern^ 
ment, were further eniaged at the injustice and cruelty exeicised upon 
Wallace, and all the envy which, during his lifetime, had attended 
that gallant chief, being now buiied in his grave, he was universally 
regarded as the champion of Scotland, and the patron of her expiring 
independency. The people, inflamed with lesentment, weie every- 
where disposed to rise against the English government , and it was not 
long ere a new and more fortunate leader presented himself, who con- 
ducted them to hbeity, to victory, and to vengeance. 

Robeit Bruce, grandson of that Robcit who had been one of the 
competitors for the ciown, had succeeded, by his grandfathcr^s and 
father^s death, to all their lights; and the demise of John Baliol, 
together with the captivity of Edward, eldest son of that prince, seemed 
to open a full cjucer to the genius and ambition of this young noble- 
man. He saw that the Scots, when the title to their crown had expired 
in the males of their ancient royal family, had been divided into parties 
nearly equal between the houses of Bruce and Baliol; and that every 
incident which had since happened had tended to wean them from any 
attachment to the latter* The hlendcr capacity of John had proved un** 
able to defend them against their enemies ; he had meanly resigned his 
crown into the hands of the conqueror; he had, before his deliverance 
from captivity, reitoiated that resignation in a manner seemingly volun- 
tary, and had in that deed thrown out many reflections extremely dis- 
honourable to his ancient subjects, whom he publicly called traitors, 
rulfuins, and rebels, and with whom, he declaied, he was determined 
to maintain no further correspondence (Brady's Hist, vol. ii., App* No. 
27) ; he had, during the time of his exile, adhcicd stiictly to that reso- 
lution, and his son, being a prisoner, seemed ill qualified to revive the 
fights now fully abandoned of his family. Buicc theicfoie hoped that 
the .Scots, so long exposed, from the want of a leader, to the oppressions 
of their enemies, would unanimously fly to his standard, and would seat 
him on the vacant throne, to which he brought such plausible preten- 
sions* His aspiring spirit, inflamed by the fervour of youth, and 
buoyed up by his natural courage, saw the glory alone of the enter- 
piisc, or regarded the prodigious difficulties which attended it as the 
source only of further glory. The miseries and oppressions which he 
had beheld his countrymen suffer in their unequal contest ; the rejieated 
defeats and misfortunes which they had undergone ; proved to him so 
many incentives to bring them relief, and conduct them to vengeance 
against the haughty victor. The circumstances which attended Bruce's 
first declaration are variously related ; but we shall rather follow the 
account given by the Scottish historians ; not that their authority is m 
general anywise comparable to that of the English, but because they 
may be supposed sometimes better infoimed concerning facts which so 
nearly interested their own nation. 


29 
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Bruco, who had long harboured in his bieast the design of ficeing 
his enslaved country, ventured at last to open his mind to John Coinyn, 
a powerful nobleman with whom he lived in stiict intimacy, lie 
found his fnond, as he imagined, fully possessed with the same senti- 
ments, and he needed to employ no arts of pei suasion to make him 
embrace the resolution of thi owing off on the fiist favourable oppo - 
tunity the usurped dominion of the English. But on the departure of 
Bruce, who attended Edward to London, Comyn, who either had all 
along dissembled with him, or begun to reflect more cOolly in his 
absence on the desperate nature of his undertaking, resolved to atone 
for his crime in assenting to this rebellion, by the merit of revealing 
the secret to the King of England. Edwaxd did not immediatel3r com- 
mit Bruce to custody, because he intended at the same time to seize his 
three brothers, who resided in Scotland, and he contented himself with 
secretly setting spies upon him, and ordering all his motions to be 
strictly watched A nobleman of Edward^s court, Bruce's intimate 
friend, was apprized of his danger; .but not daring, amidst so many 
jealous eyes, to hold any conversation with him, he fell on an expedient 
to give him warning that it was full time he should make his escape. 
He sent him, by a servant, a pair of gilt spurs and a puise of gold, 
which he pietcndcd to have boi lowed fiom him, and left it to the 
sagacity of his fnend to discover the meaning of the present Biuce 
immediately contiivcd the means of his escape ; and as the ground was 
at that time co\cied with snow, he had the precaution, it is said, to 
order his horses to be shod with then shoes invcited, that he might 
deceive those who should track his path over the open fields or cioss 
roads through which he pm posed to travel. lie auived in a few* 
days at Dumfnes, in Annandale, the chief seat of his family interest; 
where he found a gieat number of the Scottish nobility there assembled, 
and, among the rest, John Comyn, lus former associate. 

(A.D. 1306, Feb. loj. The noblemen were astonished at the appear- 
ance of Bruce among them ; and still moie when he discovered to 
them the object of his jouiney. He told them that he was come to 
live or die with them m defence of the liberties of his country, and 
hoped, with their assistance, to redeem the Scottish name from all the 
indignities which it had so long suffeicd from the tyianny of their 
impel ious masters; that the saenflee of the rights of his family was 
the first injury which had prcpaied the way for their ensuing slavery; 
and by resuming them, which was his firm piupose, he opened to them 
the joyful piospect of recovering fiom the fiaudulcnt usurper their 
ancient and heicditaiy independence; that all past misfortunes had 
pioccedcd fiom then disunion; and they would soon appear no le^ss 
foumdable than of old to their enemies, if they now deigned to follow 
into the field their iightful prince, who knew no medium between death 
and victoiy , that then mountains, and their valoui, which had, during 
so many ages, piotected their libeity from all the effoits of the Roman 
cmpiio, would still be sufficient, weie they woi thy of their gencious 
ancestors, to defend them against the utmost violence of thc English 
tyiant, that it was unbecoming men, born to the most ancient inde- 
pendence known m Europe, to submit to the will of any masters, but 
fatal to receive those who, being iriitatcd by such pei severing resistance, 
and inflamed with the highest animosity, would never deem them- 
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selves secure in their nsiupcd dominion, but by exterminating all the 
ancient nobility, and even all the ancient inhabitants; and that, being 
reduced to this despciate extremity, it weic bcttei for them at once to 
perish, like biavc men, with swoids in their hands, than to dread long, 
and at last to undcigo the fate of the unfoitunatc Wallace, whose 
merits, in the brave and obstinate defence of his count! y, were finally 
rewaidcd by the hands of an English executioner. 

The spiiit with which this discoiuse was delivered, the bold senti- 
ments which it conveyed, the novelty of Bruce^s declaration, assisted 
by the graces of his youth and manly deportment, made deep impres- 
sion on the minds of his audience, and roused all those principles of 
indignation and revenge with which they had long been secretly 
actuated. The Scottish nobles declared their unanimous resolution to 
use the utmost efforts m dchvciing their country from bondage, and 
to second the coinage of Buicc, in asseiting his and their undoubted 
lights, against their common oppiessois. Comyn alone, who had 
secretly taken his measures with the king, opposed this general deter- 
mination; and by icpiesenting the gicat power of England, governed 
by a piincc of such uncommon vigoin and abilities, he endeavoured 
to set before them the certain destruction which they must expect, if 
they again violated their oaths of fealty, and shook off their allegiance 
to the victorious Edward (M. West, p. 453)* Bruce, already a|)prised 
of his treachery, and foreseeing the ceitain failuie of all his own 
schemes of ambition and gloiy fiom the opposition of so potent a 
leader, took immediately his lesolution; and moved, partly by resent* 
ment, partly by policy, followed Comyn on the dissolution of the 
assembly, attacked him in the cloisters of the <Jrey Friars, through 
which he passed, and running him through the body, left him for dead 
Sir Thomas Kiikpatiick, one of Biiice's friends, asking him, soon after, 
if the traitor was slain; ‘ I believe so,' lephcd Bruce* *And is that a 
matter,' cried Kirkpatiick, * to be left to conjecture ? I'll mak siccar.'^ 
Upon which he diew his dagger, ran to Comyn, and stabbed him to 
the heart. This deed of Buice and his associates, which contains 
circumstances justly condemned by our picsent manners, was regarded, 
in that age, as an effort of manly vigour and just policy, The family 
of Kiikpatuck took for the ciest of their arms, which they still wear, 
a hand w'ith a bloody dnggci ; and chose for thcii motto these words, 
U will scciuo him the cxpicssion employed by then ancestor, when he 
executed that violent action. 

The muiclcr of Comyn affixed the seal to the conspiracy of the 
Scottish nobles ; they had now no rcsomcc loft but to shake off the 
yoke of England, or to peiish in the attempt ; the genius of the nation 
roused itseh from its piescnt dejection; and Biucc, fiymjg to different 
quarters, excited his paitisans to arms, attacked with success the dis- 
pciscd bodies of the English, got possession of many of the castles, 
and having made his autiiouty be acknowledged m most paits of the 
kingdom, was solemnly ci owned and inaugurated in the abbey of 
Scone by the Bishop of St. Andrews, who had zealously embraced 
his cause. The English were again chased out of the kingdom, except 
such as took shelter in the fortresses that still remained in their hands: 

^ * I’ll nMk sjccar*— T Wull secure—m.ike , since then the motto of the knightly family, 

lUe Kukpatuik’b of Closehurn, Uumfne&tohue — A,M+ 

!9lt 
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and Edward found that the Scots, twice conquered in his reign, and 
often defeated, must yet be anew subdued. Not discouraged with 
these unexpected difficulties, he sent Aymer de Valence with a con- 
siderable force into Scotland to check the progiess of the malcontents; 
and that nobleman falling unexpectedly upon Bruce at Methven in 
Peithshiie, threw his army into such disoidcr, as ended in a total 
defeat^ Bruce fought with the most heroic courage, was thrice dis- 
mounted m the action, and as often recovered himself ; but was at last 
obliged to yield to superior fortune, and take shelter, with a few 
followers, m the western isles. The Earl of Athole, Sir Simon Fraser, 
and Sir Christopher Seton, who had been taken prisoners, were ordered 
by Edward to be executed as lebels and traitors (Heming., vol. i., 
p. 223 ; M. .West, p. 456). Many other acts of rigour weie (a.D. 1307) 
exercised by^ him ; and that prince, vowing revenge against the whole 
Scottish nation, whom he deemed mconigible in their aversion to his 
government, assembled a gieat army, and was piepaung to enter the 
frontiers, secure of success, and determined to make the defenceless 
Scots the victims of his seventy; when he unexpectedly sickened and 
died (July 7, a.d 1307) neai Cailisle; en}oming, with his lastbieath, his 
son and successor to prosecute the entcipiisc, and never to desist till 
he had subdued the kingdom of Scotland He cxpiicd m the sixty- 
ninth year of his age, and the thiity-fiith of his icign, hated by his 
neighbours, but extiemely respected and icvcied by his own subjects. 

The entci prises, finished by this pnnee, and the piojects which he 
fonned, and bi ought near to a conclusion, weie moic pmdenl, moie 
regularly conducted, and moie advantageous to the solid inteiests of 
his kingdom, than those which were tmdci taken m any leign, either of 
hi§ ancestois oi his succcssois. He restoicd authority to the govern- 
ment, disoideicd by the weakness of his father, he maintained the 
laws against all the effoits of his tuibulcnt baions; he fully annexed 
to his crown the principality of Wales ; he took many wise and vigor- 
ous measuies for reducing Scotland to a like condition ; and though 
the equity of this latter enterpiisc may reasonably be questioned, the 
circumstances of the two kingdoms promised such ceitain success, and 
the advantage was so visible of uniting the whole island under one 
head, that those who give gieat indulgence to icasons of state in the 
mcasuics of pimces, will not be apt to icgard this pait of his conduct 
with much severity. But Edwaid, however exceptionable his character 
mny appear on the head of justice, is the model of a politic and warlike 
king; he possessed mdustiy, penctiation, coinage, vigilance, and 
entci pi ise; he was fiugal m all expenses that were not nccessaiy; he 
knew how to open the public ticasuics on a piopcr occasion; he 
punished ciiminals with seventy; he was giaciotis and affable to his 
servants and courtieis; and being of a majestic figuic, ex'peit in all 
military exercises, and, in the mam, well-piopoitioned in his limbs, 
notwithstanding the gi cat length and the smallness of his legs, he was 
well qualified to captivate the populace by his exteuor appearance, as 
to gam the approbation of men of sense by his more solid viitues. 

But the chief advantage which the people of England reaped, and 
still continue to reap, from the reign of this gieat pnnee was the 

1 Walsing,, p, 91 ; Hcmmg , vol. 1 , pp, aaa, aas ; Tnvet, p. 344, 
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correction, extension, amendment, and establishment of the laws, 
which Edwaid maintained in gicat vigoui, and left much improved to 
posterity j for the acts of a wise legislator commonly remain, while the 
acquisitions of a conqucior often peiish with him. This merit has 
justly gained to Edward the appellation of the English Justinian. 
Not only the numerous statutes passed in his icign touch the chief 
points of jurisprudence, and, accoiding to Sir Edwaid Coke (Institute, 
p. 156), ti Illy deserve the name of establishments, because they were 
moie constant, standing, and dm able laws than any made since j but 
the regular order maintained in his administration gave an opportunity 
to the common law to refine itself, and bi ought the judges to a certainty 
in their determinations, and the lawyeis to a piccision m their plead- 
ings Sir Matthew Hale lias remaikcd the sudden impiovement of 
English law during this reign; and ventures to asseit that, till his 
own time, it had never leceivcd any consideiablc increase (Hist of 
English Law, pp. 158, 163) Edwaid settled the jimsdiction of the 
scveiiil courts, lust cbtahlishcd the office of justice of peace, abstained 
fiom the piactico, too commouberoic him, of interrupting justice by 
mandates liom the piivy council rcpi cssed robbeiics and disorders 
(Statute of Winton); cucournged liadc, by giving mei chants an easy 
method of iccovenng their debts (Statute of Arlon Buind); and, in 
short, intioduced a new face of things by the vigour and wisdom of 
his administration. As law began now to be well cstablLshed, the 
abuse of that blessing began also to be remarked. Instead of their 
former associations for robbery and violence, men entered into formal 
combinations to support each other in lawsuits; and it was found 
requisite to check this iniquity by act of parliament (Statute of Con- 
spirators). 

There happened in this reign a consideiablc altciation in the execu- 
tion of the laws: the king abolished the office of chief justiciary, 
which, he thought, possessed too much power, and was dangerous to 
the crown he completed the division of the court of exchequer into 
four distinct courts, which managed, each, its several branch, without 
dependence on any one magistrate; and as the lawyers afterwards 
invented a method, by means of their fictions, of canying business 
fiom one court to another, the seveial courts became nvals and checks 
to each other; a circumstance which tended much to improve the 
piactice of the law in England. 

But though Edwaid appeared thus, throughout his whole reign, a 
friend to law and justice, it cannot be said that he was an enemy to 
arbitrary power ; and in a government more regular and legal than 
was that of England in his age, such piacticcs as those which may be 
remarked in his administration would have given sufficient ground of 
complaint, and sometimes were, even in his age, the object of general 
displeasure. The violent plunder and banishment of the Jews, the 

' Afticuli super Cart , cap vi* Edward enacted a law to this purpose ; but it is doubtful* 
whether he ever observed it We are iiure that scarcely any of his successors did. The mul- 
titude of these letters of protection were the ground of a complaint by the commons m 3 Edw. 
II Ryley, p* 5-iS This practice is declared illegal by the statute of Northampton, passed 
in the second of Edw. lit, but it still continued, like manyothei abuses, Theie are iubtances 
of Jt so Kite as the reign of Queen Kliraheth. 

^ bpelinan IJlosh,, in vevbo Gilbert’s Hiht of Exch.,p. 8. 
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putting^ of the whole clergy, at once, and by an atbitraiy edict, ont of 
the protection of law ; the scumg of all the wool and Icatlici of the 
kingdom ; the heightening of the impositions on the former valuable) 
commodity; the new and illegal commission of 'rrailbaston j tha- 
making of all the money and plate of monasteries and chinches, even 
befoie he had any quaircl with the elergyj the subjecting of evoiy 
man possessed of twenty pounds a year to military seivicc, though not 
bound to it by his tenure, his visible reluctance to confirm the gicat 
I charter, as if that concession had no validity fiom the deeds of his 
predecessors ; the captious clause which he at last annexed to his con- 
firmation; his procunng of the Pope’s dispensation fiom the oaths 
winch he had taken to observe that chaitei ; and his levying of talhages 
at discretion even after the statute, or rather chaiter, by which he had 
renounced that preiogative; these aie so many demonstrations of his 
arbitrary disposition, and prove with what exception and mserve we 
ought to celebrate his love of justice. Edwaicl took care that his 
subjects should do justice to each other; but he desired always to have 
his own hands free in all his tiansactions, both with them and with 
his neighbours. 

The chief obstacle to the execution of justice in those times was the 
power of the gieat baions; and Edwaid was peilectly (iiutlincd, 1 )y his 
character and abilities, for keeping these tyiants in awe, and restrain- 
ing their illegal piacticcs. This salutaiy piapo&c was accoidingly the 
great object of his attention; yet was he imprudently led into a 
measiue which tended to mcicase and conflnn then diingeioiis au- 
thority. Pie passed a statiilc, which, by allowing tlium to entail their 
estates, made it impiacticable to diminish the jiropinty ol tlu‘ gieat 
families, and left them cveiy menus of mcieasc and acquisition (IJrady 
of Boros., p 25, fiom the Kccoids) 

Edwaid obscivcd a contraiy policy with regaidto the Church; he 
seems to have been the first Christian piince that passed a statute of 
mortmain; and pi evented by law the clergy fiom making new acquisi- 
tions of lands, which by the ecclcsiaslic.il canons they weie for evt‘r 
prohibited fiom alienating. The opposition between his maxims with 
regard to the nobility and to the ecclesiastics, lead us to conjcctme, 
that it was only by chance he passed the licnt'lioi.il statute of muit- 
main, and that his sole object was, to maintain the number of knights* 
fees, and to pi event the supeiiots from being defuuided of llu‘ piollts 
of waidbhip, mauiagc, livery, and other emohinienls aiising fiom the 
feudal tciuucs, This is indeed the icason assigned in the st.itutiMt- 
sclf, and appeals to have been his real object in en.u'ting it. The 
author of the Aniuh of Wavcily asciibes thus .u t chielly to the king’s 
anxiety for maintaining the militaiy force of the kingdom; but adtls 
that he was mistaken in his purpose; for that the Amalekites weie 
ovcicomc moic by the players ot Moses than by the sword of the 
Israelites (p. 234, M. West, p. 409). The statute of moitmam was 
often evaded aftcrwaids by the invention of * Uses/ 

Edwai'd was active m restiainmg the usurpations of the Church; 
and excepting his aidour for cuisadcs, which adheied to him during 
his whole lile, seems, in other respects, to have bi'cn little infected 
with superstition, the vice chielly ot weak minds. But the passion for 
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Crusades was really in that age the passion for glory* As the Pope 
now felt hnnsclf somewhat more i*cstiained in his former practice of 
pillaging the several Chmehes in Europe, by laying impositions upon 
them, he peimitted the generals of paxticulai orders, who resided at 
Rome, to levy taxes on the convents subjected to their jurisdiction sr 
and Edward was obliged to enact a law against this new abuse. It 
was also become a piactice of the court of Rome to provide successors 
to benedccs before they became vacant; Edward found it likewise 
necessarjr to prevent by law this species of injustice. 

* The tribute of looo marks a year, to which King John, in doing 
homage to the Pope, had subjected the kingdom, had been pretty 
regularly paid since his time, though the vassalage was constantly 
denied, and indeed, lor fear of giving offence, had been but little 
insisted on. The payment was called by a new name of census, not by 
that of tribute. King Edward seems to have always paid this money 
with great reluctance, and he suffeicd the mrcais, at one tune, to run 
on foi SIX years (Rymer, vol ii,, pp. 77, 107), at another for eleven 
(Id., p* 862); but as ])nnces in that ago stood continually in need 
of the Pope’s good (ilfices, lor dispensations of marriage and for other 
concessions, the court of Rome always found means, sooner or later, to 
catch the money. The levying of fust-fnuts was also a new device, 
begun in this reign, by which his holiness thrust his lingers very 
fiequcntly into the purses of the hiithful; and the king seems to have 
unwarily given wny^ to it 

In the former reign, the taxes had been partly scutages, partly such 
a proportional pmt of the movables as was gi anted by parliament; 
in this, scutages were entirely diopped ; and the assessment on' mov- 
ahlc.s was the chief method of taxation# Edward, in his fourth year, 
had a fifteenth gi ant'd him ; in his fifth year, a twelfth ; in his eleventh 
year, a thirtieth from the laity, a twentieth from the clergy; in his 
eighteenth year, a fifteenth ; in his twenty-second year, a tenth from the 
Luty, a sixth from T.ondon and other corporate towns, half of their 
benefices from the ck'rgy ; in his twenty-third year, an eleventh from 
the barons and others, a tenth from the clergy, a seventh from the 
burgesses ; in his twenty-fourth year, a twelfth from the barons and 
others, an eighth from the burgesses, from the clergy nothing, because 
of the Pope’s inhibition ; in his twenty-fifth year, an eighth from tho 
laity, a tenth from tlie clergy of Canteibury, a filth fiom tho^e of York;' 
in his twenty-ninth year, a fiftcenlh from the laity, on account of 
confirming the porainlmlations of the forests; tho clergy granted 
nothing ; m his thirty-thiid year, first a thiitieth fiom the barons and 
otiicrs, and a twcntielh fiom the burgesses, then a fifteenth from all 
his subjects ; in his thirty-fourth year, a thirtieth fiom all his subjects 
for knighting his eldest son. 

These taxes were moderate; but the king had also duties upon 
exportation and impoitation granted him from tunc to time; the 
heaviest were commonly upon wool. Poundage, or a shilling a pound, 
was not regularly granted the kings for life till the reign of Hen. V, 

In 1296, the famous mercantile society, called the Merchant Adven- 
turers, had its first origin j it was instituted for the improvement of the 
woollen manufacture, and the vending of tho cloth abroad, paiticulaily 
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at Antwerp (Anderson's Hist of Com., vol i., p. 137). For tlic English 
at this time scarcely thought of any more distant commerce. 

This king granted a charter or dcclaiation of protection and privileges 
to foreign merchants, and also ascertained the customs or duties winch 
those merchants were in return to pay on merchandise imported and 
exported. He promised them security, allowed them a jury on tiials, 
consisting half of natives, half of foreigners; and appointed them 
a justiciary in London for their protection. But notwithstanding this ^ 
seeming attention to foreign mei chants, Edward did not free them 
from the cruel hardship of making one answerable for the debts, 
and even for the crimes of another, that came from the same country 
(Anderson's Hist, of Commerce, vol. 1., p 146). W® of such 
practices among the present barbarous nations. The king also imposed 
on them a duty of two shillings on each tun of wine imported, over and 
above the old duty, and forty pence on each sack of wool exported, 
besides half a mark, the former duty.^ 

In the year 1303, the Exchequer was lobbed, and of no less a sum 
than 3:00,000/,, as is pretended (Rymcr, vol. ii., p, 930), The 
abbot and monks of Westminster were indicted for this lobbery, 
but acquitted. It docs not appear that the king ever discovered the 
cnminals with certainty, though his indignation fell on the society 
of Lombatd mci chants, paiticulaily the Frcscobaldi, vexy opulent 
Floicntmcs. 

The Pope having in 1307 collected much money in England, the 
king enjoined the nuncio not to cxpoit it in specie, but in bills of 
exchange (Rymcr, vol n,, p. 1092). A pi oof that commerce was but 
ill understood at that time. 

Edward had by his fust wife, Eleanor of Castile, four sons; but 
Edward, his heir and successor, was the only one that survived him. 
She also bore him eleven daughteis, most of whom died in their 
infancy: of the surviving, Joan was married first to the Eail of 
Gloucester, and after his death, to Ralph de Monthermer; Margaret 
espoused John, Duke of Brabant ; Elizabeth espoused fust, John, Earl of 
Holland, and afterwards the Earl of licrcford; Mary was a nun 
at Ambiesbury. He had by his second wife, Margaret of France, two 
sons and a daughter; Thomas, created Eail of Norfolk, and mareschal 
of England ; and Edmond, who was cicated Kail of Kent by his brother 
when ting. The princess died in her infancy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

EDWARP II. 

WeaknesU of the king. — His passion for favourites.'^ Piers Gaveston*"^ 
Discontent of the Aarons. — Murder of Gaveston . — War with Scotland^ 
•^Battle of Bannockbut%, — Hugh leDespencen — Civil commotions."'-^ 


Rymcr, voi, iv., p. 3<5*. It Is the charter of Edw, I, which Is therefore eottfirmed hy 
Edw, HI 
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Execution of the Eart of Lancaster. — Conspiracy against the king . — 

Insurrection. — The king dethroned. — Murdered. — His character.'^ 

Miscellaneous transactions tn this reign. 

The prepossessions entcitaincd m favour of young Edward kept 
the English from being fully sensible of the extreme loss which they 
had sustained by the death of the gicat monaich who filled the thione; 
and all men hastened with alacrity to take the oath of allegiance to his 
son and successor. This pimce was in the twenty third year of his 
age, was of an agreeable figuie, of a mild and gentle disposition, 
and having never disco vex'cd a propensity to any dangeious vice, it 
was natuial to piognosticate tranquillity and happiness from his 
government But the first act of his leign blasted all these hopes, 
and showed him to be totally unqualified for that pciilous situation, 
in which eveiy English monaich, dining those ages, had, from the 
unstable form of the constitution, and the tiubulent dispositions of the 
people dciived fiom it, the misfoitiineto be placed. The indefatigable 
Robcit Biucc, though his aimy had been dispciscd, and he himself 
had been obliged to take shelter in the western isles, remained not long 
inactive; but befoio the death of the late king had sallied from his 
retreat, had agdla collected his followers, had apjicaicd in the field, 
and had obtained by suipihc an nnpoitant advantage over 4ynicr 
de Valence, who commanded the English forces (Tuvet, p, 346), He 
was now become so consideiablc as to have afforded the King of 
England sufficient gloiy in subduing him, without incurring any danger 
of seeing all those mighty prcpai aliens made by his father fail m the 
ontcrpnsc. But Kdwaul, instead of pursuing his advantages, marched 
but a little way into Scotland; and having an utter incapdcity, and 
equal aversion, for all application or scuous business, he immediately 
returned upon his footsteps, and disbanded his army. His grandees 
perceived from this conduct that the authority of the crown, fallen into 
such feeble hands, was no longer to be dreaded, and that every 
insolence might be practised by them with impunity. 

The next mcasiue, taken by Ed waul, gave them an inclination 
to attack those preiogativcs which no longer kept them ht awe* 
There was one Pieis Gaveston, son of a Gascon knight of some dis- 
tinction, who had honourably served the late king, and who, in reward 
of his merits, had obtained an establishment for his son m the famihr 
of tne Prince of Wales. This young man soon insinuated himself !SS» 
the affections of his master by lus agreeable behaviour, and bgr 
supplying him with all those innocent though frivolous amusements 
which suited his capacity and his inclinations. He was endowed with 
the utmost elegance of shape and person, was noted for a fine mien 
and easy caniage, distinguished himself in all warlike and genteel 
exercises, and was celebrated for those quick sallies of wit in which 
his countrymen usually excel. By all these accomplishments he gained 
so entire an ascendant over young Edward, whose heart was strongly 
disposed to friendship and confidence, that the late king, apprehensive 
of the consequences, had banished him the Mngdom, and had, before 
he died, made his son promise never to recal him. But no sooner did 
he find himself master, as he vainly imagined, than he sent for 
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Gaveston; and, oven before his arrival at court, endowed him with the 
whole cm Idom of Cornwall, which had csclieatcd to the crown by the 
death of Edmond, son of Richard King, of the Homans.^ Not content 
with confciring on him those possessions, which had sufficed as an 
appanage for a piince of the blood, he daily loaded him with new 
honours and riches, married him to his own niece, sister of the Earl of* 
Gloucester, and seemed to enjoy no pleasure in his royal dignity, but ^ 
as it enabled him to exalt to the highest splendour this object of his ' 
fond affections 

^The haughty barons, offended at the superiority of a minion, whose 
birth, though reputable, they despised, as much infeiior to their own, 
ca|,cealed not then discontent , and soon found reasons to justify their 
ammosity in the character and conduct of the man they hated. 
Instead disarming envy by the moderation and modesty of his 
behaviour, Gaveston displayed his power and influence with the 
utmost ostentation ; and deemed no circumstance of his good fortune 
so agreeable as its enabling him to eclipse and moitify all his rivals* 
He was vain-glorious, profuse, rapacious ; fond of exteuor pomp^and^ 
appearance, giddy with prosperity; and as he imaginea that his 
fortune was now as stiongly rooted in the kingdom as his ascendant 
wls uncontx“olIed over the weak monaicli, he was negligent in on- 
gaging partisans who might support his sudden and ill-cstablished 
grandeur* At all tournaments, he took delight m foiling the Itlnghsh 
nobility by his supciior addicss , m cveiy convcisation he made tJicm 
the object of his wit and raillciy; evciy day his enemies multiplied 
upon him, and naught was wanting but a little time to cement their 
union, and render it fatal both to him and to his mastei (T de la 

Moie,p. S93 ; W.ihing.p. 97). _ ^ , 

It Dchoved the king to take a journey to Prance, both m order to 
do homage for the duchy of (huenne, and to espouse the Princess 
Isabella, to whom he had long been affianced, though unexpected 
accidents had lutheito letarded the completion of the nuiniage (T. dc 
laMoie, p, 593; Tuvet, cont p. 3). Edward left Gaveston guardian 
of the realm (Rymer, vol. iiu, p. 47; Ypocl Ncust,, p, 499 )» with more 
ample' powers than had usually been conferred (Ihady^s App., No* 49); 
and on his return with his young queen, renewed all the proofs of 
that fond attachment to the favounto, of which eveiy one so loudly 
complained llns princess was of an imperious and intuguing sphit, 
and finding that her husbiuKrs capacity uH[imctl, as his temper in- 
clined him, to be gov<‘inccl, she thought herscll best entitled, on eveiy 
account to pcifoim tlie office; and she contracted a moital hainnl 
against the person who had disap])ointcd her in those expectations* 
She was well pleased thciefore to sec a combination of the nobility 
forming against Gaveston, who, sensible of hci hatied, had wantonly 
provoked her by new insults and mjtuics. 

Thomas, Kail of Lancaster, cousm-german to the king, and first 
piince of the blood, was by far the most opulent and ]>owciful subject 
m England, and po^sesaed in his own right, and soon after in that of 
his wife, hen ess of the family of Lincoln, no less than six earldoms, 
with a propot tionable estate m land, attendt'd with all the juni»dictioi|s 

* Kymt‘r, vul lu , 11. i J Hming*, vvl, 1., S43; Walsmij:,, p, 
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and power winch commonly in that age were annexed to landed 
property. He was turbulent and factious in his disposition, mortally 
* liated the favourite, whose influence over the king exceeded his ownj 
and he soon became the head of that paity among the barons who 
desired the depression of tins insolent sti anger. The confederated 
nobles bound themselves by oath to expel Gaveston : both sides began 
*ahcady to put themselves in a warlike postmc; the licentiousness of 
Hhe age broke out m lobberies and other disordeis, the usual prelude 
of civil war; and the loyal authoiity despised m the king^s own hands, 
and hated in those of Gaveston, became insufficient for the execution 
of the laws, and the maintenance of peace in the kingdom, A parlia- 
ment being summoned (a d. 1308) at Westmmstei, Lancaster and his 
party came thither with an armed retinue, and were there enabled to 
impose their own terms on the sovereign. ^ They required the banish- 
ment of Gaveston, imposed an oath on him never to return, and en- 
gaged the bishops, who never failed to interpose in all civil concerns, 
to pionouncc him excommunicated, if he icmaincd any longei in the 
kingdom (Tnvet, cont p 5). Edwaid was obliged to submit (Rymer, 
vol lil, p. 80) ; but even in his comjihanco gave proofs of his fond 
attachment to Ins favoimte. Instead of removing all umbiagc, by 
sending him to his own country as was expected, he appointed him 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Ibid., p. 92*;‘*Munmuth, p, 39), attftided 
him to Biistol on his journey thither, and before his departure con-^ 
ferred on him new lands and nehes both in Gascony and England*' 
(Rymer, vol. iii,, p. 87). Gaveston, who did not want bra^i^ery, and 
possessed talents for war (Heming., vol i., p. 248 ; T, de la More, p. 
593), acted during his government with vigour against some Irish 
rebels, whom he subdued. ^ 

Meanwhile the king, less shocked with the illegal violence which 
had been imposed upon him than unhappy in the absence of his 
minion, employed every expedient to soften the opposition of the 
barons to his return; ns if success in that point was the chief object 
of his government The high office of hereditary steward was con- 
ferred on Lancaster ; liis father-in-law, the Eail of Lmco|p, was 
bought olf by othci concessions; Earl Waircnno was also mollihed by 
civilities, grants, or promises ; the insolence of Gaveston, bcing^ no 
longer before men^s eyes, was less the object of general indignation; 
and Edwaid, deeming matters sufficiently prepaicd for his putpise, 
applied to Die court of Rome, and obtained for Gaveston a dispenM- 
tion from that oath which the barons had compelled him to take, tbw 
he would for ever abjure the realm (Rymer, Vol lii., p. 167). He went 
down to Chester to receive him on his first landing from Ireland ; flew 
into his arms with transports of joy; and having obtained the formal 
consent of the batons m parliament to his re-estabhshment, set no 
longer an/ bounds to Ins extravagant fondness and affection, Gave- 
ston himself forgetting his past misfoi tunes, and blind to theii 
causes, resumed the same ostentation and insolence, and became more 
than ever the object of general detestation anfiong the nobility. 

The barons (first discoveicd their animosity by absenting themselves 
fiom parliament ; and finding that this expedient had not been suc- 
cessful, they began to think of employing sharper and more effectual 
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Tcmedu’S, Though there had scarcely boon any national ground of 
complaint, except some dissipation of the public treasure ; tliough _all 
the acts of maladaiinistration, objected to the king and his favourite, 
seemed of a nature more proper to excite heart-burnings in a ball or 
assembly, than commotions in a great kingdom ; yet such was the 
situation of the times, that the barons weie dotei mined, and, were able, 
to make them the reasons of a total alteration m the ^ f . 

civil government. Having come to parliament (Feb. 7), in defiance ot 
the laws and the king’s prohibition, with a numerous retinue of anned 
followers, they found themselves entirely masters, and they presented 
a netition which was equivalent to a command, lequiiing Edward to 
<livolve on a clioscn junto the whole authority, both of the crown and 
of the parliament The king was (March i6) obliged to sign a com- 
mission, Empowering the pt elates and barons to elect twelve persons, 
who should, till the teun of Michaelmas, in the year following, have 
authority to enact ordinances for the goveinment of the kingoom, ana 
reflation of the king’s household ; consenting that 
should, thenceforth, and for ever, have the force of laws ; allowing the^ 
ordamks to form associations among themselves and their fnenas for 
their strict and legular obscivance, and all this for the gi cater gloiy o 
£od, tbrsccurityof the Church, and the honour and advantage of 
Are king and his kingdom ^ The bai ons m i cliu n signed a declai ation , 
m which they acknowledged that they owed those concessions merely 
to the king’s lice giacc, piomiscd that this commission should never 
he chawn mto picccdcnt, W engaged that the pow^- of the oidamcis 
should expire at the time appointed (Biady s App , No, 5 1}. 

The chosen junto accoidmgly fiamcd then oidinanccs, and pie- 
sentod them to the king and pailiament (a.d. 1311) for their contnma- 
tion in the ensuing yean Some of these oidinances were laudabU‘, 
and tended to the regulai execution of justice; such as those lequirmg 
sheriffs to be men of piopeity, abolishing the practice of issuing privy 
seals for the suspension of justice, lestiaming the practice of Ptu'vcy- 
S rohn>iting the adultenition and aliciation of the com, exchiding 
fSS^ from the farms of the icvcni.c, oulciing f ^ 
reimuinv made into the exchequer, i evoking all late srants of tin. 
irowm Ind tfiving the paitics daimiKCS m the case ol vexatious piose- 
cutions. But what chiefly giicved the king, was the ordinance f^i I m 
removal of evil counsellors, by which a gicat mimber of poisons we o 
bv name excluded fiom eveiy olfice of power and pioht; and lieis 
fliveston himself was for ever banished the king’s dommions, under 
the pCTalty, in case of disobedience, of being declai ed a public 
Other persons, moie agiccable to the batons, were substituted in all 
throfl CCS And oidaincd that, foi the future, all the consider- 

SeXm icsTtL household, as well as in the law, revenues, and 
miUtaTySveinments, should be’appointcd by the ‘bf[onag^m parlia- 
inent" imd the power of making war, or assembling his militaiy 
tenants, should no longer be vested solely in the king, nor be exercised 

without the consent of the nobility. , ^ 

Edward,' from the same weakness both in his temper and situation 
which had engaged him to grant this unlimited commission to tlie 
i IlMiIy's App., N.,, 50 ! llemlnK'. v«l. i.. P- »47 1 P- W , Kl'lsy. !*• 
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barons, was led to give a paihamentaiy sanction to their ordinances j 
but as a consequence of the same chaiacter he secretly made a pro- 
test against them, and declaicd that, since the commission was granted 
only tor the making of ordinances to the advantage of king and king- 
dom, such articles as should be found prejudicial to both were to be 
held as not ratified and confiimcd (Ryley^s Pkcit, Pail, pp, 530, 541), 
Jt is no wonder, indeed, that he retained a firm piuposc to revoke 
''ordinances which had been imposed on him by violence, which 
entirely annihilated the loyal authority, and above all, which deprived 
him of the company and society of a person whom, by an unttsu^ 
infatuation, he valued above all the world, and above eveiy considera- 
tion of interest and tianquillity. 

As soon, theiefoie, as Edwaid, removing to Yoik had ficed himself 
from the immediate tenor of the barons' power, he invited back 
Gaveston from Flandeis, which that favouiitc had made the place of 
his ictrcat, and declaiing his banishment to be illegal and contiaiy to 
the laws and customs of the kingdom (Biady's App , No 53 ; Walsing., 
p. 98), openly reinstated him in his foimcr credit and authonty* The 
haions, highly provoked at this disappointment, and appiehcnsivc of 
danger to ihcmsfjlvcs from the declared animobity of so poweiful gi 
minion, saw that cither his 01 their rum was now inevitable,* and they 
renewed with redoubled sscal their former confedciacy against liim. 
The Earl of Lancaster was a dangerous head of this alliance; Guy, 
Itlarl of Warwick, cnteicd into it with a fuuous and precipitate passion; 
Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Heicfoid, the constable, and Aymer de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, bi ought lo it a gicat accession of power* 
and interest Even Kail Warrenne deserted tlic royal cause which he 
had hitherto supported, and was induced to embiacc the side oC the 
confederates (Tiivet,, cont., p. 4); and as Robcit do Winchelsea, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, professed himself of the same paity, he deter- 
mined the body of the cleigy, and consequently the people, to declare 
against the king and his minion. So predominant at that time was 
the power of the gicat nobility that the combination of a few of them 
was always able to shake the tin one; and such an universal concur- 
icnce became irresistible. The Earl of Lancaster suddenly raised an 
army and marched to Yoik, whcic he found the king aheady removed 
to Newcastle (Walsing., p. loi). He flew thithci in pursuit of him. and 
Edwaid had just time to escape to Tynemouth whcie he embarked 
and sailed with Gaveston to Scai borough. lie left his favourite m 
that fortress, which, had it been properly supplied with pi 0 visions, will 
deemed impregnable; and he maichcd foivvard to York m hopes of 
laising an army which might be able to suppoit him against his ene- 
mies. Pembroke was sent by the confederates to besiege the castle of 
Scarborough ; and Gaveston, sensible of the bad condition of his garri- 
son, was (May 19, a,d. 1312) obliged to capitulate, and lo surrender 
himself prisoner (Walsing., p. loi). He stipulated that he should re- 
main in Pembroke's hands for two months; that endeavours should 
during that time be mutually used for a general accommodation ; that 
if the terms proposed by the baions were hot accepted, the castle 
should be restored to him m the same condition as when he surrendcied 
it; and that the Earl of Pembroke and Plenry Piercy should by con- 
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tract t)lecl«ro all tlicir lands for the fulfilling of these conditions (Rymor, 
voliu, p. 324). I’embioke, now master of the person of tins public 
enemy, conducted him to the castle of Dodmgton, 
wher^ on pretence of other business, he left him protected by a feeble 
ffuard fT Qo la More, p. S93). Warwick, piobably m concert with 
Pembroke, attacked the castla The 

sistance. Gaveston was yielded up to him and conducted to Wanvick 
Castle; the Eails of Lancaster, Hereford, and Aiundel, immediately 
repaired thither (Dugdale Baron., vol ii., p. . 44 )) ^ 

■ regard either to the laws or the military capitulation, CMy ') 
ordered the head of the obnoxious favouiite to be struck off by tne 
hands of the executioner.' , e 

The king had retired northward to Berwick when he hemd of Gave- 
ston’s murder, and his resentment was proportioned to the affection 
Which he had ever borne him while living. He threatened vengeance . < 
on all the nobility who had been active in that 
made prepaiations for war in all parts of England. But ^ing less 
constant in his enmities than in his friendships, he soon after heaik- 
ened to terms of accommodation; giantcd the barons a ‘ 

offences; and as they stipulated to ask him publicly pardon on thpir 
knees (Rylcy, p. 53 ^ : Rymer, vol. iii , p. 3 ^^)) i'® pleased with 

tlmse vam appcai^^^^^ of submission, that he seemed to have sincerely 
fSivcn ihem all past injuiies. But as they still pictendcd, notwhh- 
standing their lawless conduct, a gieat anxiety fbi the maintenance of 
law anf lequiied the establishment of thoii foimer oidinances as a 
necossaiy secuiity for that puipose, Edwaid told them that J'® 
willing to grant them a fiec and legal confiimation of such of thc.se 
ordinances as weie not ciitiicly derogatory to the 
crown. This answer was lecoived for the present as s.atisfactoiy. Iho 
Ss peisw, after the death of Gaveston, was now become less ob- 
noxfoustothe public, and ns the oidinances insisted on appealed to 
be nearly the same with those which had formcily been extorted from 
Henry IIL by Mountfort, and which had been attended with so many 
iiital consequLccs, they were on that account demanded with less ve- 
hemence by the nobility and people. The minds of all men scemal 
to be much appeased; the animosities of faction no longer prevailed ; 
and ICngland, now united under its head, would henceforth be «tble, it 
was hoped, to take vengeance on all its enemies, parUculaily on il 
Scots, whose pi ogress was the object of genoial restnirntni am 

‘“I'mmwhatcly after Kdward’s reticat from Scotland, Robert Bruce 

left his fastnesses in which he intended to have 

aimy; and supplying his defect of strength by supcuot v * 

■' abiUtics, he mac^ieVep inipicssion on all his 
mostic. He chased Loid Aigyie and the 
from their hills, .and made himself entuely mastei of the high 
He thence invaded with success the pmyns 

the north. He took the castles of Inverness, l-oifiu, .uid Buclim. 

He daily gained some new .accession of teiritoiy. aml ^‘YiKr.?lnitv“to 
fenportiUit aaiuuution, he daily reconciled tliu niiiuK of the iiobihty to 
1 Walbuu;., i». lot . T. tU‘ U Mwe, l*. SOI I t mu v* 
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hiS) dominion, and enlisted under Ins standard every bold leader whom, 
he eniiched by the spoils of his enemies Sir James Douglas, in. 
■whom commenced the gicatncss and icnown of that warlike family, 
seconded him in all his cntcrpiiscs. Edward Biucc, Robert’s own 
brother, distinguished himself by acts of valour, and the tciror of the 
English power being now abated by the feeble conduct of the king, 
even the least sanguine of the Scots began to entertain hopes of re- 
covering then independence, and the whole kingdom, except a few 
foiti esses which he had not the means to attack, had acknowledged 
the authority of Robert. 

In this situation Edward had found it necessary to giant a truce to 
Scotland, and Robeit successfully employed the intcival in consolidat- 
ing his power and mlioducing oidcr into the civil government, dis- 
jointed by a long continuance of wai’S and factions The interval was 
vciyshoit, the liuce, ill obscived on both sides, was at last openly- 
violated, and wai recommenced with gieatei fuiy than ever. Robert, 
not content with defending himself, had made successful inroads into 
l^aiglnnd, subsisted his needy followeis by the plunder of that coimtiy, 
and taught them to despise the mihtaiy genius of a people who had 
long been the object of then tenor. Edwaid, at last loused fiom his 
lethargy, had maiched an army into Scotland; and Robeit, detei mined 
not to risk too much against an enemy so much supeiior, retired again 
into the mountains. I’he king advanced beyond Edinbuigh, but being 
destitute of provisions, and being ill supported by the English nobility 
who were then employed m framing their ordinances, he was sooi;^ 
obliged to rcticat without gaming any advantage over the enemy. But 
the apparent union of all the patties m England, after the death of 
(lavcston, seemed to restore that kingdom to its native force, opened 
ag«im the piospect of icducing Scotland, and piomised a happy conclu- 
sion to a war in which both the intcicsts and passions of the nation 
were so deeply engaged. 

Edward assembled forces fiom all quaxtcis with a view of finisbing 
at one blow this important enterpnse. He summoned the most warlike 
of Ills vassals fiom Gascony; he enlisted tioops fiom Flanders and 
other foicign countiies; he invited ovci gicat numbers of the disordeily 
lush as to a ceitain picy ; he joined to them a body of the Welsh who 
weie actuated by like motives; and assembling the whole military 
force of I'ngland, he marched to the frontieis with an army which, ao 
cording to the Scotch writers, amounted to 100,000 men. 

The aimy collected by Robeit exceeded not 30,000 combatants; but 
being composed of men who i td distinguished themselves by many 
acts of valour, who wcie icndcred dcspciate by their situation, and 
who were mwred to all the vaiieties of fortune, they might j'ustly under 
such a leader be deemed formidable to the most numeious and best 
appointed armies. The castle of Stirling, which with Berwick was the 
only fortress m Scotland that remained in the hands of the English, 
had long been besieged by Edward Bruce. Philip de Mowbray, the 
governor, after an obstinate defence was at last obliged to capitulate, and 
to piomise that if before a ceitam day, winch was now approaching, he 
were not relieved, he should open his gates to the enemy (Rymer, vol. 
nu, p. 481). Robert, therefoie, sensible that here was the ground on 
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En^^Hsh nation, since the conquest, has ever received. The number 
of slain on those occasions is always imceitain, and is commonly much 
magnified by the vmtoi s ; but this defeat made a deep impression on 
the minds of the English; and it was icmaiked that for some years 
no supciioiity of lunnbeis could cncouiage them to keep the field 
against the Scots Robert, in ordei to avail himself of his present 
success, enteied England, and ravaged all the noithcin counties with- 
out opposition; he besieged Cailisle, but that place was saved by the 
valour of Sir Andrew Harcla, the goveinoi; he was more successful 
against Bciwick, which he took by assault; and this prince, elated by 
his continued prosperity, now entertained hopes of making the most 
impoitant conquests on the English He sent (ad 1315) over his 
hi other Edward with an army of 6000 men into Ii eland, and that 
nobleman assumed the title of king of that island ; he himself followed 
soon after with more numerous forces* thehouible and absuid oppies- 
stons which the lush suffcicd undet the English goveinmcnt made 
them, at fust, fly to the standaid of the Scots, whom they regarded as 
tlu'ir dclivciers; but a guevous famine, which at that tune desolated 
both Ii eland and Hutain, icduccd the Scottish aimy to the greatest 
cxticmities; and Robeit B nice was obliged to rctuin with his forces 
much diminibhcd into his own country. Ills brother, after having 
cxpeiienccd a variety of foitimc, was defeated and slam near Dun- 
dalk by the English, commanded by Lord iieimingham; and these 
projects, too extensive for the foice of the Scottish nation, thus va- 
msned into smoke* 

Edward, besides suffciing those disastcis from the invasion of the 
Scots and the insurrection of the Irish, was also infested with a rebel- 
lion in Wales; and, above all, by the factions of his own nobility, who 
took advantage of the public calamities, insulted his fallen fortunes, 
and endcavoiued to establish their own independence on the ruins of 
the throne. Lancastci and the barons of his party, who had declined 
attending him on his Scottish expedition, no sooner saw him return 
with disgiacc, than they insisted on the renewal of their oidinances, 
which, they still pietendod, had validity; and the kmg^s unhappy situa- 
tion obliged him to submit to their demands. The ministry was new 
modelled by the diiection of Lancaster (Ry Icy, p. 560; Rymer, voL lii., 
p. 723). That pimco was placed at the head of the council; it was 
declaied that all the offices should be filled, from time to time, by the 
votes of pailiument, or rather by the will of the gieat barons;* and the 
nation, under this new model of government, endeavoured to put itself 
in a belter posture of defence against the Scots. But the factious 
nobles were far fiom being terrified with the pi ogress of these public 
enemies ; on the contrary, they founded the hopes of their own future 
grandeur on the weakness and distresses of the crown : Lancaster him- 
self was suspected, with great appearance of reason, of holding a secret 
conespondence with the King of Scots; and though he was entrusted 
with the command of the English armies, he took care that every enter- 
prise should be disappointed, and that every plan of operations should 
prove unsuccessful 

All the hluiopean kingdoms, especially that of England, were at this 
1 Brady, vol, li., p xai, from the records, App. No. 6x ; Ryley, p. sSo. 
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time itnacqiiaintecl with the office of prime minister, so well imdcrstood 
at present in all I'ogutar monarchies; and the people could foim no 
conception of a man who, though still m the rank of a subject, pos- 
scssea all the power of a sovereign, eased the prince of the bmden of 
affairs, supplied Ins want of expciicncc or cnpacity, and maintained all 
the rights of the crown, without dcgiading the gieatcst nobles by their 
submission to his tempoiary authority. Edwaid was plainly, by nature, 
unfit to hold himself the reins of government ; he had no vices, but 
was unhappy in a total incapacity for serious business ; he was sensible 
of his own defects, and necessarily sought to be governed ; yet every 
^ favourite whom he successively chose was regarded as a felloW'^subject 
exalted above his rank and station ; he was the object of envy to the 
great nobility; his chaiacter and conduct were decried with the people;^ 
his authority over the king and kingdom was considered as an usurpa- 
tion ; and unless the prince had embraced the dangerous expedient of 
devolving his power on the ^ Earl of Lancaster or some mignty baron 
whoso interest was so extensive as to be able alone to maintain his in- 
fluence, he could expect no peace or tranquillity upon the throne. 

The king’s chief favourite, after the death of Gaveston, was Hugh 
le Despencci, oi Spencer, a young man of English biith, of high rank, 
and of a noble family (Dugd, Baron, vol. i , p. 3S9). He possessed all 
the extcrioi accomplishments of pci son and addiess winch wcic fitted 
to engage the weak mind of Edwaid; but was destitute of that mode- 
ration and prudence which might have qualified him to mitigate the 
envy of the gicat, and conduct him thiough all the penis of that 
clangcious station to which he was advanced. Ills father, who was of 
the same name, and who, by means of his son, had also att*uned gicat 
influence ovci the king, was a nobleman vcnciable fiom his yeais, 
respected through all his past life foi wisdom, valoui, and integrity, 
and well fitted, by his talents and cxpencncc, could affairs have ad- 
mitted of any tempciamcnt, to have supplied the defects both of the 
king and of his minion (T, dc la Mote, p. 594), But no sooner was 
Edwaid’s attachment declared for young ^Spc^ccr, than the tuibulcnt 
Lancaster and most of the great batons legarded him as their rival, 
made him the object of their animosity, and formed violent plans for 
his rum,' They fust declared then discontent by withdiawing from> 
parliament; and it was not long eie they found a pretence for pro- 
ceeding to greater cxticmities against him. 

The king, who set no limits to his bountv towauls his minions, had 
(A,D. 1321) marned the younger Spcncei to his niece, one of the co- 
heirs of the Earl of Gloucester, slam at Bannockbiun, The favouiite, 
by his succession to that opulent family, had mheiited great possessions 
in the marches of Wales (Tiivet, cont., p, 25); and being desiious of 
extending still fuithcx his influence in those quaitcis, he is accused of 
having committed injustice on the Barons of Audlcy and Ammori, who* 
had also mairied two sistcis of the same family. Thoie was likewise 
a baron in that ncighbouiliood, called William de Braouse, Lord of 
Gowei, who had made a settlement of his estate on John dc Mowbray, 
his son-in-law; and in case of failuic of that nobleman and his issue,, 
had substituted the Kail of Hereford in the succession to the barony 
1 WiilbmgU.un, p. X 3 t 3 ; T. tie la, More, p. 595 ^ Muiimuth, p, 55, 
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of Gower. Mowbiay, on the decease of his falhci -in-law, entered im- 
mediately m possession of the estate, without the formality of taking 
livery and seizin from the ciovvn. but Spencei, who coveted that 
barony, peisuadcd the king to put in c\ccution the iigoui of the feudal 
law, to seize Gowei as escheated to the ciown, and to confer it upon 
him (Monach. Malmes ) Tins tiansaction, which was the pioper sub- 
ject of a lawsuit, immediately c\citcd a civil wai m the kingdom. The 
'JEails of Lancaster and Heieford flew to aims, Audley and Ammon 
joined them with all their foices; the two Rogcis de Moitimer and 
Roger de Cliffoid, with many others, disgusted, foi piivate reasons, at 
the Spencei s, bi ought a consideiable accession to the paity, and their 
army being now foimidable, they sent a message to the king, requiung 
him immediately to dismiss or confine the younger Spencei , and 
menacing him, in case of lefnsal, with i enouncing then allegiance to 
him, and taking i c\ enge on that minister by their own authoi ity. They 
scaicoly waited foi an answci , but immediately fell upon the lands of 
young Spencei, Mhich they pillaged and dcslio>c(l, muidcied his 
seivants, diovc oil his cattle, and burned liis houses (Muiiniuth, p. 55). 
They thence pioceeded to commit like devastations on the estates of 
Spencei the fathci, whose chai actor they luid lutheito scorned to re- 
&]joct, and having diawu and signed a ioimal association among them- 
selves,^ they maichod to London with all then foices, stationed ihem- 
selvcb m the neighboiuhood of that city, and demanded of the king 
the banishment of both the Spencers. These noblemen weie then 
absent; the father abioad, the son at sea, and both of them employed 
mdifiorcnt commissions, the king thcicfoie replied, that liis coiona- 
lion oath, by which he was bound to obscivc the laws, restrained him 
fioni giving his assent to so illegal a demand, or condemning noblemen 
who weic accused oi no cume, noi had any oppoitunity afioided them 
of making answer (Walsing., p. 114). Equity and icason wcic but a 
feeble opposition to men who had aims m their hantls, and wlio, being 
aheady involved m guilt, saw no safety but m success and victory. 
They cnteied London with their troops, and giving into the paiha- 
ment, which was then sitting, a chaige against the bpcnccis, of which 
they attempted not to piovc one aiticlc, they piocuied, by menaces and 
violence, a sentence ol attainder and perpetual exile against these 
miiusteis (Tottle^s Collect,, pait 11., p 50, Walsing, p. 114)- 'I'bis 
sentence was voted by the lay batons alone; for the commons, though 
now an estate m pailiamcnt, were yet of so little consideiation that 
Ihcir assent was not demanded, and even the votes of the prelates 
were neglected amidst the present disordci s The only symptom which 
these turbulent barons gave of their rcgaid to law, was their lequinng 
fiom the king an indemnity for their illegal piocccdings ,* after which 
they disbanded their aimy,and scpaiatcd, m sccuuty, as they imagined, 
to their several castles. 

This act of violence, m which the king was obliged to acquiesce, 
rendered his person and his authoi ity so contemptible, that every one 
thought himself entitled to tieat him with neglect The queen, having 
occasion soon after to pass by the castle of Leeds, in Kent, which 

1 Tyrrcl, vol u , p aSo, from the register of C« C. Canterbury 

» XoLtle’s Collect., part lu, p, S4 » Kymcr, vol lu , p 891, 
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belonged lo the Lord Bfidlcsmere, desired a nigbt^s lodging, ^ 
icfusetl adinitt<incc ; and some of her attendants, who presented them- 
selves at the gate were killed.^ The insult upon dns princess, who 
had always endeavoured to live on good terms with the barons, ana 
who joined them heartily in their hatied of the younger Spencer, was 
an action which nobody pretended to justify; and the king thought 
that he might, without giving gcncial umbrage, assemble an 
and take vengeance on the offender No one came to the assistance 
of Badlesmere, and Edward prevailed (Walsing., p. 115); hut having 
now some foices on foot, and having concerted measures with his 
friends throughout England, he ventured to take off the mask, to 
attack all his enemies, and to recall the two Spenceis, 
he declared illegal, unjust, contrary to the tenor of the Great Gnaiter, 
passed without the assent of the prelates, and extorted by violence 
from him and the 'estate of baxons/^ Still the commons were not 

mentioned by either parly, . 

The king had now (A B. 1322) got the start of the barons, an 

advantage which in those times was commonly J .ul 

hastened with his army to the marches of Wales, the chief scat of the 
power of his enemies, whom ho found totally unpiopared for resistance. 
Many of the barons in those paits endeavoured to appease him by 
submission (Walsing., p. iiS, Muiimuth, p.S 7 )i 
seized, and then poisons committed to custody. But Lancaster, in 
Older to prevent the lot.il luin of his p.nty, summoned togcthei 1 . 
vassals and let.amcis; dcel.iicd his alliance with Scotland, which had 
long been suspected, loceived the 

that country, under the command of Kandoliih, Eail of Miiri ay, .ind Sir 
Tames Douglas (Rymcr, vol. iii., p. 958) ; and being jomed by the 
Earl of Ilorefoid, advanced with all his foices against the king, who 
had collected an aimy of 30,000 men, and was superior to his enemies. 
Lancaster posted himself 

to defend the passages of the iivcr (Walsing, p. ns), but bung 
disappointed in tliat plan of opeiations, this punce, who had no 
military genius, and whose pcisonal cour.igc was even susP?«ofj 
fled with Ills army to the noith, in cxpect.ation of being there 
by his Scottish allies (Ypod. Neusl., p. 504)- He was pursued by the 
king, and his .aiinv diminished daily, till ho came to Boroughbndgo, 
where he found Sir Andicw Ilaicla posted with some forces on the 
opposite side of she iivcr, and uMtly to dispute the passage with him. 
lie was (M.irch iCth) repulsed in an .ittempt which he made to foicc 
his way; the Eail of Heieford was killed, the whole army of the lebtls 
was disconcerted, Lancastei himself was become mcapabloof taking any 
mo.isures either for flight or defence, ami he was sewed without resistance 
by Haicla, Ld conducted to the king (' 1 '. delaMoro.p. 596; Wa sing., 
p, 116). In those violent times, the laws were so much ncglcctca 
on both sides, that even whcic they might without any sensib e 
inconvenience have been observed, the conquerors it un- 

necessary to any legaid to them. Lancaster, who was guuty 
of open rebellion, and was taken in arms against his sovereign, instcaa 

s Rymer, vol. iii., p. 8cj j pp. xt4, n <i ; T, tU la More, p. S95 » Muntuuth, p. s5 
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of being tried by the laws of his country, which pronounced the sentence 
of death against him, was condemned by a couit-maitial (Tyrrel, 
vol. ii., p. 291 fiom the lecoids), and led to execution. Edward, 
however little vindictive in his naluial temper, heie indulged his 
revenge, and employed against the piisoner the same indignities which 
had been exercised by his ordcis against Gaveston. He was clothed 
in a mean attiie, placed on a lean jade without a biidle, a hood was 
put on his head, and in this posture, attended by the acclamations 
of the people, this prince was conducted to an eminence near Pomfret, 
one of his own castles, and (23id March, A.D. 1322) there beheaded 
(Leland’s Coll., vol. i., p. 668). 

Thus perished Thomas, Eail of Lancaster, prince of the blood, and 
one of the most potent baions that had ever been in England. His 
public conduct sufficiently discoveis the violence and turbulence of 
his character; his private depoUment appeals not to have been moic 
innocent, and his hypocntical devotion, by which he gamed the favour 
of the monks and populace, will rathci be regaidcd as an aggravation 
than an alleviation of his guilt Badlesmeie, Giffaid, Banct, Cheyncy, 
Fleming, and about eighteen of the most notorious offcndeis, were 
aftei wards condemned by a legal trial, and were executed. Many 
were thrown into prison; otheis made their escape beyond sea; some 
of the king^s servants were rewaided fiom the forfcituics; Harcla 
received for his services the earldom of Carlisle, and a large estate, 
which he soon after foifeitcd with his life, for a treasonable corres- 
pondence with the King of Scotland. But the greater part of tliose 
vast escheats was sciised by young Spencer, whose rapacity was 
insatiable, Many of the barons of the king^s party were disgusted with 
this partial division of the spoils ; the envy against Spencer rose higher 
than ever; the usual insolence of his temper, inflamed by success, 
impelled him to commit many acts of violence; the people, who 
always hated him, made him still more the object of aversion ; all the 
relations of the attainted baions and gentlemen secretly vowed revenge; 
and though tranquillity was m appearance icstoied, the general con- 
tempt of the king, and odium against Spencer, bred dangerous humours, 
the bouice of futuic lovolutions and convulsions. 

In this situation no success could be expected from foreign wars; 
and Edwaid, after making one moie fimlless attempt against Scotland, 
whence he retieatcd with dishonoui, found it necessary to terminate 
hostilities with that kingdom by a tiuce of thirteen years (Rymer, 
vol 11 i,, p. 1032 ; Munmuth, p. 60). Robcit, though his title to the 
crown was not acknowledged in the treaty, was satisfied with insuring 
his possession of it during so long a time. He had repelled with 
gallantry all the attacks of England , he had earned war both into 
that kingdom and into Ireland , he had rejected with disdain the 
Pope's authority, who pretended to impose his commands upon him, 
and oblige him to make peace with his enemies; his throne war 
firmly established, as well m the affeqtions of his subjects as by force 
of aims, yet there naturally remained some inquietude in his mind, 
while at war with a state which, however at present disordered by 
faction, was of itself so much an ovei-match for him, both in riches 
and m numbers of people. And this truce was, at the same time, the 
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moTQ seasonable for England, because the nation was at that juncture 
threatened with hostilities from France* 

Philip the Fair, King of France, who died in 1315, had left the ^ 
crown to his son Lewis Hutin, who after a short reign, dying without 
male issue, was (A.D, 1324) succeeded by Philip the Long, his brother, 
whose death soon after made way for Chailes the Fair, the youngest 
brother of that family. This monaich had some giounds of complaint 
against the king’s ministers m Guienne ; and as there was no common 
or equitable judge in that strange species of soveieignty, established 
by the feudal law, he seemed desirous to take advantage of Edward’s 
weakness, and under that pretence, to confiscate all his foieign do- 
fnmions (Rymer, vol iv., pp. 74, 98). After an embassy by the Earl 
of Kent, the king’s brother, had been tried in vain, Queen Isabella 
obtained permission to go over to Pans, and endeavour to adjust, 
in an amicable manner, the difference with her bi other; but while she 
was making some pi ogress in this negotiation, Charles started a new 
pretension, the justice of which could not be disputed, that Edward 
himself should appear m his couit, and do homage for the fees which 
he held in Fiance. But thcie occuiicd many dilllcultics in complying 
with this demand Young Spencer, by whom the king was implicitly 
governed, had unavoidably been engaged in many quarrels with the 
queen, who aspued to the same influence; and though that aitful 
princess, on her leaving England, had dissembled her ammosity, 
Spencer, well acquainted with hci scciet sentiments, was unwilling to 
attend his master to Pans, and appear in a comt wheic her ciccht 
might expose him to insults, if not to dangei . lie hesitated no less on 
allowing the king to make the jouiney alone; both feaung lest that 
easy prince should in ins absence fall under othei inlluonce; and 
foreseeing the peiils to which he himself should be exjiosed, if without 
the protection of royal authority he ronunned in ICngland, where 
he was so generally hated. While these doubts occasioned delays and 
difficulties, Isabella proposed that Edwaul should resign the dominion 
of Guienne to his son, now thirteen ycais of age; and that the piince 
should come to Paiis, and do the homage which every vassal owed to 
his superior lord. This expedient, which seemed so happily to remove 
all dihiculties, was immediately embraced , Spencer was chai*ined with 
the contuvance; young Edward was sent to Pans; and the ruin 
coveied under this fatal snare was never peiceived or suspected by 
any of the English council. 

The queen, on her ariival in Fiance, had there found a great numlHu* 
of English fugitives, the remains of the Lancastrian faction ; ami their 
common hatied of Spencer soon begat a secictfuoncHIupand couespond- 
ence between them and that princess. Among the t cst was young Roger 
Mortimer, a potent baron in the Welsh marches, who had been 
obliged with others, to make his submission to the king, hud been 
condemned for high treason, but having received a paidon for his 
life, uas aftex-wards detained in the Tower, with an intention of 
rendeiing his confinement perpetual lie was so fortunate as to make 
his escape into France;^ and being one of the most consideiablc 
persons now remaining of the party, as well as distinguished by his 
* Kyi»«r, voL iv., pi). 7, T. cle la More, Wakitg., p.jtao; YyoU. NeuHt., p, 
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violent animosity against Spcnccr, he was easily admitted to pay his 
coiut to Queen Isabella The giaces of his person and address 
advanced liim quickly in her affections , he became hei confident and 
counsellor m all hei measuies, and gaining giound daily upon her 
heart, ho engaged hei to saciificc at last to her passion all the senti- 
ments of honour and of fidelity to her husband (T do la More, p. 568; 
Muiimuth, p 65) Hating now the man whom she had injured, and 
whom she never valued, she ciiteicd ardently into all Mortimer’s 
conspiracies, and having aitfully gotten into her hands the young 
prince and heir of the monarchy, she resolved on the utter ruin of the 
king, as well as of his favouiite. She engaged hei brother to take 
pait in the same ciiminal puipose, her court was daily filled with the 
exiled barons, Moi timer lived in the most declaicd intimacy with her; 
a coiiespondcnce was secictly earned on with the malcontent party in 
England , and when Edward, mfoimed of those alaiinmg circumstances, 
reqiiiicd hci speedily to ictuin with the prince, she publicly replied, 
that she would ncvci set foot m the kingdom till Spencei was foi ever 
lemovi'd fioin Ins juosence aiul councils , a dcclaiation which procured 
her gieat poiiulaiity in ICngLind, and thicw a decent veil over all 
her ticasonable entei pi ises 

Mdwaid endeavoured to tuit himself in a posture of clcfoncc (Rymer, 
vol IV., pp. i8*j, 18K, 225), but besides the dihicultios ausing fiom his 
own indolence and sleiulei abilities, and the want of authority which 
of consequence attendoil all his icsolutions, it was not easy ^ for him, 
in the present state of the kingdom and icvcmie, to maintain a con- 
stant force leady to lopel an invasion, winch he knew not at what 
time or place he had icnson to expect All his efioits were unequal 
to the traitoious and hostile conspiracies which, both at home and 
abioad, weie foiming against his aiithoiity, and which weic daily 
penctiating farthei even into lus own family. lIis biothci, the Earl of 
Kent, a virtuous but weak piincc, who was then at Pans, was engaged 
by his sister-m-law, and by the King of Fiance, who was also his 
cousin-gciman, to give countenance to the invasion, whoso sole object, 
ho believed, was the expulsion of the Spencei s, he pi evaded on his 
elder biothe],the JCail of Not folk, to enter secretly into the same 
design , the Eail of Lcu'cstei, bmther and hen of the Icail of Lancas- 
tcM, had too many leasons for his haticd of these ministers to refuse 
his conciuience. W.iltcr do Rcyncl, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
many of the jirelates, cxpicssed their appiobation of the queen's 
measures ; sevenil of the most potent baions, envying the authority of 
the favoiuitc, were ready to fly to aims, the minds of the people, by 
means of some tuiths and many calumnies, woic stiongly disposed to 
the same party; and thcic needed but the appeal ance of the queen 
and prince, with such a body of foreign tioops as might protect her 
against immediate violence, to turn ail this tempest, so aitfully pre- 
paied, against the unhappy Edwaid. 

Charles, though he gave countenance and assistance to the faction, 
was ashamed openly to suppoit the queen and pi nice against the 
authority of a husband and lather, and Isabella was obliged to court 
the alliance of some othci foieign potentate, fxom whose dominions 
she might set out on her intendcduenterpnse. For this puiposTe, she 
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(A.D, T326) affiaiiccd young Edward, whose tender age made him in- 
capable to judge of the consequences, with Philippa, daughtci of the 
Count of Holland and Ilainaiut (T. de la More, p, 598); and having, 
by the open assistance of this prince, and the secret protection of her 
bi other, enlisted in her service near 3000 men, she set sail fiom the 
harbour of Doit, and (Sept 24) landed safely, and without opposition, 
on the coast of Suffolk, The Eail of Kent was in her company; 
two other princes of the blood, the Earl of Norfolk and the Earl of 
Leicester, joined her soon after her landing, with all their followers ; 
three prelates, the Bishops of Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, bi ought her 
both the foice of their vassals and the authority of their character;^ 
even Robeit de Watteville, who had been sent by the king to oppose 
her progress in Suffolk, deseited to her with all his foices. To render 
her cause 'more favourable, she renewed her declaration, that the sole 
purpose of her enterprise was to free the king and kingdom from 
the tyranny of the Spencers, and of Chancellor Baldock, their creature 
(Ypod. Neiist, p. 508). The populace was allured by her specious 
pretences; the barons thought themselves secure against forfeitures 
by the appearances of the piince m her aimy; and a weak, irresolute 
king, suppoitcd by ministers generally odious, was unable to stem this 
torrent which bore with such irresistible violence against him. 

Edward, after trying in vam to rouse the citizens of London to some 
sense of duty (Walsing , p 123), depaitcd foi the West, wheie he hoped 
to meet with better icccption; and he had no soonci discovered his 
weakness by leaving the city, than the lage of the populace bioke out 
vuthout contiol against him and his mimslcis. They hist plundcicd, 
dion miudcicd all those who wcic obnoxious to them ; they seized the 
Bishop of Exeter, a viuuous and loyal pi date, as he was passing 
through tlic sticcts, Jtnd having beheaded him, they threw his body 
into the river,® They made themselves mastcis of the Tower by sur- 
prise; thcnentcied intoafoimal association to put to death, without 
mercy, every one who should dare to oppose the enterprise of Queen 
Isabella, and of the prince (Walsing., p. 124). A like spirit was soon 
communicated to all other paits of England, and tlnew the few 
servants of the king, who still entertained thoughts of performing 
their duty, into ten 01 and astonishment 

Edwaid was hotly pursued to Bristol by the Eail of Kent, seconded 
by the foicign foices under John de Ilauiault. He found himself dis- 
appointed m his expectations with legaid to the loyalty of those pints, 
and he passed over to Wales, whcie, he llattered himself, his name 
was more popular, and which he hoptxl to find uninfected with the 
contagion of general mgo which had seized the English (Muiirnuth, p* 
67). The eldei Spencer, created Eail of Winchester, was lett governor 
of the castle of Bnstol, but the gainson mutinied against him, and he 
was delivered into the hands of his enemies. This venciablc noble, 
who had neaily reached his ninetieth yeni, was instantly, without trial, 
or witness, or accusation, or answer, condemned to death by the rebel- 
lious barons : he was hanged on a gibbet ; his body was cut in pieces, 

J p xa3 ; Ypnrl Neust., p. 507 j T. de la More, p. ; Muriinuth, p 65 . 
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and thiown lo the clogjs;^ and his head was sent to Winchester, the 
place whose title he boic, and was there set on a pole, and exposed to 
the insults of the populace 

The king, disappointed anew in his expectations of succour fi om 
the Welsh, took shipping for li eland; but being diivcn back by con- 
trary winds, he endeavoured to conceal himself in the mountains of 
Wales, he was soon discoveied, was put under the custody of the 
Earl of Leicester, and was confined in the castle of Kenilworth. The 
younger Spencei, his favouiite, who also fell into the hands of his 
enemies, w»as executed like his father, without any appearance of a legal 
trial (Walsingjp. 125, Ypod Neust , p. 508) , the Earl of Arundel, 
almost the only man of his lank m England who had maintained his 
loyalty, was, without any tiial, put to death at the instigation of Morti- 
mer ; Baldock, the chancellor, being a priest, could not with safety 
be so suddenly despatched , but being sent to the Bishop of Heiefoid’s 
palace in London, ho was theie, as his enemies piobably foicsaw, 
soued by the populace, was tin own into Newgate, and soon after 
cxpiicd fiom the cuiol us«ige which he had lecoivod (Walsinglum, 
p. 126; Miuimuth, p, 68) JCven the usual reverence paid to the 
sacei dotal chaiactei g<ivo way, with cvciy other consideration, to the 
present lage of the people. 

The queen, to avail hcisclf of the pi cvailmg delusion, summoned, 
in the king^s name, a pailiament at Westminster; where, together with 
the power of hci aimy, and the authouty of her partisans among the 
barons, who wcie concerned to secuic their past tieasons by commit- 
ting new acts of violence against their sovereign, she expected to be 
seconded by the fuiy of the populace, the most dangerous of all 
instruments, and the least answciablc for their excesses. A charge 
was (a.d 1327, fan 13) diawn up against the king, m which, even 
though It was fiamod by his mvetcuite enemies, nothing but his nar- 
xow genius or his misfortunes woie objected to him; fox the greatest 
malice found no paiticular ciime with winch it could icpioach this 
unhappy prince lie was accused of incapacity foi government, of 
wasting his time in idle amusements, of neglecting public business, 
of being swayed by evil counsellois, of having lost by misconduct the 
kingdom of Scotland and pait of Guienne; and to swell the charge, 
even the death of some barons, and the impnsonmcnt of some pre- 
lates convicted of tieason, weic laid to his account (Kynghton, pp. 
2765, 2766; Brady’s App,, No. 72). It was in vain, amidst the 
violence of arms and tumult of the people, to appeal cither to law or 
to reason ; the deposition of the king, without any appearing opposi- 
tion, was voted by paihament, the prince, all cady declared regent by 
his party (Rymcr, vol iv , p 137; Walsmg , p. 125), was placed on the 
throne ; and a deputation was sent to Edwaid at Kenilworth, to require 
his resignation, which menaces soon extorted from him. 

But it was impossible that the people, however corrupted by the 
barbarity of the times, still fuither inflamed by faction, could for ever 
remain insensible to the voice of natuie. Heie, a wife had first 
deseited, next invaded, and then dethroned her husband; had made 

i Lehnd’s Coll., vol. i., p. 673, T. de la More, p. 599 ; Walsmg,, p 135; M. Froissart, 
hv. j., chap X3. < 
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lier minor son an instrument in tins unnatural treatment of liis father; 
had, by lying pretences, seduced the nation into a rebellion against 
their sovereign; had pushed them into violence and cruelties that had 
dishonoured them; all those circumstances were so odious in them- 
selves, and formed such a complicated scene of guilt, that the least 
reflection sufficed to open men’s eyes, and make them detest this 
flagrant infringement of every public and private duty. * The sus- 
picions which soon aiose of Isabella’s criminal commerce with Morti- 
mer, the proofs which daily broke out of this part of her guilt, in- 
creased the general abhorrence against her , and her hypocrisy, m 
publicly bewailing with tears the king’s unhappy fate (Walsing., p 126), 
was not able to deceive even the most stupid and most prejudiced of 
her adherents. In proportion as the queen became the object of 
public hatred, the dethroned monarch, who had been the victim of her 
crimes and her ambition, was regarded with pity, with fiiendship, with 
veneration ; and men became sensible that all his misconduct which 
faction had so much exaggerated, had been owing to the unavoidable 
weakness, not to any voluntary depravity, of Ins character. The Earl 
of Leicester, now Earl of Lancasiiiie, to whose custody he had been 
committed, was soon touched with those generous sentiments ; and 
besides using his piisoner with gentleness and humanity, he was sus- 
pected to have entertained still moic honouiable intentions in his 
favour. The king thcicfoie was taken fiom Ins hands, and dclivcied 
over to Loicl Boikclcy, and Mautiavcis and Goiunay, who wcic 
entrusted alternately, each foi a month, with tlic cliaige of guarding 
him. While he was in the custody of Tkikcley, he was still ticatecl 
with the gentleness due to his lank and bis misfoi tunes; but when the 
turn of Afiiutiavcrs and Goiunay came, evciy species of indignity was 
practised against him, as if their intention had been to break entiicly 
the prince’s spiiit, and to employ his soiiows and afflictions, instead of 
more violent and move dangerous expedients, lor the instrument of his 
murder (Anonymi IIisl., p. 838). It is reported that one day, wlicn 
Kdwaid was to be shaved, they ordcicd cold and dirty water to be 
brought fiom the ditch for that pini>ose; and when he desired it to ])e 
changed, and was still domed his lequest, be binst into tears, which 
bedewed his cheeks ; and he exclaimed, that, in spite of their insolence, 
he should be shaved with clean and waim water (T. de la Moie, p. 
602). But as this method of laying Edwaul in his giavc appeari‘cl 
still too slow to the imiiatient Mortimer, be scoietly sent ordeis to the 
two keepets who weie at bis devotion, instantly to despatch him; and 
tbchc rulfuins contuved to make the manner of his death as ciuel and 
bitibaious as possible. Taking advantage of Berkeley’s sickness, in 
wliose custody he then w.is, and who was tlicieby incapacitated fiom 
attending his charge (Cotton’s Abiiclg, p. 8), they came to Berkeley 
Castle, and put themselves in possession of the king’s pci son. They 
(Sept 21) Ihicw him on a bed; held him down violently with a table, 
which they flung over him; thrust into his fundament a red-hot 11 on, 
which they inserted thiough a horn; and though the outward marks of 
violence upon his person were prevented by this expedient, the horrid 
deed was discovered to all the guards and attendants by the screams 
With which the agonizing king filled the castle, while his bowels 
were consuming. 
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Gournay and Mautraveis wcic held m gcncial detestation; and 
when the ensuinor revolution in En^dand thicw then piotcctois fioin 
power, they found it nccessaiy to piovidc foi then safety by flying the 
kingdom. Goiunay was altci wards seized at Mai&ciUes, dclivcicd ovei 
to the Scncchal of Guicnnc, put on boaid a ship with a view of carrying 
him to England, but was beheaded at sea by seciet ordeis, as was 
supposed, from some nobles and pi elates m England, anxious to pre- 
vent any discovciy which he might make of his accomplices. Mautra- 
vers concealed himself for scveial years m Germany, but having found 
means of rendering some service to Edward III , he ventured to 
approach his poison, thiew himself on his knees before him, submitted 
to mercy, and received a pardon ^ 

It is not easy to imagine a man more innocent and inoffensive than 
the unhappy king whose tragical death we have related, nor a prince 
less fitted for governing that fioicc and tuibulcnt people subjected to 
his aiithoiity He wms obliged to devolve on othcis the weight of 
government which he had neithei ability noi inclination to bear, the 
same indolence and w<int of penetialion led him to make choice of 
ministeis and f.ivountcs wdio w'tie not ahvays the bt‘st qualilicd for 
the tiust commiltecl to them, tlie seditious giandees, pleased with his 
weakness, yet ( om plaining of it, iindoi the jnetcncc of attacking his 
minibleis, insulted lus peison and invaded Ins .lutlumty; and the 
impatient populace, mistaking the somce of their giicvanccs, threw all 
the blame upon the king, and im leased the public disoideis by their 
faction and violence It was in vain to look foi piotection fiom the 
laws, whose voice, always feeble in those times, w<is not heard amidst 
the dm of aims; whnt could not tlefend the king was ICwSS able to 
give shelter to any of tlie jieople, the whole machine of government 
was toin in pieces with fiuy and violence; and men, instead of regret- 
ting the manneis of their u‘»e, and the 1mm of their constitution, 
w'hich uHiuiied the most steady and most skilful hand to conduct them, 
imputed all ciiois to tlic peison who had the mibfoUune to be cnUustccl 
\Vith the leins of ompue. 

lUit though such mistakes arc natuial and almost unavoidable while 
the events aie icctiU, it is a shameful delusion in modem historianb 
to imagine that all the ancient pimcos, who wane untoUiinate in their 
government, weie also lyiannical m then conduct, and that the sedi- 
tions ol tlie people always piocceded fiom some invasion of their 
privileges by the mon.nch. Even a gicat and good king was not m 
that ago seciiie ap,ains>t faction and lebelhon, as appeals m the case of 
Henry 11. ; but a gieat king had the best chance, .is we learn from the 
histoiy of the same peiiod, foi quelling and subduing them. Compare 
the leigns and cliaiacteis of EcUvaid I and II The father made 
scvcial MOlont attempts ag.unst the libcitics of the people, his barons 
opposed him, he wms obliged, at least found it piudcnt, to submit, but 
as they dreaded his valour and abilities, they were content with leason- 
able salisfacUon, and pushed no taithcr their advantages against him. 
Tlie facility and weakness of the son, not his violence, threw every- 
thing into confusion ; the laws and government were ovci turned, an 
attempt to reinstate them w^as an unpardonable ciime; and no atone- 

* Cotton’s Abnilg,, pp 6fi, 8x ; Rjrnu, vol v ,p 600, 
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ment, but the deposition and tragical death of the king himself, could 
give those barons contentment It is easy to see that a constitution 
which depended so much on the peisonal character of the prince, must 
necessaiily, in many of its parts, be a government of will, not of LiwSt 
But always to throw, without distinction, the blame of all disorders 
upon the sovereign, would introduce fatal enois m politics, and serve 
as a perpetual apology for treason and rebellion ; as if the turbulence 
of the great, and the madness of the people, were not, equally with the 
tyranny of princes, evils incident to human society, and no less care- 
fully to be guarded against m every well-iegulated constitution. 

While these abominable scenes passed m England, the theatre of 
France was stained with a wickedness equally baibaious, and still more 
public and deliberate. The order of knights-templars had arisen 
during the hist fervour of the Crusades; and uniting the two qualities, 
the most popular m that age, devotion and valour, and exercising both 
in the most popular of all cntei puses, the defence of the Holy Land, 
they had made rapid advances in credit and authority, and had 
acquired, from the piety of the faithful, ample possessions in every 
country of Em ope, especially of Fiance. The great riches, joined to 
the course of time, had, by degiecs, relaxed the severity of these 
viitucs, and the tempLus had m a gieat mcasuic lost that popularity 
which fii St raised them to honoui and distinction. Acquainted from 
experience with the fatigues .md dangcis of those fuiitlcss expeditions 
to the East, they rather chose to enjoy m ease thcii opulent levenucsin 
Em ope, and being all men of biith, educated, according to the custom 
of that age, without any tincture of lettcis, they scoincd the ignoble 
occupations of monastic life, and passed then time wholly m the fashion- 
able amusements of hunting, gallantry, and the pleasures of the table. 
Their rival order, that ot St. John of Jcutsalem, whose poverty had as 
yet preserved them from like coiiupti on s, still distinguished themselves 
by tneir enterprises against the infidels, and succeeded to all the popu- 
larity which was lost by the indolence and luxuiy of the templars. But 
though these reasons had weakened the foundations of this order, once 
so celebrated and leveiod, the immediate cause of their destruction 
pi acceded from the ciuol and vindictive spirit of Philip the Fair, who, 
having enlertamcd a private disgust against some eminent templars, 
determined to gratify at once his avidity and revenge, by involving the 
whole order in an undistinguished nun. On no better information 
than that of two knights, condemned by theii superiors to perpetual im- 
pnsonment for their vices and piofligacy,he ordcicd on one day all the 
templars in France to be committed to prison, and imputed to them 
such cnoi mens and absmd crimes as are sufficient of themselves to 
destioy all the credit of the accusation. Besides their being universally 
charged with murder, robbery, and vices the most shocking to nature ; 
every one, it was pretended, whom they received into their order, was 
obliged to renounce his Savioui,to spit upon the cross (Rymer, voL iil, 
pp. pr, xoi), and to join to this impiety the supcistition of worshipping 
a gilded head, which was secretly kept in one of their houses at 
Marseilles. They also initiated, it was said, every candidate by such 
infemous rites as could serve to no other purpose than to degrade the 
order in his eyes, and destroy for ever the authority of all his superiors 
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over him.^ Above a hundied of these unhappy gentlemen were put to 
the question, m older to c\toit fioni them a concession of then guilt; 
the more obbtinntc pciislicd in the hands of Iheir toi mentors, seveial, 
to procure inimcdidtc case in the violence of then agonies, acknow- 
ledged whatcvci was leqmi ed of them , toigcd confessions were imputed 
to othcis, and Philip, as if then guilt wcic now certain, pioceeded to a 
confiscation of all their ticasuicb. But no soonci wcie the templais 
lelievcd fioin their tortuics, than, picfcrimg the most ciuel execution 
to a life with infamy, they disavowed their confessions, exclaimed 
against the foi genes, justified the innocence of their oidcr, and appealed 
to all the gallant actions perfoimed by them in ancient or later times, 
as a full apology for their conduct The tyrant, enraged at this dis- 
appointment, and thinking himself now engaged in honour to piocecd 
to extremities, oideicd fifty-foui of them, whom he biandcd as relapsed 
heretics, to perish by the punishment of fire in his capital, gieat num- 
bcis c\piicd aftci a like manner in othei paits of the kingdom; and 
when he found that the ptuseveiancc of these unhappy victims, in justi- 
fying to the last their innocence, had made dcc‘p impicssion on the 
spectatois, he endcMvouiod to oveicoinc the constancy of the templars 
by new inhumanities. The giancl maslei of the oulei, fohn de Molay, 
and another gicat olficer, hi other to the sovereign of Dauphiny, weie 
conducted to a scaffold, elected before the Chinch of Noticdamc, at 
Paris; a full paidon was ollciecl them on the one Imnd; the fue, des- 
tined for then* execution, w«is shown them on the othci ; these gallant 
nobles still persisted in the piotestations of then own innocence and 
that of then oidei, and weie instantly huuicd into the flames by the 
executioner (Veitot, vol 11,, p 143). 

In all this baibaious inpistire, Clement V. who was the creature of 
Philip, and then lesidcd in Fiance, fully concuiicd, and without ex- 
amining a witness or making any inquny into the tuith of facts, he 
summaiily, by the plenitude of his apostolic power, abolished the 
whole Older. The templais all over Eiiiopc weie tin own into prison, 
their conduct undeiweut a stuct scuitiny, the power of their enemies 
still pm sued and o])[)iosbed them, but nowhcie, except in France, were 
the smallest ti.K'os of then guilt pictcndcd to be found Englanci sent 
an ample testimony of their piety and moials, but as the order was 
now annihilated, the knights weic distubuted into several convents, 
and Ihoir possessions weie, by command of the Pope, tiansfeircd to 
the Older of St. lohn.’-* We nowpiocccd to idate some othei detached 
transactions of the jnesent penod. 

The kingdom of England was afflicted with a grievous famine during 
several years of this reign Pcipelual rams and cold weather not only 
destroyed the haivest, but bied a moitality among the cattle and 
laised cveiy kind of food to an cnoimous price (Tiivet, cont. pp. ly, 18). 
The parliament m 1315 endeavoured to fix more moderate rates to 
commodities, not sensible that such an attempt was impracticable, and 
that were it possible to reduce the puce of provisions by any other 
expedient than by introducing plenty, nothing could be more pernicious 

1 It was pictcndcd, that he kissed the knights who received him on the mouth, navel, and 
hrctih TJiiiniy, pp. 15, i6, W.Us , p 99. 

* Kymcr, vol. m,, pp. 333, 956 , vol iv., p 47 , Ypod Neust , p. 506 
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and destructive to tlio public. Where the produce of a yenr, for 
instance, falls so far short as to afford full subsistence only for nine 
months, the only expedient for making it last all the twelve, is to laisc 
the prices, to put the people by that means on short allowance, and 
oblijye them to save their food till a more plentiful season. But in 
reality, the increase of prices is a necessary consequence of scarcity ; 
and laws, instead of preventing it, only aggravate the evil by cramping 
and restraining commcice. The pailiamcnt accoidingly in the ensuing 
year, repealed their ordinance, which they had found useless and 
burdensome (Wals., p. 107). 

The prices affixed by the pailiament are somewhat remarkable • — i 
three pounds twelve shillings of our present money for the best stalled 
ox; for other oxen, two pounds eight shillings; a fat hog of two years 
old, ten shillings; a fat wether unshoin, a crown, if shorn, three 
shillings and sixpence ; a fat goose, sevenpeiice-halfpenny ; a fat capon, 
sixpence; a fat hen, threepence; two chickens, threepence; four 
pigeons, threepence, two dozen of eggs, thiccpcnce.^ If we consider 
these prices, we shall find that butcher’s meat in this time of great 
scarcity, must still have been sold by the pailianientary ordinance, 
tliree tunes cheaper than our middling puces at picsent; poultry 
somewhat lower, because being now considciod as a delicacy, it has 
risen beyond its propoition. In the coimtiy places of Ireland and 
Scotland, where delicacies boar no pucc,poiiltiy is atpiescnt as cheap, 
if not cheaper than buichci’s meat But the infoiencc I would diaw 
from the compauson of piiccs is still moie considoiablc; I suppose 
that the latcs aflised by pailiamcnt, were inferior to the usual maikct 
prices m those yoais of famine and moitahty of cattle, and that these 
commodities, instead of a third, had really risen to a half of the present 
value. But the famine at that tune was so consuming, that wheat was 
sometimes sold for above four pounds ten shillings a quaitciV"* usually 
for three pounds (Ypod. Ncii&t., p. 502; Trivet, cont, p, 18), that is 
twice our middling prices; a ceitain proof of the wretched state of 
tillage in those ages. Wc foimeily found that the middling price of 
com in that period was half of the present price, while the middling 
price of cattle was only an eighth pat t; wo heie find the same immense 
disproportion in years of scaicity. It may thence bo inferred with 
ccitainty, that the raising of corn was a spc*cics of manufactory which 
few in that age could practise with advantage; and there is icason to 
think that other manufactures moie rclincd, weie sold even beyond 
their piescnt prices; at least there is a demonstiation for it in the 
reign of Hcniy VJ 1. from the rates affixed to scailet and other bioad- 
cloth by act of parliament. Dunng all tliose times, it was usual for 
the princcb and groat nobility to make settlements of their velvet beds 
and feilken rol^cs, in the same manner as of their estates and manois 
(Dugdale, pabsim). In the list of jewels and plate which had belonged 
to the ostentatious Gaveston, and which the king recovcicd from the 
Earl of Lancaster after the minder of that favountc, wc find some 
embroidcicd girdles, flowered shiits, and silk waistcoats (Rymcr, 
voL iii., p. 3 SB) It was aftci wards one article of accusation against 

1 Itot. r,ul 7 Kcl. n,t nos. 1*5, j6; YikkI. Ncust,, p. sos. 

« Munnuith, p. 48 ; waKuigham, p, *08, Sitiys it losc to bin pountlf* 
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that potent and opulent cail when he was put to death, that he had 
purloined some of that finciy of Gavcslon’s The ignoiancc of those 
ages in manufactures, and still moie then unskilful husbandry, seem a 
pi oof that the coimtiy was then fai fioin being populous. 

All trade and manufactuics indeed 'vvcic'tlicn at a very low ebb. 
The only countiy in the noithcin paits of Europe whcie they seem to 
have risen to a toleiable degree of impiovcment, was Flanders. 
When Robeit, eail of Flanders, was applied to by the king, and was 
desired to break off commcicc with the Scots, whom Edwaid called 
his rebels, and repicscntcd as excommunicated on that account by the 
church, the eail icplied, that Flandcis was always considered as com- 
mon, and free and open to all nations (Rymci, vol 111., p 770) 

The petition of the elder Spencer to parliament, complaining of the 
devastation committed on his lands by the baions, contains several 
paiticulais which aic ciuious, and discover the manncis of the age ^ 
He affums that they had lavagcd si'^ty-thicc manors belonging to 
him, and he makes his losses amount to 46,000/, that is, to I3f5,ooo/. 
of our present money. Among otbci ])aUiculais, he cnumciatcs 
28,000 sheep, 1000 o\en and heifers, 1200 cows with then bleed for 
two ycais, 560 cait-hoises, 2000 hogs, togtthci with 600 bacons, 80 
cai cases of ])cef, and 600 muttons in the laider; ten tuns of cidci, 
nuns for 200 men, and othei wailikc engines and provisions The 
plain infcicncc is, that the gic.Ucr pait of Spenser’s vast estate as well 
as the estates of othei nobility, was faimetl by the landloid himself, 
managed by his stewards or baililTs, and cultivated by his villains. 
Little or none of it was let on lease to husbandmen ; its produce was 
consumed m lustic hospitality by the baron or Ins officers; a great 
number of idle retaineis, leady for any disoidei or mischief, were 
mamtamed by him , all wlio lived upon Ins estate were absolutely at 
Iiis disposal; instead of applying to comts of justice, he usually sought 
led less by open foice and violence; the gicat nobility weic a kind of 
independent potentates who, if they submitted to any icgulations at all 
weic less governed by the municipal law, than by a ludc species of the 
law of nations The method in which we find they ticatcd the king’s 
favoiuites and mmistcib, is a pi oof of their usual way of dealing with 
each othei. A paity which complains of the aibitiaiy conduct of 
ministers, ought n.ituially to affect a great rcgaid for the laws and 
constitution, and maintiim at least the appeal ance of justice m their 
})roccedings ; yet those barons, when discontented, came to parliament 
with an aimed force, constiaincd the king to assent to their mcasmes, 
and without any tiial 01 witness or conviction, passed, from the ;pre- - 
tended notoriety of facts, an act of banishment or attainder against 
the minister, which on the fust revolution of fortune, was icvcised by 
like expedients. The paihamcnt during factious times was nothing 
but the organ of present power. Though the peisons of whom it was 
chiefly composed seemed to enjoy gicat independence, they really 
possessed no true liberty ; and the secuiity of each individual among 
them was not so much derived from the general protection of law, as 
from his own private power and that of his confederates. The authouty 
of the monarch, thoi^jh far from absolute, was inegular, and might 
^ Biady^s Hiht., vol, n., p, 143, from Claus, 15, Edw. II., m. xa. Dors, in cedula. 
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often reach him; the cunent of a faction might overwhelm him; a 
hundred consiclciations of benefits and injuries, friendships and ani- 
mosities, hopes and fears, were able to inlluonce his conduct; and 
aniid&t these motives a regard to equity and law and justice was 
commonly, in those rude ages, of little moment Nor did any man 
cntcitain thoughts of opposing present power, who did not deem 
himself strong enough to dispute the field with it by force, and was not 
prepared to give battle to the sovereign or the luling party. 

Before I conclude this reign, I cannot forbeai making another 
lemark, drawn from the detail of losses given in by the elder Spencer; 
particularly the great quantity of salted meat which he had m his larder, 
600 bacons, 80 cai cases of beef, 600 muttons. We may observe that 
the outrage of which he complained, began after the thud of May, or 
the eleventh new style, as we learn from the same paper. » It is easy 
therefore to conjecture what a vast stoic of the same kind he must 
have laid up at the beginning of winter, and we may draw a new con- 
clusion with regal d to the wretched state of ancient husbandry, which 
could not provide subsistence for the cattle dunng winter, even in such 
a temperate climate as the soutli of England , for ^Spenccr had but one 
manor so far north as Yoikshiie Thcic being few or no inclosures, 
except perhaps for deer, no sown glass, little hay, and no other 
resource for feeding cattle, the baions as well as the people, were 
obliged to kill and salt their oxen and sheep m the beginning of 
winter, bcfoic they became lean upon the common pastuie; a piccau- 
tion still piactisecl with icgaid to oxen in the least cultivated paits of 
this island. The salting ot mutton is a miscuible expedient, which has 
e vei y whei c been long disused. F 1 om this cii cumstance, however li ivial 
in appeaiance, may be drawn impoitant infeiences with icgard to the 
Jmiicstic economy and mannei of life in those ages. 

The disorders of the times, from foreign wai s and intestine dissen- 
sions, but above all, the cuiel famine which obliged the nobility to 
dismiss many of their letameis, increased the number of robbers in the 
kingdom ; and no place was secure from theii incursions (Ypod Neust, 
p. 502 ; Wals., p. 107). They met m troops like anmes, and overran 
the country. Two caidinals themselves, the Papers legates, notwith- 
standing the numeious tiain which attended them, were robbed 
and despoiled of their goods and eciuipage, when they travelled on 
the highway.^ 

Among the other wild fancies of the ago, it was imagined that the 
poisons affected with leprosy, a ebsease at that time very common, 
piobably ‘fiom bad diet, had conspired with the Sai aeons to poison 
all the spungs and fountains, and men being glad of any pretence 
to get nd of those who were a buithcn to them, many of those 
unhappy people were burnt alive on this chimcucal imputation. 
Heveial Jews also were punished m their persons, and their goods were 
confiscated on the same account (Ypod. Neust , p. 504). 

Stowe, in his survey of London, gives us a curious instance of the 
hospitality of the ancient nobility m this period; it is taken from the 
accounts of the cofferer or steward of Thomas, Karl of Lancaster, and 
contains the expenses of that carl during the year *13 13, which was not 

* Ypod* Neiist , p. 503 i T. do la More, p. 5^4: U’uvet, coin., p, aa; Murimuth, p, 41* 
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n year of faiinnc. For the pantry, buttery, and kitchen, 3405/- For 
369 pipes of red wine and two of white, 104/., etc The whole 7309/ ; 
tliat is neat :22,ooo/. of our piosont money, and making allowance for 
tlie cheapnesb of commodities, near a hundied thousand pounds 
I have seen a Fiench m.inusciipt containing accounts of some private 
disbursements of this king Thcie is an article among others, of a 
Cl own paid to one foi making the king laugh. To judge by the events 
of the leign, this ought not to have been an easy undertaking 
This king left four children, two sons and two daughters Edward, his 
son and successor; John, created aftei wards Eail of Cornwall, who 
died young at Peith ; Jane, aftci wards married to David Bruce, King 
of Scotland; and Eleanor, mairied to Reginald, Count of Gueldies. 


CHAPTER XV. 
kdwaud III. 

IVar with Scotland — Kxctntion of the luvl of Kent — Execution of 
M 01 time) ^ Earl oj Mai dt — State of Scotland'— IVar with that 
kingdom — Kin claim to the crown of Fi ance —PicptnaUons for 
war with France , — War—Kaval victoiy, — Domestic, disturbances, 
— A fairs of Brittany, — Renewal of the war with Fiance — Invasion 
of Prance, — Battle of Ciecy — War with t^cotland — Captivity of 
the King of Scots, — Cal an taken, 
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Tine violent party, which had taken auns against Edward II, and 
finally deposed that unfoitunatc monaich, deemed it icquisitc for their 
futuie secuiity to pay so fai an cxtcnoi obcis«ince to the law, as to 
desiic a pailiamentaiy indemnity foi all then illegal piocccclmgs; on 
account of the ncccsbity, which, it was pietcnded, they lay under, of 
employing force against the Spencers and othei evil counscllois, enemies 
of the kingdom. All the attainders also, which had passed against the 
JCail of Lancastei and his adheicnts, when the chance of war turned 
against them, weie easily reveiscd diiimg the tiiumph of their paity 
(Rymei, vol. iv., pp. 245, 257, 258, etc), and the Spencers, whose 
former attaindei had been rcvcised by pailiament, wcic now again, in 
this change of foi tunc, condemned by the votes of their enemies. A 
council of icgency was (a.D. 1327, Jan. 20) likewise appointed by parlia- 
ment, consisting of twelve peisons, five prelates, the Archbishops of 
Canteibuiy and York, the Bishops of Winchcstei, Worcester, and 
Ileiefoid ; and seven lay pccis, the Eails of Noifolk, Kent, and Smrey, 
and the Lords Wake, Ingham, Picicy, and Ross. The Eail of Lan- 
caster was appointed guaidian and protector of the king's person. But 
though it was reasonable to expect that as the weakness of the former 
king had given reins to the licentiousness of the baions, great domestic 
tianquillity would not prevail duung the present minority, the first 
disturbance arose from an invasion by foreign enemies. 

The King of Scots declining m ycais and health, but retaining still 
that martial spirit which had raised his nation from the lowest ebb of 
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fortune, deemed the picscnt opportunity favourable for infesting Eng- 
land* He fust made an attempt on the castle of Norham, in which he 
was dibaijpomtod ; he then collected an army of 25,000 men on the 
fronlieis, and havuiig given the command to the Karl of Murray and 
Lord Douglas, thmatened an incursion into the northern counties. 
The English regency, after trying in vain eveiy expedient to restore 
peace with Scotland, made vigoious prcpaiations for war; and besides 
assembling an English army of near 60,000 men, they invited back 
John of HainauU and some foreign cavalry, whom they had dismissed, 
and whose discipline and aims had appeared superior to those of their 
own country. Young Edward himself, burning with a passion for 
military fame, appealed at the head of these numeious forces; and 
marched from Duiham, the appointed place of lendezvous, in quest of 
the enemy, who had already bioken into the frontieis, and weic laying 
everything waste around them. 

Muiray and Douglas were the two most celebrated warriors bred in 
the long hostilities between the Scots and English ; and their forces, 
trained in the same school, and iniued to haidships, fatigues, and 
dangers, were perfectly qiulUlcd, by their habits and manner of life, 
for umt desultoiyand desti active war which they can icd into England. 
Except a body of about 4000 cavahy, well armed, and fit to make a 
steady impression in battle, the lest of the army were light-armed 
troops, mounted on small hoises, which found subsistence cveiy where, 
and cauied them with xapicl and uncxjiected maxches, whether they 
meant to comniit depicdations on the peaceable inhabitants, 01 to 
iittack an armed enemy, or to iclicat into theur own country, 'ilicir 
whole equipage consisted of a bag of oatmeal, which, as a supply m 
case of necessity, e«ich soldier can icd belund him; together with a 
light plate of ium, on winch he instantly baked the meal into a cake, 
in the open fields. But his chief subsistence was the cattle which he 
seized; and his cookery xvas as expeditious as all his other operations. 
After flaying the animal, he placed the skin loose and hanging in the 
form of a bag, upon some stakes; ho pouicd water into it, kindled a 
fire below, and thus made it seive as a caldron for the boiling of his 
victuals (Froissard, liv. iv., chap. 18). 

The chief dilTicuHy which Edwaul met with, after composing some 
dangerous frays which broke out between liis foieign foices and the 
English (Ibid., liv. L, chap. 17), was to come up with an aimy so 
lajnd in its maiches, and so little cncumbeied m its motions. Though 
the flame and smoke of burning villages directed him sufficiently to 
the place of their encampment, he found, upon hurrying tiuthor, that 
they had alicady dislodged; and he soon discovered, by new marks of 
devastation, that they had removed to some distant quaiter. After 
hatasbing his army duiing some tune in this fmitless chase, he advanced 
nortlnvaids, and ciossed the Tyne, with a rcsolutioix of awaiting them 
on their return homewards, and taking vengeance for all their dcpioda- 
tions (Ibul, liv, iv., chap. 19). But that whole countiy was aheady so 
much wasted by their frequent incursions, that it could not afford sub- 
sistence to his anny ; and he was obliged again to return southwards, 
and change his plan of operations. He had now lost all track of the 
enemy; and though he pxomised the reward of a hundred pounds a* 
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year to any one who should bung him an account of their motions, he 
remained inactive some days, before he received any mtelligence of 
them (Rymer, vol iv , p 312, Froissaid, liv iv, chap. 19). He found 
at last that they had fi\od their camp on the southern banks of the 
Wear, as if they intended to await a battle, but their prudent leaders 
had chosen the giound with such ]udgmcnt, that the English, on their 
appioach, saw it impiacticable, without temerity, to cioss the nver m 
their fiont, and attack them in their present situation. Edward, ‘im- 
patient for revenge and glory, heic sent them a defiance, and challenged 
them, if they dared, to meet him in an equal field, and try the fortune 
of arms The bold spirit of Douglas could ill brook this bravado, 
and he advised the acceptance of the challenge , but he was overruled 
by Muiray, who replied to Edwaid, that he never took the counsel of 
an enemy in any of his opeiations The king theiefore kept still his 
position opposite to the Scots , and daily expected, that necessity would 
oblige them to change then quaitcis, and give him an oppoitumty of 
overwhelming them with supcuor foices. After a few days, they 
suddenly decamped, and maiclied faithei up the nver, but still posted 
thcinsolvcs in such a m.innci, as to picscivc the advantage of the 
ground, if the enemy should vcntuie to attack them (Fioissaid, liv. 
IV., chap. 19). Edwaid insisted that all harauls should be lun, rather 
than allow these ravagcis to esciipe with impunity; but Mortimer^s 
authority prevented the attack, and opposed itself to the valour of the 
young monaich While the aimies lay in this position, an incident 
happened which had well-nigh pioved fatal to the English. Douglas, 
having gotten the word, and suivcycd exactly the situation of the 
English camp, entcicd it sccictly in the night time, with a body of two 
lumdied detcimincd soldieis, and advanced to the royal tent, with a 
view of killing 01 caiiying off the king, in the midst of his arm}^ But 
some of Edwaid’s attendants, awaking m that critical moment, made 
icsislancc; his chaiiLiin and chamberlain sacrificed ihcir lives for his 
safety; the king him self, aftci making a valorous defence, escaped in 
the claik; and Douglas, having lost the gi eater part of his followers, 
was gl.id to make a hasty ictreat with the remaindei.^ Soon after, the 
Scottish aimy decamped without noise in the dead of night ; and having 
thus gotten the st<iit of the English, ai lived without fuithcr loss m their 
own countiy. Edwaid, on entering the place of the Scottish encamp- 
ment, found only six Englishmen, whom the enemy, after breaking 
their legs, had tied to Uees, m oidei to pi event their catiying any 
intelligence to then count! ymen (Foissaid, liv iv, chap. 19). 

The king was highly incensed at the disappointment which he had 
met with m his fust cntcipiisc, and at the head of so gallant an army. 
The symptoms which he had discovered of braveiy and spirit gave 
extreme satisfaction, and were regaidcd as sure prognostics of an illus- 
trious reign; but the gencial displeasure fell violently on Mortimer, 
who was already the object of public odium , and every measure which 
he pursued tended to aggravate beyond all bounds the hatred of the 
nation both against him and Queen Isabella 

When the council of regency was formed, Mortimer, though m the 

* Froissard, hv. IV , chiip 19; Ilenxmgford, p 368, Ypod Neust., p, 509, Kaygliton, 
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plenitude of his power, had taken no care to ensure a place in it ; but 
this semblance ol moderation was only a cover to the most iniquitous 
and most ambitious piojects. He rendered that council cntii oly useless 
by USUI ping to himself the whole soveicign authority; he settled on the 
queen dovv.igei the greater part of the loyal revenues; he never con- 
sulted cither the princes of the blood* or the nobility, in any public 
measure: the king himself was so besieged by las creatines, that no 
access could be procured to him , and all the envy which had attended 
Gaveston and Spencer fell much moie deservedly on the new favourite, 

Mortimer, sensible of the gi owing hatied of the people, thought it 
requisite, on any terms, to secure peace abroad , and he entered into a 
negotiation with Robcit Bruce for that purpose. As the claim of 
superiouty in England, more than any othei cause, had tended to 
inname the animosities between the two nations, Mortimer, besides 
stipulating a marriage between Jane, sistei of Edward, and David, the 
son and heir of Robert, consented toiesign absolutely this claim, to 
give up all the homages done by the Scottish pailiamcnt and nobility, 
and to acknowledge Robeit as independent sovereign of Scotland 
(Rymcr, p. 337; Homing., p. 270; Anon Hist, p. 392). In return for 
these advantages, Robeit stipulated the payment of 30,000 maiks to 
England. This treaty was ratified by pai liamcnt (Ypod. Ncust, p. 5 ro) ; 
but was nevcithelcss the souice of gieat discontent among the people, 
who, having cntcied rcalously into the pietensions of ICdwaicl I., and 
deeming themselves displaced by the successful icsistance made by so 
infciioi a nation, weic disappointed by this ticaty, m all futuie hopes 
both of conquest and of vengeance. 

The pimces of the blood, Kent, Noifolk, and Lancaster, wcic much 
united in their counsels; and Moitimer entcitained gieat suspicions of 
their designs against him. In summoning them to paihament, he 
strictly prohibited them, in the king’s name, from coming attended by 
an armed force, an illegal but usual practice in that age. The three 
carls, as they appioaclied to Salisbury, the place appointed for the 
meeting of parliiiment, found that, thougli they themselves, in obedience 
to the king^s command, had biought only their usual retinue with them, 
Mortimer and Ins paity were attended by all their tolloweis in arms; 
and they began with some reason to appichend a dangerous design 
against thcii poisons. They reticuted, assembled their retainers, and 
wcie returning with an aimy to take vengeance on Mortimer; when 
the weakness of Kent and Noifolk, who deseiled the common cause, 
obliged Lancastei also to make his submissions (Knyghton, p. 3554). 
1110 quanel, by the mteiposition of the pi elates, seemed foi the pieseiit 
to be appeased. 

Tint Moitimer, in order to intimidate the piinccs, determined to 
have a victim; and the simplicity, with the good intentions, of the Eail 
of Kent, alfoicled him soon after an oppoUunity of piacti'^ing upon 
him. liy himself and his cmissaiies, ho (a.d. 1329) cndcavoiuccl to 
persuade that pimce, that his biothei, King Edwaid, was still alive, 
and detained m some scciet piison in England. The earl, whose 
remorses for the part which he had acted against the late king, piobably 
mcHncd him to give credit to thi.s intelligence, entered into a design of 
restoring him to hbeity, of reinstating him on the throne, and of 
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TTiakin" thereby some atonement for the injuries which he himself had 
im wanly clone him (Avcsbiiiy, p. 8, Anon. Hist, p. 395). After this 
harmless conUivancc had been allowed to piocced a certain length, 
the earl was (a d 1330) sci/ed by Moitimci, was accused before the 
parliament, and conclemned by those slavish though turbulent barons 
to lose his life and foitunc The cpicen and M 01 timer, apprehensive 
of joung Edvvaid's lenity towaids his uncle, hurried on the execution, 
and the prisonei was beheaded next day (9th Maich) but so general 
was the affection boine him, and such pity prevailed for his unhappy 
fate, that, though pecis had been easily found to condemn him, it 
was evening before his enemies could find an executioner to perform 
the odious office ^ 

The Earl of Lancaster, on pictcnce of his having assented to this con- 
spiiacy, was soon after thiown into piison* many of the pi elates and 
nobility wcie piosecutcd Moitimcr employed this engine to ciush all 
his enemies, and to cniich himself and his family by the foifeiUiies, The 
estate of the Eail of Kent was sei/ccl for his youngci son, Geoffiey 
the immense foi tunes of the Spcnccis and then adheicnts wcie mostly 
conveitecl to his o\\n#usc he affected a state and dignity equal or 
siipeiioi to tlie loyal his power became foimulable to cvciy one: his 
illegal piactiees weie daily complained of ; and all parties, foigetting 
past animosities conspiiecl in then hatred of Moitimcr. 

It was impossible that these abuses could long escape the obseiva- 
tion of a punco endowed with so much spiiit and judgment as young 
Edwaid, who, being now in his eighteenth year, and feeling himself 
capable of governing, icpincd at being held in fetters by this insolent 
ministci, lUit so mucli was he suuoundcd by the emissaries of Mor- 
timer, that It behoved him to conduct the project foi subverting him 
with the same seciec'y and piecaution as if he had been forming a 
conspiiacy against his sovcieign. lie communicated his intentions to 
Loid Montacute, who engaged the Lords Molhns and Clifford, Sir 
John Nevil, of lloinliy, hii Edwaid Bohun, Ufioid, and others, to 
enter lino Ihcii views, and the castle of Nottingham was chosen for 
the scene of the cnteipiisc. The queen dowagei and Moi tuner lodged 
in that foitiess the king also w'as admitted, though with a few- only 
of Ins atteiuLints“ and as the castle was stuctly guarded, the gates 
locked eveiy evening, and the keys cauied to the queen, it became 
ncccssaiy to communicate the design to Sir William Eland, the 
govcinoijwho yealously took pait m it By his dncction, the king’s 
associates w'cic admittc'd through a subtciianeoiis passage, which had 
foimcily been contuved foi a secret outlet fiom the castle, but was now 
bulled in lubbish, and M 01 tiinci, without having it in his power to 
make resistance, was suddenly sei 7 cd in an apaitmcnt adjoining to the 
queen’s (Avcsbuiy, p 9) A pailiament w^as immediately summoned 
for his condemnation. He was accused bcfoie that assembly of having 
usiupcd regal power fiom the council of legcncy appointed by parlia- 
ment; of having piocured the death of the late king; of having de- 
ceived the Earl of Kent into a conspiracy to restore that prince ; of 
having solicited and obtained exorbitant giants of the royal demesnes ; 
of having dissipated the public treasuic; of secreting 20,000 maiks of 

^ Heming , p 371 ; Ypod Ncust , p 5x0 , Knyghton, p 2555. 
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the money paid by the King of Scotland; and of other ciimcs and 
misdemeanours,^ The parliament condemned him fiom the supposed 
notoriety of the facts, without tiial, oi heating his answer, or examining 
a witness ; and he was (29th Nov.) hanged on a gibbet at the Elmes, in 
the neighbourhood of London. It is rcmaikablc that this sentence 
was near twenty years after rcvciscd by paihament, in favour of 
Mortimer’s son ; and the reason assigned was the illegal manner of 
proceeding (Cotton’s Abiidg., pp. 85, 86). The piinciples of law and 
justice were established m England, not in such a degiee as to prevent 
any iniquitous sentence against a pcison obnoxious to the luling party; 
but sumcient, on the return of his cicdit, or that of his friends, to- 
serve as a reason or pretence for its rcveisal. 

Justice was also executed, by a sentence of the house of peers, on 
some of the inferior criminals, particiilaily on Simon de Hereford; but 
the barons, in that act of jurisdiction, cntcied a protest, that though 
they had tried Hereford, who was none of then peers, they should not for 
the future be obliged to receive any such indictment. The' queen was 
confined to her own house at Risings, ncai London; her levemie was 
reduced to 4000/. a year (Colton’s Abiidg, p. 10); and though the 
kingduiing the lemauulei ot hci life paid hci a decent visit once 
or twice a year, she never was able to lemstatc heiscU m any ciedit 
01 authonty. 

Edwaul, havint* now taken the icins of government into his own 
hands, applied himself witlx indusliy and judgment, to icdiess all 
tliosc gucvances which had jnoceeded cither fiom want of authmity 
in the ci own, or fiom the late alnises of it. Tie issued wiits to the 
judges, enjoining them to administer lustice, witliout paying anyiegaid 
to arbitnuy mdeis fioin the ministeis. and as the lolibeis, thieves, 
jmirdercns, and giiminals ot all Iguds, had, dm mg the course of public 
convulsions, multiplied to an enoimous degi ee, and vvere openly pio- 
tecte<l by the great liaions, who nuulc use oi them agiiinst then enemies, 
the king, aftei exacting Irom the peers a solemn piomisc in pailiamcnt 
that tliey would hi oak off all connections with such malefactors 
(Cotton’s Abridg ), set himself m caiuest to remedy the evil Many 
of these gangs had become so numeious as to icquno his own presence 
to duspersc them ; and he exeited both coinage and imlustty in exe- 
cuting this salutaiy oillce. The ministeis of jiisUce, fiom his example, 
employed the utmost diligenre iudisroviamg, pm suing, and puiuslimg, 
tlie ciiminals; and this dismder w«is by degiees collected, at least 
palliated; the utmost that could be expected, with regard to a disease 
hitherto luheient m the const lUit ion. 

In pioporlion as the government ai:t|iured authoiity at home, it 
became formidable to the neighbouring nations; and the ambitious 
spiiit of Edwaid sought, and soon iound, an oppoitunity of exciting 
itself. The wise and Valiant Robei t Bruce, who Inul recov ei ed by arms 
the independence of his count! y, and had fixed it by the last tieaty of 
peace with England, soon after died, and left David, his son, a minor, 
under the gmiulianslnp of Randolf, Kail of Muiniy, the companion of 
all his victoiies. Jt Jiad been stipulated in this tieaty, that both the 
Scottish nobility, uho, hefoie the counnencement of the wais, mijoycd 

^ Unvly’s Nt) 11^. Anon. Ilia , pjt, v/l l as-'/u 
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lands m England, and the English who inherited estates in Scotland, 
should be lestorcd to their icspcctive possessions (Rynier, vol iv,, p. 
384). but though this article had been executed pretty regularly on 
the pait of Edward, Robcit, who observed that the estates claimed by 
Englishmen were much more numcious and valuable than the others, 
either thought it dangerous to admit so many secict enemies into the 
kingdom, 01 found it difficult to wicst fiom his own folio weis the pos- 
sessions bestowed on them as the rewaid of former services * and he 
had piotracted the peifoimancc of his part of the stipulation The 
English nobles, disappointed in their expectations, began to think of a 
remedy; and as their influence was great m the noith, tbcir enmity 
alone, even though unsupported by the King of England, became dan- 
gerous to the minor piince who succeeded to the Scottish thione. 

Edward Baliol, the son of that John who was crowned King of 
Scotland, had been detained some time a prisoner in England after 
Ins father was released , but having also obtained his libcity, he went 
over to Franco, and icsided m Noimandy, on his patiimonial estate in 
that countiy, without any thoughts of levivmg the claims of Ins family 
to the Clown of Scotland Ihs pretensions, however plausible, had 
been so strenuously alijuiod by the Scots, and 1 ejected by the English, 
that he was univei sally legaulcd as a private poison ; and he had been 
thrown into piison on account of some piivatc offence of which he 
was accused. Loid Beaumont, a gicat English baton, who, in the 
light of his wife, claimed the caikloiu of Buchan, in Scotland (Rymer, 
vol iv, p, 251), found him in this situation, and, deeming him a 
piopcr mstiumcnt for his pin pose, made such interest with the King of 
Fiance, who was not awaic of the consequences, that he recovered 
Ids libcity, and, A t) T332, bi ought him ovci with him to England. 

The injuied nobles, possessed of such a head, began to think of 
vindicating Ihcir nghta by foiee of aims, and tlicy applied to Edward 
for his conciuienec and assistance. But tjieic wcic scveial reasons 
which deterred the king fiom openly avowing their entcipusc. In his 
ticaty with Scotland, ho had cntcicd into a bond of 20,000 pounds, 
payable to the Pope, if within foui ycais he violated the peace, and as 
the tcim was not yet cln])sed, he dicadcd the exacting of that penalty 
by the soveieign pontiff, who possessed so many means of foicing 
punccs to make payment He was also afiaid that -violcnco and in- 
justice would cvciy where be imputed to him, if he attacked with 
superior foicc a minor king, and a biothci-in-law, whose independent 
title had so lately been acknowledged by a solemn ticaty. And as the 
regent of Scotl.ind, on every demand which had been made of restitu- 
tion to the English baions, had always confessed the justice of their 
claim, and had only given an evasive answer, grounded on plausible 
pictcnccs, Edwaid icsolvcd not to piocccd by open violence, but to 
employ like aitificcs against him. lie sccictly encouiaged Baliol in 
his enterprise , connived at liis assembling foiccs in the north, and 
gave countenance to the nobles w-ho wcie disposed to join in the 
attempt. A force of near 2500 men was enlisted under Baliol, by 
Umficvillc, Earl of Angus, the Loids Beaumont, Ferrais, Fitz-waiin, 
Wake, Stafford, Talbot, and Moubiay. As these advcntuiers appre- 
hended that the froiitieis would be stiongly aimed and guaidcd, they 
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resolved to make tlioir attack by sea ; and, having embaiked at Raven- 
spur, they 1 cached, in a few days, the coast of Fife. 

Scotland was, at that time, in a very diffeient situation from that in 
which it had appeared under the victorious Robert Besides the loss 
of that great monarch, whose genius and authoiity preseived cntiie 
the whole political fabric, and maintained an union among the uniuly 
barons, Lord Douglas, impatient of rest, had gone over to Spain, in a 
crusade against the Moors, and had there perished m battle (Froissard, 
liv. 1., chap. 2i). The Earl of Murray, who had long been declining 
through age and infiimilies, had lately died, and had been succeeded, 
in the regency by Donald Eail of Marr, a man of much inferior 
talents : the military spirit of the Scots, though still unbroken, was left 
without a proper guidance and diiection ; and a minor king seemed ill 
qualified to defend an inheritance, which it had required all the ^con- 
summate valour and abilities of his father to acquire and maintain. 
But, as the Scots were apprized of the intended invasion, great num- 
bers, on the appeal an ce of the English fleet, immediately ran to the 
shore, in order to prevent the landing of the enemy, Baliol had valour 
and activity, and he diove back the Scots with considciable loss.L He 
marched wcstwaul mlo thcheait of the country ; llatteung himself that 
the ancient paitisans of his family would d-'c 3 ai e foi him But the fici cc 
animosities, which had been kindled between the two nations, inspuing 
the Scots with a stiong picjudicc against a piincc suppoitcd by the 
English, he was regnidcd as a common enemy, and the icgent^ found 
no ilifficulty m assembling a great aimy to oppose him. It is pic- 
lendcd that Mair had no less than 40,000 men undei his banners; 
but the same hiury and impatience that made him collect a foice, 
which, from its gieatness, was so dispiopoitioiicd to the occasion, ren- 
dered all his motions unskilful and impuidcnt, 'i'he nver Kine lan 
between the two aimies; and the Scots, confiding in that security, as 
well as in then gieat suj^^iioiity of mimljers, kept no order in their en- 
campment, Baliol (Aug u) passed the liver in the night time; 
attacked the unguarded and iindibciplinccl Scots; threw them into 
confusion, which was increased by the daikncss and by their vciy 
numbers to which they trusted ; and he beat them off the field with 
gieat slaughter (Kynghton, p. 2561). But in the morning, when the 
Scots wcie at some distance, they vveie ashamed of having yielded the 
victory to so weak a foe, and they huuiecl back to recover the honour 
of the day. Their eager passions uiged them precipitately to battle, 
without legard to some bioken giound which lay between them and 
the enemy, and which disordered and confounded their ranks. Baliol 
seized the favourable opportunity, advanced his tioops upon them, pie- 
vented them fiom rallying, ancl anew chased them off the tield with 
redoubled slaughter. Theic fell above 13,000 Scots in this action; 
and among these the flower of their nobility ; the regent himself, the 
Kail of Gallic, a natural son of their late king, the Kails of Athole and 
>Iontcith, LokI Hay of Errol, constable, and the Lords Keith and 
Lindsey, The loss of the English scaicely exceeded thiuy men ; a 
strong proof, among niahy others, of the miserable state of milituiy 
discipline in those ages.® 

1 Iffttung , i>, ^79 i W.ilsmjt , p. 131; Knyghum, p. 

* p. 973 I WaKing., p. * jii. Kijyijhtoji, y. a.si3*. 
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Baliol soon after made himself mastci of Peith; but still was not 
able to bung ovci any of the vSeots to his paity. Patrick Dunbai, Eail 
of Match, and Sir Aichibald Douglas, bi other to the lord of that name, 
appealed at the head of the Scottish aimics, which amounted still to 
near 40,000 men, and they pui posed to leducc Bahol and the English 
by famine. They blockaded Peith by land ; they collected some ves- 
sels with which they invested it by watci but Bahors ships, attacking 
the Scottish fleet, gained a complete victoiy, and opened the communi- 
cation between Peith and the sea (lieming, p 273; Knyghton, p. 
2561). The Scotch armies wcie then obliged to disband for want of 
pay and subsistence , the nation was, in effect, subdued by a handful 
of men , each nobleman, who found himself most exposed to danger, 
successively submitted to Baliol ; that piince was (Sept. 27) ciowned 
at Scone; David, his compctitoi, was sent ovei to Fiance, with Ins 
betiothcd wife, Jane, sister to Edwaid, and the heads of his party 
sued to Baliol for a liiicc, which he gi anted them, in oidcr to assemble 
a pailiamciit in tianquilhty, and have his title iccognisecl by the whole 
Scottish nation 

But B.iliol’s impnidonce, 01 liis nerossilics, m<ikmg him dismiss the 
gioatci* pait of his Knglisli followeis, ho (a.i> 1333) was, notwithstand- 
ing the tiucc, attacked ol a siuUlen, neat Annan, by Sir Aichibald 
Douglas, and othei chieftains ol that paity, his biothcr John Bahol 
was slam, ho himself was chased into Phigland in a miserable con- 
dition, and thus lost Ins kingdom by a 1 evolution as sudden as that 
by which he had acquiied it 

While Baliol enjoyed his shmt-livcd and piccaiious royalty, he had 
been sensible that, without the protection ot ICngl.ind, it would be im- 
possible for him to maintain possession of the tin one; and he bad 
secretly sent a message to I’alwaul, offeiing to acknowledge lus supe- 
iioiity, to loncw the homage foi his ci own, and to espouse the Princess 
Jane, if the Pope’s consent could be obtained foi dissolving hei formei 
maiiiagc, which was not yet consummated. Edwaid, ambitious of 
lecovciing that impoitant concession made by Moitimci dming his 
minouty, thiew off all sciuples, and willingly accepted the offer, but 
as the clcthionmg of Ji.ihol had lendcied this stipulation of no effect, 
the king piepaied to icinstalc him in possession of the crown, an 
enteipuse which appc.aied fioni late experience so easy and so little 
lia/aidous. As he possessed many popular aits, he consulted his par- 
liament on the occasion; but that assembly, finding the resolution 
aheady taken, declined giving any opinion, and only giantcd him, in 
Older to suppent the cntcipiisc, an aid of a fifteenth, fiom the personal 
estates of the nobility and gentry, and a tenth of the movables of 
boioughs And they added a petition, that the king would thenceforth 
live on his own rev^enue, without grieving his subjects by illegal taxes, 
or by the outiagcous seizure of their goods m the shape of puiveyance 
(Cotton’s Abridgment). 

As the Scots expected that the chief biunt of the war would fall 
upon Bciwick, Douglas, the icgent, tluew a strong gairison into that 
place, iindci the command of Sii William Keith, and he himself assem- 
bled a great army on the fiontieis, ready to penetrate into England, as 
soon as Edward should have invested that place. The English army 
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was less numerous, but belter supplied with arms and provisions, and 
nUamed in fetricter discipline; and the king, notwithstanding the 
valiant defence made by Keith, had, in two months, reduced the garn« 
son to extremities, and had obliged them to capitulate : they engaged 
to surrender, if they were not relieved within a few days by their 
countiymcn (llymer, vol iv., pp* 564, 565, 566). This intelligence 
being conveyed to the Scottish army, which was prepaiing to invade 
Northumberland, changed then plan of operations, and engaged them 
to advance toward Berwick, and attempt the iclief of that impoitant 
fortress. Douglas, who had ever purposed to decline a pitched battle, 
in which he was sensible of the enemy^s supciioiity, and who intended 
to have drawn out the war by small skumislies, and by mutually 
ravaging each othei's country,^ was forced, by the impatience of his 
troops, to put the fate of the Idngdom upon the event of one day. He 
(July 19) attacked the English at Halidon Hill, a little north of Ber- 
wick, and, though Ins heavy-armed cavalry dismounted, m order to 
render the action more steady and despciate, they were received with 
such valour by Edwaid, and were so galled by the English aichcrs, 
that they were soon thrown into disorder, and on the fall of Douglas, 
their gcncial, were totally louted. The whole auny tied in conkision, 
and the English, but much more the Irish, gave little quaitei in the 
pursuit; all the nobles ot duel: chstmction weic eithei slain or taken 
pnsoners ; neaily 30,000 of the Scots fell in the action ; while the loss 
of the English amounted only to one knight, one csquuc, and thuteen 
pnvate soldicis. an inequ,ihly almost inci edible.^ 

Aftei this fat.il blow, the Scottish nobles had no other resource than 
instant submission, an<l lulwaul, leaving *i consuletable body with 
Baliol to complete tlic cout]uest of the kingdom, letuincd with the re- 
mainder of his army to JCngLind. Haliol was acknowledged king by a 
parliament assembUd at Ivdinbuigh (Rymcr, vol. iv., p. 590); the su- 
peuonty of England was again lecognised; many of the St:otti,sh 
nobility swore fealty to Kdwaul; and to complete the imsloi tunes of 
that nation, Baliol ceded Uenuck, Dunbiir, Koxbmgh, Edinburgh, 
and all the south-east counties of Scotland, which weie declared to be 
loi ever annexed to tlie English monarchy (Ibid., p* 614). 

If Baliol on Ins fust appeaiance was dieadtd by the Scots as an in- 
strument employed by i'.ngland toi the subjection of the kmgtloin, this 
deed coniinned all then suspicions and iciuleied him the oiqect of 
umveisal hatied. Whatever submissions they might be obliged to 
make, they consideretl him not fis their prince, but as the delegate and 
confederate of their determmed enemy; and neitlier the mannets of 
tlie age noi the state ot Etlwaul’s reveiuie pei nutting bun to maintain 
a standing aimy in Scotland, the English toices were no sooner with- 
drawn tluin the Scots levolteil fiom Baliol and retiuncd totlieir former 
allegiance under Buice. Sir Andicw Murray, appointed (A.l). 1334) 
regent by the paity of this latter pimco, employed with success his 
valour and activity m many .small but decisive actions against Baliol, 
and in a shoit time had almost totally expelled him the kingdom. 
Edward was obliged again to assemble an army and to (a.ix 1335) 
march into Scotkuid. 1 he Hcvits, taught by exfieriencc, withdrew mtt> 
pp i.7f„ 376, 378 ; Kuy^htwu, p. OUetbomo, p* 5 i*s» 
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tlicir hills and fastnesses , he dcsti oyed the houses and ravaged the 
estates of those whom he called icbcls, but this confiimcd them still 
fuither ni their obstinate antipathy to England and to Bahol; and 
being now icndeied dcspciaic, they were ready to take advantage on 
the fiist opportunity of the rcticat of their enemy, and they soon re-* 
conquered their coiintiyfioin the English Edwaid made anew his 
appearance in Scotland with like success. He found cveiythmg hostile 
in the kingdom except the spot on which he was encamped; and 
though he marched uncontrolled over the low countries, the nation itself 
was faither than ever from being bioken and subdued Besides being 
supported by their piide and anger, passions difficult to tame, they 
were encouraged amidst all their calamities by daily piomises of relief 
fiom Fiance, and as a wai was now likely to break out between that 
kingdom and England, they had reason to expect from this incident a 
gi cat divei Sion of that foice which had so long oppiesscd and oVer- 
wliclmed them. 

Wc now come to a tiansaction on which depended the most memor- 
able events, not only of tins long <ind active icign, but of the whole 
luighsh and l^'iench Instoiy cluiing moietlian a century; and it will 
llioieloie bo nccesbuiy to give a paiticular account of the springs and 
causes of it 

It had long boon a prevailing opinion that the crown of Fin nee could 
never descend to a female ; ami m oiclcr to give more authority to this 
inaMni and assign it .1 dotei inmate oiigin, it had been usual to deiivc 
It fiom a clause m the Salian Code, the law of an ancient tribe' among 
the Franks, though that cl.uisc when stnclly examined cairies only the 
nppeaiancc of favoiinng tins piinnplc, and does not really, by the con- 
fession of the best .intiquaiios, beai the sense commonly imposed 
upon it Blit though positive law seems wanting among the French 
foi the exclusion ot lemales,the pnicticc had taken place, and the rule 
was established beyond eonlioveisy on some ancient as well as some 
model n pieecdents Dtiiing the first lacc of the monaichy,thc Fianks 
weie so Hide and baibaious a people that they weio incapable of sub- 
mitting to a female icMgn; and m that peiiud of then hisloiy there 
weie liequent instames ol kings advanced to royally in piejudice of 
females who weie 1 elated to the ciowii byncaiei degiees of consan- 
giunily. 'J’hese piecedents, joined to like causes, had also established 
the rmile succession in the second race, and thougli the instances were 
neithei so fie<iuent noi soceitain dining that peiiod, the piinciple of 
excluding the lein.ile line seems still to have pjcv.nled, and to have 
diiectcd the conduct of the nation Dining the thud lacc, the crown 
had descended fiom fat hci to son for eleven gcneiations, Hugh 
Capet to Lewus llutm, and thus, in fact, dining the com sc of nine 
hundred yeais, the Fiench monarchy had always been governed by 
males, and no female, and none who founded his title on a female had 
evei mounted the tluone. PIulip the Fair, falhei of Lewis Hutin, left 
thicG sons, this Lewis, Philip the Long, and Charles the Fair, and one 
daughter, Igabclla, Queen of England Lewis Plutin, the eldest, left 
at his death one daughtci, by Maigarct, sistei to Kudos, Duke of Bur- 
gundy , and as his cpieen was then piegnant, Philip, his youiv^ei bro- 
tiioi, WMs appointed regent till it should appear whethci the child 
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proved n son or a d.uigluen The qitccn bore a male who lived only a 
lew d,iy.s. Philip was pioclaimed kingj and as tlio Duke of Burgundy 
made some opposition and asseited the lights of his niece, the stales 
of the kingdom liy a solemn and delibeiatc decree gave her an exclu- 
sioii, and d(*chued all females for ever incapable of succeeding to the 
crown of France. Philip died after a shoit leign, leaving three daugh- 
ters; and his bi other Chailes, without dispute or controversy, then suc- 
ceeded to the crown. The reign of Chailes was also slioit ; he left one 
daughter; nut as his queen was picgnant, the next male heir was ap- 
pointed regent, with a declared right of succession if the issue should 
prove female. This pi nice was Philip de Valois, cousin-german to the 
deceased king; being the son of Chailes de Valois, brother of Philip 
the Fair. The Queen of Fiance was deh vexed of a daughter; the re- 
gency ended, and Philip de Valois was unanimously placed on the 
throne of Fiance* 

The King of F.ngland, who was at that time a youth of fifteen years 
of age, embraced a notion that he was entitled m light of his mother 
to the succession of the kingdom, and that the claim of the nephew 
was picfciablo to that of the cousm-german. Tluuo could not well l^e 
imagined a notion weakoi or woise giounded. The jiimciple of e\- 
cluding females \\as of old an established opinion m Fiance, <uul had 
acquired equal authonty with the most cxpiess and positive law. It 
was suppoited by ancient piccedents, it was (onfiimed by recent in- 
stances, solemn^' and dclibci vilely decided ; and what jilaced it still 
fuither beyond contioveisy, if KdwMul was disposed to question its 
\ahdity, he theiebycut oil liis own pietensioiis, sima^ the thiec last 
kings had all left daut‘hteis who weic still alive, and who stood befoio 
him in the ordui of \ik( ession, lie was theiclore i educed to assert 
that though his mothei, Isabella, was on account of hei se.x incajiable 
of succeeding, he himself, who inhciited through her, was liable to no 
siicli olijcction, and might claim by the light of piopmt[uity. But bi- 
sides that this pietension Nvas more favoiu.ible to Chailes, King of 
Navarre, descended fiom the daughter of Ltwvis Hutm, it was so con- 
trary to the established pimciples of succession in every country of 
Kurope (Fioissaid, liv i., chap. 4), was so repugnant to the practice, 
both m piivate and public inheuiances, that nobody in France thought 
of Kdw'ard’s claim ; Philip’s title was um\ ei sally iccogmsed (Ibid,, liv. 1 , 
chap. 22); and he never imagined that he bail a competitoi, much less 
so fm midable a one as the King of Fngkuid, 

But though the youthful and ambitious mind of Kdwaid had rashly 
cnteitained this notion, he did not think piopei to insist on his preten- 
sions, winch must have immedmtely involved him on veiy unequal 
terms in a d.ingeious and implacable war with so powerful a monarch. 
Philip was a piince of matuie ycais, of great ex; eiienco, and at that 
time of an established chaiactcr both for piudencc and valoui ; and by 
these circumstances, as well as by the internal union of his people and 
their ac<|uicscence in his undoubted right, he possessed every advantage 
above a raw youth, newly laised by injustice and violence to the go- 
vernment of the most intractable and most tinbulont subjects in Kurope. 
But there immediately occurred an incident which lequhed that Kdwaul 
should cither openly declate his pietensions, or foi ever renounce and 
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abjure them. He was summoned to do homage for Guienne; Philip 
was prepaiing to compel him by foicc of aims, that countiy was in a 
very bad state of defence; and the foifciliuc of so iich an inheritance 
was, by the feudal law, the immediate consequence of his refusing or 
declining to perform the duty of a vassal. Edward therefore thought 
It prudent to submit to pi esent necessity , he went over to Amiens , did 
homage to Philip, and as there had arisen some controveisy concern- 
ing the terms of this submission, he afterwards sent over a formal deed^ 
m which he acknowledged that he owed liege homage to France;^ ' 
which was in effect latifying, and that in the stiongest teims, Philip’s 
title to the crown of that kingdom His own claim indeed was so un- 
leasonable, and so thoroughly disavowed by the whole French nation, 
that to insist on it was no bettci than pietcndmg to the violent conquest 
of the kingdom, and it is piobable that he would never have further 
thought of It had it not been foi some incidents which excited an ani- 
mosity between the monai chs 

Robcit of Aitois wMs descended fiom the blood loyal of Fiance, 
was a man of gieat cbaiactei and authoiity, had espoused Philip’s 
sister, and by his buth, ulents, and ci edit, was entitled to make the 
highest liguic and fill the most impoUant olhcc in the monai chy. 
'fins pnnee had lost the county of Aitois, wliuh he claimed as his 
birtluight, by a sentence, commonly deemed iiiKiiutous, of Philip the 
Fair; and he w.is seduced to attempt iccoveimg possession by an 
action so unwoithy of his lank and chaiactei as a foigeiy (Fioissaid, 
liv, 1 , chap. 29). Iho detection of this ciimc coveied him wnth shame 
and confusion; Ins biotliei-in-law not only abandoned him, but pio- 
secuted him with violence, Robeit, incapable of beaiing disgiace, left 
the kingdom, and hid himself m the Low Countues, chased fiom that 
leticat, by the authonty of I’hilip, ho came ovoi to England; m spite 
of the Flench king's menaces and icinonstiances, he was favourably 
leccived by Edwaul,- and was soon admitted into the councils and. 
shaicd the confidence of that monai ch Abandoning himself to all 
the movements of uige and dcspaii, he cndeavouied to icvivc the 
piopossession cntoi tamed by Edwaid in favoiii of his title to the 
Clown of Fiance, and even flattcicd him llxit it was not impossible 
foi a piincc of Ins v.doui and abilities to lendci his claim effectual. 
The king was the inoie disposed to heaikcn to suggestions of this 
natuic, because he had, in seveial paiticulais, found leason to com- 
plain of Philip’s ctmduct with icgaicl to (knenne, and liecausc that 
pnnee had both given piotcction to the exiled David Biuce, and 
suppoitcd, at least oncoiu aged, the Scots m then sti ugglcs for inde- 
pendence. Thus resentment giadually filled the bi casts of both 
monarchs, and made them incapable of hearkening to any teims of 
accommodation pioposed by the l^opc, who never ceased inteiposmg 
his good offices between them Philip thought that he should be 
wanting to the fust principles of policy if he abandoned Scotland: 
Edward affirmed, that he must relinquish all pretensions to generosity, 
if he withdrew his protection fiom Robeit. The foimcr, informed of 

I Rymer, vol iv , pp 477, 481 , Froi^sard, hv 1., chap as ; Anon Hist , p. 394 , Walsmg , 
p 110; Munmuth, j). 73. 

-» Kymer, vol. IV., p 747, Fromud, hv i,chap 37. 
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some pn‘pa nil ions for lioslilities which liad been made by his rival, 
issued a lenience of felony and attainder aj^ainst Robert, and declared, 
that cvt'vy viihsal of the crown, whether within or without the king- 
^ dom, who gave countenance to that traitor, would be involved in the 
same sentence : a menace easy to be understood. The latter, resolute 
not to yield, endeavoured to form alliances m the Low Countnes and 
on the frontiers of Germany, the only places upon which he either 
could makoifn effectual attack from France, or produce such a diver- 
sion as mi^t save the province of Gtiienne, which lay so much ex- 
posed to the power of Philip. 

The king began (a.d. 1337) witlr opening his intentions to the Count 
of Hainault, his father-ni-law ; and having engaged him m his in- 
terests, he employed the good offices and counsels of that prince m 
drawing into his alliance the other sovereigns of that neighbourhood. 
The Duke of Brabant was induced by his mediation, and by large 
remittances of money from England, to promise his concurrence 
(Rymer, vol iv., p. 777) ; the Aichbi&hop of Cologne, the Duke of 
Gueldres, the Marquis of juliers, the Count of Namur, the Lords of 
Fauquemout and Baquen were engaged by like motives to embrace 
the English alliance (B roissaid, liv. iv., chap, 29, 33, 36). These sove- 
reign princes could supply, cither from then own states or from the 
boi dering countries, great numbers of warlike tioops; and naught was 
wanting to make the foice on that quaitci vciy foimiclable, but the 
accession of Blunders, which Edwaid prociucd by means somewhat 
extiaordinaiy and unusual. 

As the Bleinings were the fust people in the noithern parts of 
Europe that cultivated arts and nwnuficturcs, the lower ranks of men 
among them had risen to a dcgiec of opulence unknown elsewhere to 
those of their station in that baibaious age; bad ac<|uned privileges 
and independence, and began to emerge from that state of vassalage, 
or rather of slavery, into which the common people had been uni- 
versally thrown by the feudal institutions. It was probably difficult 
for them to bring their sovereign and their nobility to conform them- 
.selvcs to the principles of law and civil government, so much neglected 
in every other countiy; it was impossible for them to confine them- 
selves within the proper bounds in their opposition and resentment 
against any instance of tyranny ; they had risen m tumults ; had 
insulted the nobles; had chased their call into B>ancc} and delivering 
themselves over to the guidance of a seditions leader, had been guilty 
of all that insolence and disorder to which the thoughtless and en 
raged populace arc so much inclined, wherever they arc unfortunate 
enuui’h to be theii own masters (Bhoissard, hv. 1., chap. 30). 

Their present leader was James d’Artcvillc, a brewer in Ghent, who 
governe<l them with a moic absolute sway than had ever been assumed 
by any of theii lawful sovereigns ; he placed and displaced the magis- 
trates at pleasino; he was accompanied by a guard, who, on the least 
signal from him, instantly assassinated any man that happened to fall 
under his displeasure; all the cities of F'landers were full of spies, and 
it was immediate death to give him the smallest umbrage; tli;e few* 
nobles who remained in the country, lived in continual terror from 
his violence ; he scued the estates of all those whom he had either 
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banished 01* murdered, and bestowing a part on their wives and 
children, convcited the remainder to his own use (Froissard, liv. 1., 
chap 30). Such were the fust effects that Euiope saw of popular 
violence, after having groaned duiing so many ages under monar- 
chical and aiistociatical tyianny. 

James d’Aiteville was a man to whom Edwaid addiessed himself for 
bringing over the Flemings to his mteiests; and that prince, the most, 
haughty and most aspiring of the age, never couited any^lly with so 
much assiduity and so many submissions, as he employed towaids 
this seditious and criminal tradesman. D’Arteville, pioud of these 
advances fiom the King of England, and sensible that the Flemings 
were naturally inclined to maintain connections with the English, who 
furnished them the materials of their woollen manufactures, the chief 
souicc of their opulence, readily embraced the interests of Edward, 
and invited him over to the Low Countiies Edward, befoie he 
cntcicd on this cntcrpiise, affected to consult his pailiament, asked 
then advice, and obtained then consent (Cotton’s Abndg ) And the 
11101 e to sticnglhen his hands, he piocuicd fiom them a grant of 
JO, 000 sacks oi wool, which might amount to about a hundred thousand 
pounds , this commodity was <i good mstiumcnt to employ with the 
Flemings, and the puce of it with his Gciinan allies. He completed 
the other necossaiy sums by loans, by pawning the crown jewels, by 
confiscating, or lathci robbing at once all the Lombaids, who now 
cxciciscd the invidious luidc, formerly monopolized by the Jews, of 
lending on intciest (Dugd Bax on , vol. n,, p 146) , and being attended 
by a body of English loiccs, and by scvcial ot his nobility, he sailed 
over to Flancleis ^ * 

'fhe Geiinan piinccs, in oiclcr to pistify their unprovoked hostilities 
against Fiance, had rcc[iurcd the sanction of some legal authority; and 
Edwaid, that he might give them satisfaction on this head, had applied 
to Lewis of Bavaiia, then cmpcior, and had been cieated by him vicar 
of the empiio; an empty title, but which seemed to give him a light of 
commandini’ the scivice of the piinccs of Geimany (Froissaid, liv. 1., 
chap 35). The Flemings, who wcie vassals of Fiance, pretending like 
scuiples with icgnid to the invasion of their licgc lord; Edward, by 
the advice ot D’Aitcville, assumed (ad 1338) in "his commissions the 
title ot King ol luance, and, in viituc of this light, claimed then as- 
sistance foi dethionmg I’lnlip dc Valois, the usuipor of his kingdom 
(Ilcming , p 30^, Walbinglum, p. 143) This step, which he feaied 
would desti oy all future amity between the kingdoms, and beget endless 
and implacable icalousies in Fiance, was not taken by him without 
much reluctance and hesitation ; and not being in itself very justifiable, 
it has m the issue been attended with many miscncs to both kingdoms. 
Fiom this period wc may date the commencement of that great ani- 
mosity which the English nation have ever since borne to the French, 
which has so visible an milucncc on all future tiansactions, and which 
has been, and continues to be, the spring of many lash and precipitate 
resolutions among them. In all the preceding leigns since the Conquest, 
the hostilities between the two crowns had been only casual and tem- 
poral y ; and as they had never been attended with any bloody or dan- 
gcious event, the traces of them wcie easily obliterated by the first 
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treaty of pacilkation. The KnglLsh nobility and gentry valued them- 
selves on thou* French or Norman extraction ; they affected to employ 
the language of that count! y in all public transactions, and even in 
familiar con voisation; and both the English court and camp being 
always full of nobles, who came from difieront provinces of France, the 
two people were, during some centuries, more mtennmgicd together 
than any two distinct nations whom we meet with in history* But the 
fatal pretensions of Edward III, dissolved all these connections, and 
left the seed# of great animosity in both countries, especially among 
the English. For it is remarkable, that this latter nation, though they 
weie commonly the aggressors, and by their success and situation were 
enabled to commit the most cruel injuries on the othei, have always 
retained a stronger tincture of national antipathy ; nor is their hatred 
retaliated on them to an equal degree by the French. That country 
lies in the middle of Euiope, has been successfully engaged in hostili- 
ties with all its neighboius, the popular prejudices have been diveitcd 
into many channels, and, among a people of softer manners, they never 
rose to a great height against any paiticulai nation. 

Philip made great preparations against the attack fiom the English, 
and such as seemed moie than suliicicnt to sceme him fiom the dangou 
Besides the concurrence of all the nobility in his own jiopulous and 
wailikc kingdom, his foioign alliances were both 11101 e cordial and more 
poiveiful than those which weic foimecl by his antagonist. The Pope, 
wheat tins time lived at Avignon, was dcjicndcnt on Fiance, and being 
disgusted at the connections lielwccn luhvaicl and Lewis of Havniia, 
whom he had cxconimunicated, he cinbiaced with zeal and sincerity 
the cause of the Fiench monaich. The King oi Navane, the Diike 
of Brittany, the Ckunt of Bar, w'cic in the same inteiests; and on the 
side oi Germany, the King of Ihdiemia, the Palatine, the Dukes of 
Lornune and Austiia, the Ibshop of Liege, the Goimts of Deuxpont, 
Vaudemont, and Geneva. The allits oi Edward we le in themselves 
weaker; and having no object but lus money, which began to be 
exhausted, they weie slow m their motions, and iucsolute in their 
measiues. The Duke of Brabant, the inost poweUul among them, 
seemed even inclined to withdraw himself wholly Irom tlie alliance 5 
and the king was necessitated boili to give the Brabanters new 
piivileges in trade, and to contiact his son Edward with the daughter 
of that piincc, ere he could hung him to iuUil his engagements. The 
summer (a.d. 1339) was wasted in ctmferences and negotiations before 
ICdwaid could take the tleld ; and he was obligetl, in order to allure his 
German allies into his measines, to ]netencl tliat the first attack sliouUl 
be made upon Cambray, a city of tlie eiupiie which had been g.u- 
lisoned by Philip (Froissaid, liv. i., chap. 39; llcming., p. 305). But 
hiuling, upon tiial, the difficulty of the enteipiise, he conducted them 
towards the fionticrs of France; and theie saw, by a sensible pi oof, 
the vanity of his expectations; the Count of Namui, and even the 
Count of Ilainault, his brothci-m-law (foi the old count was dead), 
refused to commence hostilities against their liege lord, and retired 
with thcii troops (Fioissard, hv. i., chap. 39), So little account did they 
make of Edward’s pretensions to the crown of F rance 1 

The king, however, entered the enemy’s country, and encamped on 
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the fields of Vnonfossc near Capclle, with an army of near 50,000 meiij, 
composed almost entucly of foieigneis, Philip approached him with 
an army of near double the foice, composed chiefly of native subjects ; 
and it was daily expected that a battle would ensue. But the English 
inonmch was avcisc to engage against so gieat a superiority,* the 
Flench thought it sufficient if he eluded the attacks of his enemy, 
without running any unnecessary hazard. The two armies faced each 
other for some days, mutual defiances were sent; and Edward at last 
letiied into Flanders, and disbanded his army.^ 

Such was the fruitless and almost ridiculous' conclusion of Edward^s 
mighty piepaiations; and, as his measuies were the most prudent that 
could be embiaced in his situation, he might leain from expeiience in 
what a hopeless enterpiise he was engaged. His e\penses, though they 
had led to no end, had been consuming and destructive ; he had com 
ti acted neai ;{'300,ooo of debt (Cotton's Abiidg., p 17); he had antici- 
pated all his levcniic, he had pawned cveiythmg of value which 
belonged cither to himself or lus queen, he was obliged, in some 
nicabuie, even to pawn himself to his cicdilois, by not sailing to 
iMigland, till he obtained then pci mission, and promising, on his woid 
oi hoiioui, to reiuin m pci son, if he did not lemit their money. 

But he was a piincc ol too much spiiit to be discoiuaged by the first 
difficulties of an undertaking, and ho was anxious toictncvc his honour 
by more successful and moie gallant cntcrpiiscs. For this purpose he 
had, dm mg the com sc of the campaign, sent oidcrs to summon a par- 
liament by his son Edward, whom he had left with the title of guardian, 
and to demand some supjily m his uigent necessities. The barons 
seemed inclined to giant his request; but the knights, who often, at 
this time, acted as a scpaiato body from the buigesscs, made some 
scruple of taxing the constituents without theii consent; and they 
dcbued the giuudian to summon a new paihamcnt, which might be 
piopeily cmpoweied for that puipose. The situation of the king and 
pailuiment was, for the time, ncaily similai to that which they con- 
stantly fell into about the beginning of the last ccntuiy, and similar 
conscxjuences began visibly to appeal The king, sensible of the fie- 
quent demands which he should be obliged to make on his people, had 
been anxious tc cnsuie to lus friends a seat in the house ot commons, 
and at his instigation the sheiilfs and othci placemen had made 
interest to be elected mlo that assembly, an abuse which the knights 
dcsiied the king to couect by the tcnoi of his wiit of summons, and 
which was accoulingly icmedied. On the other hand, the knights had 
pjotessedly annexed conditions to their intended grant, and required a 
considerable letienchmcnt of the loyal pieiogativcs, particularly with 
legaid to purveyance, and the levying of the ancient feudal aids for 
knighting the king's eldest son, and maxrying his eldest daughter. The 
new parliament, called by the guardian, ictamcd the same fiee spirit; 
and, though they offcicd a laige supply of 30,000 sacks of wool, no 
business was concluded ; because the conditions, which they annexed, 
appeared too high to be compensated by a tempoiaiy concession. But 
when Edward himself came over to England he summoned another pat. 
liament, and he had theinleiost to piocure a supply on moremodciwCt. 

^ Frois&urU, hv, chap. 4t, 4a, 43; Heraing., 1 % 307 » Wahing., p. T43. 
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A confiniialiDn of tlic two charters, and of the privileges of 
boroughs pniclon for old debts and trespasses, and a remedy for some 
abuses ill the execution of common law, weie the chief conditions in- 
sisted on; and the king, in ictiirn for his concessions on these heads, 
obtained fioiu the barons and knights an unusual giant, for two years, 
of the ninth sheaf, kmb, and fleece on then estates, and^ from the 
buigesses a ninth of their movables at iheii true value. The whole 
parlument also gi anted a duty of foity shillings on each sack of wool 
exported, on each three bundled wool-fells, and on each last of leather^ 
for the same teun. of years; but dieadmg the aibitiary spirit of the 
^ crown, they expressly declai ed that this gi ant was to continue no longer^ 
and was not to be drawn into precedent. Being soon after sensible 
tWt this supply, though considerable and very unusual in that age, 
would come in slowly and would not answer the kmg^^s urgent necessi- 
ties, proceeding both fiom his debts and his prcpaiations for war, they 
agreed that twenty thousand sacks of wool should immediately be 
granted him, and their value be deducted from the ninths which wcic 
afterwards to be levied. 

But thcic appealed at this time another jealousy in the parliament, 
which was very reasonable, and was founded on a sentiment that ought 
to have engaged them lalher to cheek than .su])poit the king m all 
those ambitious projects so little likely to piovc successful, and so 
dangerous to the nation if they did, Jildwaul, who befoie the com- 
mencement of the foimcr campaign had, m several commibsions, 
assumed the title of King of Fiance, now moic ojienly in all ]nibhc 
deeds, gave hunsclf that appellation, and always quartered the arms of 
France with those of J^highuid in his seals and ensigns. The pailia- 
ment thought piopct to obviate the tonsciiucnces of tliis nicNasure, and 
todcclaie that they owed him no obedience as King of Fiance, and 
that the two kingdoms must for ever lemam distinct and iiulependent 
(14 Edward ill.)* They undoubtedly toicsaw that 1 ^’iance, if subdued,, 
would in the end, prove the seat of government, and they deemed ihis> 
previous protestation necessaiy, in older to pre\ ent their becoming a 
province to that monaichy. A frail security if the event had really 
taken place ! 

As Jdiihp was apprised from the jirepanitions which were making 
both in England and the Low Counliies, that he must expect another 
invasion from Edwaubhe fitted out agieat fleet of 400 vessels manned 
%vith 40,000 men, and he stationed them off Slmse, with a view of 
inteiceptmg the king in his passage. I'he English navy was much 
inferior in number, consisting only of 240 sail, but whether it were by 
the supeiior abilities of Edwaid or the gieatei dcxteiity of his seamen, 
they gained the wind of the enemy and had the sun in tlunr backs, 
and with these advancage-s began (a.i\ 1340, June 13) the actum. The 
battle was lieice and bloody; the Juighsh aichers, whose fmee and 
suidiess weio now much celebrated, galled the h'rench on their 
appioach; and when the ships giappled togethci, and the contest 
became moie steady and fuiious, the example of the king and of so 
many gallant nobles who accompanied him, animated to such a degree 
the seamen %n.nd soldieiy, that they maintaiiuxl everywhere a superi- 
ority over the enemy. The French also had been guilty of some 
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Smpiudence m taking tlicir station so near the coast of Flanders, and 
choosing that place for the scene of action. The P'lemings, descrying 
the battle, hiuTicd out of their haibouis and brought a reinforcement 
to the English, which coming unexpectedly had a gi cater effect than 
in propoition to its iDower and numbers. Two bundled and thirty 
French ships weic taken j 30,000 Frenchmen weic killed, with two of 
their admiials; the loss of the English was inconsideiablc, compared 
to the gieatness and impoitance of the victoiy.^ None of Philip’s 
coLiitieis, it IS said, daied to inform him of the event, till his fool or 
jester gave him a hint, by which he discovefed the loss that he had 
sustained (Walsmg , p. 148). 

The lustie of this gieat success increased the king’s authoiity among 
his allies, who assembled thou foices with expedition, and joined the 
English army Edwaid maiched to the fionticis of Fiance at the 
head of above 100,000 men, consisting chiefly of foicigneis, a moie 
numeious aimy than, eithci before or since, has cvei been commanded 
by any King of England (Rymci, vol. v., p. 197). At the same time 
the Flemings, to the number of 50,000 men, maichcd out under the 
command of^Robcit of Aitois, and laid siege to St Omci,but this 
tumultuary auny, composed cntucly of tiadcsmcn unexperienced 
in war, was routed by a sally of the gainson, and notwithstanding 
the abilities of then leader, was thrown into such a panic that they 
were instantly clispeiscd, and never inoie appealed m the field. The 
enterprises of Edwaid, though not attended with so inglouous an issue* 
proved equally vain and fiuitlcss. The King of Fiance had assembled 
an aimy more numerous than the English, was accompanied by all the 
chief nobility of his kingdom, was attended by many foreign princes, 
and even by thiec monarchs, the Kings of Bohemia, Scotland, and 
Navaiic (Froiss., liv. 1., chap. 57)3 yet he still adheicd to the prudent 
resolution of putting nothing to hastaid, ami after throwing stiong 
gaiiisons into all the fionticr towns, he letired backwards, pcisuaded 
that the enemy having wasted their force in some tedious and unsuc- 
ccssful enterpnse, would afford him an easy victory. 

Tom nay was at that time one of the most considciable cities of 
Flanders, containing above 60,000 inhabitants of all ages, who were 
affectionate to the French government , and as the secret of Edward’s 
designs had not been strictly kept, Philip Icaincd that the English^ in 
order to giatify their Flemish allies, had mtendedto open the campaign 
with the siege of this place; he took care thercfoie to supply it with a 
gariison of 14,000 men, commanded by the bravest nobility of France, 
and he reasonably expected that these foices, joined to the inhabitants, 
would be able to defend the city against all the effoits of the enemy. 
Accordingly, Edward, when he commenced the siege, about the end of 
July, found everywhere an obstinate resistance, the valour of one side 
was encountered wuth equal valour by the other, every assault was 
rephlsed and proved unsuccessful 3 and the king was a.t last obliged to 
turn the siege into a blockade, m hopes that the great'numbers of the 
gainson and citizens, which had enabled them to defend themselves 
against his attacks, would but expose them to be the more easily 
leduccd by famine (Froissard, hv, 1., chap. 54)* The Count of Eu, 

i Froissard^ Uv. L, chap. 51, Avesbury, p 56, Kemm^ , p. 321. 
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who comnijindod in Touinay, ns soon ns ho perceived that the English 
hatl founed this i)lnn of operations, endeavoured to save his provisions 
by ex))eUing all the useless mouths, and the Duke of llmbant, who 
washed no burcoss to Kdwaid's enterprises, gave every one a free 
passage thiough his quaitcis* 

After the siege had continued ten weeks, the city was 1 educed to 
distress; and Philip, lecalhng all his scalteicd ganisons, advanced 
towards the English camp at the head of a mighty army, with an 
intention of still avoiding any decisive action, but of seeking some 
opportunity for throwingVehef into the place. Here Edward, irritated 
with the small progicss he had hitheito made, and with the disalgree- 
able prospect that lay bcfoic him, sent Philip a defiance by a herald, 
and challenged him to decide their claims for the crown of France, 
either by single combat, or by an action of a hundred against a 
hundred, or by a gcncial engagement But Philip replied that Edwarc. 
having done homage to him foi the Duchy of Guienne, and having 
solemnly acknowledged him for his supciioi, it by no means became 
him to send a defiance to his hegcloid and sovcieign; that he was 
confident, notwithstanding all Edward’s ptcpaiations and his conjunc- 
tion with the lebellious l*lemings, he himself should soon be able to 
chase him fiomihe fiontieis oi France; that as the hostilities fiom 
ICngland had picvented him fiom executing his piu posed cutsade 
against the infidels, he ti listed m the assistance oi the Almighty, who 
would lewaid his pious intentions and punish the aggicssoi wdioso 
ilbgiounded claims had leiulcied tliem a]>oitive; lh<it Kclwaid proposed 
a duel on veiy unccpial teiins, and odciecl to haraid only his own 
person against both tlie kinj»<lom of Fiance and the peison of the 
King; but that, ii he would iiu lease the slake and put also the kingdom 
of England on the issue oi the duel, he would, notwithstanding that 
the terms would still be unccpial, very willingly accept of the challenge.* 
It was easy to see that these mutual biavadoes were intended only to 
dazxle the populace, and that the two kings wcie too wise to think of 
executing then pi etended pui pose. 

While the French and English armies lay in this situation, and a 
general action was eveiy day expected, Jane, Countcbs Dowager of 
llainault, interposed with hei good offices, and endeavoured to concili- 
ate peace between the conlentling monaichs, and to prevent any 
iaithei effusion oi blood. 'Hiis piincess was mothci-mdaw to JCdwaid 
aiul sister to Philg), and though she had taken the vovys in a convent, 
and had 1 enounced the woild, she left hei letieat on this occasion, and 
employed all her pious cllorU to allay those animosities which bad 
taken place between pci sons so nearly related to her and to each other. 
As Philip hud no material claims on his antagonist, she found that 
he heaikcncd willingly to the pioposals; and even the haughty and 
ambitious luhvard, convinced oi his fruitless attempt, was not aveiso 
to her negotiation. lie was sensible, fiom experience, that he had 
engaged in an cntcrpiisc which iar exceeded his foice, and that the 
power of ICngland was never likely to pievail over that of a superior 
kingdom fu mly united under an able and prudent monaich. lie dis- 
covered that all the allies, whom he could gam by negotiation were, at 
^ X)u Kc&udt da 'I'rtipUciiif, etc.; Haitiin;;., mi, Waking., p. 
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bottom, aveise to his cnteipnse ; and though they might second it to a 
ccUam length, would immediately detach themselves and oppose its 
final accomplishment, if cvei they could be bi ought to think that there 
was sciiously any danger of it He even saw that then chief purpose 
was to obtain money from him, and as his supplies from England came in 
very slowly, and had much disappointed his expectations, he perceived 
their growing indifference in his cause and then desiie of embracing 
all plausible teims of accommodation. Convinced at last, that an 
undertaking must be imprudent, which could only be suppoited by 
means so unequal to the end, he (Sept 3) concluded a truce, which 
left both parties in possession of their present acquisitions, and stopped 
all further hostilities on the side of the Low Countries, Guienne, and 
Scotland, till Midsummer next (Fioissard, liv. 1, chap. 64; Avesbury, 
p 65). A negotiation was soon after opened at Arras, under the 
mediation of the Pope’s legates, and the truce was attempted to be 
convcited into a solid peace. Edwaid here lequired that Philip should 
fico Guienne fioin all claims of supeiiouty, and entucly withdraw his 
piotcction fioni Scotland, but as he seemed not anywise entitled to 
make such high demands, cither fiom his past successes 01 futuie 
piospccts, they wcie totally 1 ejected by Philip, who agreed only to a 
piolongution of the tiucc. 

The King of F rance soon after detached the Emperor Lewis from 
the alliance of England, and engaged him to revoke the title of 
imperial vicar, which he had confcircd on Edward ' The king’s other 
allies on the fiontiers of Fiance, disappointed in their hopes, gradually 
withdiew from the confedeiacy. And Edward himself, harassed by 
his numerous and importunate creditois, was obliged to make his 
escape by stealth into England. 

The unusual tax of a ninth sheaf, lamb, and fleece, imposed by 
parliament, together with the great want of money, and still more of 
credit m England, had rcndcied the remittances to Flanders ex- 
tremely backward, nor could it be expected that any expeditious 
method of collecting an imposition, which was so new in itself, and 
which yielded only a gradual pioduce, could possibly be contuved by 
the king oi his mimstcis. And though the parliament, foreseeing the 
inconvenience, had granted as a picsent resoiuce 20,000 sacks of wool, 
the only English goods that bore a suic puce in foreign maikcts and were 
the next to leady money, ^ it was impossible but the getting possession 
of such a bulky commodity, the gatheimg m of it from different parts 
of the kingdom, and the disposing of it abroad, must take up more 
time than the uigency of the king’s affaiis would permit, and must 
occasion all the disappointments complained of dunng the course of 
the campaign. But though nothing had happened which Edward 
might not reasonably have foieseen, he was so irutated with the 
unfortunate issue of his military operations, and so much vexed and 
affionted by his foreign cieditois, that he was detennined to throw 
the blame somewhere off himself, and he came in very bad humour 
into England. He discovered his peevish disposition by the first act 
which be performed after his anival, as he landed unexpectedly, he 
found the Tower negligently guarded, land he mimediately committed 

1 Ileming,, p. 35a,* Ypod Neufat., p. 314, Kiiyghtoa, p. as'^o. 
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to piison tho constable and all otlicrs who had the charge of that 
fortrc&Sj and ho licatod them with unusual tigour (Ypod. Noust, p 5 13), 
llis vcngomico foil next on the officers of the revenue, the shenlfs, the 
collectors of the taxes, the xindcrtakeis of all kinds; and besides 
dismissing all of them fiom their employments, he appointed com- 
missioners to inquire into their conduct ; and these men, in order to 
gratify the king^s humour^ were sure not to find any person innocent 
who came before them.^ Sir John St. Paul, keeper of the privy seal, 
Sir John Stonore, chief justice, Ancliew Aubery, Mayor of London, 
were displaced and impusoncd, as were also the Bishop of Chichester, 
chancellor, and the Bishop of Lichfield, treasiuer. Stratford, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to whom the charge of collecting the new taxes 
had been chiefly cntuisted, fell likewise under the king’s displeasure ; 
but being absent at the time of Edwaid’s arrival, he escaped feeling 
the immediate effects of it 

There w^cic stiong reasons which might discourage the kings of 
England, in those ages, fiom bestowing the chief offices of the ciowii 
on prelates and other ecclesiastical persons. These men had so en- 
trenched IhcmSicIvob in privileges and immunities, and so oi)enly 
challenged an evempiion liom all seuilai junsdiction, that no civil 
penalty could he inlhctcd on them for any malvoi satioii in office; and 
as even treason itself was dcclaicd to be no canonical orfence, nor was 
allowed to be a sufficient icasou foi depuvalion 01 othei spiritual cen- 
siues, that oidei of men had cMismed to themselves an almost total 
impunity, and woie not bound by .my polidCii! law 01 statute. But, 
on the other hand, theie weie many peeuliai causes which lavoiued 
then piomotion Ilcsules that they possessed almost all the leatnmg 
of the age, and were best qualified loi cnil employments, the pielalis 
cnjoycdetju.il dignity with the grcalcst bmons, and gave weight, by 
their per.soual authority, to the |)ow'ers emt 111 sled with them; w]iilt\ at 
the same lime, they did not eiul.mgei the ciown by accumulating 
w^calthor influence in their families, .md weie rest tamed, by the decency 
of their cluuncter, fiom that open lapme ami violence so often piac- 
tisod by the nobles. These niotnes h.ul imUiced iCdwaid, ns well ns 
many of his piedecessois, to entiust the duel depaitmcnts of govtan- 
ment in the hands ol ecclesiastics, at the ha/nid of seeing them dusown 
his authouty .is soon as it was tuimsl ag.imst thtan. 

This w.is the case with Archbishop Sti.itfoul That prelate, in- 
formed of JCdwaid's indignation against him, prepared hims(‘lf lor the 
stoim ; and not content with standing upon the dt'temiive, he resolved, 
by beginning tlie attack, to show the king that he knew the pnvileiii^s 
ol hife ch.u.ictei, and had coinage to m.iintain them, lie issued a 
geneial sentence of excommunic.Uion against all who, on any pnlt^M, 
cxeicised violence on the peuson or goocLs of clergymen, who mtunged 
those puvileges seemed by the gieat chaiter and by ecclchi.istical 
canons; or who accused a pi elate ot tieasou 01 any other crime, in 
order to In ing him imdci the king’s displeasuie.® Even lulwaul had 
reason to think himself .stiuck at by this sentence; both on account of 
the impiisonnient of the two bislmps and that of other cleig>nicn con- 

* Avf^'.Umy, p, 70; p 3^* ; Walsuij.5h.uts p 
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cerned in levying the taxes, and on account of Ins seizing tlieir lands 
and movables, that he might make them answerable for any balance 
which remained in their hands. The clergy, with the primate at their 
head, were now foimcd into a regular combination against the king; 
and many calumnies weie spxead against him, m oider to depnve him 
of the confidence and affections of his people. It was pretended, that 
he meant to lecal the gcneial paidon, and the lemission which he had 
granted of old debts, and to impose new and arbitral y taxes without 
consent of pailiament. The archbishop went (a.d 1341) so far, in a \ 
letter to the king himself, as to tell him, that there weie two powers by 
which the world was governed, the holy pontifical apostolic dignity, 
and the royal suboidinate aiithonty, that of these two powers the 
clerical was evidently the supreme, since the piiests weie to answer, 
at the tiibunal of the Divine judgment, for the conduct of kings them- 
selves, that the clcigy weie the spiiitual fatheis of all the faithful, and 
amongst otheis of kings and piinces; and weie entitled, by a heavenly 
charter, to diicct then wills and actions, and to censure their trans- 
gie&sions, and that pielnU's had heietofoio cited cmpcrois before their 
tnbunal, had sitten m judgment on their life and behaviour, and had 
anathematised them foi their obstinate offences (Anglia Sacra, vol n, 
p. 27). These topics weie not well calculated to appease Edward’s 
indignation; and when he called a pailiament, he sent not to the 
primate, as to the other jieci s, a summons to attend it. Stratford was 
not discouraged at this inaik of neglect or anger; he appeared before 
the gates, arrayed in his pontifical lobes, holding the crosier m his 
hand, and accompanied by a pompous tiain of priests and prelates; 
and ho required admittance as the first and highest peer in the realm. 
During two days, the king rejected Ins application ; but sensible, cither 
that this affaii might be attended with dangerous consequences, or that 
in his impatience he had groundlessly accused the pinnate of malver- 
sation in Ins olfice, which seems really to have been the case, he at 
last permitted him to take his seat, and was reconciled to him (Anglia 
Sacia, vol. L, pp. 3B, 39, 40, 41). 

Edwaid now found himself in a bad situation both with his own 
people and with foreign states; and it requued all his genius and 
capacity to extucate himsolt fiom such multiplied difficulties and em- 
bai rassments. IJis unjust and cxoibitant claims on France and Scot- 
land had engaged him in an implacable wai with these two kingdoms, 
his nearest ncighboius; he had lost almost all his foieign alliances by 
his irreguku payments ; he was deeply involved in debts, for which he 
owed a consuming mtciest; Ins militaiy opeiations had vanished into 
smoke ; and except his naval victory, none of them had been attended 
even with glory or icnown, either to himself or to the nation; the 
animosity between him and the clergy was open and declared; the 
people weie discontented on account of many arbitiary measures, in 
which he had been engaged^, ^ and, what was moie dangerous, the 
nobility, taking advantage of his present necessities, weie determined 
to letrench his power, and by encroaching oxa the ancient prerogatives 
of the crown, to acquire to themselves independence and authoiity. 
But the aspiring gemus of Edward, which had so far tiansported him 
beyond the bounds of discretion, proved at last sufficient to reinstate 
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him in his former aulhoiity, and finally to render his reign the most 
tiiumphant that is to be met with in English story j though for the 
present he was obliged, with some loss of honour, to yield to the cm rent 
which bore so strongly against him. 

The parliament framed an act which was likely to produce con- 
siderable innovations in the government They picmiscd, that where- 
as the great chaitcr had, to the manifest pciil and slander of the king 
and damage of his people, been violated m many points, particularly 
by the impusonment of free men, and the seizure of their goods 
without suit, indictment, or trial, it was necessary to confiim it anew, 
and to oblige all the chief officers of the law, together with the steward 
and chamberlain of the household, the keepet of the privy-seal, the 
controller and trcasurei: of the wardiobc, and those who were entrusted 
with the education of the young prince, to swear to the regular observ- \ 
ance of it. They also remaiked, that the peers of the realm had 
formerly been aucsted and imprisoned, and dispossessed of their 
temporalities and lands, and even some of them put to death, without 
judgment or trial; and they theieforc enacted that such violences 
should henceforth cease, and no peer bo punished but by the award 
of his peers in parliament They rcquiicd that, whenever any of the 
great omces above mentioned became vacant, the king should fill it by 
the advice of his council, and the consent of such bviions as should 
at that time be found to icsidc in the neighbouihood of the court 
And they enacted tliat, on the thud day ot cveiy session, the king 
should icsumc into his own hand all these ofliccs, except tliose of 
justices of the two benches and the liaions of e\chcc|uci ; that the 
ministers should fm the time be leduced to puvate persons, that they 
should in that cotulition answer befoie pailuunent to any accusation 
brought against them; and that, if iliey weie found anywise guilty, 
they should finally be dispossessed of their offices, and moie able per- 
sons be substituted in llieii place (15 Edwaul III.). By these last 
regulations, the baions approached as neai as they durst to those 
restrictions which liad formerly been imposed on Henry III and 
3i)dward 11., and which, fiom the clangeious consequences attending 
them, had become genet ally so odious, that they did not expect to 
have either the concunence of the people in demanding them, or the 
assent of the piesent king in gi anting them. 

In return for these impoitant concessions, the ])ailiamcnt offeied the 
king a grant of 20,000 sacks of wool , and his wants weie so uigent, 
fiQin the clamoius of his cieditois, and the demands of his foreign 
allies, that he was obliged to accept of the supply on these haul con- 
ditions. lie ratified this statute in lull pailiament; but he secietly 
entered a piotest of such a nature, as weie sufficient, one should ima- 
gine, to destioy all future trust and confidence with his people; he 
decLued that, as soon as his convenience permitted, he would, from 
his own authority, levoke what had been extoited from him.' Ac- 
coidingly, he was no soonei possessed of the pariiamentaiy supply, 

1 StatuiM at T*; Edw 11 T. Hun this pioU'-st of the w.ts seciet, .'tppoar** 

ovukutly, hinue otlieiwi .(• It would have heeti nduuhmsiti the p.uliaiiuMtt to have* .u<epte<l 
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than he issued an edict, which contains many extiaoidinary positions 
and pietensions. He fiist asscits, that that statute had been enacted 
contiary to law; as if a fiee legislative body could ev^er do anything 
illegal. He next affiims that, as it was huitful to the pieiogatives of 
the Clown, which he had swoin to defend, he had only dissembled, 
when he seemed to latify it, but that he had never in his own bieast 
given his assent to it He docs not pictend, that cither he or the 
parliament lay under force , but only that some inconvenience would 
have ensued, had he not seemingly affixed his sanction to that pietended 
statute He therefoie, with the advice of his council, and of some 
earls and barons, abiogates and annuls it; and though he professes 
himself willing and determined to obseive such ai tides of it as were 
foimcily law, he declaies it to have thcncefoith no foice or authority 
(Statutes at Large, 15 Edw. Ill) The pailiaments, that were after- 
wards assembled, took no notice of this aibitiary cxcition of royal 
power, which, by a paiity of icason, left all then laws at the mercy 
of the king, and duung the com sc of two ycais, Edward had so far 
1 o-Cbtablibhed his innuence, and fieed himscff fiom his picscnt neces- 
sities, that he then obtained fiom his pailiament a legal icpcal of the 
obnoxious statute (Cotton’s Abiidgm , pp. 38, 39). This transaction 
certainly contains lemaikablc cuciimstances, which discover the man- 
neis and sentiments of the age, and may piove what inaccuiate work 
might be expected fiom such ludc hands, when employed m legislation, 
and in rearing the delicate fabuc of laws and a constitution. 

But though Ed waul had happily iccovcicd his authority at home, 
which had been mipaiied by the events of the French war, he had 
undergone so many mortillcations fiom that attempt, and saw so little 
piospect of success, that lie might have dropped his claim, had not a 
icvolution in Buttany opened to him moic piomising Mews, and given 
his enterprising genius a full opportunity of displaying itself. 

John III., Duke of Brittany, had, duiing some yeax*s, found himself 
declining through age and mlumities; and having no issue, he was 
solicitous to pi event those disordeis, to which, on the event of his 
demise, a disputed succession might expose his subjects. His younger 
bi other, the Count of Ponthievic, had left only one daughter, whom the 
duke deemed his heii ; and as his family had inherited the duchy by a 
female succession, he thought her title picfeiablc to that of the Count 
of Montfort, who, being liis brother by a second marriage, was the 
male heir of that principality (Fioissaid, liv. 1., chap. 64). He accord- 
ingly purposed to bestow his niece in mainage on some person who 
might be able to defend her rights , and he cast his eye on Charles of 
Blois, nephew of the King of France, by his mother, Margaret of 
Valois, sister to that monaich. But as he both lovccl^ his subjects and 
was beloved by them, he determined not to take this important step 
without their appiobation ; and having assembled the states of Brittany, 
he represented to them the advantages of that alliance, and the pro- 
spect which It gave of an entue settlement of the succession. The 
Bietons willingly concuned m his choice ; the maniage was concluded ; 
all his vassals, and among the rest, the Count of Montfort, swoie 
fealty to Charles and to his consort as to their future soveieigns ; and 
cvciy danger of civil commotions seemed to be obviated, as far as 
human prudence could provide a remedy against them. 
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Hut an llic cU‘ath of tins good prince, the nmbition of the Cott.it of 
Momloit broke Ibrough all these regulations and kindled a w.ir, not 
only diingertiits to Butlany, but to a great pint of Europe. While 
Chaik's of Blois was soliciting at the court of hance the invostitme of 
thcclucliy, Montft>rt was active in ac(iuiiing immediate posscsbion of 
it ; and by foice or intiigue he made himself master of Rennes, Nantes, 
Brest, Hennebon, and all the most important fortresses, and engaged 
many considciable barons to acknowledge his authority (Froissard, liv. 
i., chap, 65, 66, 67, 68). Sensible that he could expect no favom* from 
Philip, he*made a voy«nge to England, on pretence of soliciting his claim 
to the earldom of Richmond, which had devolved to him by his 
brother’s death ; and thcic, offering to do homage to Edward, as King 
of France, for thc^ duchy of Brittany, he pioposcd a stiict alliance for 
the support of their mutual pietcnsions. Edwaid saw immediately the 
advantages attending this treaty; Montfoit, an active and valiant 
prince, closely united to him by interest, opened at once an entrance 
into the heart of France, and affoidcd him much moie llattcring views 
than his allies on the side of (k'nnany and the Low Countries, who 
had no sincere attachment to his cause, and whose pi ogress was also 
obstructed by those nimieious foitifications which had been laiscd on 
that ft ontier. Robert of Aitois was rcnlous in enforcing these con- 
feideralums; the ambitious spiiit of Kdwaul was little disposed to sit 
down undei those repulses which he had leceived, and which he thought 
had so mucli inipniied his icputalion; and it iec[iuied avciyshoil 
negotmtiou to con dude a tieaty of «illianre between two men, who, 
though their pleas with legaid to the preieience of male or female sur- 
cessiun were diiectly o]iposite, weic intimately connected by then, 
immediate interests (Fioissiud, liv. i , chap, 6<)). 

As this trcMly was still a seciot, Monttoit, on Ins return, ventured 
to appear at Paris, in older to defend his cause befoie the court of 
peers; but observing Blnlip and his judges to be piepossessod against 
his title, and dreading their intentions of ai resting him, till he should 
restore what he h.ul seized by violence, he suddenly made his esca]>e; 
and war (a.D. 1341) imnietliale1veommence<l between him and Chailes 
of Blois (Ibid., chap. 70, 71). J’hihp sent Ins eldest son, th(3 Duke of 
Noimandy, with a powcilul aimy, to the assistance of the latter; and 
Moiitlort, un*iblc to keep the field against Ins tivnl, remained in the 
city of Nantt's, wheie he was besieged. The city was taken by the 
treacheiy of thv* inhabitants; Montfoit fell into the hands ol Ins 
enemies; was nnulucted asnpiisonei to Paris; and was shut up in 
the tower of Lou\ie (llml, chap. 

'I’liis event soonied to jnit an emd to the pieiensions of the Count of 
Montloit; but ius utfaiis weic (An, n.p} immediately retrieved by 
an unexpected tnculenl, which inspned lu'w life and vigour into his 
patty, jaiie of Flandeis, Countess of Montfoit, the most cxtramdinary 
woman of tlio ajge, was roused, by the captivity of hei husband, fioin 
tluise donu stu: cares to which she had hitheilo limited her genius; and 
she cmirageously iindeUook to suppoit the falling fortunes of her family. 
No soom'r <bd she teceive the fatal intelligence, than she assembled the 
inhabitantH of Riuines, where she tlum lesided; and carrying her infant 
sun in her arms, <U‘pIou*d to them the calamity of theii sovereign. 8hc 
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recommended to then caic the illustiious oiphan,the sole male remain- 
ing of their ancient piinces, who had governed them with such indul- 
gence and lenitv, and to whom they had cvei possessed the mcx-»t 
zealous attachment She dcclaied hei^clf willing to run all hazaids 
with them in so )ubt a cause, cliscoveied the lesouiccs which still re- 
mained 111 the alliance of Kngland, and entieated them to make one 
effoit against an usuipei, who, being imposed on them by the aims of 
Fiance, would in leturn make a saciificc to his piotector of the ancient 
liberties of Biittany. The audience, moved by the affecting appear- 
ance, and inspiutcd by the noble conduct of the piincess, vowed to 
live and die with hei m defending the lights of hei family, all the 
othci foiti esses of Brittany embiaced the same lesolution, the countess 
went fioin place to place, encouraging the gaiiisons, pioviclmg them 
with cvciything ncct ssaiy for subsistence, and conceiting the proper 
plans of defence , and allei she had put the whole piovince in a good 
pobtuie, she sliut hoi self up in Ilcimebou, w'heic bhe waited with 
iinpiitienee tlie ni n\al ot those succouib whuJi Kdwuid hid piomised 
hei iMe.’invlnle, she sent over hei son to iCngland, that she might 
])ul him mil jil.ueol safc’ty, and eiig.igo the Ivin*’ moiestioiigly, by such 
*i jilcdge, to enibiate with /eal the inteicots of hoi family. 

Cliailos of iJlois, anxious to niiikc liimsell mastoi of so impoUant a 
foi tress as HcMinebon, and slill moio to take the countess piisoner, 
from whose Mgour and c«ijjauly all the dihicultics to Ins succession in 
Biittany now pioceeded, sat down beloic the pLicc with a gieat aimy, 
composed of JM*encli, Spaniaids, (renoeso, and bome Bietons, and he 
contiucted theatbick willi indefatigable mclubtiy(]’'ioissaicl, liv. i,chap. 
81). The defence was no U*ss vigoioiis , the besiegers were repulsed in 
evoty assault, lictiuent sallies woie made with success by the ganibon , 
and the countess heiscdi being the most fonv.ud in all nhlitaiy opera- 
tions, cveiy one was <ishamed not to exoit himsell to the utmost m this 
despciato situation. One clay she pciccived that the hcsiegois, cntnely 
occupied in an attack, liad neglected a distant Cjuaitei of their camp; 
and she immediately sallied foith at the head of a body of 200 cavalry, 
threw them into confusion, did great execution upon them, and set fire 
to their tents, bagg.ige, and maga/incs, but wdicn she was piepaiing to 
ictiiin, she found that she was intci copied, and that a consideiable 
body of the enemy had tin own themselves between her and the gates 
She instantly took liei resolution, she oidcicd hci men to disband, and 
to make the l)OSt of their way by flight to Bicst, she met them at the 
place of icnde/vous, collected another body of 500 hoise, returned to 
Hennebon, bioke unexpectedly thiough the enemy’s camp, and was 
received with shouts and acclamations by the gauison, who, encouraged 
by this icinfoi cement, and by so rare an example of female valour, de- 
termined to defend themselves to the last extiemity. 

The reiteiatcd attacks, however, of the besiegers had at length made 
sevcial breaches in the walls; anci it was appiehonded that a general 
assault, which was cveiy hour expected, would ovei power the ganison, 
diminished in numbers, and extremely weakened with watching anci 
fatigue. It became ncccssaiy to treat of^a capitulation; and the Bishop 
of Leon was alieady engaged for that purpose, in a conference with 
Chailes of Blois ; when the countess, who had mounted to a high 
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towci^andwas lookiiiix towards the sea with great impatience, dofeciicd 
sdiue bails at a <lihtancc. She immediately exclaimed, * Behold the 
* siu'coiusl the Knglish succours! No capitulation^ (i^hoissard, liv. h, 
cli.ip. 8i), This licet had on boaid a body of heavy-armed cavalry, 
and 6000 archers, v>^hom Edward had pieparcd for the relief of Honne- 
bon, but who had been long detained by contiaiy winds* They entered 
the haibour under the command of Sir Walter Manny, one of the 
bi.ivest captains of England; and having inspired ficsh courage into 
the garrison, immediately sallied forth, beat the besiegers from all their 
posts, and obliged them to decamp 

But notwithstanding this success, the Countess of Montfort found 
that her paity, ovcipoweied by numbcis, was declining m eveiy quarter ; 
and she went over to solicit more effectual succoius from the King of 
England. Edward granted her a considerable reinforcement under 
Robert of Aitois; who emlxukcd 011 board a fleet of forty-five ships, 
and sailed to Biittany* He was met in his passage by the enemy; an 
action ensued, whcie the countess behaved with her wonted valour, 
and charged the enemy swmd m hand; but the hostile fleets, aftci a 
shaip action, were separated by a stoun, and the English ai rived safely 
in Biittany. The fust esploit of Robeit was the taking of Vannes, 
which he mastered by conduct and address (Ibid , chap. 93); but he 
suivived a veiy little time this prospeuty. The Bicton noblemen of 
the piuty of Chailcs assembled smelly in aims, attacked Vannes of a 
sudden, and cauied the place, clueily by icason of a wound icccivcd 
by Robcit, of which he soon aftei died at sea on his letiun to England 
(Ibid., chapter 94), 

After the death of this tmfoitumitc piince, the chief aiithoi of nil the 
calamities w'ith which his eoimliy was ovei whelmed for moic than a 
century, Iklward uiuleitook m peuson the defence of the Countess of 
Montfort; and as the last tiuee with Fiance was now expiied, the 
war, which the English .mil Ficnch had hithei to earned on as .dhes to 
the competitors foi Buttany, was ihencefouh conducted in thcMuune 
and under the standaid of the two mon.uehs. 'fhe king lauded at 
Morbilmn, ncai Vannes, with an aimy of 12,000 men; and being master 
of the field, he cndeavouied to give ,i lustie to his aims by commenc- 
ing at once thice impoitant sieges, that of Vannes, of Rennes, and of 
Nantes. But liy uncleUakmg too much, he failed of success in ail his 
enterprises. Even the siege of Vannes, winch luUvard in peison Ctin- 
ducted with vigour, advanced but slowly (Froissard, liv* i,, chap, 95); 
and the Fivnch had all the leisuie leqiusite for making piepaiations 
again^st him. The Duke ot Noimandy, ehlest son of Philip, appealed 
in Bntlany at the head of an army ot 30,000 infantry, and 4otx) cavahy * 
and Edward was now obliged to diaw together all his foiees, ami to 
entrench himself siionglybefoie Vannes, wheie the Duke of Noimandy 
umn aftei anived, and m a manner invested the bcsicgeis, 'i'he 
gauison and the Fiench camp wete plentifully supplied wuth pro* 
visions; wliiist the English, who durst not make any attemjit upon 
the place in the jnesenee of a supetior auny, drew all tlieii subsistence 
fi om England, exposed to the ha/auls of the sea, and sometimes to 
those which aiose fiom the flet‘t ot the enemy, in this dangerous 
situation, iuhvani (a.o* 1343) wilhn*ily lusirkened to the mediation of 
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the Pope’s Icjjates, the Caidinals of Palestine and Frescati, who endea- 
vouied to negotiate, if not a peace, at least a liuce between the two 
kingdoms. A ticaty was concluded for a cessation of arms during 
three yeais (Ibid., chap 99; Avcsbuiy, p. 102), and Edward had the 
abilities, notwithstanding his picscnt dangeious situation, to procuie 
to himself very equal and honouiable terms It was agreed that 
Vannes should be sequcsteied, during the tiuce, in the hands of the 
legates, to be disposed of afterwards as they pleased; and though 
Edwaid knew the paitiality of the couit of Rome towaids his antago- 
nists, he saved himself by this device from the dishonour of having 
undertaken a fruitless entei prise It was also stipulated that all 
prisoners should be released, that the places m Biittany should remain 
in the hands of the piesent posscssois, and allies on both sides should 
be compiehended in the truce (Heming, p. 359). Edward, soon after 
concluding this ticaty, cmbai'kcd with Ins aimy for England, 

The tiuce, though calculated for a long time, was of very shoit 
duialion ; and each monaich cndeavouicd to thiow on the other the 
blame of its infi action Of couisc the historians of the two cotin-' 
lues difici in then account of the matter. It seems piobabic, however, 
as is affiimcd by the French wnteis, that Edwaid, m consenting to the 
tiuce, had no othci view than to cxtiicatc himself fiom a perilous situation 
into which he had fallen, and was atteiwaidsvciy caiclcss inobsciving 
it In all the memorials which xcmain on this subject, he complains 
chietly of the punishment inflicted on Oliver dc Clisson, Johnde Mont- 
auban, and other Bieton noblemen, who, he says, were partisans of 
the family of Montfort, and consequently under the protection of 
luigland.^ But it appeals that, at the conclusion of the truce, those 
noblemen had openly, t)y their dcclaiations and actions, embraced the 
cause of Chailcs of Blois (Fioissaid, liv. 1., chap, 96, p 100); and if 
they had entei ed into any sccict coirespondence and engagements 
with Edward, they were tiaitors to their paity, and were justly punish- 
able by Philip and Chailcs for their breach of faith; noi had Edward 
any giound of complaint against F ranee for such seventies. But when 
he laid these pictended injuries before the parliament, whom he affected 
to consult on all occasions, that assembly entered (a d 1344) into the 
quairel, advised the king not to be amused by a fraudulent tiuce, and 
granted him supplies for the icncwal of the wai the counties were 
charged with a fiftccuth for two years, and the boroughs with a tenth. 
The clergy consented to give a tenth for thiee yeais. 

Thesesupphes enabled the king to complete his military preparations ; 
and he sent his cousin, Henry, Earl of Deiby, son of the Earl of Lan- 
caster, into Guienne, for the defence of that province (Fioissard, liv. i., 
chap. 103 ; Avesbuiy, p. T2 i). This prince, the most accomplished in the 
English court, possessed to a high degree the vntues of justice and 
humanity, as well as those of valour and conduct,^ and not content 
with protecting and cherishing the province committed to his care^ he 

I Rymer, vol. y., pn, 453, 454, 459, 466, 496 , Hemine , p 376 ' 

» It IS reported of this prince, that, having once, before the attack of a town, promised the 
soldiers the plunder, one pn\ate man happened to fell upon a great chest full of money, which 
he immediately brought the earl, as thinking it too great for himself to keep possession of it. 
But Derby told him, that his promise did not depend on the greatness or smallness of the 
stjim, and ordered him to keep it all for his own use. 
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made a successful invasion on the enemy He attacked the Count of 
Lisle, the French general, at Bergerac, beat him from his entrench- 
ments, and took the place He reduced a great pait of Pciigord, and 
continually advanced in his conquests, till the Count of Lisle having 
collected an army of ten or twelve thousand men (a.d 1345) sat down 
befoie Auberoche, in hopes of recovering that place, which had fallen 
into the hands of the English, The Eail of Derby came upon him by 
surprise with only a thousand cavalry, threw the French into disorder, 
pushed his advantages, and obtained a complete victory Lisle himself, 
with many considerable nobles, was taken prisoner (Froissard, liv 1 , 
chap. 104). After this important success, Dei by made a rapid pro- 
gress in subduing the French provinces. He took Monsegur, Mon- 
sepat, Villefi'anche, Miremont, and Tonnins, with the fortress of 
Damas^n. Aiguillon, a fortress deemed impregnable, fell mto his 
hands from the cowardice of the governor Angouleme was surren- 
dered after a short siege. The only place where he met with consider- 
able resistance was Reole, which, however was at last reduced after a 
siege of above nine weeks (Ibid , chap, no) He made an attempt on 
Blaye, but thought it more prudent to raise the siege than waste his 
tune before a place of small importance (Ibid , ch 112) 

The reason why Derby was (a d 1346) permitted to make, without 
opposition, such pi ogress on the side of Guienne, was the difficulties 
under w^hich the Fiench finances then laboured, and which had obliged 
Philip to lay on new impositions, particularly the duty on salt, to the 
great discontent and almost mutiny of his subjects But after the 
court of France was supplied with money, gieat preparations weie 
made, and the Duke of Normandy, attended by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and other great nobility, led towaids Guienne a powerful army, 
which the English could not think of resisting in the open field. The 
Earl of Derby stood on the defensive, and allowed the French to 
carry on, at leisure, the siege of Angouleme, which was their fiist 
enterprise. John, Loid Noiwich, the governor, after a brave and 
vigorous defence, found himself leduced to such extremities as obliged 
him to employ a stratagem in order to save his garrison, and to 
prevent his being reduced to surrender at discretion. He appeared on 
the walls, and desiied a parley with the Duke of Normandy The 
prince there told Norwich that he supposed he intended to capitulate, 

‘ Not at all,’ replied the governor; ‘but as to-moirow is the feast of 
‘ the Virgin, to whom, I know, that you, sir, as well as myself, bear a 
‘gieat devotion, I desire a cessation of arms for that day.’ The pio- 
posal was agreed to; and Norwich, having ordered his forces to 
prepaie all their baggage, marched out next day, and advanced towards 
the French camp. The besiegcis, imagining they were to be attacked, 
ran to their arms, but Norwich sent a messenger to the duke, lemind- 
jng him of his engagement The duke, who piqued himself on faith- 
fully keeping his word, exclaimed, ‘I see the governor has outwitted 
‘me; but let us be content with gaming the place,’ and the English 
were allowed to pass through the camp unmolested (Froissard, liv. 1., 
chap. 120). After some other successes, the Duke of Normandy laid 
siege to Aiguillon , and as the natural strength of the fortress, together 
with a brave ganison under the command of the Earl of Pembroke 
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and Sir Walter Manny, rendered it impossible to take the place by 
assault, he purposed, after making several fiuitless attacks (Ibid,, chap, 
T2i), to reduce it by famine but before he could finish his enterprise, 
he was called to another quarter of the kingdom, by one of the greatest 
disasters that ever befel the French monarchy (Ibid., chap. 134) 

Edward, informed by the Earl of Derby of the great danger to which 
Guienne was exposed, had prepared a force with which he intended, 
in person, to bring it relief. He embarked at Southampton on board 
a fleet of near a thousand sail of all dimensions, and carried with him, 
besides all the chief nobility of England, his eldest son, the Pnnce of 
Wales, now fifteen years of age The winds proved long contrary 
(Avesbury, p 123), and the king, in despair of arriving in time at 
Guienne, was at last peisuaded by Geoffrey d’Harcourt to change the 
destination of his enterprise. This nobleman was a Noiman by birth, 
had long made a considerable figuie m the couit of France, and was 
geneially esteemed for his personal meiit and valoui ; but being dis- 
obliged and persecuted by Philip, he had fled into England, had 
recommended himself to Edwaid, who was an excellent judge of men, 
and had succeeded to Robeit of Aitois in the invidious office of excit- 
ing and assisting the king in every enteipiise against his native 
countiy Pie had long insisted that an expedition to Normandy pro- 
mised, in the piesent ciicumstances, more favourable success than one 
to Guienne, that Edwaid would find the northern provinces almost 
destitute of military force, which had been drawn to the soi^th ; that 
they were full of flouushmg cities, whose plunder would enrich the 
English , tliat their cultivated fields, as yet unspoiled by war, would 
supply them with plenty of provisions , and that the neighbourhood 
of the capital rendered every event of importance in those quarters 
(Froissai-d, liv. 1,, chap. 12 1). These leasons, which had not before 
been duly weighed by Edward, began to make more impression, aftei 
the disappointments which he met with in his voyage to Guienne he 
ordeied his fleet to sail to Normandy, and (July 12) safely embarked 
his army at La Hogue. 

This army, which, during the course of the ensuing campaign, was 
crowned with the most splendid success, consisted of four thousand 
men at aims, ten thousand archers, ten thousand Welsh infantry, and 
six thousand Irish. The Welsh and the Irish were light, disorderly 
troops, fitter for doing execution m a pursuit, or scouring the country, 
than for any stable action. The bow was always esteemed a frivolous 
weapon where true military discipline was known, and regular bodies 
of well armed foot maintained. The only solid force in this army were 
the men at arms , and even these, being cavaliy, were, on that account, 
much mfenor in the shock of battle to good infantry; and as the 
whole were new levied troops, vre are led to entertain a very mean 
idea of the military force of those ages, which being ignorant of every 
other art, had not properly cultivated the art of war itself, the sole 
object of general attention. 

The king created the Earl of Arundel constable of his army, and the 
Earls of Warwick and Harcourt mareschals , he bestowed the honour 
of knighthood on the Prince of Wales and several of the young nobihty, 
immediately upon his landing. After destroying all the ships in La 
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Hogue, Barfleur, and Cherbourg, he spread his army over the whole 
country, and gave them an unbounded licence of burning, spoiling, and 
plundering every place of which they became masters. The loose 
discipline then picvalent could not be much hurt by these disordeily 
practices , and Edward took care to prevent any surprise by giving 
orders to his troops, however they might disperse themselves in the 
daytime, always to quarter themselves at night near the mam body. 
In this manner Montebourg, Carentan, St. Lo, Valognes, and other 
places in the Cotentm, were pillaged without resistance , and thus an 
universal consternation was spread over the province (Fioissard, 
liv 1 , chap 122). 

The intelligence of this une'^pected invasion soon reached Pans, and 
threw Philip into great perplexity. He issued ordeis, however, for 
levying forces in all quarters, and despatched the Count of Eu, con- 
stable of France, and the Count of Tancarville, with a body of troops, 
to the "defence of Caen, a populous and commercial, but open city, 
which lay in the neighbourhood of the English army The temptation 
of so rich a prize soon allured Edward to approach it ; and the inhabit- 
ants, encouraged bv their numbers, and by the reinfoi cements which 
they daily received fiom the country, ventured to meet him in the field 
But their courage failed them on the first shock* they fled with pie- 
cipitation , the Counts of Eu and Tancarville were taken prisoners ; 
the victors enteied the city along with the vanquished, and a fu nous 
massacre commenced, without distinction of age, sex, or condition 
The citizens, in despair, ban leaded their houses, and assaulted the 
English with stones, bucks, and eveiy missile -weapon; the English 
made way by fiie to the destruction of the citizens , till Edwaid, anxious 
to save both his spoil and his soldieis, stopped the massacre; and hav- 
ing obliged the inhabitants to lay down their aims, gave his ti oops 
licence to begin a more regular and less hazaidous plunder of the city. 
The pillage continued for three days; the king leseived foi his own 
share the jewels, plate, silks, fine cloth, and fine linen and he bestowed 
all the remainder of the spoil on his army. The whole was embaiked 
on board the ships, and sent over to England; together with tin ee 
hundred of the richest citizens of Caen, whose ransom was an addi- 
tional profit which he expected afteiwaids to levy(Froiss.,bk. 1., ch. 124). 
This dismal scene passed in the presence of two caidinal legates who 
had come to negotiate a peace between the kingdoms 

The king moved next to Rouen, in hopes of treating that city in the 
same manner ; but found that the budge ovci the Seine was already 
broken down, and that the King of Fiance himself was ai rived there 
with his army, He maiched along the banks of that river towards 
Pans, destroying the whole country and evciy town and village which 
he met with on his road (Ibid, chap. 125) Some of his light tioops 
carried fheir ravages even to the gates of Pans , and the royal palace 
of St. Geimains, together with Nanteire, Ruelle, and other villages, 
was reduced to ashes within sight of the capital. The English in- 
tended to pass the liver at Poissy,but found the Fiench army encamped 
on the opposite banks ; and the bridge at that place, as well as all others 
over the Seine, bioken down by orders from Philip Edward now saw 
that the French meant to* enclose him m their country, in hopes oi 
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attacking him with advantage on all sides ; but he saved himself by a 
stratagem from this perilous situation. He gave his ahny orders to 
dislodge, and to advance farther up the Seme ; but immediately return- 
ing by the same road, he arnved at Poissy, which the enemy had 
already quitted m order to attend his motions." He repaired the bndge 
with incredible celerity, passed over his army, and having thus disen- 
gaged himself from the enemy, advanced by quick marches towards 
Flanders His vanguard, commanded by Harcourt, met with the 
townsmen of Amiens who were hastening to reinforce their king, and 
defeated them with great slaughter (Fioissaid, liv. i., chap. 125). He 
passed by Beauvais, and burned the suburbs of that city ; but as he 
approached 4 he Somme, he found himself in the same difficulty as 
before; all the bridges on that nver were either broken down or 
strongly guarded, an army, under the command of Godemar de Faye, 
was stationed on the opposite banks, Philip was advancing on him 
fiom the other quaiter with an army of an hundred thousand men; 
and he was thus exposed to the danger of being enclosed, and of starv- 
ing m an enemy’s country. In this extremity he published a reward 
to any one that should bring him intelligence of a passage over the 
Somme. A peasant, called Gobin Agace, whose name has been pre- 
served by the share which he had m these important transactions, was 
tempted on this occasion to betray the interests of his country; and he 
infonned Edward of a ford below Abbeville which had a sound bottom, 
and might be passed without difficulty at low water (Ibid , chap. r2iS, 
127). The king hastened thither, but found Godemar de Faye on . 
opposite banks. Being urged by necessity, he deliberated not a inb?- 
ment, but threw himself into the river, sword in hand, at the headbf 
his troops, drove the enemy from their station, and pursued them to a 
distance on the plain (Froissaid,hv. i , chap. 127). The French array, 
under Philip, arrived at the ford when the rear guard of the English 
were passing. So narrow was the escape which Edward, by his pm- 
dence and celerity, made from this danger I The nsing of the tide pre- 
vented the French king from following him over the ford, and obliged 
that prince to take his route over the bridge at Abbeville; by which 
some time was lost 

It is natural to think that Philip, at the head of so vast an army, 
was impatient to take revenge on the English, and to prevent the dis- 
grace to which he must be exposed if an inferior enemy should be 
allowed, after ravaging so great a part of his kingdom, to escape with 
impunity. Edward, also, was sensible that such must be the object, of 
the French monarch ; and as he had advanced but a little way before 
his enemy, he saw tlie danger of precipitating his march over the plains 
of Picardy, and of exposing his rear to the insults of the numerous 
cavalry in which the French camp abounded. He took, therefore, a 
prudent resolution: he chose his ground with advantage near the 
village of Cressy; he disposed his army in excellent order; he deter- 
mined to await in tranquillity the arrival of the enemy; and he hoped 
that their eagerness to engage arid to prevent his retreat, after all their 
past disappointments, would hurry them on to some rash and ill-con- 
certed action. He drew up his army on a gentle asc€^nt,’ and divided 
tliem into three lines, the first was commanded by the Prince of 
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Wales, and under him, by the Earls of Warwick and Oxford, by Har- 
couit, and by the Lords Chandos, Holland, and other noblemen; the 
Eails of Arundel and Northampton, and the Lords Willoughby, Basset, 
lloos, and Sir Lewis Tufton, were at the head of the second line , he 
took to himself the command of the third division, by which he pur- 
posed either to bring succour to the two first lines, or to secure a 
retreat in case of any misfortune, or to push his advantages against the 
enemy. He had likewise the precaution to throw up trenches on his 
flanks, in order to secure himself from the numerous bodies of the 
French,. who might assail him from that quarter; and he placed all his 
baggage behind him in a wood, which he also secured by an entrench- 
ment (Froissard, liv. i., chap, 128) 

The skill and order of this disposition, with the tranquillity in which 
it was made, served extremely to compose the minds of the soldiers , 
and the king, that he might further inspnit them, rode through the 
ranks with such an air of cheerfulness and alacrity as conveyed the 
highest confidence in every beholder. He pointed out to them the 
necessity to which they were reduced, and the certain and inevitable 
destruction which awaited them if, in their piesent situation, enclosed 
on all hands in an enemy’s country, they trusted to anything but their 
own valour, or gave that enemy an opportunity of taking levcnge for 
the many insults and indignities which they had of late put upon him. 
He reminded them of the visible ascendant which they had hitherto 
maintained over all the bodies of French troops that had fallen in their 
way; and assuied them that the superior numbers of the army w^hich 
at present hovered over them gave them not greater force, but was an 
advantage easily compensated by the order m which he had placed his 
own army, and the resolution which he expected fiom them* He 
demanded nothing, he said, but that they would imitate his own exam- 
ple and that of the Piince of Wales; and as the honour, the lives, the 
liberties of all, were now exposed to the same danger, he was confident 
that they would make one common effort to extricate themselves from 
the present difficulties, and that their united courage would give them 
the victory over ail then enemies 

It IS related by some historians (Jean Villani, lib. xn., cap 66) that 
Edward, besides the resources which he found m his own genius and 
presence of mind, employed also a new invention against the enemy, 
and placed m his front some pieces of artillery, the fiist that had yet 
been made use of on any lemarkable occasion in Euiope. This is the 
epoch of one of the most singular discoveries that has been made i 
among men, a discovery which changed by degrees the whole art of 
war, and by consequence many circumstances in the political govern- 
ment of Europe. But the ignorance of that age in the mechanical arts 
rendeied the progress of this new invention yeiy slow. The artilleiy, 
first framed, w’ere so clumsy and of such difficult management, that 
men were not immediately sensible of their use and efficacy ; and even 
to the present times, impiovemenls have been continually making on 
this fuiious engine, which, though it seemed contnved for the destruc- 
tion of mankind, and the overthrow of empires, has in the issue ren- 
dered battles less bloody, and has given greater stability to civil 
societies* Nations by its means have been brought more to a level; 
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conquests have become less fiequent and rapid; success in war has 
been reduced nearly to be a matter of calculation ; and any nation, 
overmatched by its enemies, either yields to their demands, or secures 
itself by alliances against their violence and invasion. 

The invention of aitillery was at this time kno\\Ti in France as well 
as in England (Du Gange, Gloss , in verb Bomba? da) i but Philip, in 
hts hurry to oveitake the enemy, had probctbly left his cannon behind 
him, which he regarded as a useless incumbrance. All his other move- 
ments discovered the same imprudence and precipitation. Impelled 
by anger, a dangerous counsellor, and trusting to the great supenonty 
of his numbers, he thought that all depended on forcing an engagement 
with the English ; and that, if he could once reach the enemy in their 
retreat, the victory on his side was ceitain and inevitable. He made 
a hasty march, in some confusion, from Abbeville ; but after he had 
advanced above two leagues, some gentlemen, whom he had sent be- 
foie to take a view of the enemy, returned to him, and brought him in- 
telligence that they had seen the English diawn up in great order, and 
awaiting his ai rival. They therefore advised him to defer the combat 
till the ensuing day, when his aimy would have recovered from their 
fatigue, and might be disposed into better order than their present hurry 
had permitted them to obseive. Philip assented to this counsel, but 
the former precipitation of his march, and the impatience of the French 
nobility, made it impracticable for him to put it m execution. One 
division pressed upon another. Orders to stop were not seasonably 
conveyed to all of them. This immense body was not governed by 
sufficient discipline to be manageable ; and the French army, imper- 
fectly formed into three lines, arrived, already fatigued and disordered, 
in presence of the enemy. The first line, consisting of 15,000 Genoese 
cross-bow men, was commanded by Anthony Dona and Charles 
Gnmaldi, The second was led by the Count of Alenqon, brother to the 
king. The king himself was at the head of the third. Besides the French 
monarch, there were no less than three crowned heads in this engage- 
ment — the King of Bohemia, the King of the Romans, his son, and 
the King of Majorca, with all the nobility and great vassals of the 
crown of France. The anny consisted of above 120,000 men. more 
than three times the number of the enemy. But the prudence of one 
man was superior to the advantage of all this force and splendoun 
The English (a.d. 1346, Aug 25), on the approach of the enemy, 
kept their ranks firm and immovable; and the Genoese first began the 
attack. There had happened, a little before the engagement, a thunder- 
shower, which had moistened and relaxed the strings of the Genoese 
cross-li^ws ; their arrows, for this reason, fell short of the enemy. The 
English archers, taking their bows out of their cases, poured m a shower 
of arrows upon this multitude who weie opposed to them, and soon 
threw them into disorder. The Genoese fell back upon the heavy- 
armed cavalry of the Count of Alengon (Froissard, liv. 1., chap. 130) ; 
who, enraged at their cowardice, ordered his troops to put them to the 
sword. The artillery fired amidst the crowd; the EngMsh archers, 
continued to send m their arrows among them ; and nothing was to be 
seen in that vast body but hurry and confusion, terror and dismay. 
The young Prince of Wales had the presence of nmd to take advant«ige 
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of this situation, and to lead on his line to the charge. The French 
cavalry, however, lecovering somewhat their older, and encouraged by 
the example of their leader, made a stout resistance , and having at 
last cleared themselves of the Genoese runaways, advanced upon their 
enemies, and by their supenor numbers began to hem them round. 
The Earls of Arundel and Northampton now advanced their line to 
' sustain the prince, who, ardent in his first feats of arms, set an example 
of valour w’^hich was imitated by all his followers The battle became, 
for some time, hot and dangerous ; and the Earl of Warwick, appre- 
hensive of the event from the superior numbers of the French, des- 
patched a messenger to the king, and entreated him to send succours 
to the relief of the prince. Edward had chosen his station on the top of 
the hill, and he surveyed in tranquillity the scene of action. When^ 
the messenger accosted him, his first question was, whether the pnnee 
was slain or wounded. On receiving an answer m the negative, 

‘ Return,' said he, ^ to my son, and tell him that I reserve the honotir 
‘ of the day to him. I am confident that he will show himself worthy 
^ of the honour of knighthood which I so lately conferred upon him. 

‘ He will be able, without my assistance, to repel the enemy' (Froissard^ 
liv. i., chap. 130). This speech being reported to the prince and his 
attendants, inspired them with fresh courage They made an attack 
with redoubled vigour on the French, m which the Count of Alenqon 
was slain; that whole line of cavalry was thrown into disorder; the 
riders were killed or dismounted ; the Welsh infantry rushed into the 
throng, and with their long knives cut the throats of all who had fallen; 
nor was any quaiter given that day by the victors (Ibid.). 

The king of France advanced in vam with the rear to sustain the 
line commanded by his brother. He found them already discomfited; 
and the example of their rout increased the confusion which was before 
but too prevalent in his own body. He had himself a horse killed 
under him. He was remounted, and though left almost alone, he 
seemed still determined to maintain the combat; when John of Hamault 
seized the reins of his bridle, turned about his horse, and earned him 
off the field of battle. The whole French army took to flight, and was 
followed and put to the sword without mercy by the enemy, till the 
darkness of tne night put an end to the pursuit. The king, on his 
return to the camp, flew into the arms of the Prince of Wales, and ex- 
claimed, * My brave son ^ Persevere in your honourable cause. You 
’ * are my son ; for valiantly have you acquitted yourself to-day. You 
‘ have shown yourself worthy of empire (Ibid , chap. 13 1). 

This battle, which is known by the name of the battle of Cressy, 
began after three o'clock m the afternoon, and continued till evening. 
The next morning was foggy, and as the English observed that many 
of the enemy had lost their way in the night and in the mist, they 
employed a stratagem to bring them into their power ; they erected on 
the eminences some French standards which they had taken in the 
battle; and all who were allured by this false signal were put to 
the swoid, and no quarter given them. In excuse for this inhumanity, 
it was alleged that the French king had given like orders to his 
troops ; but the real reason probably was, that the English, in their 
present situation, did not choose to be encumbered with prisoners. 
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On the day of battle, and on the ensuing, there fell by a moderate 
computation 1200 French knights, 1400 gentlemen, 4000 men at arms, 
besides about 30,000 of inferior rank (Froissard, liv- 1., chap. 13 1 ; 
Knyghton, p, 2588) , many of the principal nobility of France, the 
Dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the Ea-ls of Flanders, Blois, Vaude- 
mont, Aumale, were left on the field of battle. The Kings also of 
Bohemia and Majorca were slam ; the fate of the former was remark- 
able , he was blind from age, but being resolved to hazard his person, 
and set an example to others, he ordered the reins of his bridle to be 
tied on each side to the horses of two gentlemen of his tram , and his 
dead body, and those of his attendants, were afterwards found among 
the slam, with their horses standing by them m that situation (Frois- 
sard, liv. 1., chap. 130 ; Walsmgham, p. 166). His crest was thiee 
ostrich feathers, and his motto these German words, ^Jchdien, — I serve ^ ' 
which the Prince of Wales and his successors adopted in memorial of 
this great victory. The action may seem no less lemarkable for the 
small loss sustained by the English, than for the great slaughter of 
the French; there were killed m it only one esquire and three knights 
(Knyghton, p. 2588), and very few of inferior rank, a demonstration 
that the prudent disposition planned by Edvvaid, and the disorderly 
attack made by the French, had rendered the whole rather a rout than 
a battle, which was indeed the common case with engagements in 
those times. 

The great prudence of Edward appeai*ed not only m obtaining this 
memorable victory, but in the measures which he pursued after it. 
Not elated by his present prosperity, so far as to expect the total 
conquest of France, or even that of any considerable provinces, he 
purposed^ only to secure such an easy entrance into that kingdom, 
as might afterwaids open the way to more moderate advantages. He 
knew the extreme distance of Guienne; he had experienced the 
difficulty and uncertainty of penetrating on the side of the Low 
Countries, and had already lost much of his authority over Flanders by 
the death of DArteville, who had been murdered by the populace 
themselves, his former partisans, on his attempting to transfer the 
sovereignty of that province to the Prince of Wales (Froissard, liv. 1., 
chap 1 1 6). The king, therefore, limited his ambition to the conquest 
of Calais ; and after the interval of a few days, which he employed in 
interring the slam, he marched with his victorious army, and presented 
himself before the place. 

John of Vienne, a valiant knight of Burgundy, was* governor of 
Calais, and being supplied with everything necessary for defence, 
he encouraged the townsmen to perform to the utmost their duty 
to their king and country. Edward, therefore, sensible from the 
beginning that it was in vain to attempt the place by force, purposed 
only to reduce it by famine; he chose a secure station for his camp, 
drew entrenchments around the whole city, raised huts for his soldiers, 
which he covered with straw or broom, and provided his army with all 
ithe conveniences necessary to make them endure the winter season 
which was approaching. As the governor soon perceived his intention, 
he expelled all the useless mouths; and the king had the generosity to 
allow these unhappy people to pass through his camp, and he even 
supplied them with money for their journey (Fraassard, hv.i., chap. 133). 
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While Edward was engaged in this siege, which employed him near 
a twelvemonth, there passed in different places many other events, and 
all to the honour of the English arms. 

The letreat of the Duke of Normandy from Guienne left the Earl of 
Derby master of the field, and he was not negligent in taking his 
advantage of the superionty. ife took Mirebeau by assault ; heanade 
himself master of Lusignan in the same manner; TaiUebourg and 
St. Jean d^Angeli fell into his hands, Poictiers opened its gates to 
him; and Derby having thus broken into the fiontiers on that quarter, 
carried his incursions to the banks of the Loire, and filled all the 
southern provinces of France 'with horror and devastation (Froissard, 
hv. 1., chap. 136). 

The flames of war were at the same time kindled in Brittany. 
Charles of Blois invaded that province with a considerable army, and 
invested the fortress of Roche de Rien; but the Countess of Montfort,. 
reinforced by some English troops under Sir Thomas Dagworth, 
attacked him during the night in his entrenchments, dispersed his 
army, and took Charles himself prisoner.^ His wife, by whom he 
enjoyed his pietensions to Biittany, compelled by the present necessity, 
took on her the government of the party, and proved herself a rival m 
every shape, and an antagonist to the Countess of Montfort, both in 
the field and in the cabinet And while these heroic dames presented 
this extiaordmary scene to the world, another princess m England, of 
still higher rank, showed herself no less capable of exerting every 
manly virtue 

The Scottish nation, after long defending with mci edible perseverance 
then libeities against the supeiior force of the English, recalled their 
king, David Bruce, in 1342. Though that prince, neither by his age 
nor capacity could bring them great assistance, he gave them the 
countenance of sovereign authoiity; and as Edward^s wars on the 
continent pioved a gieat diversion to the force of England, they 
rendered t-'e balance more equal between the kingdoms. In every 
truce which Edward concluded with Philip, the King of Scotland was 
comprehended; and when Edward made his last invasion upon 
France, David was strongly solicited byhisally also to begin hostilities, 
and to invade the northern counties of England The nobility of his 
nation being always forwaid m such mcuisions, David soon mustered 
a gieat army, entered Noithumbeiland at the head of above 50,000 
men, and earned his ravages and devastations to the gates of Dm ham 
(Froissard, liv. i,, chap. 137). But Queen Philippa, assembling a body 
of little moie than 13,000 men (Ibid, chap. 138), which she entrusted 
to the command of Lord Piczcy, ventured to approach him at Neville’s 
Cl OSS near that city, and riding through the ranks of her army, 
oxhoited eveiy man to do his duty, and to take revenge on these 
barbaious ravagcis (Ibid , chap. 138) Nor could she be peisuaded to 
leave the field, till the aimies weie on the point of engaging The 
Scots have often been unfortunate m the great pitched battles which 
they fought with the English, even though they commonly declined 
such engagements wheie the supenouty of numbers was not on their 
side; but never did they receive a more fatal blow than (Oct. 17th) the 

A Ibid , chap. 143 , Walwngham, p. idS , Ypod, Neust , pp 517, 5x8. 
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present They were broken and chased off the field ; i S,ocx) of them, 
some histonans say 20,000, were slain, among whom were Edward 
Keith, earl mareschal, and Sir Thomas Chart^s, chancellor; and 
the king himself was taken pnsoner, with the Earls of Sutherland, 
Fife, Monteith, Came, Lord Douglas, and many other noblemen 
(Froissard, liv. 1 , chap 139). * 

Philippa having secured her royal pnsoner in the Tower (Rymer, 
voL V., p 537), crossed the sea at Dover, and was received m the 
English camp before Calais with all the tnumph due to her rank, her 
merit, and her success. This age was the reign of chivalry and 
gallantry ; Edward's court excelled in these accomplishments as much 
as in policy and arms ; and if anything could justify the obsequious 
devotion then professed to the fair sex, it must be the appearance 
of such extraordinary women as shone forth dunng that period. 

The town of Calais had been defended with remarkable vigilance, 
constancy, and bravery by the townsmen, dunng a siege of unusual 
length ; but Philip, informed of their distressed condition, determined 
at last to attempt their relief ; and he approached the English with an 
immense army, which the writers of that age make amount to 200,000 
men. But he found Edward so sunounded with morasses, and secured 
by entrenchments, that without running on inevitable destruction, he 
concluded it impossible to make an attempt on the English camp. 
He had no other resource than to send his nval a v^in challenge 
to meet him m the open field ; which being refused, he was obliged to 
decamp with his army, and disperse them into their several provincea^ 

John of Vienne, governor of Calais, now saw the necessity of sur- 
rendering his fortress, which was reduced to the last extremity by 
famine and the fatigue of the inhabitants. He appeared on the walls, 
and made a signal to the English sentinels that he desired a parley. 
Sir Walter Manny was sent to him by Edward. * Brave knight,' cried 
the governor, * I have been entrusted by my sovereign with the com- 
‘ mand of this town ; it is almost a year since you besieged me, and I 
‘ have endeavoured, as well as those under me, to do our duty. But 
‘ >ou are acquainted with our present condition; we have no hopes of 
‘relief, we are perishing with hunger; I am willing therefore to 
‘ surrender, and desire, as the sole condition, to ensure the lives and 
‘ liberties of these brave men, who have so long shared with me every 
‘ danger and fatigue ' (Froissard, liv. n, chap 146). 

Manny replied that he was well acquainted with the intentions of the 
King of England ; that that prince was incensed against the townsmen 
of Calais for their pertinacious resistance, and for the evils which they 
had made him and his subjects suffer, that he was determined to take 
exemplary vengeance on them ; and would not receive the town on any 
condition which should confine him in the punishment of these offend- 
ei s. ‘ Consider,' replied Vienne, ‘ that this is not the treatment to which 
‘ brave men are entitled ; if any English knight had been m my situa- 
‘ tion, your king would have expected the same conduct from him. The 
‘ inhabitants of Calais have done for their sovereign what ments the 
‘ esteem of every pnnee ; much more of so gallant a pnnee as Edward. 
* But I inform you, that, if we must perish, we shall not perish unre- 

1 Froissard, liv. i., chap 144, 145; Aveshury, 16a. 
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^ venged ; and that we are not yet so reduced, but we can sell our lives 
^ at a high price to the victors. It is the interest of both sides to pre^ 

* vent these extremities ; and I expect that you yourself, brave knight 

* will interpose your good offices with your prince in our behalf/ 

Manny was struck with the justness of these sentiments, and repre- 
sented to the king the danger of reprisals, if he should give such 
treatment to the inhabitants of Calais, Edward was at last persuaded 
to mitigate the rigour of the conditions demanded ; he only insisted 
that six of the most considerable citizens should be sent to him, to be 
disposed of as he thought proper ; that they should come to his camp 
carrying the keys of the city in their hands, bareheaded and barefooted, 
with ropes about their necks ; and on these conditions he promised to 
spare the lives of all the remainder (Froissard, liv. i., chap* 146). 

When this intelligence was conveyed to Calais, it struck the inhabit- 
ants with new consternation To sacrifice six of their fellow-citizens 
to certain destruction, for signalising their valour in a common cause, 
appeared to them even more severe than that general punishment with 
which they were before threatened ; and they found themselves inca- 
pable of coming to any resolution in so cruel and distressful a situation 
At last one of the principal inhabitants, called Eustace de St. Pierre, 
whose name deserves to be recorded, stepped foith, and declared him- 
self willing to encounter death for the safety of his friends and com- 
panions; another, animated by his example, made a like generous 
offer; a third and a fourth presented themselves to the same fate; and 
the whole number was soon completed These six heroic burgesses 
appeared before Ed w aid m the guise of malefactors, laid at his feet the 
keys of their city, and were ordeied to be led to execution. It is sui*- 
prising that so generous a piince should ever have entertained such a 
barbaious purpose against such men; and still more that he should 
seriously persist m the resolution of executing it/ But the entieaties 
of his queen saved his memory from that infamy , she threw heiself on 
her knees before him, and, with tears in her eyes, begged the lives of 
these citizens, Plaving obtained her lequest, she carried them into 
her tent, ordered a repast to be set before them, and, after making 
them a present of money and clothes, dismissed them in safety (Frois- 
sard, liv. 1., chapter 146). 

The king took possession of Calais ; and immediately executed an 
act of rigour, moie justifiable, because more necessary, than that which 
he had before resolved on. He knew that, notwithstanding his pre- 
tended title to the crown of France, every Frenchman regarded him 
as a mortal enemy, he therefore oidered all the inhabitants of Calais 

1 The story of the six burgesses of Calais, like all other extraordinary stones, is somewhat 
to be suspected , and so much the more, as Avesbury, p iCj, who is particular in his narra- 
tion of the surrender of Calais, says nothing of it , and, on the contrary, extols in general the 
king’s generosity and lenity to the inhabitants The numberless mistakes of Froissard, pro- 
ceeding either from negligence credulity, or love of the marvellous, invalidate very much his» 
testimony e\en though he was a contemporary, and though his history was dedicated to 
Queen Philippa herself It is a mistake to imagine that the patrons of dedications read the 
books, much less vouch for the contents of them. It is not a slight testimony that should 
make us give credit to a story so dishonourable to Edward, especially after that proof of his 
humanity in allowing a free passage to all the women, children, and infirm people, at the 
beginning of the siege j at least, it is scarcely to be believed, that, if the story ha** any fouada- 
tion, he seriously meant to execute his menaces against the six townsmen of Calais. 
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to evacuate the town, and he peopled it anew with English ; a policy 
which probably preserved so long to his successors the dominion of 
that important fortress. He made it the staple of wool, leather, tin, 
and lead ; the four chief, if not the sole commodities of the kingdom, 
for which there was any considerable demand in foreign markets. All 
the English were obliged to bring thither these goods , foreign mer- 
chants came to the same place to purchase them; and at a penod 
when posts were not established, and when the communication between 
states was so imperfect, this institution, though it hurt the navigation 
of England, was probably of advantage to the kingdom. 

Through the mediation of the Pope’s legates, Edward concluded a 
truce with France ; but, even during this cessation of arms, he had 
very nearly lost Calais, the sole fruit of all his boasted victories The 
king had entrusted that place to Aimery de Pavie, an Italian, who had 
discovered bravery and conduct in the wars, but was utterly destitute 
of every principle of honour and fidelity. This man agreed to deliver 
up Calais for the sum of 20,000 ciowns, and Geoffrey de Charm, who 
commanded the French forces in those quarters, and who knew that, 
if he succeeded in this service, he should not be disavowed, ventured, 
without consulting his mastei , to conclude the bargain with him. Ed- 
ward, informed of this treachery by means of Aimery’s secretary, sum- 
moned the governor to London on other pretences . and having charged 
him with the guilt, promised him his life, but on condition that he 
would turn the contrivance to the destruction of the enemy. The 
Italian easily agreed to this double treachery. A day wa^ appointed 
for the admission of the French; and Edward, having prepared a force 
of about a thousand men, under Sir Walter Manny, secretly departed 
from London, carrying with him the Prince of Wales ; and, without 
being suspected, arrived the evening before at Calais, He made a pro- 
per disposition for the reception of the enemy, and kept all his forces 
and the garrison under arms. On the appearance of Charm, a chosen 
band of French soldiers was admitted at the postern ; and Aimery, 
receiving the stipulated sum, promised that, with their assistance, he 
would immediately open the great gate to the troops, who were waiting 
with impatience for the fulfilment of his engagement. All the French 
who entered weie immediately slam, or taken prisoners; the great gate 
opened (a.D. 1349, i Jan.), Edward rushed forth with cries of battle 
and victory , the F rench, though astonished at the event, behaved with 
valour ; a fierce and bloody engagement ensued. As the morning broke, 
the king, who was not distinguished by his arms, and who fought as a 
private man under the standard of Sir Walter Manny, remarked a 
French gentleman, called Eustace de Ribaumont, who exerted himself 
with singular vigour and bravery and he was seized with a desire of 
trying a single combat with him. He stepped forth from his troop, and ^ 
challenging Ribaumont by name (for he was known to him), began a 
sharp and dangerous encounter. He was twice beaten to the ground 
by the valour of the Frenchman; he twice recovered himself; blows 
were redoubled with equal force on both side^, the victory was long 
undecided, till Ribaumont, perceiving himself to be left almost alone, 
called out to his antagonist, ‘ Su: knight, I yield myself your prisoner / 
and At the same time delivered his sword to the king. Most of the 
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French, being overpoweied by numbers, and intercepted in their retreat, 
lost either their lives or their liberty (Froiss , liv. i., ch, 140, 141, 142). 

The French officers -who had fallen into the hands of the English 
weie conducted into Calais, where Edward discovered to them the an*- 
tagonist with whom they had the honour to be engaged, and treated 
them with great regard and courtesy. They were admitted to, sup with 
the Prince of Wales and the English nobility ; and, after supper, the 
king himself came into the apartment, and went about, conversing 
familiarly with one or other of his prisoners. He even addressed him- 
self to Charm, and avoided reproaching him, in too severe terms, with 
the treacherous attempt which he made upon Calais during the truce ; 
but he openly bestowed the highest encomiums on Ribaumont ; called 
him the most valorous knight that he had ever been acquainted with ; 
and confessed that he himself had at no time been in so great danger 
as when engaged m combat with him. He then took a string of pearls 
which he wore about his own head, and throwing it over the head of 
Ribaumont, he said to him, ‘ Sir Eustace, I bestow this present upon 
‘ you as a testimony of my esteem for your bravery , and I desire you 

* to wear it for my sake ; I know you to be gay and amorous, and to 
‘ take delight in the company of ladies and damsels ; let them all know 
^ from what hand you had the piesent, you are no longer a prisoner; 
^ I acquit you of your ransom , and you are at liberty to-moirow to dis- 

* pose of yourself as you think proper.' 

Nothing proves more evidently the vast superiority assumed by the 
nobility and gentry above all the other oiders of men during those 
ages, than the extreme diffeience which Edward made in his tieatment 
of these French knights, and that of the six citizens of Calais, who 
had exerted more signal bravery m a cause more justifiable and more 
honourable. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

EDWARD III. 

Institution of the garter, — State of France — Battle of Poictm^s , — 
Captivity of the King of France — State of that kingdom — hwa- 
Sion of France — Peace of Bretigni, — State of France — Expedition 
into Castile — Ruptme with France, — III success of the English — 
Death of the Prince of Wales, — Death — and character of the king, 
— Miscellaneous transactions in this reign. 

The piudent conduct and gieat success of Edward in his foieign. 
w'ars had excited a strong emulation and a military genius among the 
English nobility , and these turbulent barons, overawed by the crown, 
gave now a more useful direction to their ambition, and attached them- 
selves to a piince who led them to the acquisition of riches and glory. 
That he might further promote the spirit of emulation and obedience, 
the king instituted the order of the garter, m imitation of some orders 
of a like nature, religious as well as military, which had been estab- 
lished m diffeient parts of Europe. The number received into this 
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order consisted of twenty-five persons, besides the sovereign; and as 
it has never been enlarged, this badge of distinction continues as 
honourable as at its first institution, and is still a valuable, though a 
cheap present, which the prince can confer on his greatest subjects. 
A vulgar story prevails, but is not supported by any ancient authority, 
that at a court ball, Edward^s mistress, commonly supposed to be the 
Countess of Salisbury, dropped her garter; and the king, taking it up, 
observed some of the courtiers to smile, as if they thought that he hii 
not obtained this favour merely by accident . upon which he called 
out, ‘ Horn soit qui mal y pense,’ Evil to him that evil thinks; and as 
every incident of gallantry among those ancient warriors was magni- 
fied into a matter of great importance,^ he instituted the order of the 
garter in memorial of this event, and gave these words as the motto 
of the ordei This origin, though fiivolous, is not unsuitable to the 
manneis of the times; and it is indeed difficult by any other means to 
account, either for the seemingly unmeanmg terms of the motto, or for 
the peculiar badge of the garter, which seems to have no reference to 
any purpose either of militaiy use or ornament. 

But a sudden damp was thrown over this festivity and triumph of 
the court of England, by a destructive pestilence which invaded that 
kingdom, as well as the rest of Europe, and is computed to have 
swept away near a third of the inhabitants m eveiy country which it 
attacked. It was probably more fatal in great cities than m the 
country; and about fifty thousand souls are said to havepenshed by 
it m London alone ® This malady first discovered itself in the north 
of Asia, was spread over that country, made its progress from one end 
of Euiope to the other, and sensibly depopulated every state through 
which it passed. So grievous a calamity, more than the pacific dispo- 
sition of the pnnees, served to maintain and prolong the truce between 
France and England 

Dunng this truce, Philip de Valois died, without being able to re- 
establish the affairs of France, which his bad success against England 
had thrown into extreme disorder. This monaich, during the nrst 
years of his reign, had obtained the appellation of ‘ Fortunate,’ and 
acquired the character of prudent, but he ill maintained either the one 
or the other, less from his own fault, than because he was overmatched 
by the superior foitune and supeiior genius of Edward. But the 
incidents in the reign of his son John gave the Fiench nation cause 
to 1 egret even the calamitous times of his predecessor. John was 
distinguished by many virtues, paiticularly a sciupulous honour and 
fidelity; he was not deficient m peisonal courage; but as he wanted 

1 There was a smsjuhr instance about this tune of the prevalence of chivalry and gallantry 
in the nations of Europe A solemn d,uel of thirty knights against thirty was fought between 
Bembrough, an Englishman, and Beaumanoir, a Breton, one of the party of Charles of Bloi-.. 
The knights of the two nations came into the field, and before the combat began Beaumanoir 
cnlled out, that it would be seen that day •who had the fairest mistresses. After a bloody 
combat the Bretons prevailed , and genned for their prize full liberty to boast of their mis- 
tresses’ beauty It is remarkable, that two such famous generals as 3 ir Robert Knolles and 
Sir Hugh Calverlev drew thdir swords in the rid.culous contest Pere Daniel, vol. ii , p 537, 
etc The women not only instigated the champions to the rough, if not bloody frays of 
tournament, but also frequented the tournaments dunng all the reign of Edward, whose spirit 
of gallantry encouraged this practice Knyghton, p 297 

® Stowe’s Survey, p 478 There were buried 50,000 bodies in one churchyard, which Sir 
Walter Manny had bought for the use of the poor The same author says, that there died 
above 50,000 persons of the plague m Norwich, which is quite incredible 
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that masterly prudence and foresight which his difficult situation 
required, his kingdom was (a.d. 1354) at the same time disturbed? by 
intestine commotions and oppressed with foreign wars. The chief 
source of its calamities was Charles King of Navarre, who received 
the epithet of the ‘ Bad or Wicked,' and whose conduct fully entitled 
him to that appellation. This prince was descended from males of 
the blood royal of France; his mother was daughter of Lewis Hutin; 
he had himself espoused a daughter of King John, but all these ties, 
which ought to have connected him with the throne, gave him only 
greater power to shake and overthrow it With regard to his personal 
qualities, he was courteous, affable, engaging, eloquent ; full of in- 
sinuation and address ; inexhaustible in his resources ; active and en- 
terprising But these splendid accomplishments were attended with 
such defects as rendered them pernicious to his country, and even 
ruinous to himself ; he was volatile, inconstant, faithless, revengeful, 
malicious; restrained by no piinciple or duty ; insatiable in his preten- 
sions ; and whether successful or unfortunate in one enterprise, he 
immediately undertook another, m which he was never deterred from 
/employing the most ciimmal and dishonourable expedients. 

The constable of Eu, who had been taken prisoner by Edward at 
Cadn, recovered his liberty, on the promise of delivering as his ransom 
the town of Guisnes, near Calais, of which he was supeiior lord, but 
as John was offended at this stipulation, which, if fulfilled, opened 
still farther that fiontier to the enemy; and as he suspected the 
constable of moie dangerous connections with the King of England, 
he ordered him to be seized, and without any legal or foimal trial put 
him to death in prison. Chailes de la Ceida was appointed constable in 
his place, and had a like fatal end, the King of Navane ordered him 
to be assassinated ; and such was the weakness of the crown, that this 
prince, instead of dreading punishment, would not even agree to ask 
pardon for his offence, but on condition that he should leceive an 
accession of territory; and he had also John's second son put into 
his hands as a secuuty for his person, when he came to court and 
performed this act of mock penitence and humiliation before his 
sovereign (Froissard, hv. 1 , chap 144). 

The two French piinces seemed (a.d. 1355) entirely reconciled; but 
this dissimulation, to which John submitted from necessity, and Charles 
from habit, did not long continue; and the King of Navane knew 
that he had reason to appiehend the most seveie vengeance for the 
many crimes and treasons which he had already committed, and the 
still gi eater which he was meditating. To ensure himself of protec- 
tion, he entered into a secret correspondence with England, by means 
of Henry Eail of Derby, now Earl of Lancaster, who at that time 
was employed in fruitless negotiations for peace at Avignon, under 
the mediation of the Pope. John detected this coiiespondence, and 
to prevent the dangerous effects of it, he sent forces into Normandy, 
the chief seat of the King of Navarre's power, and attacked his 
castles and fortresses But, hearing that Edward had prepared an 
army to support his ally, he had the weakness to propose an accom- 
modation with Charles, and even to give this traitorous subject the 
sum of a hundred thousand crowns as the putchase of a feigned 
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reconcilement, which rendered him still more dangerous. The King of 
Navarre, insolent from past impunity, and desperate from the dangers 
which he apprehended, continued his intngues ; and associating him- 
self with Geoffrey D^Harcourt, who had received his pardon from 
Philip de Valois, but persevered still m his factious disposition, he 
increased the number of his partisans in every part of the kingdom. 
He even seduced, by his address, Charles the King of France's eldest 
son, a youth of seventeen years of age, \vho was the first that, bore the 
appellation of Dauphin, by the reunion of the province of Dauphmy 
to the crown. But this prince, being made sensible of the danger and 
folly of these connections, promised to make atonement for the offence 
by the sacrifice of his associates ; and m concert with his father, he 
invited the King of Navarre, and other noblemen of the party, to a 
feast at Rouen, where they were betrayed into the hands of John. 
Some of the most obnoxious were immediately led to execution , the 
King of Navarre was thrown into prison (Froissaid, liv. 1 , chap 146; 
Avesbury, p 243) ; but this stroke of severity in the king, and of 
treachery in the Dauphin, was far from proving decisive in maintaining 
the royal authority Philip of Navarre, brother to Charles, and 
Geoffrey D'Harcourt, put all the towns and castles belonging to that 
prince m a posture of defence, and had immediate recourse to the pro- 
tection of England in this desperate extremity. 

The truce between the two kingdoms, which had always been ill ob- 
served on both sides, was now expired, and Edward was entirely free 
to support the French malcontents. Well pleased that the factions in 
France had at length gained him some partisans in that kingdom, 
which his pretensions to the crown had never been able to accomplish, 
he purposed to attack his enemy both on the side of Guienne under 
the command of the Prince of Wales, and on that of Calais in his 
own person. 

Young Edward arrived in the Garonne with his army on board a 
fleet of three hundred sail, attended by the Earls of Warwick, Salis- 
bury, Oxford, Suffolk, and other English noblemen. Being joined^ by 
the vassals of Gascony, he took the field , and as the present disorders 
in France prevented every proper plan of defence, he carried on with 
impunity his ravages and devastations, according to the mode of Tvar 
in that age. He reduced all the villages and several towns in Languedoc 
to ashes ; he presented himself before Toulouse , passed the Garonne, 
and burned the suburbs of Carcassonne ; advanced even to Narbonne, 
laying every place waste around him; and after an incursion of six 
weeks, returned with a vast booty and many prisoners to Gpienne, 
where he took up his winter quarters (Froissard, liv i., chap. 144, 146) 
The constable of Bourbon, who commanded in those provinces, re- 
ceived orders, though at the head of a superior army, on no account to 
run the hazard of a battle. 

The King of England's incursion from Calais was of the sam^ nature, 
and attended with the same issue. He broke into France at the head 
of a numerous army, to which he gave a full licence of plundering and 
ravaging the open country. He advanced to St. Omer where the King 
of France was posted, and on the retreat of that prince, followed him 
to Hesdin.^ John still kept at a distance and declined an engagement ; 

3 iFroissar 4 , liv. \ , chap. 144, Aveshury,p. Walsiug., p. 171. 
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but in order to save his reputation, he sent Edward a challenge to 
fight a pitched battle with him, a usual biavado in that age, derived 
from the practice of single combat, and ridiculous in the art of war. 
The king, finding no sincerity in this defiance, retired 'to Calais and 
thence went over to England in order to defend that kingdom against 
a threatened invasion of the Scots 

The Scots, taking advantage of the king's absence, and that of the 
military power of England, had surprised Berwick, and had collected 
m army with a view of committing ravages upon the northern pro- 
vinces ; but on the approach of Edward they abandoned that place, 
which was not tenable while the castle was in the hands of the English, 
and retiring to their mountains, gave the enemy full liberty of burning 
and destroying the whole country from Berwick to Edinburgh (Walsing*, 
f 1 71)* Baliol attended Edward on this expedition, but finding that 
his constant adherence# to the English had given his countrymen an 
unconquerable aversion to his title, and that he himself was declming 
through age and infirmities, he finally resigned into the king's hands 
his pretensions to the crown of Scotland,^ and received in lieu of them 
an annual pension of 2000/., with which he passed the remainder of his 
life in privacy and retirement 

During these military operations, Edward received information of 
the increasing disordeis in France arising from the imprisonment of 
the King of Navarre, and he sent Lancaster at the head of a small 
army to support the partisans of that prince m Normandy. The war 
was conducted with various success, but chiefly to the disadvantage of 
the French malcontents, till an important event happened in the other 
quarter of the kingdom which had well-nigh proved fatal to the mon- 
ai’chy of France, and threw eveiy thing into the utmost confusion 

The Prince of Wales, cncouiaged by the success of the preceding 
campaign (a.D. 1356), took the field with an army which no historian 
makes amount to above 12,000 men, and of which not a third were 
English, and with this small body he ventured to penetrate into the 
heart of France. After ravaging the Agenois, Quercy, and the Limou- 
sin, he entered the province of Deny and made some attacks, though 
without success, on the towns of Bourges and Issoudun. It appeared 
that his intentions were to march into Normandy and to jom his forces 
with those of the Earl of Lancaster and the paitisans of the King of 
Navarre, but finding all the bridges on the Lone broken down, and 
cvQiy pass carefully guarded, he was obliged to think of making his 
letieat into Guienne (Walsing., p. 171). He found this resolution the 
more necessary from the intelligence which he received of the King of 
France's motions. That monarch, provoked ai the insult offered him 
by this incui Sion, and entertaining hopes of success from the young 
prince's temerity, collected a great army of above 60,000 men, and ad- 
vanced by hasty marches to intercept his enemy. The prince, not 
aware of John's near approach, lost some days on his retreat before 
the Castle of Remorantin,^ and thereby gave the French an opportunity 
of overtaking him They came within sight at Maupertuis near Poi- 
tiers, and Edward, sensible that his retreat was now become impracti- 

1 Rymer, vol v , p. 823 j Ypod Neust , p 521 

» Froisbard, Uv i , chap, is® J Walsing , p 17X. 
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cable, prepared for battle with all the courage of a young hero, and all 
the prudence of the oldest and most experienced commander. 

But the utmost prudence and courage would have proved insufficient 
to save him m this extremity had the King of France known how to 
make use of his present advantages. His great supeiionty m numbers 
enabled him to surround the enemy, and by intercepting all provisions, 
which were already become scarce in the English camp, to reduce this 
small army without a blow to the necessity of surrendering at discre- 
tion. But such was the impatient ardour of the French nobility, and 
so much had their thoughts been bent on overtaking the English as 
their sole object, that this idea never struck any of the commanders, 
and they immediately took measures for the assault as for a certain 
victory While the French army was drawn up in older of battle, they 
were stopped by the appearance of the Cardinal of Pengord, who 
having learned the appioach of the two aimies to each other, had 
hastened, by interposing his good offices, to pi event any further effusion 
of Christian blood. By John^s pei mission he carried proposals to the 
Prince of Wales, and found him so sensible of the bad posture of his 
affaiis that an accommodation seemed not impracticable. Edward 
told him that he would agree to any teims consistent with his own 
honour and that of England, and he offered to purchase a retreat by 
ceding all the conquests which he had made during this and the former 
campaign, and by stipulating not to serve against France during the 
course of seven years. But John, imagining that he had now got into 
his hands a sufficient pledge for the restitution of Calais, required that 
Edward should surrender himself pnsoner with a hundred of his at- 
tendants, and offered on these terms a safe retreat to the English army. 
The prince rejected the proposal with disdain, and declared that what- 
ever fortune might attend him, England should never be obliged to pay 
the price of his ransom. This resolute answer cut off all hopes of ac- 
commodation, but as the day was already spent in negotiating, the 
battle was delayed till the next morning (Froiss., liv. i , ch. i6i). 

The Cardinal of Pengord, as did all the prelates of the court of Rome, 
bore a great attachment to the French interest; but the most deter- 
mined enemy could not by any expedient have done a greater prejudice 
to John’s affairs than he did them by his delay. The Pnnce of Wales 
had leisure, dunng the night, to strengthen by new entrenchments the 
post which he had before so judiciously chosen ; and he contrived an 
amlxish of 300 men at arms, and as many archers, whom he put under 
the command of the Captal de Buche, and ordered to make a circuit 
that they might fall 011 the flank or rear of the French army during the 
engagement. The van of his army was commanded by the Earl of 
Warwick, the rear by the Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, the main 
body by the prince himself. The Lords Chandos, Audeley, and many 
other brave and expenenced commanders were at the head of different 
corps of his army. 

John also arranged his forces m three' divisions, nearly equal; the 
first was commanded by the Duke of Orleans, the king’s brother; the 
second by the Dauphin, attended by his two younger brothers ; the 
thiid by the king himself, who had by his side Phikp, his fourth son 
and favourite, then about fourteen years of age* There was no reach- 
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5ng«tlie English army but through a narrow lane covered on each side 
by hedges, and m order to open this passage, the Mareschals Andrehen 
and Clermont were (Sept. 19) ordered to advance with a separate de- 
tachment of men-at-arms. While they marched along the lane, a body 
of English archers who lined the hedges plied them on each side with 
their arrows, and being very near them, yet placed in perfect safety, 
they coolly took their aim against the enemy and slaughtered them 
with impunity. The French detachment, much discouraged by the 
unequal combat and diminished m their number, arrived at the end of 
the lane, where they met on the open ground the Pnnee of Wales him- 
self at the head of a chosen body ready for their reception. They were 
discomfited and overthrown; one of the mareschals was slain, the 
other taken prisoner ; and the remainder of the detachment, who were 
still in the lane and exposed to the shot of the enemy without being 
able to make resistance, recoiled upon their own army and put every- 
thing into disorder (Froissard, liv. i., chap. 162). In that cntical mo- 
ment, the Captal de Buche unexpectedly appeared, and attacked m 
flank the Dauphin's line, which fell into some confusion. Landas, 
Bodenai, and St Venant, to whom the care of that young prince and 
his brotheis had been committed, too anxious for their charge or for 
their own safety, carried them off the field, and set the example of 
flight, which was followed by the whole division. 1 he Duke of Oi leans, 
sei 2 ed with a like panic and imagining all was lost, thought no longer 
of fighting, but earned off his division by a retreat which soon turned 
into a flight Lord Chandos called out to the prince that the day was 
won, and encouiaged him to attack the division under King John, 
which, though more nurnerous than the whole English army, were 
somewhat dismayed with' the piecipitate flight of their companions. 
John here made the utmost efforts to retiieve by his valour what his 
imprudence had betrayed , and the only resistance made that day was 
by his line of battle. The Pnnee of Wales fell with impetuosity on 
some German cavaliy placed in the front, and commanded by the 
Counts of Sallebruche, Nydo,and Nosto A fierce battle ensued; one 
side were encouraged by the near prospect of so great a victory ; the 
other were stimulated by the shame of quitting the field to an enemy 
so much infenor; but the three German generals, together with the 
Duke of Orleans, Constable of France, falling in battle, that body of 
cavalry gave way, and left the king himself exposed to the whole fury 
of the enemy. The ranks were every moment thinned around him ; 
the nobles fell by his side one after another, his son, scarcely fourteen 
yeais of age, leceived a wound while he was fighting valiantly m de- 
fence of his father. The king himself, spent with fatigue and over- 
whelmed by numbers, might easily have been slain ; but every English 
gentleman, ambitious of taking alive the royal prisoner, spared him in 
the action, exhorted him to surrender, and offered him quarter. Several 
who attempted to seize him suffered for their temerity. He still cried 
out, ^ Where is my cousin, the Pnnee of Wales?' and seemed unwilling 
to become prisoner to any person of infenor rank. But being told 
that the prince was at a distance on the field, he threw down his 
gauntlet and yielded himself to Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras 
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•who had been obliged to fly his country for murder. His son was 
taken with him.^ 

The Prince of Wales, who had been carried away in pursuit of the 
flying enemy, finding the field entirely clear, had ordered a tent to be 
pitched, and was reposing himself after the toils of battle ; inquiring still 
with great anxiety concerning the fate of the French monarch. He 
dispatched the Earl of Warwick to bring him intelligence , and that 
nobleman came happily in time to save the life of the captive pnnce^ 
which was exposed to greater danger than it had been during the heat 
of the action. The English had taken him by violence from Morbeck , 
the Gascons claimed the honour of detaining the royal prisoner ; and 
some brutal soldiers, rather than yield the prize to their rivals, had 
threatened to put him to death (Froissard, liv 1, chap 164) War- 
wick overawed both parties, and approaching the king with great 
demonstrations of respect, offered to conduct him to the prince’s tent. 

Here commences the real and truly admirable heroism of Edward , 
for victories are vulgar things in compaiison of that moderation and 
humanity displayed by a young prince of twenty-seven years of age, 
not yet cooled from the fury of battle, and elated by as extraordinary 
and as unexpected success as had ever crowned the arms of any 
commander. He came forth to meet the captive king with all the 
marks of regard and sympathy; administered comfort to him amidst 
his misfortunes ; paid him the tribute of praise due to his valour ; and 
ascribed his own victory merely to the blind chance of war, or to a 
superior Providence, which controls all the efforts of human force and 
prudence (Poul. CemiL, p 197). The behaviour of John showed him 
not unworthy of this courteous treatment , his present abject fortune 
never made him forget a moment that he was a king. More touched 
by Edward’s generosity than by his own calamities, he confessed that, 
notwithstanding his defeat and captivity, his honour was still unim- 
paired ; and that, if he yielded the victory, it was at least gained by a 
prince of such consummate valour and humanity 

Edward ordered a repast to be prepared in his tent for the prisoner , 
and he himself served at the royal captive’s table, as if he had been 
one of his retinue; he stood at the king’s back during the meal; con- 
stantly refused to take a place at table; and declaied that, being a 
subject, he was too well acquainted with the distance between his own 
rank and that of royal majesty, to assume such freedom. All his father’s 
pretensions to the crown of France were now buried in oblivion. John, 
in captivity, received the honours of a king, which were refused him 
when seated on the throne. His misfortunes, not his title, were re- 
spected; and the French prisoners, conquered by this elevation of 
mind more than by their late discomfiture, burst into tears of admira- 
tion, which were only checked by the reflection, that such genuine and 
unaltered heroism in an enemy must certainly in the issue prove but 
the more dangerous to their native country (Froissard, liv. i., chap. 168) 

All the English and Gascon knights imitated the generous example 
set them by their prince. The captives were everywhere treated with 
humanity, and were soon after dismissed, on paying moderate ransoms 
to the persons into whose hands they had fallen. The extent of their 

1 Rymer, vol vi , pp. 72, 134 , Froissard, hv. i., chap , 164. 
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fortunes was considered ; and an attention was given, that they shouI (3 
still have sufficient means left to perform their military service in a 
manner suitable to their rank and quality Yet so numerous were the 
noble prisoners, that these ransoms, added to the spoils gained in the 
held, were sufficient to enrich the piince’s army ; and as they had 
suffered very little in the action, their exultation was complete. 

The Prince of Wales conducted his prisoner to Bourdeaux, and not 
being provided with forces so numerous as might enable him to push 
his present advantages, he concluded a two years’ truce with France 
(Rymer, vol. vi,, p 3), which was also become requisite, that he might 
conduct the captive king with safety into England He landed (Mav 
24) at Southwark, and was met by a great concourse of people of all 
ranks and stations. The pnsoner was clad m royal apparel, and 
mounted on a white steed, distinguished by its si2e and beauty, and by 
the richness of its furniture. The conqueror rode by his side m a 
meaner attire, and carried by a black palfrey In this situation, more 
glorious than all the insolent parade of a Roman triumph, he passed 
through the streets of London, and presented the King of France to 
his father, who advanced to meet him, and received him with the same 
courtesy as if he had been a neighbouring potentate, that had volun- 
tarily come to pay him a friendly visit (Froissard, liv. 1., chap. 173). 
It is impossible, in reflecting on this noble conduct, not to peiceive the 
advantages which resulted fiom the otherwise whimsical principles of 
chivalry, and which gave men in those rude times some superiority 
even over people of a more cultivated age and nation. 

The King of France, besides the generous tieatment which he met 
with m England, had the melancholy consolation of the wretched, to 
see companions in affliction. The King of Scots had been eleven 
years a captive in Edward’s hands; and the good fortune of this latter 
monarch had reduced at once the two neighbouring potentates, with 
whom he was engaged in war, to be pnsoners in his capital. But 
Edward, finding that the conquest of Scotland was nowise advanced 
by the captivity of its sovereign, and that the government, conducted 
by Robert Stuart, his nephew and heir, was still able to defend itself, 
consented to restoie David Bruce to his libeity, for the ransom of 
TOO, 000 marks sterling j and that prince delivered the sons of all his 
principal nobility as hostages for the payment^ 

Meanwhile the captivity of John, joined to the preceding disorders 
of the Flench goveinment, had (aD. 1358) pioduced m that country a 
dissolution, almost total, of civil authonty, and had occasioned con- 
fusions the most horrible and destructive that had ever been expeii- 
enced in any age or in any nation. The dauphin, now about eighteen 
years of age, naturally assumed the royal power dui ing his father’s 
captivity ; but though endowed with an excellent capacity, even in such 
early yeais, he possessed neither experience nor authonty sufficient to 
defend a state, assailed at once by foreign power and shaken by intes- 
tine faction. In order to obtain supply, he assembled the states of the 
kingdom. That assembly, instead of supporting his administration, 
wei e themselves seized -with the spirit of confusion , and laid hold of 
the present opportunity to demand limitations of the prince’s powei, 

1 It3rnier, yol vi,, pp 45 46, Froissard, hv, i , chap J74, Walsxngham, p 17-^. 
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the punishment of past malversations, and the liberty of the King of 
Navarre Marcel, provost of the merchants, and first magistrate of 
Pans, put himself at the head of the unruly populace ; and from the 
violence and temerity of Ins character, pushed them to commit the 
most cnminal outrages against the royal authority. ' They detained 
the dauphin in a sort of captivity they murdered in his presence 
Robert de Clermont and John de Conflans, mareschals, the one of Nor- 
mandy, the other of Burgundy . they threatened all the other ministers 
with a like fate; and when Charles, who was obliged to temporize and dis- 
semble, made his escape from their hands, they levied war against him,, 
and openly erected the standard of rebellion The other cities of the 
kingdom, in imitation of the capital, shook off the dauphin’s authority; 
took the government into their own hands; and spread the disoider 
into every province The nobles, whose inclinations led them to adhere 
to the ciowm, and were natuially disposed to check these tumults, had 
lost all their influence , and being reproached with cowardice on account 
of the base dcseition of their sovereign in the battle of Poictiers, were 
tieated with tinivei sal contempt by the infenor orders The troops, 
who, from the deficiency of pay, weic no longer ictained in discipline, 
threw off all regard to their officers, sought the means of subsistence 
by plunder and robbery, and associating to them all the disorderly 
people, w'lth whom that age abounded, formed numerous bands, which 
infested all parts of the kingdom They desolated the open country ; 
buined and plundered the villages, and by cutting off all means of 
communication or subsistence, reduced even the inhabitants of the 
walled towns to the most extreme necessity The peasants, formerly 
oppressed, and now left unpiotected by their masteis, became desperate 
from their present misery , and rising everywhere in arms, earned to 
the last extremity those disorders, which were derived from the sedition 
of the citizens and disbanded soldieis (Froissaid, liv 1 , chap 182, 183, 
184) The gentry, hated for their tyranny, were everywhere exposed 
to the violence of popular rage , and instead of meeting with the regard 
due to their past dignity, became only, on that account, the object of 
more wanton insult to the mutinous peasants They were hunted like 
wild beasts, and put to the swoid without mercy Their castles w^ere 
consumed by fire, and levelled to the ground. Their wives and daugh- 
ters were fiist ravished, then murdered The savages proceeded so far 
as to impale some gentlemen, and loast them alive before a slow fire. 
A body of nine thousand of them broke into Meaux, where the wife of 
the dauphin, with above 300 ladies, had taken shelter The most 
brutal treatment and most atrocious cruelty were justly dreaded by 
this helpless company. But the Captal de Buche, though in the 
ser\uce of Edward, yet moved by geneiosity and by the gallantry of a 
true knight, flew to their rescue, and beat off the peasants wnth great 
slaughter. In other civil wars, the opposite factions, falling under the 
government of their several leaders, commonly preserve still the vestige 
of some rule and order. But here the wild state of nature seemed to 
be renewed Every man was thrown loose and independent of his 
fellows; and the populousness of the country, derived from the pre- 
ceding police of civil society, served only to increase the honor and 
confusion of the scene. 
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Amidst these disorders, the King of Navarre made his escape from 
pnson, and presented a dangerous leader to the funous malcontents 
(Fioissard, hv. i., chap. i8i). But the splendid talents of this prince 
qualified him only to do mischief, and to increase the public distrac- 
tions ; he wanted the steadiness and prudence requisite for making Ins 
intrigues subservient to his ambition, and forming his numerous parti 
sans into a regular faction. He revived his pretensions, somewhat ob- 
solete, to the crown of France ; but while he advanced this claim, he 
relied entirely on his alliance with the English, who were concerned in 
interest to disappoint his pretensions ; and who, being public and 
inveterate enemies to the state, served only, by the friendship which 
they seemingly bore him, to render his cause the more odious. And in 
all his operations, Philip of Navarre acted more like a leader of ban 
ditti, than one who aspired to be the head of a regular government, 
and who was engaged, by his station, to endeavour the re-establish- 
ment of order m the community. 

The eyes, therefore, of all the Fiench, who wished to restore peace 
to their miserable and desolated country, were turned towards the 
dauphin , and that young prince, though not remarkable for his military 
talents, possessed so much prudence and spirit, that he daily gamed 
the ascendant over all his enemies. Marcel, the seditious provost of 
Paris, was slam, while he was attempting to deliver the city to the King 
of Navarre and the English ; and the capital immediately returned to 
Its duty (Froissard, chap 187), The most considerable bodies of the 
mutinous peasants weie dispersed, and put to the sword; some 
bands of military robbers underwent the same fate ; and though many 
grievous disorders still remained, France began gradually to assume 
the face of a legular civil goveinment, and to form some plan for its 
defence and security 

During the confusion m the dauphin’s affairs, Edward seemed to have 
a favourable opportunity for pushing his conquests ; but besides that 
his hands were tied by the truce, and he could only assist underhand 
the faction of Navarre, the state of the English finances and military 
power, during those ages, rendered the kingdom incapable of making 
any regular or steady effort, and obliged it to exert its force at very dis- 
tant intervals, by which all the projected ends were commonly disap- 
pointed Edward employed himself, during a conjuncture so inviting, 
chiefly m negotiations with his prisoner; and John had the weakness 
to sign terms of peace, which, had they taken effect, must have totally 
ruined and dismembered his kingdom. He agreed to restore all the 
provinces which had been possessed by Henry II and his two sons, 
and to annex them for ever to England, without any obligation of 
homage or fealty on the part of the English monarch But the dauphin 
and the states of France rejected this treaty, so dishonourable and 
pernicious to the kingdom (Froissard, liv. i., chap. 201) , and Edward 
on the expiration of the truce, having now, by subsidies and frugality, 
collected some tieasure, prepared himself for a new invasion of France. 

The great authority and renown of the king and the Prince of Wales, 
the splendid success of ,their former enterprises, and the certain pros- 
pect of plunder from the defenceless provinces of France, soon brought 
together the whole military power of England ; and the same motives 
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invited to Ed'ward's standard all the hardy adventurers of the different 
countries of Europe (Froissard, chap. 205). He passed over to Calais, 
where he assembled an army of near 100,000 men , a force which the 
dauphin could not pretend to withstand in the open field ; that pnnce, 
therefore, prepared himself to elude a blow which it was impossible 
for him to resist He put all the considerable towns in a posture of 
defence ; ordered them to be supplied with magazines and provisions ; 
distributed proper garrisons m all places 5 secured everything valuable 
in the fortified cities , and chose his own station at Pans, with a view of 
allowing the enemy to vent their fury on the open countiy. 

The king, aware of this plan of defence, was obliged (Nov. 4, a d. 
1359) to carry along with him 6000 waggons, loaded with the provisions 
necessary for the subsistence of his army After ravaging the province 
of Picardy, he advanced into Champagne ; and having a strong desire 
of being crowned king of Fiance at &eims, the usual place m which 
the ceremony is performed, he laid siege to that city, and carried on 
his attacks, though without success, for the space of seven weeks 
(Froissard, liv. 1 , chap 208, Walsmg., p 174). The place was bravely 
defended by the inhabitants, encouraged by the exhortations of the 
archbishop, John de Ciaon, till the advanced season (for this expedition 
was entered upon in the beginning of wnntei) obliged the king to raise 
the siege. The piovince of Champagne, meanwhile, was desolated 
by his incursions; and he thence conducted his army, with a like 
intent, into Burgundy He took and pillaged Tonnerre, Gaillon, 
Avuloii, and other small places , but the Duke of Burgundy, that he 
might preserve his country from further ravages, consented to pay him 
the sum of 100,000 nobles (Rymer, voL vi,, p 161 ; Walsing, p. 174). 
Edward then bent his march towards the Nivernois, w^hich saved itself 
by a like composition , he laid waste Brio and the Gatmois ; and after 
a long march, very destructive to France, and somewhat ruinous to his 
own tioops, he appeared before the gates of Pans, and taking up his 
quarters at Bourg-la-Reme, extended his army to Long-jumeau, Mont- 
rouge, and Vaugirard. He tried to provoke the dauphin to hazard a 
battle, by sending him a defiance, but could not make that prudent 
prince change his plan of operations Pans was safe from the danger 
of an assault 'by its numerous garrison, from that of a blockade by its 
well supplied magazines; and as Edward himself could not subsist 
his army m a country wasted by foreign and domestic enemies, and left 
also empty by the piecaution of the dauphin, he was obliged to remove 
his quarters ; and he spread his troops into the provinces of Maine, 
Beausse, and the Chartrame, which were abandoned to the fury of 
their devastations (Wals , p 175). The only repose which France expe- 
rienced was dunng the festival of Easter, when the king stopped the 
course of his ravages , for superstition can sometimes restrain the rage 
of men, which neither justice nor humanity is able to controL 

While the war was earned on in this ruinous manner, the negotia- 
tions for peace were never interrupted ; but as the king still insisted on 
the full execution of the treaty which he had made with his prisoner 
at London, and which was strenuously rejected by the dauphin, there 
ap'^eared no likelihood of an accommodation The Earl, now Duke of 
Lancaster (for this title was introduced into England during the present 
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rcign) endeavoured to soften the rigour of these terms, and to finish the 
war on more equal and reasonable conditions He insisted with Edward 
that, notwithstanding his great and surpnsing successes, the object of 
the war, if such were to be esteejned the acquisition of the crown of 
France, was not become any nearer than at the commencement of it; 
or rather, was set at a greater distance by those very victories and 
advantages which seemed to lead to it That his claim of succession 
had not from the first procured him one partisan in the kingdom, and 
the continuance of these destructive hostilities had united every French- 
man in the most implacable animosity against him That though 
intestine faction had creeped into the government of France, it was 
abating every moment; and no paity, even dunng the greatest heat of 
the contest, when subjection under a foreign enemy usually appears 
preferable to the dominion of fellow citizens, had ever adopted the pre- 
tensions of the King of England. That the King of Navarre himself, 
who alone was allied with the English, instead of being a cordial friend, 
was Edward’s most dangerous rival, and in the opinion of his partisans 
possessed a much preferable title to the crown of France. That the 
prolongation of the war, however it might eniich the English soldiers, 
was ruinous to the king himself, who boie all the chaiges of the arma- 
ment, without reaping any solid or durable advantage fiom it That if 
the present disoiders of Fiance continued, that kingdom would soon 
be reduced to such a state of desolation that it w^ould afford no spoils 
to Its ravagers; if it could establish a more steady government, it 
might turn the chance of war in its favour, and by its supeiior foice 
and advantages be able to repel the piesent victors. That the dauphin, 
even during his gieatest disti esses, had yet conducted himself with so 
much prudence as to prevent the English from acquiring one foot of 
land in the kingdom , and it were better for the king to accept by a 
peace what he had in vam attempted to acquire by hostilities, which, 
however hitherto successful, had been extremely expensive, and might 
prove very dangerous; and that Edward, having acquired so much 
glory by his arms, the praise of modeiation was the only honour to 
which he could now aspiie, an honour so much the greater as it was 
durable, was united to that of puidence, and might be atte3;ided with 
the most real advantages (Froissard liv. i., chap 21 1). 

These reasons induced Edward to accept of more moderate terms of 
peace ; and it is probable that, in order to palliate this change of reso- 
lution, he asciibed it to a vow made during a dreadful tempest, which 
attacked his army on their maich, and which ancient historians repic- 
sent as the cause of this sudden accommodation (Froissard, liv. i , 
chap. 21 1) The conferences between the English and French com- 
missioners were carried on during a few days at Bretigm ;n the Char- 
traine, and the peace was (a d. May 8) at last concluded on the follow- 
ing conditions (Rymer, vol vi , p 178, Froissard, liv i., chap, 212) It 
was stipulated that King John should be restored to his liberty, and 
should pay as his ransom three millions of crowns of gold, about 
1,500,000 pounds of our present money,^ which was to be discharged 

' Thus is a prodigious sum, and piobably near the half of what the king received from the 
parliament dunng the whole course of his reign It must be remaiked, that a tenth and 
fifteenth (which was always thought a high grant) were, m the eighth y<*ar of his reign, fixed at 
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at different payments , that Edward should for ever renounce all claim 
to the crown of France, and to the provmces of Normandy, Maine, 
Touraine, and Anjou, possessed by his ancestors ; and should receive 
in exchange the provinces of Poictou, Xamtonge, PAgenois, Pengort, 
the Limousin, Quercy, Rovergue, PA igoumois, and other districts in 
that quarter, together with Calais, Guisnes, Montreuil, and the county 
of Ponthieu, on the other side of France; that the full sovereignty of 
all these provmces, as well as that of Guienne, should be vested in 
the crown of England, and that France should renounce all title 
to feudal jurisdiction, homage, or appeal from them , that the King of 
Navarre should be restored to all his honours and possessions ; that 
Edwaid should renounce his confederacy with the Flemings, John 
his connections with the Scots; that the disputes concerning the 
succession of Brittany, between the families of Blois and Montfort, 
‘Should be decided by ai biters appointed by the two kings; and if the 
competitois refused to submit to the awaid, the dispute should no 
longer be a ground of wai between the kingdoms; and that foity 
hostages, such as should be agi ced on, should be sent to England as a 
security for the execution of all these conditions ^ 

In consequence of this tieaty, the King of France was (July 8) 
brought over to Calais ; whither Edward also soon after repaired ; and 
there both princes solemnly ratified the treaty. John was sent to 
Boulogne ; the king accompanied him a mile on his journey , and the 
two monarchs parted, with many professions, probably cordial and 
sincere, of mutual amity (Froissaid, hv. 1 , chap 213). The good dis- 
position of John made him fully sensible of the generous treatment 
which he had received in England, and obliterated all memory of the 
ascendant gained over him by his rival. There seldom has beei^ a 
treaty of so great importance so faithfully executed by both parties. 
Edward had scarcely, from the beginning, entertained any hopes of 
acquinng the crown of France; by restonng John to his liberty, and 
making peace at a juncture so favourable to his arms, he had now 
plainly renounced all pretensions of this nature ; he had sold at a very 
high price that chimerical claim , and had at present no other interest 
than to retain those acquisitions which he had made with such singular 
prudence and good fortune. John, on the other hand, though the terms 
were severe, possessed such fidelity and honour, that he was determined 
at all hazards to execute them, and to use every expedient for satisfying 
a monarch who had indeed been his greatest political enemy,, but had 

about ooo There were said to* be near 30,000 sacks of wool exported every year A sa^ck 
of wool was, at a medium, sold for ^i. Upon these suppositions it would be easy to compute 
all the parhamentsry grants, taking the list as they stand m Tyrrel, vol iu , p ;^8o Though 
somewhat must still be left to conjecture This king levied more money on rus subjects than 
any of his predecessors, and the parliament frequently complain of the poverty of the people, 
and the oppressions under which they laboured. But it i*> to be remarked, that a third of the 
French king’s ransom was yet unpaid when war broke out anew between the two crowns His 
son chose rather to employ his money in combating the English, than in enriching them 
Ryxner, vol viii , p 31:5 

The hostages were the two sons of the French king, John and lewis ; his brother Philip, Duke 
•of Orleans the Puke of Bourbon, James de Bourbon, Count de Ponthieu, the Counts. d’Eu, 
d.e LongueviUe, de St Pol, de Harqourt de Vendome, de Coua, de Craon, de Montmorenc.y, 
and many of the chief nobility of France The princes were mostly releabed on the fiiUilhUg 
•of certain articles. Others of the hobtages, and the Duke of Berry among the rest, were per- 
mitted to return upon their parole, which they did not keep. Rymer, vol vi , pp 27S, 2S5, 287- 
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treated him peisonally with singular humanity and regard. But not- 
withstanding his endeavours, there occurred many difficulties * in ful- 
filling his purpose ; chiefly from the extreme reluctance which many 
towns and vassals in the neighbourhood of Guienne expressed against 
submitting to the English dominion (Froissard, liv. i., chap. 214); and 
John, in oider to adjust these differences, took (a.B. 1363) a resolution 
of coming over himself to England. His council endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from this rash design ; and probably would have been pleased:^ 
to see him employ more chicanes for eluding the execution of so dis-' 
advantageous a treaty ; but John replied to them that, though good 
faith were banished from the rest of the earth, she ought still to retain 
her habitation in the breasts of princes. Some histoiians would detract 
from the merit of this honourable conduct, by repiesenting John as 
enamoured of an English lady, to whom he was glad on this pre- 
tence to pay a visit ; but besides that this surmise is not founded on 
any good authority, it appears somewhat unlikely on account of the 
advanced age of that pnnee, who was now m his fifty-sixth year. He 
was lodged in the Savoy; the palace where he had resided during his 
^captivity, and where he soon after sickened and (a.d 1364, April 8) 
died. Nothing can be a stronger proof of the great dominion of fortune 
over men, than the calamities which pursued a monarch of such emi- 
nent valoui, goodness, and honour, and which he incurred meiely by 
reason of some slight imprudences, which, in other situations, would 
have been of no impoitance. But though both his reign and that of 
his father proved extremely unfortunate to their kingdom, the French 
crown acquired, during their time, very considerable accessions, those 
of Dauphmy and of Bui gundy. This latter province, however, John 
had the imprudence again to dismember by bestowing it on Philipp 
his fourth son, the object of his most tender affections (Rymer, vol. vi.,. 
p. 421); a deed which was afterwards the source of many calamities 
to the kingdom 

John was succeeded in the throne by Charles, the dauphin, a prince 
educated in the school of adversity, and well qualified by his consum- 
mate prudence and experience to repair all the losses which the king- 
dom had sustained from the errors of his two predecessors. Contrary 
to the practice of all the great piinces of those times, which held 
nothing m estimation but military couiage, he seems to have fixed it as 
a maxim never to appear at the head of his armies ; and he was the 
fiist king in Europe that showed the advantage of policy, foiesight^ 
and judgment, above a lash and piecipitate valour. The events of his 
reign, compared with those of the preceding, are a proof how little 
reason kingdoms have to value themselves on their victories, 01 to be 
humbled by their defeats, which m reality ought to be asciibed chiefly 
to the good or bad conduct of their rulers, and are of little moment 
towards determining national chaiacters and manners. 

Before Chailes could think of counterbalancing so great a power as 
England, it was necessary for him to remedy the many disorders to 
which his own kingdom was exposed. He tuined his arms against the- 
King of Navarre, the great disturber of France duiing that age; he 
defeated this prince by the conduct of Bertiand du Guesclm, a gentle- 
man of Brittany, one of the w^st accomplished characters of the age^ 
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whom he had the discernment to choose as the instrument of all his 
victories (Froissard, liv. i , chap. 119, 120); and he obliged his enemy 
to accept of moderate terms of peace. Du Guesclm was less fortunate 
in the wars of Brittany, which still continued, notwithstanding the 
mediation of France and England; he was defeated and taken prisoner 
at Auray by Chandos ; Charles of Blois was there slam, and the young 
Count of Montfort soon after got entire possession of that duchy 
(Froissard, liv. 1, chap 227, 228, etc ; Walsing, p. 180) But the 
prudence of Charles broke the force of this blow ; he submitted to the ' 
decision of fortune ; he acknowledged the title of Montfort, though a 
i:ealous partisan of England ; and received the proffered homage for 
his dominions. But the chief obstacle which the French king met 
with in the settlement of the state proceeded fiom obscure enemies, 
whom their crimes alone rendered eminent, and their number dangerous. 

On the conclusion of the tieaty of Bietigni, the many military 
adventurers, who had followed the standard of Edward, being dispersed 
into the several provinces, and possessed of strongholds, refused to 
lay down their arms, or relinquish a couise of life to which they weie 
now accustomed, and by which alone they could gam a subsistence 
(Froissaid, liv. 1., chap. 214) They associated themselves with the 
banditti, who were already mured to the habits of rapine and violence ; 
and under the name of the ' companies^ and ^ companions,^ became a 
terror to all the peaceable inhabitants. Some English and Gascon 
gentlemen of character, particularly Sir Matthew Gournay, Sir Hugh 
Calverly, the chevalier Verte, and others, were not ashamed to take the 
command of these ruffians, whose numbers amounted on the whole to 
near 40,000, and who. bore the appearance of regular armies, rather 
than bands of robbers , These leaders fought pitched battles with the 
troops of France, and gamed victories; m one of which Jaques de 
Bourbon, a pnnce of the blood, was slam (Ibid., chap. 214, 215); and 
they proceeded to such a height, that they wanted little but regular 
establishments to become piinces, and thereby sanctify, by the maxims 
of the world, their infamous profession. The gi eater spoil they com- 
mitted on the country, the more easy they found it to recruit their 
number; all those who weie reduced to misery and despair flocked to 
their standard; the evil was everyday increasing, and, though the 
Pope declared them excommunicated, these military plunderers, how- 
ever deeply affected with the sentence, to which they paid a ^eater 
regal d than to any piinciples of morality, could not be induced by it to 
betake themselves to peaceable or lawful professions 
As Charles was not able by power to redress so enormous a grievance, 
he was (a.d. 1366) led by necessity, and by the turn of his character, to 
correct it by policy, and to contrive some method of discharging into 
foreign countries this dangerous and intestine eviL 
Peter, King of Castile, stigmatized by his contemporaries and by 
posterity with the epithet of * Cruel,' had filled with blood and murder 
his kingdom and his own family ; ahd having incurred the universal 
hatred of his subjects, he kept, from present terror alone, an anxious 
and precarious possession of the throne. His nobles fell everyday the 
victims of his severity ; he put to death several of his natural brothers 
from groundless jealousy; each murder, by multiplying his enemies, 
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became the occasion of fiesh barbanties; and as he was not destitute 
of talents, Ins neighbours, no less than his own subjects, were alarmed 
at the progiess of his violence and injustice. The ferocity of his 
temper, instead of being softened by his strong propensity to love, was 
rather inflamed by that passion, and took thence new occasion to exert 
itself. Instigated by Maty de Padilla, who had acquired the ascendant 
over him, he threw into piison Blanche de Bourbon, his wife, sister to 
the Queen of Fiance; and soon after made way, by poison, for the 
espousing of his mistress. 

Henry, Count of Transtamare, his natural brother, seeing the fate of 
every one who had become obnoxious to this tyrant, took arms against 
him; but being foiled m the attempt, he sought for refuge m France, 
where he found the minds of men extiemely inflamed against Peter, on 
account of his murder of the French princess. He asked permission 
of Charles to enlist the ‘companies^ in his service, and to lead them 
into Castile; where, fiom the concurrence of his own fnends, and the 
enemies of his brother, he had the prospect of certain and immediate 
success. The French King, charmed with the project, employed Du 
Guesclin in negotiating with the leaders of these banditti. The treaty 
was soon concluded. The high chaiacter of honour which that general 
possessed made every one trust to his promises , though the intended 
expedition was kept a seciet, the companies implicitly enlisted under 
his standard , and they required no other condition before their engage- 
ment, than an assurance that they ueie not to be led against the Pi nice 
of Wales in Guienne. But that prince was so little aveise to the enter- 
prise, that he allowed some gentlemen of his letinue to enter into the 
service under Du Guesclin 

Du Guesclin having completed his levies, led the army first to 
Avignon, where the Pope then resided, and demanded, swoid in hand, 
an absolution for his soldieis and the sum of 200,000 livres. The first 
was readily promised him, some difficulty was made with regard to the 
second. * I believe that my fellows,' replied Du Guesclin, *■ may make 
^ a shift to do without your absolution, but the money is absolutely 
■‘necessary.' The Pope then extorted fiom the inhabitants in the city 
and neighbourhood the sum of a bundled thousand livres, and offered 
It to Du Guesclin. ‘ It is not my puipose,' cued that geneious warrior, 
‘ to oppress the innocent people The Pope and his cardinals them- 
‘ selves can spare me that sum from their own coffers This mone}*', T 
‘ insist, must be restored to the owneis And should they be defrauded 
‘ of It, I shall myself return from the other side of the Pyrenees and 
‘ oblige you to make them restitution.' The Pope found the necessity 
of submitting, and paid from his tieasury the sum demanded (Hist, 
du Guesclin) The army, hallowed by the blessings and enriched by 
the spoils of the church, proceeded on their expedition. 

These experienced and hardy soldiers, conducted by so able a 
general, easily pi evaded over the King of Castile, wffiose subjects 
instead of supporting their oppiessor, were ready to join the enemy 
against him (Froissard, liv i , chap 230) Peter fled from his domin- 
ions, took shelter m Guienne, and ciaved the protection of the Prince 
of Wales, whom his father had invested vnth the sovereignty of these 
conquered piovinces by the title of the principality of Aqiutame 
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(Rymer,vol vi , p 384; Froissard, liv L, chap. 231) The prince seemed 
now to have entirely changed his sentiments with regaid to the Spanish 
transaction ; whether that he was moved by the generosity of supporting a 
distressed piince and thought, as is but too usual among sovereigns, that 
the rights of the people were a matter of much less consideration, or 
dreaded the acquisition of so powerful a confederate to France as the 
new King of Castile, or what is most probable, was impatient of rest 
and ease, and sought only an opportunity for exerting his military 
talents by which he bad already acquired so much renown. He pro- 
mised his assistance to the dethroned monarch, and having obtained 
the consent of his father, he (a D 1367) levied a great army and set 
out upon his enterpnse He was accompanied by his younger bi other, 
John of Gaunt, cieated Duke of Lancaster in the room of the good 
prince of that name, who had died without any male issue, and whose 
daughter he had espoused Chandos also, who bore among the English 
the same character which Du Guesclm had acquiied among the French, 
commanded iindei him in this expedition 

The first blow which the Prince of Wales gave to Henry of Transta- 
maie was the lecallmg of all the ‘ companies' from his seivice, and so 
much reverence did they bear to the name of Edward, that gieat 
numbers of them immediately witlidicw from Spam and enlisted under 
his banners. Henry however, beloved by his new subjects, and sup- 
ported by the King of An agon and others of his neighbours, was able 
to meet the enemy with an army of 100,000 men , forces three times 
more numerous than those which were commanded by Edward. Du 
Guesclin, and all his experienced officers, advised him to delay anj^ 
decisive action, to cut off the Pi nice of Wales’s provisions, and to 
avoid every engagement with a general whose enterprises had hitherto 
been always conducted with piudence and crowned with success. 
Henry trusted too much to his numbers, and (Apnl 30) ventured to 
encounter the English piince at Najai-a (Froissard, liv. 1., chap. 241). 
Historians of that age aie commonly very copious m describing the 
shock of armies in battle, the valour of the combatants, the slaughter 
and various successes of the day \ but though small rencounters m 
those times were often well disputed, military discipline was always 
too imperfect to preseive order in great armies, and such actions 
deserve more the name of routs than of battles Henry was chased 
off the field, with the loss of above 20,000 men ; there perished only 
four knights and forty private men on the side of the English. 

Peter, who so well merited the infamous epithet which he bore, pur- 
posed to murder all his prisoners m cold blood, but was restrained 
from this barbarity by the remonstrances of the Prince of Wales. All 
Castile now submitted to the victor , Peter was restoi^ed to the throne ; 
and Edward finished this perilous enterpnse with his usual glory. 
But he had soon reason to repent his connections with a man hke 
Peter, abandoned to all sense of virtue and honour The ungrateful 
tyrant refused the stipulated pay to the English forces ; and Edward, 
finding his soldiers daily perish by sickness, and even his own health 
impaired by the climate, was obliged without receiving any satisfaction 
on this head, to return into Guienne.^ 

1 Froissard^ liv, i , chap 342, 243 , Walsingham, p. xSa. 
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The barbarities exeicised by Peter over his helpless subjects, whom 
he now regarded as vanquished rebels, revived all the animosity of the 
Castilians against him, and on the return of Henry of Transtamare 
together with Du Guesclin, and some forces levied anew in France, the 
tyrant was again dethroned and was taken pnsoner. His brother, in 
resentment of his cruelties, murdered him with his own hand, and was 
placed on the tin one of Castile, which he transmitted to his postenty. 
The Duke of Lancaster, who espoused in second marriage the eldest 
daughter of Peter, inherited only the empty title of that sovereignty, 
and by claiming the succession increased the animosity of the new 
King of Castile against England. 

But the prejudice which the affairs of Prince Edward received (a.d. 
1368) from this splendid, though imprudent expedition, ended not with 
it. He had involved himself in so much debt by his preparations and ^ 
the pay of his troops, that he found it necessary on his return to ’ 
impose on his principality a new tax, to which some of the nobility 
'Consented with extreme reluctance, and to which others absolutely 
refused to submit^ This incident revived the animosity which the 
inhabitants bore to the English, and which all the amiable qualities of 
the Prince of Wales were not able to mitigate or assuage. They 
complained that they were considered as a conqueied people, that 
their privileges were disregarded, that all tiust was given to the English 
alone, that every office of honour and piofit was conferred on these 
foreigners, and that the extreme reluctance which most of them had 
expressed, to receive the new yoke, was likely to be long remembered 
against them. They cast, therefore, their eyes towaids their ancient 
sovereign, whose prudence they found had now bi ought the affans of 
his kingdom into excellent order, and the Counts of Armagnac, 
Comminge, and Perigord, the Lord d^Albiet, with other nobles, went 
to Paris and were encouraged to carry their complaints to Charles, as 
to their lord paramount, against these oppressions of the English 
government (Froissard, liv, 1., chap. 244). 

In the treaty of Bretigni it had been stipulated that the two kings 
should make renunciations, Edward of his claim to the crown of 
Fiance, and to the provinces of Noiraandy, Maine, and Anjou; John 
of the homage and fealty due foi Guienne and the other provinces 
ceded to the English. But when that treaty was confirmed and 
renewed at Calais, it was found necessary, as Edward was not yet m 
possession of all the teintories, that the mutual 1 enunciations should 
for some time be deferred ; and it was agreed that the parties meanwhile 
should make no use of their respective claims against each other 
(Rymer, vol vi., pp. 219, 230, 234, 237, 243) Though the failure m 
exchanging these renunciations had still proceeded from France,® 
Edward appears to have taken no umbrage at it, both because this 
clause seemed to give him entire security, and because some reasonable 

1 This tax was a hvre upon a health , and it was imagined that the imposition would have 
yielded 1,200,000 livres a year, which supposes so many healths in the provinces possessed by 
the English But such loose conjectures have commonly no manner of authority, much less in 
such Ignorant times There is strong instance of it in the present reign The House of Com- 
mons granted the king a tax of twenty-two shillings on each parish, supposing that the amount 
of the whole would be ;^so,ooo But they were found to be m a mistake of near five to one. 
Cotton, p 3 And the council assumed the power of augmenting the tax upon each parish, 

^ Rot Franc., 35 Ed III , m 3, from Xyrrel, vol. lu , p 643. 
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apology had probably been made to him for each delay 1 1 was, however, 
on this pretence, though directly contrary to treaty, that Charles 
resolved to ground his claim of still considering himself as superior 
lord of those provinces, and of receiving the appeals of his sub-vassals 
(Froissard, liv i., chap 245). 

But as views of policy, more than those of justice, enter into the 
deliberations of princes , and as the mortal injuries received from the 
English, the pride of their triumphs, the severe terms imposed by the 
treaty of peace, seemed to render every prudent means of revenge 
honourable against them ; Charles (A.D 1369) was determined to take 
this measure, less by the reasonings of his civilians and lawyers than 
by the present situation of the two monarchies. He considered the 
declining years of Edward, the languishing state of the Prince of 
Wales’s health, the affection which the inhabitants of all these pro- 
vinces bore to their ancient master, their distance from England, their 
vicinity to France, the extreme animosity expressed by his own subjects 
against these mvadeis, and their ardent thiist of vengeance; and 
having silently made all the necessaiy preparations, he sent to the 
Prince of Wales a summons to appear in his court at Pans, and there 
to justify his conduct towards his vassals. The prince replied that he 
would come to Pans, but it should be at the head of 60,000 men (Ibid , 
chap 247, 248) The unwarlike character of Charles kept Prince 
Edward, even yet, from thinking that that monarch was in earnest in 
this bold and hazardous attempt. 

It soon appeared what a poor return the king had received by his 
distant conquests for all the blood and treasure expended in the 
quarrel, and how impossible it was to retain acquisitions m an age 
when no regular force could be maintained sufficient to defend them 
against the revolt of the inhabitants, especially if that danger was 
joined with the invasion of a foieign enemy. Charles fell first upon 
Ponthieu, which gave the English an inlet into the heart of France; 
the citizens of Abbeville opened their gates to him (Walsmgham, p. 183) ; 
those of St. Valori, Rue, and Crotoy imitated the example, and the 
whole country was in a little time reduced to submission The Dukes 
of Bern and Anjou, brothers to Charles, being assisted by Du Guesclin, 
who was recalled from Spam, invaded the southern provinces ; and by 
means of their good conduct, the favourable dispositions of the people, 
and the ardour of the French nobility, they made every day considerable 
progress against the English. The state of the Pnnce of Wales’s 
health did not permit him to mount on horseback, or exert his usual 
activity ; Chandos, the constable of Guienne, was slam m one action 
the Captal de Buche, who succeeded him in that office, was taken 
prisoner in another (Froiss , liv 1 , ch 310) ; and when young Edward 
himself was obliged by his increasing infirmities to throw up the com- 
mand and return to his native country, the affairs of the English in the 
south of France seemed to be menaced with total rum. 

The king, incensed at these injunes, threatened to put to death 
all the French hostages who remained in his hands, but on reflection 
abstained from that ungenerous revenge. After resuming, by advice of 
parliament, the vain title of King of France (Rymer, vol. vi., p. 621; 

^ Froissard, liv 5 , chap 277; ’Walsingham, p. 185* 
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Cotton’s Abridg, p. 108), be endeavoured to send succours into 
Gascony; but all his attempts, both by sea and land, proved un- 
successful. The Karl of Pembroke was intercepted at sea, and taken 
piisoner with his whole army near Rochelle by a fleet which the King 
of Castile had fitted out for that purpose;^ Edward himself embarked 
for Bourdeaux with another army, but was so long detained by contrary 
winds, that he was obliged to lay aside the enterprise.^ Sir Robert 
Knolles, at the head of 30,000 men marched out of Calais, and continued 
his ravages to the gates of Pans, without being able to provoke 
the enemy to an engagement; he proceeded in his march to the 
provinces of Maine and Anjou, which he laid waste ; but part of hm 
army being there defeated by the conduct of Du Guesclin, who was now 
cieated constable of France, and who seems to have been the first 
oonsummate general that had yet appeared m Europe, the rest were 
shattered and dispersed, and the small remains of the Enghsh forces? 
instead of reaching Guienne, took shelter in Brittany, whose sovereign 
had embraced the alliance of England.® The Duke of Lancaster, some 
time after, made a like attempt with an army of 25,000 men, and 
inarched the whole length of France from Calais to Bourdeaux ; but 
was so much haiassed by the flying parties which attended him, that 
he biought not the half of his aimy to the place of their destination. 
Edwaid from the necessity of his affairs was at last obliged to conclude 
a truce with the enemy/ after almost all his ancient possessions in 
France had been ravished from him, except Bouideaux and Bayonne, 
and all his conquests except Calais. 

The decline of the king’s life was exposed to many mortifications, 
and corresponded not to the splendid and noisy scenes which had 
filled the beginning and the middle of it Besides seeing the loss 
of his foieign dominions, and being baffled in every attempt to defend 
them, he felt the decay of his authority at home, and experienced, 
from the sharpness of some pailiamentary remonstrances, the great 
inconstancy of the people, and the influence of present fortune over all 
their judgments (Walsmgham, p 189 ; Ypod. Neust., p 530) This 
prince, who during the vigour of his age had been chiefly occupied 
in the pursuits of war and ambition, began at an unseasonable period 
to indulge himself in pleasure , and being now a widower, he attached 
himself to a lady of sense and spirit, one Alice Pierce, who acquired a 
great ascendant over him, and by her influence gave such geneial 
disgust that, in order to satisfy the parliament, he was obliged to 
remove her from court. The indolence also, natuially attending old ^ 
age and infirmities, had made him m a great measure resign the 
admmistiation into the hands of his son, the Duke of Lancastei, 
who, as he was fax from being popular, weakened extremely the 
affection which the English bore to the person and government of the 
king. Men earned their jealousies very far against the duke; and as 
they saw with much regret the death of the Prince of Wales eveiy 
day approaching, they apprehended lest the succession of his son 
Richard, now a minor, should be defeated by the intrigues of Lancaster, 

1 Froissard, hv i , chap. 302, 303, 304, Walsingham, p. 186, 

* Froissard, liv i , chap. 311 , Walsmghamj p. x 8 j 

» Froissard, hv. i , chap 291 , Wal&ingham, p 185, 

* Froisbard, hv, i , chap. 321 , Walsingham, p 187. 
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and by the weak indulgence of the old king. But Edward, in order to 
satisfy both the people and the pnnce on this head, declared in 
parliament his grandson heir and successor to the crown, and thereby 
cut off all the hopes of the Duke of Lancaster, if he ever had the 
temerity to entertain any. 

*The Prince of Wales, after a lingering illness, died (A.D. June 8, 
1376) in the forty-sixth year of his age, and left a character illustnous 
for every eminent virtue, and from his earliest youth till the hour 
be expired, unstained by any blemish. His valour and militaiy 
talents formed the smallest part of his merit ; his generosity, humanity, 
affability, moderation, gamed him the affections of all men; and he was 
qualified to throw a lustre, not only on that rude age in which he lived, 
and which nowise infected him with its vices, but on the most shining 
period of ancient or modern history. The king survived about a year 
tins melancholy incident ; England was deprived at once of both these 
princes, its chief ornament and support; he expiied (ad. 1377, June 
21) in the sixty-fifth year of his age and the fifty-fiist of his reign; and 
the people were then sensible, though too late, of the irreparable loss 
which they had sustained 

The English are apt to consider with peculiar fondness the history 
of Edward IIL, and to esteem his leign, as it was one of the longest, 
the most glorious also, that occurs m the annals of their nation. The 
ascendant which they then began to acquire over France, their rival 
^nd supposed national enemy, makes them cast their eyes on this 
period with great complacency, and sanctifies every measure which 
Edward embraced for that end. But the domestic government of this 
prince is really more admirable than his foreign victories ; and England 
enjoyed by the prudence and vigour of his administration a longer 
interval of domestic peace and tranquillity than she had been blest with 
m any former period*, or than she experienced for many ages after. 
He gamed the affections of the great, yet curbed their licentiousness ; 
he made them feel his power, without their daring, or even being 
inclined to murmur at it, his affable and obliging behaviour, his 
munificence and generosity, made them submit with pleasure to his 
dominion, his valour and conduct made them successful m most 
of their enterpiises; and their unquiet spints, directed against a public 
enemy, had no leisure to bieed those disturbances to which they were 
naturally so much inclined, and which the fiame of the government 
seemed so much to authonse This was the chief benefit which 
#^resulted fiom Edward's victories and conquests His for^gn wars 
were m other respects neither founded m justice, nor directed to any 
salutary purpose His attempt against the King of Scotland, a minor 
and a brother-in-law, and the revival of his grandfather's claim of 
superiority over that kingdom, were both unreasonable and ungenerous; 
and he allowed himself to be too easily seduced, by the glaring prospect 
of French conquests, from the acquisition of a point which was prac- 
ticable, and which, if attained, might really have been of lasting 
utility to his country and his successors. The success which he met 
with in France, though chiefly owing to his eminent talents, was 
unexpected; and yet from the very nature of things, not from any 
unforeseen accidents^ was found even during his lifetime to have 
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procured him no solid advantages. But the glory of a conqueror is so 
daz2ling to the vulgar, the animosity of nations is so violent, that 
the fruitless desolation of so fine a part of Europe as France is totally 
disregarded by us, and is never considered as a blemish in the 
character or conduct of this pnnce. And indeed, from the unfortunate 
state of human nature, it will commonly happen that a sovereign 
of genius, such as Edward, who usually finds everything easy in his 
domestic government, will turn himself towards military enterprises, 
where alone he meets with opposition, and where he has full exercise 
for his industry and capacity. 

Edward had a numerous posterity by his queen, Philippa of Hainault. 
His eldest son was the heroic Edward, usually denominated the Black 
Prince, from the colour of his armour This prince espoused his 
cousin Joan, commonly called the ‘Fair Maid of Kent,* daughter and 
heir of his uncle, the Earl of Kent, who was beheaded in the beginning 
of this reign. She was first married to Sir Thomas Holland, by whom 
she had children. By the Prince of Wales she had a son, Richard, 
who alone survived his father. 

The second son of King Edward (for we pass over such as died in 
their childhood) was Lionel, Duke of Clarence, who %vas first married 
to Elizabeth de Burgh, daughter and heir of the Earl of Ulster, by 
whom he left only one daughter, mained to Edmund Mortimer, Earl 
»of Marche. Lionel espoused in second marriage, Violante, the daughter 
of the Duke of Milan (Rymer, voL vi., p. 504), and died m Italy 
soon after the consummation of his nuptials, without leaving any 
posterity by that princess. Of all the family, he resembled most his 
father and elder brother in his noble qualities. 

Edward's third son was John of Gaunt, so called from the place 
of his birth 5 he was cieated Duke of Lancaster, and from him sprang 
that branch which afterwards possessed the ciown. The fourth son of 
this royal family was Edmund, created Earl of Cambridge by his 
father, and Duke of York by his nephew. The fifth son was Thomas, 
who received the title of Eail of Buckingham from his father, and that 
of Duke of Gloucester from his nephew. In order to prevent confusion, 
we shall always distinguish these two princes by the titles of York and 
Gloucester, even before they were advanced to them. 

There were also seveial piincesses born to Edward by Philippa; to 
wit, Isabella, Joan, Mary, and Margaret, who espoused m the order of 
their names, Ingelram de Coucy, Eail of Bedford, Alphonso, King of 
Castile, John of Montfort, Duke of Brittany, and John Hastings, 
Earl of Pembioke. The princess Joan died at Bouideaux before the 
consummation of her mariiage 

It IS lemarked by an elegant historian (Robertson's Hist, of Scotland, 
bk. 1.), that conquerors, though usually the bane of human kind, proved 
often, in those feudal times, the most indulgent of sovereigns ; they 
stood most in need of supplies from their people ; and, not being able 
to compel them by force to submit to the necessary impositions, they ^ 
were obliged to make them some compensation by equitable laws and 
popular concessions. This remark is, in some measure, though im- 
perfectly, justified by the conduct of Edward III. He took no steps 
of moment without consulting his parliament and obtaining their ap- 
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probation, -which he afterwards pleaded as a reason for their supporting 
his measures (Cotton^s Abridg , pp. 108, 120). The parliament, there- 
foie, rose into greater consideration during his reign, and acquired 
more regular authority than in any former time , and even the house 
of commons, which, during turbulent and factious periods, was 
naturally depressed by the greater power of the crown and barons, 
began to appear of some weight m the constitution. In the later 
years of Edward, the king’s ministers were impeached in parliament, 
particularly Lord Latimer, who fell a saciifice to the authonty of the 
commons (Ibid , p 122) ; and they even obliged the king to banish his 
mistress by their remonstrances. Some attention was also paid to the 
election of their members; and lawyers, in particular, who were at 
that time [men of a character somewhat inferior, were totally excluded 
the house during several parliaments (Ibid., p 18) 

One of the most popular laws enacted by any prince was the statute 
which passed in the twenty-fifth of this reign (chap 2), and which 
limited the cases of high treason, before vague and uncertain, to three 
pimcipal heads, conspiring the death of the king, levying war against 
him, and adhering to his enemies , and the judges were prohibited, if 
any other cases should occur, from inflicting the penalty of treason 
without an application to parliament. The bounds of treason were 
indeed so much limited by this statute, which still remains in force 
without any alteration, that the lawyers were obliged to enlarge them, 
and to explain a conspiracy for levying war against the king to be 
equivalent to a conspiracy against his life, and this interpretation, 
seemingly forced, has, from the necessity of the case, been tacitly 
acquiesced in. It was also ordained, that a parliament should be held 
once a year, or oftener, if need be a law which, like many others, was 
never observed, and lost its authonty by disuse (4 Ed. Ill , ch. 14). 

Edward granted above twenty parliamentaiy confirmations of the 
Great Charter ; and these concessions are commonly appealed to as 
proofs of his great indulgence to the people, and his tender regard for 
their liberties ; but the contrary presumption is more natural. If the 
maxims of Edward’s reign had not been, in general, somewhat arbitrary, 
and if the Great Charter had not been frequently violated, the paiiia- 
ment would never have applied for these frequent confirmations, which 
'could add no force to a deed regularly observed, and which could 
serve to no other purpose than to prevent the contrary precedents from 
turning into a rule and acquiring authority. It was indeed the effect 
of the irregular government during those ages, that a statute which 
had been enacted some years, instead of acquiring, was imagined to 
lose force by time, and needed to be often renewed by recent statutes 
of the same sense and tenor Hence, likewise, that general clause so 
frequent m old acts of parliament, that the statutes enacted by the 
king’s progenitors should be observed,^ a prqpaution which, if we do 
not consider the circumstances of the times, might appear absurd and 
ridiculous. The frequent confirmations, in general terms, of the 
privileges of the Church, proceeded from the same cause 

It IS a clause in one of Edward’s statutes, ‘ that no man, of what 
* estate or condition soever, shall be put out of land or tenement, nor 
1 36 Edw. Ill , c^p I, 37 Edw III , cap i,etc. 
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^ taken nor imprisoned, nor disherited, nor put to death, without being 
* brought in answer by due process of the law ^ (28 Edw. IIL, cap 3). 
This privilege was sufficiently secured by a clause of the Great Charter, 
which had received a general confirmation in the first chapter of the 
same statute. Why then is the clause so anxiously, and, as we may 
think, so superfluously repeated? Plainly, because there had been 
late infringements of it, which gave umbrage to the commons,^ 

'But there IS no article in which the laws are more frequently repeated 
during this reign, almost in the same terms, than that of purveyance, 
which the parliament always calls an outrageous and intolerable 
grievance, and the source of infinite damage to the people (36 Edw. 
IIL, etc.). The parliament tned to abolish this prerogative altogether, 
fey prohibiting any one from taking goods without tlse consent of the 
owners (14 Edw IIL, cap. 19), and by changing the heinous name of 
purveyors, as thoy teim it, into that of buyers (36 Edw. III., .cap. 2) ; 
feut the arbitrary conduct of Edward still brought back the ^ievance 
upon them ; though contrary both to the Great Charter, and to many 
statutes. This disorder was in a great measure derived from the state 
of the public finances and of the kingdom , and could therefore the 
less admit of remedy The pnnee frequently wanted ready money ; 
yet his family must be subsisted , he was therefore obliged to employ 
force and violence for that purpose, and to give tallies, at what rate 
he pleased, to the owners of the goods winch he laid hold of. The 
kingdom also abounded so little m commodities, and the interior 
communication was so imperfect, that, had the owners been strictly 
protected by law, they could easily have exacted any price from the 
king; especially in his frequent progresses, when he came to distant 
and poor places, where the court did not usually reside, and where a 
regular plan for supplying it could not easily be established. Not 
only the king, but seveial gieat loids, insisted upon this right of pur- 
veyance within certain districts (7 Rich. IL, cap. 8) 

'The magnificent castle of Windsor was built by Edward IIL, and 
his method of conducting the work may serve as a specimen of the 
condition ot the people in that age Instead of engaging workmen 
by contracts and wages, he assessed every county in England to send 
him a- certain number of masons, tilers, and carpenters, as if he had 
been levying an aimy (Ashmole^s Hist of the Garter, p, 129), 

They mistake, indeed, very much the genius of this reign, who ima- 
gine that it was not extremely arbitiaiy. All the high prerogatives 
of the crown weie to the full exerted in it, but what gave some con- 
solation, and promised in time some relief to the people, they weie 
always complained of by the commons, such as the dispensing powei 
(Cotton's Abndg., p 148); the extension of the forests (Ibid,p. 71); 
erecting monopolies (Ibid., pp. 56, 61, 122); exacting loans (Eymer, 
vol. V, pp. 491, 574, Cotton's Abndg., p. 56); stopping justice by 
particLilai wairants (Cotton, p i‘i4), the renewal of the commission 
of traiibaton (Ibid., p 67); pressing men and ships into the public 
service (Ibid,, p 47,-79, 113); levying arbitiary and exorbitant 
fines (Ibid., p. 32), extending the authority of the privy council 

* They assert in the isth of this reign, that there had been such instances. Cotton’s Abndg , 
p* They repeat the same m the atst year Seep S9 
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’ -or star-chamber to the decision of piivate causes (Cotton^s Abridg, 
p. 74); enlarging the power of the mareschal's and other arbitrary- 
courts (Ibid ); imprisoning members for freedom of speech in parlia- 
ment (Walsing., pp 189, 190), obliging people, without any rule, to 
send recruits of men at aims, archers, and hoblers, to the arirfy 
(Tyrrehs Hist , vol viii., p 554, from the records). 

But there was no act of arbitrary power more frequently repeated in 
this reign than that of imposing taxes without consent of parliament. 

^ Though that assembly granted the king greater supplies than had' ever 
been obtained by any of his predecessors, his great undertakings, and 
the necessity of his affairs, obliged him to levy still more , and after his 
splendid success against France had added weight to his authority, 
these arbitrary impositions became almost annual and perpetual. 
Cotton’s Abridgment of the records affords numerous instances of this 
kind m the fist (Rymer, vol iv,p 363) year of his reign, m the 
thirteenth year (pp 17, 18), in the fourteenth (Rymer, vol iv , p. 39), in 
the twentieth (p 47), in the twenty-fiist (pp 52, 53, 57, 58), in the 
twenty-second (p 69), in the twenty-fifth (p 76), in the thirty-eighth 
(p. loi), in the fiftieth (p 13S), and in the fifty-first (p 152). 

The king openly avowed and maintained this power of levying taxes 
at pleasure. At one time he leplied to the remonstrance made by the 
commons against it, that the impositions had been exacted from great 
necessity, and had been assented to by the prelates, earls, barons, and 
some of the commons,^ at another, that he would advise with his 
council (Cotton, p. 57). When the parliament desired that a law might 
be enacted for the punishment of such as levied these arbitrary impo- 
sitions, he refused compliance (Ibid , p 138) In the subsequent year, 
they desired that the king might renounce this pretended prerogative ; 
but his answer w^as, that he would levy no taxes without necessity, for 
the defence of the lealm, and where he leasonably might use that 
authority (Ibid , p 132). This incident passed a few days before his 
death, and these weie, in a manner, his last words to his people It 
would seem that the famous charter or statute of Edward L, ‘ de tallagio 
‘ non concedendo,’ though never repealed, was supposed to have alieady 
lost, by age, all its authoiity 

These facts can only show the ‘piactice’ of the times, for as to the 
‘right,’ the continual lemonstiances of the commons may seem to 
piove that it rather lay on their side, at least, these remonstrances 
served to pi event the aibiti ary practices of the court fiom becoming 
an established part of the constitution. In so much a better condition 
were the privileges of the people, even duiing the aibitrary reign of 
Edwaid III. than during some subsequent ones, paiticularly those of 
the Tudors, wher^ no tyranny or abuse of power ever met with any 
check or opposition, or so much as a remonstrance, from parliament. 

In this reign we find, according to the sentiments of an ingenious 
and learned author, the fiist strongly marked, and probably contested, 
distinction between a proclamation by the king and his privy council, 
and a law which had received the assent of the lords and commons 
(Observ on the Statutes, p 193) 

Cotton, p S3 He repeats the same answer in p 6o Some of the commons were such as 
he should lie pleased to consult with 

35 * 
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It IS easy to imagine that a prince of so muck sense and spirit as 
Edward would be no slave to the coin t of Rome. Though the old 
tiibute was paid during some yeais of his minority (Rymer, vol. iv,, p. 
434), he afterwards withheld it, and when the Pope, m 1367, threatened 
to cite him to the court of Rome for default of payment, he laid the 
matter before his parliament That assembly unanimously declared 
that King John could not, without a national consent, subject his king- 
dom to a foreign power; and that they were theiefoie determined to 
support their sovereign against this unjust pretension (Cotton^s Abridg- 
ment, p. 1 10). 

Duiing this reign, the statute of pro visors was enacted, rendering it 
penal to procure any presentations to benefices from the court of Rome, 
and secunng the rights of ail patrons and electors, which had been 
extremely encroached on by the Pope (25 Ed IIL; 27 Ed III ). 
By a subsequent statute, every person was outlawed who carried any 
cause by appeal to the court of Rome (27 Ed IIL , 38 Ed. IIL)* 

The laity, at this lime, seem to have been extremely prejudiced 
against the papal power, and even somewhat against their own clergy, 
because of their connections with the Roman pontiff. The parliament 
pretended that the usurpations of the Pope w'ere the cause of all the 
plagues, injuries, famine, and poverty of the lealm, were more de- 
structive to It than all the w^ars , and were the leason why it contained 
not a thud of the inhabitants and commodities which it foimeily pos- 
sessed; that the taxes levied by him exceeded five times those which 
were paid to the king, that eveiything was venal m that sinful city of 
Rome, and that even the pations in England had thence learned to 
piactise simony without shame or remorse (Cotton, pp 74, 128, 129), 
At another time, they petition the king to employ no churchman m any 
office of state (Ibid,p. 112); and they even speak in plain terms, of 
expelling by foice the papal authority, and thereby pioviding a remedy 
against oppiessions which they neither could noi would any longer 
endure (Cotton, p. 41). Men who talked m this strain were not far 
fiom the reformation; but Edvvaid did not think proper to second all 
this zeal; though he passed the statute of provisors, he took little caie 
of its execution ; and the parliament made frequent complaints of his 
negligence on this head (lbid,pp. 119, 128, 129, 130, 148). He was 
content with having 1 educed such of the Romish ecclesiastics as pos- 
sessed revenues in England, to depend entuely upon him by means of 
that statute. 

As to the police of the kingdom duiing this period, it was certainly 
better than during times of faction, civil war, and disorder, to which 
England was so often exposed; yet weie theie several vices m the con- 
stitution, the bad consequences of which all the power and vigilance 
of the king could not prevent. The baions, by their confederacies 
with those of their own order, and by supporting and defending their 
retainers m eveiy iniquity, ^ were the chief abettors of robbers, mur- 
deiers, and ruffians of all kinds, and no law could be executed against 
those criminals. The nobility were brought to give their promise in 
parliament, that they would not avow, retain, or support, any felon or 
breaker of the law (Cotton, p. 10) ; yet this engagement, which we may 
1 II Edw. Ill , cap 14 , 4 Edw. Ill , cap. a , 15 Edw. Ill,, cap. 4. 
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wonder to see exacted from men of their rank, was never regarded by 
them The commons make continual complaints of the multitude of 
robberies, murders, rapes, and other disorders, which, they say, were 
become numberless m every pait of the kingdom, and which they 
always ascribe to the protection that the ciimmals received from the 
great (Ibid , pp 51, 62, 64, 70, 160). The King of Cyprus, who paid a 
visit to England in this leign, was robbed and stnpped on the highway, 
with his whole retinue (Walsing , p. 170). Edward himself contnbuted 
to this dissolution of law, by his facility in granting pardons to felons 
from the solicitation of the courtiers. Laws were made to retrench 
this prerogative (10 Edw. Ill , cap. 2 ; 27 Edw III , cap 2); and re- 
inonstiances of the commons were presented against the abuse of it 
(Cotton, p 75), but to no puipose. The gratifying of a powerful 
nobleman continued still to be of more importance than the protection 
of the people The king granted many franchises, which interrupted 
the couise of justice, and the execution of the laws (Ibid , p 54) 

Commeice and mdustiy wcie certainly at a very low ebb during this 
peiiod The bad police of the countiy alone affoids a sufficient reason. 
The only expoits wcie wool, skins, hides, leathei, butter, tin, lead, and 
such unmanufactuied goods, of which wool was by fai the most con- 
siderable. Knyghton has asserted, that 100,000 sacks of wool were 
annually expoited, and sold at 20/, a sack, money of that age 
But he is widely mistaken, both m the quantity exported and in 
the value. In 1349, the parliament lemonstrate that the king, by an 
illegal imposition of foity shillings on each sack exported, had levied 
60,000 pounds a year (Cotton, pp. 48, 69) ; which reduces the annual 
exports to 30,000 sacks. A sack contained 26 stone, and each stone 
14 pounds (34 Edw. Ill, cap. 5), and at a medium was not valued 
at above 5/ a sack (Cotton, p 29), that is, 14 or 15/. of our present 
money. Knyghton’s computation raises it to 60/, which is near four 
times the piesent puce of wool in England According to this reduced 
computation, the export of wool brought into the kingdom about 
450,000/ of our piesent money, instead of 6,000,000/, which is an ex- 
travagant sum. Even the former sum is so high, as to afford a sus- 
picion of some mistake in the computation of the parliament with 
regal d to the number of sacks exported. Such mistakes were very 
usual in those ages 

Edward endeavoured to introduce and promote the woollen manu- 
facture, by giving protection and encouragement to foreign weavers,^ 
and by enacting a law which prohibited every one fiom wearing any 
cloth but of English fabiic (ii Edw III, cap 2) The parliament 
prohibited the exportation of woollen goods, which was not so well 
judged, especially while the exportation of unwrought wool was so much 
allowed and encouraged A like injudicious law was made against the 
exportation of manufactured iron (28 Ed. Ill , cap 5). 

It appears from a record m the Exchequer, that in 1354 the exports 
of England amounted to 294,184/. i*]s, 'id.', the imports to 38,970/. 
3^. 6^ money of that time. This is a great balance, considering that 
It arose wholly from the exportation of raw wool and other rough 
materials. The import was chiefly linen and fine cloth, and some 

I II Edw III , cap 5 , Rymer, vol iv , p 723 , Munmuth, p 8S 
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wine. England seems to have been extremely drained at tins time by" 

‘ Edward's foreign expeditions and foreign subsidies, which probably 
■was the reason why the exports so much exceed the imports. 

The first toll we read of in England for mending the highways was 
imposed in this reign ; it was that for repairing the road between 
St. Giles's and Temple Bar (Rymer, voL v., p 520) 

In the first of Richard II., the parliament complain extremely of the 
fiecay of the shipping during the preceding reign, and assert thht one 
seaport formerly contained more vessels than were then to be found in 
the whole kingdom. This calamity they ascribe to the arbitrary 
seizure of ships by Edward for the service of his frequent expeditions- 
(Cotton, pp. 155, 164). The parliament, m the fifth of Richard, renew 
the same complaint (cap. 3) ; and we likewise find it madem the forty- 
sixth of Edward IIL So false is the common opinion that this reign^ 
was favourable to commerce. 

There is an order of this king, directed to the mayor and sheriffs of 
London, to take up all ships of forty tons and upwards, to be converted 
into ships of war (Rymer, vol iv., p. 664). 

The parliament attempted the impiacticable scheme of reducing the 
price of labour after the pestilence, and also that of poultiy (37 Edw. 
IIL^ cap. 3). A reaper in the first week of Atigust was not allowed 
above twopence a day, or near sixpence of our present money , in the 
second week a thud more. A master carpenter was limited thiough 
the whole year to threepence a day, a common carpenter to twopence, 
money of that age (25 Edw IIL, cap i, 3). It is lemaikable that 
in the same reign, the pay of a common soldier, an archei, was 
sixpence a day ; which by the change both in denomination and value, 
would be equivalent to near five shillings of our present moneys 
SoMiers weie then enlisted only for a very short time ; they lived idle 
all the rest of the year, and commonly all the rest of their lives ; one 
successful campaign, by pay and plunder, and the ransom of pusoners, 
was supposed to be a small foitune to a man, which was a gieat allure- 
ment to enter into the service ^ 

The staple of wool, wool-fells, leather, and lead, was fixed by act of 
parliament in particular towns of England (27 Edw. IIL). Afterwards 
it was removed by law to Calais ; but Edwaid, who commonly deemed 
his prerogative above law, paid little regard to these statutes; and 
when the parliament remonstiated with him on account of those acts 
of power, he plainly told them that he would pioceed in that matter as 
fee thought proper (Cotton, p. 117)# It is not easy to assign the leason 
of this great anxiety foi fixing a staple, unless peihaps it invited 
foreigners to a market, when they knew beforehand that they should 


I Dugdale*s Baron , vo]., i » p 784 , Brady’s Hist , vol u , App , No 92 The pay of a man 
at arms was quadruple We may therefore conclude, that the numerous aimies, mentioned by 
historians in those limes, consisted chiefly of ragamuffins, who followed the camp, and lived 
by plundei Edward’s army before Calais consisted of 31,094 men , yet its pay for sixteen 
months was only 127,201/ Brady, ibid 

® Commodities seem to have risen since the Conquest Instead of being ten times cheaper 
than at present, they were, in the age of Edw III , only thiee or four times. This chang-6 
seems to have taken place in a great measure since Edw* I The allowance granted by Edw, 
IIL to the Earl of Murray, then a pnsoner in Nottingham castle, is one pound a week , where- 
as the Bishop of St. Andrews, the pnmate of Scotland, had only sixpence a day allowed iMin 
by Edw I 
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there meet with great choice of any paiticular species of commodity- 
This policy of inviting foreigners to Calais was carried so far, that all 
English merchants were piohibited by Iciw fiom exporting any English 
goods from the staple , which was in a manner the total abandoningof 
all foreign navigation except that to Calais (27 Edward IIL, cap. 7)- 
A contrivance seemingly extraordinary. 

It was not till the middle of this century that the English began 
to extend their navigation even to the Baltic (Anderson, vol 1., pj 
1 51); nor till the middle of the subsequent, that they sailed to the 
Mediterranean, (Ibid , p, 177).^ 

L'uxury was complained of in that age, as well as in others of more 
refinement, and attempts were made by parliament to restiam it, 
particularly on the head of apparel, where suiely it is the most obviously 
innocent and inoffensive. No man under a hundred a year was 
allowed to wear gold, silver, or silk in his clothes , servants also were 
prohibited from eating fresh meat or fish, above once a day (37 Edw. 
Ill, cap. 8, 9, TO, etc) By another law it was ordained that no 
one should be allowed, either for dinner or supper, above three dishes 
in each course, and not above two courses , and it is likewise expressly 
declared, that soused meat is to count as one of these dishes (lo Edw. 
Ill ) It was easy to foresee that such rididulous laws must prove 
ineffectual, and could never be executed. 

The use of the Fiench language m pleadings and public deeds was 
abolished (36 Edw. IIL, cap 15). It may appear strange that the 
nation should so long have worn this badge of conquest, but the king 
and nobility seem never to have become thoroughly English, or to have 
forgotten their French exti action, till Edward’s wars with France gave 
them an antipathy to that nation. Yet still it was long before the use 
of the English tongue came into fashion The first English paper 
which we meet with in Rymer is in the year 1386, dunng the reign of 
Richard 11 .^ There aie Spanish papers in that collection of more 
ancient date (Rymer, vol. vi , p. 554) , and the use of the Latin and 
French still continued. 

We may judge of the ignorance of this age in geography from a 
story told by Robert of Avesbury Pope Clement VI. having, in 1344, 
cieated Lewis of Spain prince of ‘the fortunate islands,’ meaning the 
Canal les, then newly discovered, the English ambassador at Rome 
and his retinue weie seized with alaim that Lewis had been created 
King of England, and they immediately hurried home in order to 
convey this important intelligence. Yet such was the ardour for study 
at this time, that Speed, in his Chronicle, informs us that there were 
then 30,000 students in the University of Oxfoid alone What was the 
occupation of all these young men ? To learn very bad Latin, and 
still worse logic 

In 1364, the commons petitioned that, in consideration of the pre- 
ceding pestilence, such peisons as possessed manors holding of the 
king in chief, and had let different leases without obtaining licences, 
might continue to exercise the same power till the country were become 
more populous (Cotton, p. 97). The commons were sensible that this 

^ Rymer, vol vii , p s®® This paper, by the style, seems to have been dravm by the Scot*' 
and was signed by die wardens of die marches only 
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security of possession was a good rneans for rendering the kingdom 
prosperous and flourishing, yet durst not apply all at once for a greater 
relaxation of their chains. 

There is not a reign among those of the ancient English monarcjis 
which deserves more to be studied than that of Edward III., nor one 
where the domestic transactions will better discover the true genius of 
that kind of mixed government which was then established in England. 
The struggles, with regard to the validity and authority of the Great 
Charter, were now over ; the king was acknowledged to he under some 
limitations; Edward himself was a prince of great capacity, not 
governed by favourites, not led astray by any unruly passion ; sensible 
that nothing could be more essential to his interests than to keep 
on good terms with his people ; yet, on the whole, it appears that the 
government, at best, was only a barbarous monarchy, not regulated by 
any fixed maxims, or bounded by any certain tmdisputed rights, whiclx 
in practice were regularly observed. The king conducted himself by 
one set of principles, the barons by another, the commons by a third, 
the clergy by a fourth. AH these systems of government were opposite 
and incompatible; each of them prevailed in its turn, as incidents 
were favourable to it; a great prince lendered the monarchical power 
predominant, the weakness of a king gave reins to the aristociacy; a 
superstitious age saw the clergy triumphant; the people, for whom 
chiefly government was instituted, and who chiefly deserve consider- 
ation, were the weakest of the w'hole But the commons, little 
obnoxious to any other older, though they sunk under the violence of 
the tempests, silently reared their head in more peaceable times , and 
while the storm was brewing were courted by all sides, and thus 
received still some accession to their privileges, or, at worst, some 
confirmation of them. 

It has been an established opinion that gold coin was not struck till 
this reign ; but there has lately been found proof that it is as ancient 
as Henry III. (Obser. on ancient Statutes, p. 375, 2nd edit). 


CHAPTER XVIL 

RICHARD II. 

Government dunne the minority — Insurrection of the common people* 
— Discontents of the barons — Civil commotions* — Expulsion or exe’> 
cution of the kin^s ministers — Cabals of the Duke of Gloucester * — 
Banishment of Henry ^ Duke of Hereford — Return of Henry — 
General insurrection* — Deposition of the king — His murder* — His 
character* — Miscellaneous transactions during this reign* 

The parliament, which was summoned (a d 1377) soon after the king^s 
accession, was both elected and assembled in tranquillity ; and the 
great change, from a sovereign of consummate wisdom and experience 
to a boy of eleven yeais of age, was not immediately felt by the people. 
The habits of order and obedience which the barons had been taught 
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dunng the long reign of Edward, still influenced them, and the 
authority of the king’s three uncles, the Dukes of Lancaster, York, and 
Gloucester, sufficed to repiess for a time the turbulent spirit to which 
that order, in a weak reign, was so often subject. The dangerous 
ambition too of these princes themselves was checked by the plain and 
undeniable title of Richard, by the declaration of it m^de in parlia- 
ment, and by the affectionate regard which the people boie to the 
memory of his father, and which was naturally transferred to the young 
sovereign upon the throne. The different characters also of these three 
princes rendered them a counterpoise to each other, and it was natural 
,to expect that any dangerous designs which might be formed by one 
brother would meet with opposition from the others Lancaster, whose 
age and experience, and authority under the king, gave him the 
ascendant among them, though his integiity seemed not proof against 
great temptations, was neither of an entei prising spirit, nor of a 
popular and engaging temper Yoik was indolent, inactive, and of 
slender capacity Gloucester was tiubulent, bold, and popular, but 
being the youngest of the family, was lestramed by the power and 
authority of his elder bi others Theie appealed, therefore, no circum- 
stance m the domestic situation of England which might endanger 
the public peace, or should give any immediate appiehensions tio the 
lovers of their count! y 

But as Edwaid, though he had fixed the succession to the crown, 
had taken no caie to establish a plan of government during the 
minority of his giandson, it behoved the parliament to supply this 
defect , and the house of commons distinguished themselves by 
taking the lead on this occasion. This house, which had been rising 
to consideration duiing the w^hole course of the late reign, naturally 
received an accession of power dunng the minority, and as it was 
now becoming a scene of business, the roembeis chose for the first 
lime a speaker, who might preserve order m their debates, and main- 
tain those forms which are requisite in all numerous assemblies 
Peter de la Mare was the man pitched on, the same peison that had 
been imprisoned, and detained m custody by the late king, for his 
freedom of speech m attacking the mistress and the ministers of that 
prince But though this election discovered a spirit of liberty m the 
commons, and was followed by fuither attacks both on these ministers 
and on Alice Pierce (Walsing , p 150), they were still too sensible of 
their great inferiority, to assume at first any immediate share in the 
administration of government, or the caie of the king’s person. They 
were content to apply by petition to the loids for that purpose, and 
desire them, both to appoint a council of nine, who might direct the 
public business, and to choose men of virtuous life and conversation, 
who might inspect the conduct and education of the young prince. 
The lords complied with the first part of this request, and elected the 
Bishops of London, Carlisle, and Salisbury, the Earls of Marche and 
Stafford, Sir Richard de Stafford, Sir Heniy le Scrope, Sir John 
Devereux, and Sir Hugh Segrave, to whom they gave authority for a 
year, to conduct the ordinary course of business (Rymer, vol. vii., p 
t6i). But as to the regulation of the king’s household, they declined 
interposing in an office which, they said, both was invidious m itself, 
and might prove disagieeable to his majesty. 
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The commons, as they acquired more courage, ventured to proceed 
a step further in their applications. They presented a petition, in 
which they prayed the king to check the prevailing custom among 
the barons, of foiming illeg^ confederacies and supporting each other, 
as well as men of inferior rank, m the violations of law and justice. 
They received from the throne a general and an obliging answer to 
this petition ; but another part of their application, that all the great 
officers should, duiing the king^s minority, be appointed by parliament, 
which seemed to require the concurrence of the commons, as well as 
that of the upper house, in the nomination, was not complied with ; 
the lords alone assumed the power of appointing these officers; the 
commons tactitly acquiesced in the choice, and thought that, for the 
present,, they themselves had proceeded a sufficient length, if they but 
advanced! their pretensions, though rejected, of interposing in these 
more important matters of state. 

, On this foot then the government stood. The administration was^ 
conducted entirely in the king's name ; no legency was expressly ap- 
pointed ; the nine counsellors and the great officers, named by the 
peers, did their duty, each m his respective depaitment ; and the 
whole system was for some yeais kept together by the secret authonty 
of th^king's uncle, especially of the Duke of Lancaster, who was in 
reality the regent 

The parliament was dissolved, after the commons had represented 
the necessity of their being re-assembled once in eveiy year, as ap- 
pointed by law; and after having elected two citizens as their tieasurers, 
to receive and disburse the pioduce of two fifteenths and tenths, which 
they had voted to the crown. In the other parliaments called duiing 
the minonty, the commons discover a strong spiiit of freedom, and a 
sense of their own authonty, which, without breeding any disturbance, 
tended to secure then independence, and that of the people.^ 

Edwafd had left his giandson involved in many dangerous wars. 
The pretensions of the Duke of Lancaster to the crown of Castile 
made that kingdom still pei severe in hostilities against England 
Scotland, whose thione was now filled by Robeit Stuart, nephew to 
David Bruce, and the first piince of that family, maintained such 
close connections with Fiance, that wmi uith one ciown almost 
inevitably produced hostilities with the other- The French monarch, 
whose prudent conduct had acquired the siiiname of ‘ wise,' as he had 
aheady baffied all the experience and valour of the two Edwaxds, 

1 In tie fifth year of the hing, ' the commons complained of the government about the king’s 

* person, his court, the excessive number of his servants, of the abuses in the Chanceiy, King’s 

* Uench, Common Pleas, Exchequei, and of giievous oppressions in the country, by the great 

* multitudes of maintainers of quarrels (men linked in confederai-ies together) , who beluved 

* themselves like kings in the country, so as there was very little law or right, and of other 

* things which, they said, were the cause of the late commotions under Wat Tyler ’ Pari Hist , 
xol 1 , V 36s This irregular government, which no king and no house of commons had 
been able to remedy, was the source of the licentiousness of the great, and turbulency of, the 
people, as well as tyranny of the princes If subjects would enjoy liberty, and kings secunty, 
the laws must be executed 

In the ninth of this reign, the commons also discovered an accuracy and apealousy of liberty 
which we should little expect in those rude times, *It was agreed by pailiainent,’ says Cot- 
ton, p 309, ‘ that the subsidy of wools, wool fells, and skins, granted to the king until the time 

* of Midsummer then ensuing, should cease from the sanie time until the feast of St Peter 

* advineniat for that theieby the king should be interrupted for claiming such grant as due.’ 
See also Cotton, p 198 
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was likely to prove a dangerous enemy to a minor king : but his 
genius, which was not naturally enterprising, led him not, at present, 
to give any disturbance to his neighbours; and belaboured besides 
under many difficulties at home, which it was necessary for him to 
surmount before he could think of making conquests in a foreign 
country. England was master of Calais, Boiirdeaux, and Bayonne ; 
had lately acquired possession of Cherbourg from the cession of Iffie 
King of Navarre, and of Brest from that of the Duke of Brittany 
(Rymer, voL vii , p. 190) ; and having thus an easy entrance into 
^ France from every quarter, was able, even in its present situation, to 
gue disturbance to his government Before Charles could remove 
the English from these impoitant posts of France, he died in the 
flower of his age, and left the kingdom to a minor son, who bore 
the name of Charles VI 

Meanwhile the war with France was (AD 1378) carried on in a 
manner somewhat languid, and produced no enteiprise of great lustre 
or renown Sir Hugh Calvery, Governor of Calais, making an inioad 
into Picardy with a detachment of the garnson^ set fire to Boulogne 
(Walsing , p 209) The Duke of Lancaster conducted an army into 
Brittany, but returned without being able to perform anything memo- 
lable. In a subsequent year (a.d. 1380), the Duke of Gloucester 
marched out of Calais with a body of 2000 cavalry, and 8000 infahtry , 
and scrupled not with his small army to enter into the heart of France, 
and to continue his ravages through Picardy, Champaigne, the Brie, 
the Beaussq, the Gatmois, the Oileanois, till he reached his allies m 
the province of Brittany.^ The Duke of Burgundy, at the head of a 
more considerable army, came within sight of him, but the French were 
so overawed by the former successes of the English, that no superiority 
of numbers could tempt them to venture a pitched battle with the 
tioops of that nation. As the Duke of Briltany, soon after the 
ai rival of these succours, formed an accommodation with the court of 
France, this enterprise also proved in the issue unsuccessful, and made 
no durable impiession upon the enemy 

The expenses of these armaments, and the usual want of economy 
attending a minoiity, much exhausted the English treasury, and 
obliged the pailiament, besides making some alterations in the council, 
to impose a new and unusual tax of three groats on every person, 

, male and female, above sixteen years of age; and they ordained that, 
111 levying that tax, the opulent should relieve the poor by an equitable 
compensation. This imposition produced a mutiny, which was singu- 
» lar in its circumstances All history abounds with examples where 
the great tyrannize over the meaner sort ; but here the lowest populace 
lose against their rulers, committed the most cruel ravages upon them, 
and took vengeance for all former oppressions. 

The faint dawn of the arts and of good government in that age had 
(a.d. 1381) excited the minds of the populace, m different states of 
Europe, to wish for a better condition, and to murmur against those 
chains which the laws enacted by the haughty nobility and gent^r 
had so long imposed upon them. The commotions of the people in 
Flanders, the mutiny of the peasants of France, were the natural 

1 Froissard, liv ii , chap 50, 51 . Walsmg , p 239. 
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effects of this growing spirit of independence ; and the report of these 
events being bi ought into England, where personal slavery, as we 
learn from Froissard (liv. ii,, chap. 74), was more general than in any 
other country in Europe, had piepared the minds of the multitude for 
an insurrection. One John Bull also, a seditious preacher, who 
affected low populanty, went about the country, and inculcated on 
his audience the principles of the first origin of mankind from one* 
common stock, their equal right to liberty and to all the goods of 
nature, the tyranny of artificial distinctions, and the abuses which had 
arisen from the degradation of the more considerable part of the 
species, and the aggrandizement of a few insolent rulers ^ These 
doctrines, so agreeable to the populace, and so conformable to ^he 
ideas of primitive equality engraven m the hearts of all men, were 
greedily received by the multitude, and scattered the sparks of that 
sedition, which the present tax raised into a conflagration.® 

The imposition of three groats a head had been farmed ‘out to tax- 
gatherers in each county, who levied the money on the people with 
ngour ; and the clause of making the rich ease their poorer neighbours 
of some share of the burden being so vague and undeterminate, had 
doubtless occasioned many partialities, and made the people more 
sensible of the unequal lot which fortune had assigned them in the 
distriShition of her fa^ouis. The first disoider was laised by a black- 
smith in a village of Essex The tax-gatherers came to this man’s 
shop while he was at work, and they demanded payment for Ins daugh- 
ter whom he asserted to be below the age assigned by the statute. 
One of these fellows ofleied to produce a very indecent proof to the 
contiary, and at the same time laid hold of the maid , which the father 
resenting immediately knocked out the ruffian’s brains with his ham- 
mer The bystanders applauded the action, and exclaimed that it was 
full time for the people to take vengeance on their tyrants, and to vin- 
dicate their native liberty. They immediately flew to arms. The whole 
neighbourhood joined in the sedition ; the flame spread in an instant 
over the county , it soon propagated itself into that of Kent, of Hert- 
ford, Surrey, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. Before 
the government had the least warning of the danger, the disorder had 
grown beyond, control or opposition , the populace had shaken off all 
legard to their former masters, and being headed by the most auda- 
cious and crmimal of their associates, who assumed the feigned names 
of Wat Tyler, Jack Stiaw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which they 
weie fond of denoting their mean origin, they committed everywhere 
the most outrageous violence on such of the gentry or nobihty as had 
the misfoitune to fall into their hands. 

Theniutinous populace, amounting to 100,000 men, assembled (June 12) 
on Blackheath under their leaders, Tyler and Straw , and as the Princess 
of Wales, the king’s mother, returning from a pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
passed through the midst of them, they insulted her attendants ; and 
some of the most insolent among them, to show their purpose of level- 

5 Froissard, hv ii , chap 74 , Walsingham, p 275 

® There were two verses at that time m the mouths of all the common people, which, in spite 
of prejudice, one cannot but regard with some degree of approbation • 

When Adam delved and Eve span, i Where was then the gentleman? 
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ling all mankind, forced kisses from her; but they allowed her to con- 
tinue her journey without attempting any further injury (Froissard, 
liv. 11., chap. 74) They sent a message to the king, who had taken 
shelter m the Tower, and they desired a conference with him Richard 
sailed down the nver in a barge for that purpose ; but on his approach- 
ing the shore, he saw such symptoms of tumult and insolence that he 
put back and returned to that fortress (Ibid , chap. 75). The seditious 
peasants, meanwhile, favoured by the populace of London, had broken 
into the city, had burned the Duke of Lancaster’s palace of the 
Savoy ; cut off the heads of all the gentlemen whom they laid hold of ; 
expressed a particular animosity against the lawyers and attorneys ; 
and pillaged the warehouses of the rich merchants (Ibid., chap 76 ; 
Walsingham, pp. 248, 249). A gieat body of them quarteied them- 
selves at Mile End, and the king, finding no defence in the Tower, 
which was weakly garrisoned and ill supplied with provisions, was 
obliged to go out to them and ask their demands. They required a 
general paidon, the abolition of slavery, freedom of commerce in 
market towns without toll or impost, and a fixed lent on lands instead 
of the services due by villanage. These requests, which though ex- 
tremely reasonable in themselves, the nation was not sufficiently pre- 
pared to receive, and which it wasdangeious to have extoited by violence, 
were hovrever complied with , charters to that purpose were gtanted 
them; and this body immediately dispersed and returned to their 
several homes (Froissaid, hv, 11., ch 77). 

During this transaction, another body of the rebels had broken into 
the Tower; had murdeied Simon Sudbury, the primate and chancellor, 
with Sir Robert Hales, the treasurer, and some other persons of dis- 
tinction, and continued their ravages m the city (Walsingham, pp. 250, 
251). The king passing along Smithfield, very slendeily guarded, met 
with Wat Tyler at the head of these rioters, and entered into a confer- 
ence with him Tyler, having oidered his companions to retire till he 
should give them a signal, after which they were to murder all the com- 
pany except the king himself, whom they were to detain prisoner, feared 
not to come into the midst of the royal retinue. He there behaved 
himself in such a manner that Walwoith, the major of London,’ not 
able to bear his insolence, drew his sword and stiuck him so violent a 
blow as bi ought him to the ground, where he was instantly despatched 
by others of the king’s attendants The mutineeis seeing their leader 
fall prepared themselves for revenge ; and tins whole company, with the 
king himself, had undoubtedly perished on the spot had it not been for 
an extraordinary presence of mind which Richard discovered on the 
occasion. He ordered his company to stop , he advanced alone towards 
the enraged multitude, and accosting them with an affable and intrepid 
countenance, he asked them, ‘ What is the meaning of this disorder, 

‘ my good people ^ Are ye angry that ye have lost your leader? I am 
'your king; I will be your leader.’ The populace, overawed by his 
presence, implicitly followed him ; he led them into the fields to pre- 
vent any disorder which might have arisen by their continuing in the 
city. Being there joined by Sir Robert Knolles and a body of well- 
armed veteran' soldiers who had been secretly drawn together, he 
strictly prohibited that officer from falling on the iioters and committing 
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an undistinguished slaughter upon them, and he peaceably dismissed 
them with the same charters which had been gi anted to their fellows ^ 
Soon after, the nobility and gentry, hearing of the lnng*s danger in 
which they were all involved, flocked to London with their adherents 
and retameis, and Richard took the field at the head of an army 
40,000 strong (Walsingham, p. 267). It then behoved all the rebels 
to* submit ; the charters of enfranchisement and pardon were revoked 
by parliament ; |he low people were reduced to the same slavish con- 
dition as before; and seveial of the ringleaders ]vere severely punished 
for the late disorders Some were even executed without process or 
form of law.^ It was pretended that the intentions of the mutineers 
had been to seize the king’s person, to carry him through England at 
their head, to murder all the nobility, gentry, and lawyers, and even $.11 
the bishops and priests, except the mendicant friars ; to despatch after- 
wards the king himself, and having thus reduced all to a level, to order 
the kingdom at their pleasure (Wmsmgham, p. 265). It is not impos- 
sible but many of them, in the dehnum of their first success, might 
have formed such projects; but of all the evils incident to human 
society, the insurrections of the populace, when not raised and sup- 
ported by persons of higher quality, are the least to be dreaded. The 
mischiefs consequent to an abolition of all rank and distinction, become 
so great that they are immediately felt, and soon bung affairs back to 
their foimer order and arrangement 
A youth of sixteen, (winch was at tins time (A.D 1385) the king’s age), 
who had discovered so much couiage, pi*eseiice of mind, and address, 
and had so dexterously eluded the violence of this tumult, raised 
great expectations in the nation; and it was natuial m hope that 
he would in, the course of his life equal the glories which had so 
uniformly attended his father and his grandfather m all their undei- 
takings. But in proportion as Richard advanced in years, these hopes 
vanished; and liis want of capacity, at least of solid judgment, appeared 
in every enterprise which he attempted. The Scots, sensible of their 
own deficiency m cavalry, had applied to the regency of Charles VI. ; 
and John de Vienne, Admiral of France, had been sent over with a body 
of 1500 men-at-arms to support them m their incuisions against the En- 
glish. The danger was now deemed by the king’s uncles somewhat 
serious, and a numerous army of 60,000 men was levied, and they 
marched into Scotland with Richard himself at their head. The Scots 
did, not pretend to make resistance against so great a force; they 
abandoned without scruple their country to be pillaged and destioyed 
by the enemy ; and when De Vienne expressed his surprise at this 
plan of operations, they told him that all then cattle was driven into 
the forests and fastnesses; that their houses and other goods weie of 
small value ; and that they well knew how to compensate any losses 
which they might sustain in that»respect by making an incursion into 
England. Accordingly, when Richard entered Scotland by Berwick 
and the east coast, the* Scots, to the number of 30,000 men, attended 
by the French, entered the borders of England by the west, and carry- 
ing their*ravages through Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, 
collected a rich booty and then returned in tranquillity to their own ^ 

1 FroibSjirdt vol, ai , clinp 77 ; ’Wahinjsf'ham, p 253 , Knyghton, p. 2637. A 

> 5 Rich,. 11 ., cap, ult , quoted m Observ on Ancient Statutes, p, 26a. ^ 
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country Richard meanwhile advanced towards Edinburgh, and de- 
stroyed in his way all the towns and villages on each side of him. He 
reduced that city to ashes, he treated in the same manner Perth, 
Dundee, and other places in the low countnes; but when he was 
advised to march towards the west coast to await there the return of 
the enemy, and to take revenge on them for their devastations, his 
impatience to return to England and enjoy his usual pleasures and 
amusements outweighed every consideration, and he led back his 
army without effecting anything by all these mighty preparations. The 
Scots soon after, finding the heavy bodies of French cavalry very use- 
less in that desultory kind of war to which they confined themselves, 
treated their allies so ill that the French returned home much dis- 
gusted with the country and with the manners of its inhabitants ^ And 
the English, though they regretted the indolence and levity of their 
king, saw themselves for the future secured against any dangerous in- 
vasion from that quarter 

But It was so material an mteiest of the French court to wrest 
the seapoit towns fiom the hands of their enemy, that they re- 
solved to attempt it by some other expedient, and found no means 
so likely as an invasion of England itself They (a.d. 1386) collected 
a great fleet and army at Sluise , for the Flemings were now in alliance 
with them all the nobility of France were engaged in this enterpnse; 
the English were kept in alarm , great pieparations were made for the 
reception of the invaders; and though the dispersion of French ships 
by a storm, and the taking of many of them by the English, before 
the embarkation of the tioops, freed the kingdom from the present 
danger, the king and council weie fully sensible that this penlous 
situation might every moment return upon them ^ 

There were two circumstances, chiefly, which engaged the French 
at this time to think of such attempts The one was the absence of 
the Duke of Lancaster, who had carried into Spain the flower of the 
English military force, m prosecution of his vain claim to the crown 
of Castile , an enterprise in which, after some promising success, he 
was finally disappointed the other was, the violent dissensions and 
disorders which had taken place in the English government 

The subjection in which Richard was held by his uncles, particu- 
larly by the Duke of Gloucester, a piince of ambition and genius, 
though It was not unsuitable to his years and slender capacity, was 
extremely disagreeable to his violent temper; and he soon attempted 
to shake off the yoke imposed upon him. Robert de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, a young man of noble family, of an agreeable figure, but of 
dissolute manners, had acquired an entire ascendant over him, and 
governed him with an absolute authority The king set so little bounds 
to his affection, that he first created his favourite Marquis of Dublin, 
a title before unknown in England, then Duke of Ireland ; and trans- 
ferred to him by patent, which was confirmed in parliament, the entire 
sovereignty for life of that island ® He gave him m marriage his cousin- 
german the daughter of Ingelram de Couci, Earl of Bedford, but 

1 Froissard, liv n , chap 149, 150, etc , liv ui , chap 52 , ‘Walsingham, pp, 316, 317. • 

* Froissard, liv, iii , chap 41, S2 . WaKingham, pp 32a, 323 

* Cotton, pp 310, 311 , Cox’s liist of Ireland, p 129 , Walsingham, p, 324. * 
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soon ifter he permitted him to repudiate that lady, though of an un- 
exceptionable character, and to marry a foreigner, a Bohemian, with 
whom he had become enamoured (Walsingham, p 328), These public 
declarations of attachment turned the attention of the whole court 
towards the mmion . all favours passed through his hands ; access to 
the king could only be , obtained by his mediation; and Richard 
seemed to take no pleasure in royal authority, but so far as it enabled 
him to load with titles and dignities this object of his affections. 

The jealousy of power immediately produced an animosity between 
the minion and his creatuies on the one hand, and the pnnces of the 
blood and chief nobility on the other; and the usual complaints 
against the insolence of favourites were loudly echoed, and greedily 
received, in every part of the kingdom Mowbray, Earl of Notting- 
ham, the mareschal, Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, Piercy, Earl of North- 
umberland, Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
.-^rck, were all connected with each other, and with the princes, by 
friendship or alliance, and still more by their common antipathy to 
tho^e who had eclipsed them m the king's favour and confidence. 
No longer kept in awe by the personal chaiacter of the prinqe, they 
scorned to submit to his ministers ; and the method which they took 
to redress the grievances complained of well suited the violence of the 
age, and proves the despeiate extremities to which every opposition 
was sure to be instantly earned. 

Michael de la Pole, the piesent chancellor, and lately created Eail 
of Suffolk, was the son of an eminent merchant ; but had nsen by his 
abilities and valour duiing the wars of Edward IIL, had acquired the 
friendship of that monarch, and was esteemed the person of gieatest 
experience and capacity among those who w’eie attached to the Duke 
of Ireland and the king’s seciet council The Duke of Gloucester, 
who had the house of commons at his devotion, impelled them to 
exeicise that power which they seem hist to have assumed against 
Lord Latimer during the declining yeais of the late king; and an im- 
peachment against the chancelloi was earned up by them to the house 
of peers, which was no less at his devotion. The king foresaw the 
tempest prepaimg against him and his ministers After attempting 
in vain to rouse the Londoners to his defence, he withdrew from par- 
liament, and retiied with his court to Eltham. The parliament sent a 
deputation, inviting him to return, and threatening that if he, peisisled 
in absenting himself, they would immediately dissolve, and"' leave the 
nation, though at that time m imminent danger of a French invasion, 
w'lthout any support or supply for its defence. At the same time, a 
member was encouraged to call for the record, containing the parlia- 
mentary deposition of Edward II., a plain intimation of the fate which 
Richaid, if he continued refractoiy, had leason to expect from them. 
The king, finding himself unable to resist, was content to stipulate, 
that, except finishing the piesent impeachment against Suffolk, no 
attack should be made upon any other of his ministers , and on that 
condition he returned to the pailiament.^ 

1 Knygliton, p 3715, etc The same author, p s 6 So, tells us that the Icing, in return to t^ie 
message, said that he would not, for their desire, remove the meanest scullion from his kitchen 
ThiJb anthor also tells us that the king §ai<? to me commissioners, when they harangued, him. 
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Nothing can prove more fully the innocence of Suffolk, thin the 
fnvolousness of the ciimes which his enemies, m the present plenitude 
of their power, thought proper to object against him (Cotton, p. 315 ; 
Knyghton, p. 2683). It was alleged that, being chancellor, and obliged 
by his oath to consult the king^s profit, he had purchased lands of the 
crown below their true value ; that he had exchanged with the king 
a perpetual annuity of 400 marks a year, which he mhented from his 
father, and which was assigned upon the customs of the port of Hull 
for lands of an equal mcpme ; that having obtained for his son the 
pnory of St. Anthony, which was formerly possessed by a Frenchman, 
an enemy, and a schismatic, and a new prior being at the same time 
named by the Pope, he had refused to admit this person, whose title 
was not legal, till he made a composition with his son, and agreed to 
pay him a hundred pounds a year from the income of the benefice ; 
that he had purchased from one Tydeman, of Limborch, an old and 
forfeited annuity of fifty pounds a year upon the crown, and had 
engaged the king to admit that bad debt , and that, when created Earl 
of Suffolk, he had obtained a grant of 500/ a year to support the 
dignity of that title ^ Even the pi oof of these articles, frivolous as 
they are, was found very deficient upon the tnal It appeared that 
Suffolk had made no pui chase fiom the crown while he was chancellor, 
and that all his baigams of that kind were macie before he was ad- 
vanced to that dignity (Cotton, p 315)* It is almost needless to add, 
that he was condemned notwithstanding his defence, and that he was 
deprived of his office. 

Gloucester and his associates observed their stipulation with the 
king, and attacked no more of his ministers , but they immediately 
attacked himself and his loyal dignity, and framed a commission after 
the model of those which had been attempted almost in every reign 
since that of Richaid I., and which had always been attended with 
extreme confusion - By this commission, which was ratified by par- 
liament, a council of fourteen persons was appointed, all of Gloucester’s 
faction, except Nevil, Archbishop of York ; the sovereign power was 
transfer! ed to these men fora twelvemonth, the king, who had now 
leached the twenty-fiist year of his age, was in reality dethroned; the 
aristocracy was lendered supieme; and though the term of the com- 
mission was limited, it easy to foresee that the intentions of the 
paity were to render i^fcrpetual, and that power would with great 
difficulty hh wrested frdrplhose grasping hands to which it was once 

that he saw his subjects were rebellious, and his best way would be to call in the King of 
France to his aid. But it is plain that all these speeches were either intended by Knyghtoix 
merely as an ornament to his history, or are false For (i) when the five lords accuse the kmg*s 
ministers in the next parliament, and impute to them every rash action of the king, they 
speak nothing of these replies which are so obnoxious, were so recent, and are pretended to 
have been so public (a) The king, so far from having any connection at that time with 
France, was threatened with a dangerous invasion from that kingdom This stpry seems to 
have been taken from the reproaches afterwards thrown out against him, and to have been 
transferred by the historians, to this time, to which they cannot be applied. 

i It IS probable that the Earl of Suffolk was not nCh, nor able to support the dignity without 
the bounty of the crown. For his father, Michael de la Pole, though a great merchant, had 
been ruined by lending money to the late king Cotton, p 194 We may remark that the 
Dukes of Gloucester and York, though vastly rich, received at the same time each of them a 
thousand pounds a year, to support their dignity Rymer, vol, vu , p. 481 , Cotton, p, 310, 

* Knyghton, p adS6 , Statutej. at Large, xo Rich. II., chap u 
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committed Richard, however,, was obliged to submit; he signed the 
commission, which violence had extorted from him; he took an oath 
never to infunge it; and though at the end of the session he publicly 
entered a protest, that the prerogatives, of the crown, notwithstanding 
his late concession, should still be deemed entire and unimpaired 
(Cotton^ p. 5 i 3 ), the new comitiissioners, without legarding this declara-* 
tion, proceeded to the exercise of their authority. 

The- king, thus (a.d. 1387) dispossessed of loyal power, was soon 
sensible of the contempt into which he had fallen. His favourites and 
ministsers^ who were as yet allowed to remain about his person, failed 
not to aggravate the injury, which, without any dement on his part, 
had^ been offered to him And his eager temper was of itself suf- 
ficiently inclined to seek the means, both of recovering his authority, 
and of revenging himself on those who had invaded it As the House 
of Commons appeared now of weight in the constitution, he secretly 
|ried some expedients for procuimg a favourable election: he sounded 
some of the sheriffs, who being at that time both the returning officers 
and, magistrates of great power in the counties, had. natu;^ly con- 
siderable influence in elections^ But as most of them nad been 
appointed by his uncles, either during his minority, or durmg the 
coarse of the present commission, he found them in general averse 
to his enterprise. The sentiments and inclinations of the judges were 
more favourable to him. He met, at Nottingham, Sir Robeit Tresilian, 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench, Su Robert Belknappe, chief-justice 
of the Common Pleas, Sir John Cary, chief baron of the Exchequer, 
Holt, Fulthorpe, and Bourg, infenor justices, and Locton, serjeant»at- 
law; and he proposed to them some queries, which these lawyers, 
either from the influence of his authority or of reason, » made no 
scruple of answering m the way he desiied They declared that the 
late commission was derogatory to the royalty and prerogative of the 
king; that those who procuied it, or advised the king to consent to it, 
were punishable with death; that those who necessitated and com- 
pelled him were guilty of treason, that those were equally criminal 
who should persevere in maintaining it ; that the king has the right of 
dissolving parliaments at pleasux-e, that the parliament, while it sits, 
must first proceed upon the king’s business ; and that this assembly 
cannot, without his consent, impeach any of his ministers and judges 
(Knyghton, p. 2694; Ypod. Neust, p. 541). Even according to our 
present strict maxims with regard to law and the royal prerogative, all 
these determinations, except the two last, appear justifiable : and as. 
the great privileges of the commons, particularly that of impeach- 
ment, were hitherto new, and supported by few precedents, there want 
not plausible reasons to justify these opinions of the judges,^ They 

3 - In the preamble to $ Hen IV , cap vn , it is implied that the sheriffs m a manner ap- 
pointed the members of the House of Commons not only in this parliament but in many others 

® The parliament in 1341 exacted of Ed III. that, on the third day of every session, the 
king should resume all the great offices, and that the ministers should then answer to any 
accusation that should be brought against them. Which plainly implies that, while ministers, 
they could not be accused or impeached m parliament Hen IV told the Commons, that 
the usage of parliament required them first to go through the king's business m granting sup- 
plies, which order the king intended not to alter. Pari Hist., vol. n., p. 65 , Upon the 
whole, It must be allowed, that, according to ancient practice and pnnciples, there are, at 
least, plausible grounds for all these opimons of the judges* It must be remarked, that this^ 
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signed therefore their answer to the king^s quenes before the Arch- 
bishops of York and Dublin, the Bishops of Durham, Chichester, and 
Bangor, the Duke of Ireland, the Earl of Sulfolk, and two other 
councellors of inferior quality. 

The Duke of Gloucester and his adherents soon got intelligence of 
this secret consultation, and were naturally very much alaimed at it 
They saw the king^s intentions ; and they determined to prevent the 
execution of them. As soon as he came to London, which they knew 
was well disposed to their party, they secretly assembled their forces, 
and appeared m arms at Haringay Park, near Highgate, with a power 
which Richard and his ministers were not able to resist. They sent 
him a message by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Lords Lovel, 
Cobham, and Devereux, and demanded that the persons who had 
seduced him by their pernicious counsel, and were traitors both to him 
and to the kingdom, should be delivered up to them. A few days after- 
waids they appeared m his presence, armed and attended with armed 
followeis ; and they accused, by name, the Aichbishop of Yoik, the 
Duke of Ireland, the Eail of Suffolk, Sir Robeit Tresilian, and Sir 
Nicholas Biembre, as public and dangeious enemies to the state. 
They threw down their gauntlets before the king, and fiercely offered 
to maintain the truth of their chaige by duel. The peisons accused, 
and all the other obnoxious ministers, had withdrawn or had con- 
cealed themselves. 

The Duke of li eland fled to Cheshiie, and levied some forces, with 
which he advanced to relieve the king from the violence of the nobles. 
Gloucester encountered him in Oxfordshire with much superior forces ; 
I'outed him, dispersed his followers, and obliged him to fly into the 
Low Countiies, where he died m exile a few years after. The lords 
then (a.D. 1388, Feb. 3rd) appeared at London with an anny of 40,000 
men ; and having obliged the king to summon a parliament, winch was 
entuely at their devotion, they had full power, by obseiving a few legal 
forms, to take vengeance on all their enemies. Five great peeis, men 
whose combined power was able at any time to shake the throne, the 
Duke of Gloucester, the king’s uncle; the Earl of Derby, son of the 
Duke of Lancaster; the Earl of Arundel, the Earl of Waiwick, and 
the Earl of Nottingham, mareschal of England, entered before the 
pailiament an accusation or appeal, as it was called, against the five 
counsellors, whom they had already accused before the king. The par- 
liament, who ought to have been judges, were not ashamed to impose 
\n oath on all their members, by which they bound themselves to live 
and die with the lords appellants, and to defend them against all oppo- 
sition with their lives and foi tunes (Cotton, p. 322). 

The other proceedings were well suited to the violence and iniquity 
of the times. A charge, consisting of thirty-mne articles, was deli- 
vered in by the appellants ; and as^ none of the accused counsellors 
except Sir Nicholas Brembre was in custody, the rest were cited to 
appear; and upon their absenting themselves, the house of peers, after 

affirmation of Hen» IV. was deliberately after consultingr the house of peers, who were 

much better acquainted with the usage of parliament than the ignorant commons, And it has 
the greater authonty, because Hen. IV had made this very pjincipl© a considerable article of 
charge againsflus predecessor, and that a very few years hefote So dl grounded were most 
of the imputauons thrown on the unhappy Kichard. 
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a very short interval, without heaiing a witness, vvithout examining a 
fact, or deliberating on one point of law, declared them guilty of high 
treason. Sir Nicholas Brembre, who was produced in court, had the 
appearance, and but the appearance, of a trial : the peers, though they 
were not by law his proper judges, pronounced, m a very summary 
manner, sentence of death upon him ; and he was executed, together 
with Sir Robert Tresilian, who had been discovered and was taken m 
the interval 

It would be tedious to recite the whole charge delivered in against 
the five counsellors j which is to be met with in several collections.^ 
It IS sufficient to observe, in general, that if we reason upon the sup- 
position, which is the tiue one, that the royal prerogative was invaded 
by the commission extorted by the Duke of Gloucester and his asso- 
ciates, and that the king’s person ws afterwards detained in custody 
by rebels, many of the articles will appear, not only to imply no crime 
in the Duke of Ireland and the ministers, but to ascribe to them 
actions which were laudable, and which they were bound by their 
allegiance to perform* The few articles impeaching the conduct of 
these ministers before that commission, which subverted the constitu- 
tion, and annihilated all justice and legal authority, are vague and 
general, such as their engrossing the king’s favour, keeping his barons 
at a distance from him, obtaining umeasonable grants for themselves 
or their creatines, and dissipating the public ti ensure by useless ex- 
penses No violence is objected to them, no paiticular illegal act; ^ 
no breach of any statute; and their administration may therefore be 
concluded to have been so far innocent and inoffensive All the dis- 
orders indeed seem to have proceeded, not from any violation of the 
laws, or any ministeiial tyranny, but ineiely from a nvalship of power, 
which the Duke of Gloucester and the great nobility, agreeably to the 
genius of the times, earned to the utmost extremity against their oppo- 
nents, without regard to reason, justice, oi humanity. 

But these weie not the only deeds of violence committed during the 
triumph of the party. All the other judges, who had signed the extra- 
judicial opinions at Nottingham, weie condemned to death, and were, 
as a grace or favour, banished to Ii eland, though they pleaded the 
fear of their lives, and the menaces of the king’s ministers as their 
excuse. Lord Beachamp of Holt, Sir James Berners, and John Salis- 
bury, were also tried and condemned for high treason, meiely because 
they had attemped to defeat the late commission ;■ but the life of the 
latter was spared. The fate of Sir Simon Burley was more severe: 
this gentleman was much beloved for his personal merit, had dis- 


^ Knyghton, p 3715 , Tyrrel, vol iii , part a, p 919, from the records. Pari. Hist., vol. 1 , 
P 4 ^ 4 * 

* We must except the lath article, which accuses Brembre of having cut off the heads of 
twenty-two prisoners, confined for felony or debt, without warrant or process of law But, 
a"? It IS not conceivable what interest Brembie could have to treat these felons and debtors in 
such a manner, we may presume that the fact is either false or misrepresented It was m 
these men’s power to say anything against the persons accused No defence or apology was 
admitted All was lawless will and pleasure They are also accused of designs to murder the 
bids But these accusations either are general, or destroy one another Sometimes, as m 
article xsth, they intend to murder them by means of the mayor and city of London. Some- 
times, as in article s8th, by trial and false inquests, sometimes, as in article 28th, by means 
■frf the King of France, who was to receive Calais for his pains 
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tinguished himself by many honourable actions,^ was created knight 
of the garter, and had been appointed governor to Richard, by the 
choice of the late king and of the Black Prince ; he had attended his 
master from the earliest infancy of that prince, and had ever remained 
extremely attached to him ; yet all these considerations could not save 
him from falling a victim to GloucestePs vengeance This execution, 
more than all the others, made a deep impression on the mind of 
Richard : his queen too (for he was already married to the sister of the 
Emperor Wmcesleaus, King of Bohemia) interested herself in behalf 
of Burley; she remained three hours on her knees before the Duke 
of Gloucester^ pleading for that gentleman's life , but though she was 
become extremely popular by her amiable qualities, which had acquired 
her the appellation of ‘ The good queen Ann,' her petition was sternly 
rejected by the inexorable tyrant 

The parliament concluded this violent scene by a declaration that 
none of the articles, decided on these tiials to be tieason, should ever 
afterwards be drawn into piecedent by the judges, who were still to 
consider the statute of the twenty-fifth of Edwaid as the rule of their 
decisicms The House of Loids seem not, at that time, to have known 
or acknowledged the piinciplc, that they themselves were bound, in 
their judicial capacity, to follow the lules which they, in conjunction 
with the king and commons, had established m their legislative,* It 
was also enacted, that every one should swear to the perpetual main- 
tenance and support of ihe foi feitures and attainders, and of all the 
other acts passed dunng this pailiament The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury added the penalty of excommunication, as a further security to 
these \ lolent transactions 

It might naturally be expected, that the king, being (a d 1389) reduced 
to such slavery by the combination of the princes and chief nobility, 
and having appeared so unable to defend his servants from the cruel 
effects of their resentment, would long remain m subjection to them ; 
and. never would recover the royal power, without the most violent 
struggles and convulsions, but the event proved contrary. In less 
than a twelvemonth, Richaid, who was in his twenty-third year, declared 

1 At least this is the character given of him hy Froissard, liv ii , who knew him personally. 
Walsingham, p, 334, gives a very different character of him , but he is a wnter somewhat 
passionate and partial , and the choice made of this gentleman by Edw HI and the Black 
Prince for the education of Richard, makes the character given him by Froissard much more 
probable 

* In general, the parliament in those days never paid a proper regard to Edward's statute 
of treasons, though one of the most advantageous laws foi the subject that has e^ er been 
enacted In the y th of the king, the Dukes ot Lancaster and Gloucester complain to Richard, 
that Sir Thomas Talbot, with others of his adherents, conspired the death of the said dukes* in 
divers parts of Cheshire, as the same was confessed and well known , and praying that the par- 
liament msy judge of the fault Whereupon the king and the lords in the parliament judged 
the same fact to be open and high treason , and hereupon they award two writs, the one to the 
sheriff of York, and the other to the sheriff of Derby, to take the body of the said Sir Thomas, 
returnable in the King's Bench in the month of Easter then ensuing And open proclamation 
was made m Westminster Hall, that upon the sheriff’s return, and at the next coming in of the 
said Sir Thomas, the said Thomas should be convicted of treason, and incur the loss and pain 
of the same , and all such as should receive him, after the proclamation, should incur the same 
loss and pain Cotton, p 334 It is to be observed, that this extraordinary judgment was 
passed in a time of tranquillity Though the statute itself of Edw III reserves a power to the 
parliament to declare any new species of treason, it is not to be supposed that this power was 
reserved to the House of Lords alone, or that men were to be judged by a law ex post facto 
At least, if such be the meaning of the clause, it may be afibrmed that men were, at that time, 
very ignorant of the first principles of law and justice 
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m council, that as he had now attained the full age which entitled him 
to govern by his own authoiityhis kingdom and household, he resolved 
to exercise his right of sovereignty ; and when no one ventured to con- 
tradict so reasonable an intention, he deprived Fitz-Alan, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, of the dignity of chancellor, and bestowed that high 
office on ’William of Wickham, Bishop of Winchester; the Bishop of 
^Hereford was displaced from the office of treasurer, the Earl of Arundel 
'firom that of admiral ; even the Duke of Gloucester and the Earl of 
Warwick were removed for a time from the council ; and no opposition 
was made to these great changes. The histoiy of this reign is impci- 
Tect, and little to be depended on , except where it is supported by 
public records; and it is not easy for us to assign the reason of this 
unexpected event. Perhaps some secret animosities, naturally to be 
expected in that situation, had ciept in among the great men, and » 
iiad enabled the king to recover his authority. Perhaps the violence of 
idieir former proceedings had lost them the affections of the people, 
'who soon repent of any cruel extremities to which they are carried by 
their leaders. However this may be, Richard exercised with modcia- 
tion the authority which he had resumed. He seemed to be entiicly 
reconciled to his uncles (Dugdale, vol. li., p 170) and the other gieat 
men, of whom he had so much leason to complain, he never attempted 
to recall from banishment the Duke of Ii eland, whom he found so 
obnoxious to them; he confirmed, by pioclamation, the geneial paidoii 
which the pailiament had passed for all offences , and he courted the 
affections of the people, by voluntanly remitting some subsidies which 
had been granted him ; a remaikable and almost singular instance of 
such genciosity. 

After this composure of domestic differences, and this restoration of 
the government to its natuial state, there passes an interval of eight 
years, which affords not many remarkable events. The Duke of Lan- 
caster returned from Spain, having resigned to his rival all pretensions 
to the crown of Castile upon payment of a large sum of money 
(Knyghton, p. 2677; Walsingham, p. 342), and having married his 
daughter, Philippa, to the King of Portugal. The authoiity of tins 
prince served to counterbalance that of the Duke of Gloucester, and 
secured the power of Richard, who paid great court to Ins eldest uncle 
by whom he had never been offended, and whom he found more mode- 
rate in his tcmpei than the younger. He made a cession to him for 
life of the Duchy of Guienne (Rymcr, vol vii., p. 659), which the incli- 
nations and changeable humour of the Gascons had restored to the 
English government; but as they remonstiated loudly against tins 
deed, it was finally, with the Duke’s consent, 1 evoked by Richaid (Ibid., 
p 68 7). There happened an incident which produced a dissension 
between Lancaster and his two biotheis. After the death of the 
Spanish princess, he espoused Catherine Swinefoid, daughter of a 
private knight of Hainault, by whose alliance York and Gloucester 
thought the dignity of their family much injuied; but the king gratified 
his uncle, by passing in parliament a charter of legitimation to the 
children whom that lady had borne him before mariiage, and by creating 
the eldest Eail of Somerset (Cotton, p 365 , Walsing , p. 352). 

The wars, meanwhile, which Richard had inherited with his crown, 
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still continued ; though interrupted by frequent truces, according to the 
practice of that age, and conducted with httle vigour, by reason of the 
weakness of all parties. The French war was scarcely heard of ; the 
tranquillity of the northern borders was only interrupted by one inroad 
of the Scots, which proceeded more from a nvalsbip between the two 
martial families of Piercyand Douglas, than from any national quarrel; 
a fierce battle or skirmish was fought at Otterbome (15th August, 1388), 
in which young Piercy, surnamed ‘ Hotspur,’ from his impetuous valour, 
was taken prisoner, and Douglas slain ; and the -victory remained un- 
decided.^ Some insurrections of the Irish obliged the king to make 
an expedition into that country, which he reduced to obedience , and 
he recovered, in some degree, by this enterprise, his character of 
courage, which had suffered a little by the inactivity of his reign. At 
last (a.D 1396) the English and Fiench courts began to think in earnest 
of a lasting peace, but found it so difficult to adjust their opposite 
pretensions, that they were content to establish a truce of twenty-five 
years (Ryiner, vol vii , p 820) , Brest and Cheibouig w cie restored, the 
former to the Duke of Brittany, the latter to the King of Navarre; 
both parties weie left in possession of all the other places which they 
held at the time of concluding the truce; and to render the amity 
between the two crowns moie duiable, Richard, who was now a widower, 
was affianced to Isabella, the daughter of Charles (Ibid , p 81 1). This 
princess was only seven years of age ; but the king agreed to so unequal 
a match, chiefly that he might fortify himself by this alliance, against 
the enterprises of his uncles, and the incurable turbulence as -well as 
inconstancy of his baions. 

The administration of the king, though it was not, in this interval, 
sullied by any unpopular act, except the seizing of the charter of London 
(Ibid., p. 727; Walsingham, p. 347), which was soon after restored, 
tended not much to coiroborate his authoiity; and his personal 
character brought him into contempt, even while his public government 
appeared, in a good measure, unexceptionable. Indolent, profuse, 
addicted to low pleasures , he spent his whole time in feasting and 
jollity, and dissipated, in idle show, or in bounties to favourites of no 
reputation, that levenue which the people expected to see him employ 
in enteipnses directed to‘ public honour and advantage He forgot his 
rank by admitting all men to his familiarity, and he was not sensible, 
that their acquaintance with the qualities of his mind was not able to 
impress them with the respect which he neglected to pieserve from his 
birth and station. The Earls of Kent and Huntingdon, his half 
brothers, were his chief confidants and favourites ; and though he never 
devoted himself to them with so profuse an affection as that with which 
he had formerly been attached to the Duke of Ireland, it was easy for 
men to see that every grace passed through their hands, and that the 
king had rendered himself a mere cypher m the government The 
, small regard which the public bore to the person of the king disposed 
them to murmur against his administration, and to receive, with 
greedy ears, every complaint which the discontented or ambitious 
grandees suggested to them. 

Gloucester soon perceived the advantages which this dissolute con- 
^ Froissard, Uv. iu., chap. 124, las, ia6, Walsmgham, p 353 
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duct gave him | and finding that both resei^tment and jealousy on the 
part of his nephew still pi evented him from acquiring any ascendant 
over that prince, he determined to cultivate his popularity with the 
nation, and to revenge himself on those who eclipsed him in favour 
and authority. He seldom appeared at court or in council; he never 
declared his opinion, but in order^ to disapprove of the measures em- 
braced by the king and his favourites, and he coin ted the friendship 
of eveiyman, whom disappointment or private resentment had rendered 
an enemy to the administration. The long truce with France was 
unpopular with the English, who breathed nothing but war against that 
hostile nation ; and Gloucester took care to encourage all the vulgar 
prejudices which prevailed on this subject Forgetting the misfortunes 
which attended the English arms dining the later years of Edward, he 
made an invidious comparison between the glories of that reign and 
the inactivity of the present, and he lamented that Richard should 
have degenerated so much from the heroic virtues by which his father 
and his grandfather were distinguished. The military men were in- 
flamed with a desire of war, when they heard him talk of the signal 
victories formerly obtained, and of the easy prey which might be made 
of French riches by the superior valour of the English; the populace 
readily embraced the same sentiments ; and all men exclaimed that 
this prince, whose counsels were so much neglected, was the true sup- 
port of English honour, and alone able to raise the nation to its fonner 
power and splendoui. His great abilities, his popular manners, his 
princely extraction, his immense nches, his high office of constable 
(Rymer, voL vii., p. 152), all these advantages, not a little assisted by 
his want of couit-favour, gave him a mighty authonty m the kingdom, 
and rendered him formidable to Richai d and Ins ministers. 

Froissard (liv. iv., chap. 86), a contemporary writer and very im- 
partial, but whose ciedit is somewhat impaired by his want of exactness 
in material facts, ascribes to the Duke of Gloucester more desperate 
views, and such as weie totally incompatible with the government and 
domestic tranquillity of the nation. According to that historian, he 
proposed to his nephew, Roger Moi timer, Earl of Maich, whom 
Richard had declaied his successor, to give him immediate possession 
of the throne, by the deposition of a piince so unworthy of power and 
authority; and when Mortimer declined the project, he resolved to 
make a partition of the kingdom between himself, Ins two brothers, 
and the Earl of Arundel, and entnely to dispossess Richard of the 
crown. The king, it is said, being infoimed of these designs, saw that 
either his own rum or that of Gloucester was inevitable ; and he resolved, 
by a hasty blow, to prevent the execution of such destructive projects. 
This IS certain, that Gloucestei,by his own confession, had often affected 
to speak contemptuously of the king^s peison and government; had 
deliberated concerning the lawfulness of throwing off allegiance to 
him ; and had even borne part in a secret conference, where his depo- 
sition was proposed, and talked of, and determined;^ but it is reason- 
able to think that his schemes were not so far advanced as to make 

1 Cotton, p, 378 , Tyrrel, vol m , part a, p. 97a, from the records , Pari. Hist., vol. i , p. 
473. That this confession was genuine, and obtained without violence, may he entirely 
depended on* Judge Rickhill, who brought it over from Calais, was tried on that account, and 
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him resolve on putting them immediately in execution. The danger, 
probably, was still too distant to render a desperate remedy entirely 
necessary for the security of government 

But whatever opinion we may form of the danger arising from 
Gloucester's conspiracies, his aveision to the French truce and Sliance 
was public and avowed, and that court, which had now a great influ- 
ence over the king, pushed him to provide for his own safety, by 
punishing the traitorous designs of his uncle The resentment against 
ins former acts of violence revived ; the sense of his refractory and un- 
compliant behaviour was still recent , and a man, whose ambition had 
once usurped loyal authority, and who had murdered all the faithful 
servants of the king, was thought capable, on a favourable opportunity, 
of renewing the same criminal enterprises. The king's precipitate 
temper admitted of no deliberation , he oider Gloucester to be unex- 
pectedly arrested , to be hurried on board a ship which was lying in 
the river; and to be carried over to Calais, where alone, by reason 
of his numerous partisans, he could safely be detained in custody 
^Froissard, hv. iv , chap. 90 , Walsing , p 354) The Fails of Arundel 
and Warwick w^eie seized at the same time The malcontents so sud- 
denly deprived of their leaders, weie astonished and overawed, and 
the concurrence of the Dukes of Lancaster and Yoik in those measures, 
together with the Earls of Derby and Rutland, the eldest sons of these 
powerful princes (Rymer, voL viii , p. 7), bereaved them of all pos- 
sibility of resistance. 

A parliament was immediately summoned at Westminster; and the 
king doubted not to And the peers, and still more the commons, very 
compliant with his will. This house had in a former parliament given 
him very sensible proofs of their attachment,' and the present sup- 
pression of Gloucester's party made him still more assured of a favour- 
able election. As a further expedient for that purpose, he is also said 
to have employed the influence of the sheriffs; a practice which, though 
not unusual, gave umbrage, but which the established authority of that 
assembly rendered afterw'ards still more familiar to the nation. Ac- 
cordingly the parliament passed whatever acts the king w^as pleased to 
dictate to them ^ They annulled for ever the commission which usurped 
upon the royal authority, and they declared it treasonable to attempt, 

acquitted in the first oarharaent of Hen IV when Cloucester’s p.nrty was prevalent His 
acquittal, notwithstanding his innocence, may even appear marvellous, considering thb times. 
Cotton, p 393 

1 In the preceding parliament the commons had shown a di-sposition very complaisant to the 
Icing , yet there happened an incident in their proceedings which is curious, and shows us the 
state of the House during that period, Ihe members were either country gentlemen or mer- 
chants, who were assembled for a few days, and were entirely unacquainted with business , 
so that it was easy to lead them astray, and draw them into votes and resolutions very different 
fiom their intention. Some petitions concerning the state of the nation were voted, in which, 
among other things, the house recommended frugality to the king, and for that purpose, 
desired that the court should not be so much frequented, as formerly, by bishops and ladies, 
1 he king was displeased with this freedom The commons very humbly craved pardon He 
was not satisfied unless they would name the mover of the petition It happened to be one 
Haxey, whom the parliament, in order to make atonement, condemned for this offence, to die 
the death of a traitor But the king, at the desire of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
prelates, pardoned him When a parliament, in those times, not agitated by any faction, and 
being at entire freedom, could be guilty of such monstrous extravagance, it is easy to judge 
what might be expected from them m more trying situations Cotton, p 361, 362 

* The nobles brought numerous retainers with them to give them security, as we are told hy 
Walsingham, p 354 The king had only a few Cheshire men for his guard. 
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in any future period, the revival of any similar commission (Statutes at 
Large, 2t Rich. IL). They abrogated all the acts which attainted the 
king’s ministers, and which that parliament who passed them, and the 
whole nation, had sworn inviolably to maintain \ and they declared the 
general pardon then granted to be invalid, as extorted by force, and 
never ratified by the free consent of the king. Though Richard, after 
he resumed the government, and lay no longer under constraint, had 
voluntanly, by proclamation, confirmed that general indemnity; this 
circumstance seemed not, in their eyes, to merit any consideiation. 
Even a particular pardon granted six years after to the Earl of Arundel, 
was annullled by parliament, on pietence that it had been procured by 
surprise, and that the king was not then fully apprized of the degree of 
guilt incurred by that nobleman. 

' The Commons then preferred an impeachment against Fitz-Alan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and brother to Arundel, and accused him 
for his concurrence in procuring the illegal commission, and in attaint- 
ing the king’s ministers. The pnmate pleaded guilty : but as he was 
protected by the ecclesiastical privileges, the king was satisfied with a 
sentence which banished him from the kingdom, and sequestered his 
temporalities (Cotton, p. 368}. An appeal or accusation was presented 
against the Duke of Gloucester and the Eails of Arundel and Warwick, 
by the Earls of Rutland, Rent, Huntingdon, Somerset, Salisbury, and 
Nottingham, together with the Loids Spencer and Scrope, and they 
were accused of the same crimes which had been imputed to the arch- 
bishop, as well as of their appearance against the king in a hostile 
manner at Harmgay Park. The Earl of Aiundel, who was brought to 
the bar, wisely confined all his defence to the pleading of both the 
general and particular pardon of the king , but his plea being ovcnuled, 
he was condemned and executed.’- The Earl of Warwick, who was 
also convicted of high tieason, was, on account of his submissive be- 
haviour, pardoned as to his life, but doomed to peipetual banishment 
in the Isle of Man No new acts of treason wcie imputed to either of 
these noblemen. The only crimes for which they were condemned, 
were the old attempts against the crown, which seemed to be obliterated, 
both by the distance of time, and by repeated pardons (Tyrrel, voL in,, 
part 11., p. 968, fiom the Rccoids). The reasons of this method of pro- 
ceeding, It IS difficult to conjecture. The recent conspiracies of 
Gloucester seem certain from his own confession; but, perhaps, the 
king and ministry had not, at that time, m their hands, any satisfactoiy 
pi oof of then reality; perhaps it was difficult to convict Arundel and 
Wai’wick of any participation in them; perhaps an inquiry into these 
conspiracies would have involved in the guilt some of those gieat noble- 
men who now concurred with the ciown, and whom it was necessary 
to cover fiom all imputation; or peihaps the king, according to the 
genius of the age, was indifferent about maintaining even the appear- 
ance of law and equity, and was only solicitous by any means to ensure 
success m these prosecutions. This point, like many others in ancient 
history, we are obliged to leave altogether undetermined. 

A warrant was issued to the earl mareschal, governor of Calais, to 
bring over the Duke of Gloucester, in order to his trial; but thegover- 
^ Ibid , p 377; Froissard, Ixv iv., chap 90 . Wahiwg.jp 354. 
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nor returned foi answer, that tlie duke had died suddenly of an apo- 
plexy in that fortress Nothing could be more suspicious, from the 
time, than the circumstances of that pnnce’s death ; it became imme- 
diately the geneial opinion, that he was murdered by orders from his 
''Qiephew; in the subsequent reign undoubted pi oofs were produced in 
parliament, that he had been suffocated with pillows by his keepers, 
(Cotton, p. 399, 400 , Dugdale, voL ii., p. 171). And it appeared that the 
king, apprehensive lest the public tnal and execution of so popular a 
prince, and so near a relation, might prove both dangerous and m\ 1- 
dious, had taken this base method of gratif5ang, and, as he fancied, 
concealing, his revenge upon him. Both parties, in their successive 
triumphs^ seem to have had no further concern than that of retaliating 
upon their adversaries ; and neither of them were aware, that, by imi- 
tating, they indirectly justified, as far as it lay m their power, all the 
illegal violence of the opposite paity.'r- 

This session concluded with the cieation or advancement of several 
peers; the Eail of Derby was made Duke of Hereford, the Earl of 
Hutland, Duke of Albemarle; the Eail of Kent, Duke of Surrey; the 
Eail of Huntingdon, Duke of Exeter; the Eail of Nottingham, Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earl of Somerset, Maiquis of Dorset, Lord Spenser, 
Earl of Gloucester; Ralph Nevil, Earl of Westmoreland ; Thomas 
Piercy, Earl of Woicester, William Sci ope, Earl of Wiltshire (Cotton, 
p, 370, 371). The parliament, after a session of twelve days, was ad- 
journed to Shrewsbury. The king, before the depaiture of the mem- 
bers, exacted fiom them an oath for the perpetual maintenance and 
establishment of all their acts ; an oath, similar to that which had for- 
merly been required by the Duke of Gloucester and his party, and 
which had already proved so vain and fruitless. 

Both king and pailiament met (a d 1308, Jan 28) in the same dis- 
positions at Shrewsbury. So anxious was Richaid for the security of 
these acts, that he obliged tbeloids and commons to swear anew to 
them on the cross of Canterbury (Ibid , p 371); and he soon after pi 0- 
cuieda bull from the Pope, by which they weie, as he imagined, per- 
petually secured and established (Walsing,p. 355). The parliament, 
on the other hand, conferred on him for life the duties on wool, wool- 
fells, and leather, and granted him besides a subsidy of one tenth and 
a half, and one fifteenth and a half. They also reversed the attainder 
of Tresilian and the other judges ; and, with the approbation of the 
pi'esent judges, declared the answers for which these magistrates had 
been impeached, to be just and legal (Statutes at Large, 21 Rich. II.) 
and they earned so far their retrospect, as to reverse, on the petition o 
Lord Spenser, Earl of Gloucester, the attainder pronounced against 
the two Spencers in the reign of Edward II. (Cotton, p. 372). The 
ancient History of England is nothing but a catalogue of reversals ; 
everything is in fluctuation and movement , one faction is continually 
undoing what was established by another; and the multiplied oaths, 
which each party exacted for the secunty of the present acts, betray a 
perpetual consciousness of their instability. 

The parliament, before they were dissolved, elected a committee of 
twelve lords and six commoners,' whom they invested with the whole 

1 The names of the commxbwoners were, the Dulves of Lancaster, Yorlc, Albemarle, Surrey, 
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power both of lords and commons, and endowed with full authoiity to 
finish all business which had been laid before the houses, and which 
they had not had leisure to bring to a conclusion (Cotton, p. 372 ; Wal- 
snig., p. 355). This was an unusual concession; and though it W'as 
limited in the object, might, either immediately or as a precedent, have 
proved dangerous to the constitution; but the cause of that extraordi- 
nary measure was an event singular and unexpected, which engaged 
the attention of the parliament. 

After the destruction of the Duke of Gloucester and the heads of 
that party, a misunderstanding broke out among those noblemen who 
had joined m the prosecution ; and the king wanted either authority 
sufficient to appease it, or foiesight to prevent it The Duke of Here- 
ford appealed in parliament, and accused the Duke of Norfolk of 
having spoken to him, in private, many slanderous words of the king, 
and of having imputed to that pnnee an intention of subverting and 
destroying many of his principal nobility (Cotton, p. 372; Pari. Hist, 
vol. 1,, p 490). Norfolk denied the charge, gave Hereford the he, and 
offered to prove his own innocence by duel The challenge was ac- 
cepted ; the time and place for combat were appointed ; and as the 
event of this important trial by arms might require the intei position of 
legislative authority, the parliament thought it more suitable to delegate 
their power to a committee, than to piolong the session beyond the 
usual time which custom and convenience had pi escribed to it.^ 

The Duke of Hereford was ceitainly very little delicate in the point 
of honour, when he revealed a private conversation to the rum of the 
person who had inti listed him; and we may thence be more inclined 
to believe the Duke of Norfolk’s denial, than the other’s asseveration. 
But Norfolk had m these transactions betrayed an equal neglect of 
honour, which brings him entirely on a level with his antagonist. 
Though he had publicly joined with the Duke of Gloucester and his 
party in all the former acts of violence against the king ; and his name 
stands among the appellants who accused the Duke of Ireland and the 
other ministers ; yet was he not ashamed publicly to impeach his for- 
mer associates for the veiy crimes which he had concurred with them 
m committing; and his name increases the list of those appellants who 
brought them to a trial Such weie the principles and practices of 
those ancient knights and barons during the prevalence of the ansto- 
cratical government and the reign of chivalry. 

The lists for this decision of truth and right were appointed at 
Coventiy before the king; all the nobility of England banded into 
paities, and adhered either to the one duke or the other; the whole 
nation was held in suspense with regard to the event ; but when the two 
champions appeared in the field, accoutred for the combat, the king 
interposed, to prevent both the present effusion of such noble blood, 

and Exeter, the Marquis of Dorset; the Earls of March, Sahshuty, Northumberland, 
Gloucester, Winchester, and Wiltshire, John Bussey, Heniy Green, John Russel, Robert 
Teyne, Henry Chelmeswiclce, and John Golofre It is to be remarked, that the Duke of 
I**iincaster always concurred with the rest in all their proceedings, even m the banishment of 
his son, which was afterwards sn much complained of 

1 In the first year of Hen VI , when the authority of parliament was great, and when that 
assembly could least be suspected of lying under violence, a like concession was made to the 
privy council, from like motives of convenience. Cotton, p 564. 
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and the future consequences of the quarrel. By the advice and author- 
ity of the pailiamentary commissioners he stopped the duel; and to 
show his impaitiality, he ordered, by the same authority, both the com- 
batants to leave the kingdom (Cotton's Abndg., p 380 : Walsingham, 
p. 356 ) ; assigning one country for the place of Norfolk's exile, which 
he declared perpetual ; another for that of Hereford, which he limited 
to ten years 

Hereford was a man of great prudence and command of temper ; 
and he behaved himself with so much submission in these delicate 
circumstances, that the king, before his departure, piomised to shorten 
the term of his exile four years ; and he also granted him letters patent, 
by which he was empowered, m case any inheiitance should in the in- 
terval accrue to him, to enter immediately in possession, and to post- 
pone the doing of homage till his return. 

The weakness and fluctuation of Richaid's counsels appear nowhere 
more evident than m the conduct of this affair. No sooner had Here- 
ford left the kingdom, than the king's jealousy of the power and riches 
of that piince's iamily revued, and he was sensible, that, by Glouces- 
tei’s death, he had only removed a countei poise to the Lancastrian 
mteiest, which was now become foimidable to his ciown and kingdom 
Being informed that Heiefoid had enteied into a tieaty of marriage 
with the daughter of the Duke of Beiiy, uncle to the French king, he 
detei mined to pi event the finishing of an alliance, which would so 
much extend the mteiest of his cousin m foreign countries; and he sent 
over the Eail of Salisbury to Pans with a commission for that purpose. 
The death of the Duke of Lancaster, which happened (ad 1399, Feb. 
3), called upon him to take new resolutions with regard to that opu- 
lent succession The present duke, in consequence of the king's 
patent, desired to be put in possession of the estate and jurisdictions 
of his father; but Richard, afiaid of strengthening the hands of a man 
whom he had already so much offended, applied to the parliamentary 
commissioners, and persuaded them that this affair was but an appen- 
dage to that business which the parliament had delegated to them. By 
their authority he revoked his letters patent, and retained possession of 
the estate of Lancaster, and by the same authoiity,he seized and tried 
the duke’s attorney who had piocured and insisted on the letters, and 
he had him condemned as a traitor for faithfully executing that trust 
to his master (Tyrrel, v. 111 , pt .2 , p 991., fiom the Records). An extra- 
vagant act of power, even though the king changed, in favour of the 
attorney, the penalty of death into that of banishment 

Henry, the new Duke of Lancaster, had acquired, by his conduct 
and abilities, the esteem of the public , and having served with dis- 
tinction against the infidels m Lithuania, he had joined to his other 
praises those of piety and valour, virtues which have at all times a great 
influence over mankind, and were, during those ages, the qualities 
chiefly held in estimation (Walsingham, p. 343). He was connected 
with most of the principal nobility by blood, alliance, or friendship ; 
and as the injury done him by the king might in its consequences 
affect all of them, he easily brought them, by a sense of common in- 
teiest, to take part m his resentment The people, who must have an 
object of affection, who found nothing in the king's person which they 
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jpouMlove or revere, and who were even disgusted with many paits of 
Ms conduct,^ easily transferred to Henry that attachment which the 
death of the Duke of Gloucester had lett without any fixed direction. 
His misfortunes were lamented; the injustice which he had suffered 
•was complained of; and all men turned their eyes towards him, as the 
only person that could retneve the lost honour of the nation^ or redress 
the supposed abuses in the government 

While such’ were the dispositions of the people, Richard had the 
imprudence to embark for Ireland, in older to revenge the death of his^ 
cousin, Roger Earl of Marche, the presumptive heir of the crown, who 
had lately, been slain in a skiimish by the natives , and he thereby left v 
the kingdom of England open to the attempts of his provoked and 
ambitious enemy. Henry, embarking (July 4) at Nant? with a retinue 
of sixty persons, among whom were the Archbishop pf Canterbury and 
the young Earl of Arundel, nephew to that prelate, landed at Ravenspur 
t in Yorkshire; and was immediately joined by the Earls of Northum-' 
berland and Westmoreland, two of the most potent barons in England.^ 
He theiie took a solemn oath, that he had no other purpose in this 
invasion than to recover the Duchy of Lancaster, unjustly detained 
from him; and he invited all his fnends m England, and all lover^of 
their country, to second him in this leasonable and moderate preten- 
sion, Every place was m commotion ; the malcontents m all quarters 
flew to aims , London discovered the strongest symptoms of its dis- 
position to lebellionj and Henryks aimy, increasing on every day's 
march, soon amounted to the number of 60,000 combatants. 

The Duke of Yoik was left guardian of the realm , a place to which 
his birth mtitled him, but which both his slender abilities and his 
natmal connexions with the Duke of Lancaster lendered him utterly 
incapable of filling in such a dangerous emeigency. Such of the chief 
nobility as were attached to the crown, and could either have seconded 
the guardian's good intentions or have overawed his infidelity, had 
attended the king into Ireland ; and the efforts of Richaid's friends 
were everywhere more feeble than those of his enemies. The Duke 
of York, however, appointed the rendezvous of his forces at St Albans, 
and soon assembled an army of 40,000 men ; but found them entirely 
destitute of zeal and attachment to the royal cause, and more inclined 
to join the party of the rebels. He hearkened theiefore very leadiiy 
to a message from Henry, who entieated him not to oppose a loyal 
and humble supplicant m the recovery of his legal patrimony ; and the 
guardian even declared publicly that he would second his nephew m 
so reasonable a request Hxs army embiaccd with acclamations the 
same measures ; and the Duke of Lancaster, reinforced by them, was 
now entirely master of the kingdom. He hastened to Bnstol, into 
which some of the king^s ministers had thrown themselves ; and soon 
obliging that place to surrendei, he yielded to the popular wishes, and 
without giving them a trial, ordered the Earl of Wiltshire, Sir John 

1 He levied fines wpon those who had ten years before joined tlie Duke of Gloucester and 
his party They were obliged to pay him money before he would allow them to enjoy the 
benefit of the mdemnity , and m the articles of charge against him, it is asserted, that the pay- 
ment of one fine did not suffice It is indeed likely that his ministers would abuse the power 
pttt into their hands, and this grievance extended to very many people. Hibtonans agree in 
representing this practice as a great oppression. Otterbourne, p, 199 
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Bussey, and Sir Henry Green, whom he there took prisoners, to be led 
to imir^diate execution. % 

The king receiving intelligence of this invasion and insurrection, 
hastened over from Ireland, and landed in Milford Haven with a body 
of 20,000 men ; but even this army, so much inferior to the enemy, 
was either overawed by the general combination of the kingdom, or 
seized with the same spirit of disaffection,* and they gradually deserted 
him, till he found that he had not above 6000 men who followed his 
standard It appeared, therefore, necessary to retire secretly from 
this small body, which served only to expose him to danger; and he 
ded to the isle of Anglesea, where he purposed to embark either for 
Ireland or France, and there await the favourable opportunities, which 
the return of his subjects to a sense of duty, or their future discontents 
against the Duke of Lancaster, would probably afford him* Henry, 
sensible of the danger, sent to him the Earl of Northumberland with 
the strongest professions of loyalty and submission ; and that noble- 
man, by treachery and false oaths, made himself (Sept, i) master of 
the king^s peison, and earned him to his enemy at Flint Castle 
Richard was conducted to London by the Duke of Lancaster, who 
was there received with the acclamations of the mutinous* populace. 
It is pretended that the lecorder met him on the road, and m the 
name of the city, entreated him, for the pubhc safety, to put Richard 
to death, with all his adherents who were piisoners (Walsingham) ; 
but the duke prudently detenmned to make many others participate in 
his guilt, before he would proceed to those extiemities For this pur- 
pose, he issued writs of election m the kmg^s name, and appointed the 
immediate meeting of a parliament at Westminster. 

Such of the peers as were most devoted to the king were either ffed 
or imprisoned; and no opponents, even among the barons, dared to 
appear against Henry, amidst that scene of outrage and violence, 
which commonly attends 1 evolutions, especially in England, during 
those turbulent ages- It is also easy to imagine, that a house of com- 
mons, elected during this universal ferment, and this triumph of the 
Lancastrian party, would be extremely attached to that cause, and 
ready to second every suggestion of their leaders. That order, being 
as yet of too little weight to stem the torrent, was always earned' along 
with It, and served only to increase the violence which the public 
interest required it should endeavour to control. The Duke of 
Lancaster, therefore, sensible that he should be entirely master,, began 
to carry his views to the crown itself; and he deliberated with his 
partisans concerning the most proper means of effecting his danng pur- 
pose. He first extorted (28 Sept.) a resignation from Richard (Knyghton, 
p, 3744; Otterboume, p. 212},; but as he knew that this deed would 
plainly appear the result of force and fear, he also purposed, notwith- 
standing the danger of the precedent to himself and his posterity, to 
have him deposed m parliament, for his pretended tyranny and mis- 
conduct. A charge, consisting of thirty-three articles, was accord- 
ingly drawn up against him, and presented to that assembly.’^ 

If we examine these articles, which are expressed with extreme 
acrimony against Richard, we shall find that, except some rash speeches 

i Tyrrel, vol, ju.,part p, 1008, from the Records ; Ksyghton, p. 2746, Otterboumcr p. 
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which are imputed to him (Art l6, 26), and of whose reality, as they 
are said to have passed m private conversation, we may reasonably 
entertain some doubt ; the chief amount of the charge is contained in 
his violent conduct during the two last years of his reign, and naturally 
divides Itself mto two principal heads. The first and most considerable 
js the revenge which he took on the princes and great barons, who had 
formerly usurped, and still perseveied in controlling and threatening, 
his authority, the second is the violation of the laws and general 
privileges of his people. But the former, however irregular in many 
of its circumstances, was fully suppoited by authouty of parliament, 
and was but a copy of the violence which the princes and barons 
themselves, during their fonner tnumph, had exercised against him 
ai-td his party The detention of Lancasteris estate was, properly 
speaking, a revocation, by parliamentary authority, of a giace which 
the king himself had formerly granted him. The murder of Gloucester 
(for the secret execution, however merited, of that prince, certainly 
deserves this appellation) was a private deed, formed not any precedent, 
and implied not any usurped or arbitiary power of the crown, which 
could justly give umbiage to the people. It leally proceeded from a 
defect of power in the king, rather than from his ambition j and proves 
that instead of being dangerous to the constitution, he possessed not 
even the authority necessary for the execution of the laws. 

Concerning the second head of accusation, as it mostly consists of 
general facts, was fiamed by Richard^s inveterate enemies, and was 
never allowed to be answered by him or his friends, it is more difficult 
to form a judgment. The gi eater part of these grievances imputed to 
Richaid seems to be the exertion of aibitrary pierogatives, such as 
the dispensing power (Ait 13, 17, 18), levying purveyance (Ait 22), 
employing the marshals court (Ait. 27), extorting loans (Art 14), 
gi anting protections fiom law-suits (Ait 16) , prerogatives which, 
jthough often complained of, had often been exeicised by his predeces- 
sors, and still continued to be so by his successois. But whether his 
ii regular acts of this kind were moie frequent and injudicious and 
violent than usual, or were only laid hold of and exaggerated by the 
factions to which the weakness of his reign had given birth, we aie 
not able, at this distance, to determine with certainty. There is, how- 
ever, one circumstance m which his conduct is visibly different fiom 
that oC his grandfather, he is not accused of having imposed one 
aibitrary tax, without consent of pailiament, duiing his whole leign;* 
scarcely a year passed during the reign of Edwaid which was free 
from complaints with regard to this dangerous exertion of authority. 
But, perhaps, the ascendant which Edward had acquired over the 
people, together with his great prudence, enabled him to make a use, 
very advantageous to his subjects, of this and other arbitrary preroga- 
tives, and rendered them a smaller grievance in his hands than a less 
absolute authority m those of his grandson. This is a point which it 

1 We learn from Cotton, p 36*, ihat the king, by lus chancellor, told the common-s, that 
they were sunderly bound to him, and namely in forbearing to charge them with dismes and 
fifteens, the which he meant no more to charge them m his own person. These words no 
more allude to the practice of his predecessorb He had not himseif imposed any arbitrary 
taxes. Even the parliament, in the articles of his deposition, though they complain of heavy 
taxes, affirm not that they were imposed illegally or by arbitrary will. 
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would be rash for us to decide positively on either side ; but it is 
certain, that a charge drawn up by the Duke of Lancaster, and assented 
to by a parliament situated in those circumstances, forms no manner 
of presumption with regard to the unusual irregularity or violence of 
the king’s conduct in this particular.^ 

( When the charge against Richard was presented to the parhament, 
though It was liable almost in every article to objections, it was not 
canvassed, nor examined, nor disputed m either house, and seemed to 
be received with universal approbation One man alone, the Bishop 
of Carlisle, had the courage amidst this general disloyalty and violence 
to appear in defence of his unhappy master, and to plead his cause 
against all the power of the pi e\ ailing party Though some topics 
employed by that virtuous prelate may seem to favour too much the 
doctrine of passive obedience and to make too large a sacnfice of the 
rights of mankind, he was naturally pushed into that extreme by his 
abhoirence of the picsent licentious factions, and such intrepidity, as 
well as disinteiestedness of behaviour, proves that whatever his specu- 
lative piinciples were, his heart was elevated far above the meanness 
and abject submission of a slave He repiesented to the parliament 
that all the abuses of government which could justly be imputed to 
Richard, instead of amounting to tyranny, weie merely the result of 
error, youth, or misguided counsel, and admitted of a remedy more 
easy and salutary than a total subversion of the constitution. That even 
had they been much more violent and dangerous than they really were, 
they had chiefly proceeded from former examples of resistance which, 
making the prince sensible of his precarious situation, had obliged him 
to establish his throne by irregular and arbitrary expedients. That a 
rebellious disposition in subjects was the principal cause of tyranny in 
kings. Laws could never secure the subject which did not give secu- 
rity to the sovereign , and if the maxim of inviolable loyalty which 
formed the basis of the English government were once rejected, the 
privileges belonging to the several orders of the state, instead of being 
forfeited by that licentiousness, would thereby lose the surest founda- 
tion of their force and stability That the parliamentary deposition of 
Edward II , far from making a precedent which could control this 
maxim, was only an example of successful violence ; and it was suffi- 
ciently to be lamented that crimes were so often committed in the 
world, without establishing principles which might justify and auth«>rize 
them That even that precedent, false and dangerous as it was, could 
never warrant the present excesses which were so much greater, and 

I To show how little credit i<; to be given to this charge against Richard, we may observe, 
that a law in the 13 Edw III had been enacted against the continuance of sheniFs for more 
than one year But the inconvenience of changes having afterwards appeared from expenence, 
tne commons, in the 20th of this king, applied by petition that the shei ifls might be con- 
tinued, though that fietition had not been enacted into a statute by reason of other disagreeable 
circumstances which attended it Cotton, p 361 It was certainly a very moderate exercise 
of the dispensing power in the king to continue the sheriffs, after he found that that practice 
would be acceptable to his subjects, ^nd had been applied for by one house of parliament Yet 
IS this made an aiticle of charge against him by the present parhament See art 18 Walsing- 
ham, speaking of a period early in Richard’s minority, says, * But what do acts of parliament 
* signify, when, after they are made, they take no effect , since the king, by the advice of the 
‘ privy council, takes upon him to alter, or wholly set aside, all those things which, by general 
* consent, had been ordained in parliament ’ ’ If Richard, therefore, exercised the dispensing 
power, he was warranted by the examples of his uncles and grandfather, and, indeed, of all 
his predecessors from the time of Hen III inclusive. 
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which would entail distraction and misery on the nation to the latest 
posterity. That the succession, at least of the crown, was then pre- 
served inviolate; the lineal heir was placed on the throne; and the 
people had an opportunity by their legal obedience to him of making 
atonement for the violence which they had committed against his pre- 
decessor. That a descendant of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the elder 
bi other of the late Duke of Lancaster, had been declared in parliament 
successor to the crown ; he had left postenty ; and their title, however 
It might be overpowered by present force and faction, could never be 
obliterated fiom the minds of the people That if the turbulent dispo- 
sition alone of the nation had ovei turned the well-established thione 
of so good a prince as Richard, what bloody commotions must ensue 
when the same cause was united to the motive of restoring the legal 
and undoubted heir to his authoiity? That the new government in- 
tended to be established would stand on no pnnciple, and would 
scaicely retain any pretence by which it could challenge the obedience 
of men of sense and viitue. That the claim of lineal descent was so 
gross as scarcely to deceive the most ignorant of the populace;* con- 
quest could never be pleaded by a rebel against his sovcieign ; the 
consent of the people had no authority in a monarchy not deiived fiom 
consent but established by heieditaiy right ; and houever the nation 
might be justified m deposing the misguided Richaid, it could never 
have any reason for setting aside his lawful hen* and successor who 
*was plainly innocent And that the Duke of Lancaster would give 
them but a bad specimen of the legal model ation which might be ex- 
pected from his futme government, if he added to the crime of his past 
icbellion the guilt of excluding the family which, both by light of 
blood and by declai ation of pailiament, would in case of Richard^s 
demise or voluntary resignation, have been received as the undoubted 
heirs of the monaichy (Sir John Heywarde, p. 10 1). 

All the circumstances of this event, compared with those wh ich attended 
the late revolution m 1688, show the diffeience between a gi cat 'and 
civilized nation delibeiately vindicating its established pnvilegcs, and 
a turbulent and baibaious aristocracy plunging headlong fiom the ex- 
ti ernes of one faction into those of another. This noble fiecdom of 
the Bishop of Cailisle, instead of being applauded was not so much as 
tolciated; he was immediately aucsted by older of the Duke of Lan- 
caster and sent a pnsonei to the Abbey of St. Albans. No fiuthcr 
debate was attempted; thirty-thiee long articles of chaige were in one 
meeting voted against Richard, and voted unanimously by the same 
pceis and pi elates who a little befoie had voluntaiily and unanimously 
authoiized those veiy acts of violence of which they now comp?ained. 
That pimce was deposed by the suffrages of both houses, and the 
throne being now vacant, the Duke of Lancaster stepped forth, and 
having crossed himself on the forehead and on the bxeast, and called 
upon the name of Chnst (Cotton^s Abndg , p 389), he pionounced these 
wotds, which we shall give in the ouginal language because of their 
singularity — 

' In the name of Fadher, Son, and Holy Ghost, I Hemy of Lancas- 
“‘ter, challenge this rewme of Ynglande, and the croun, with alLthe 
^membics, and the appmtenances; als I that am desceadit by right 
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* line of the blode, coming fro the gucle king Henry thcrde, and throge 

* that right that God of his grace hath sent me, with helpe of kyn, and 
"‘of my frendes to recover it; the which re\Mne was in poynt to be 
^ ondone by defaiit of governance, and ondeymg of the gude lawes ' 
<Knyghton, p 2757). 

In order to understand this speech, it must be observed that there 
was a silly story received among some of the lowest vulgar, that Ed- 
mond, Earl of Lancaster, son of Henry III , was really the elder bi other 
of Edward I , but that by reason of some deformity m his person, he 
had been postponed m the succession, and his younger brother imposed 
on the nation in his stead As the present Duke of Lancaster inherited 
fiom Edmond by his mother, this genealogy made him the true heir of 
the monarchy, and it is therefore insinuated in Heniy^s speech , but 
the absurdity was too gioss to be openly avowedeither byhim orby the 
parliament The case is the same with regaid to his light of conquest ; 
he ivas a subject who icbelled against his soveicign, he enteicd the 
kingdom w’lth a letmiie of no moie than sixty peisons, he could not 
theicfoie be the conqucior of England, and this light is accoidingly 
insinuated, not avowed. Still theie is a thud claim deiivcd from his 
meiits m saving the nation fiom tyianny and oppression, and this claim 
is also insinuated , but as it seemed by its nature better calculated as 
a reason for his being elected king by a free choice than for giving him 
an immediate right of possession, he duist not speak openly even on' 
this head, and to obviate any notion of election, he challenges the 
crown as his due either by acquisition or inheiitance. The whole forms 
such a piece of jaigon and nonsense as is almost without example ; no 
objection however was made to it in parliament , the unanimous voice 
of lords and commons placed Henry on the thione; he became king, 
nobody could tell how or wherefoie, the title of the house of Marche, 
fonnerly recognised by parliament, was neither invalidated nor re- 
pealed, but passed over in total silende; and as a concern for the Iibei- 
ties of the people seems to have had no hand in this 1 evolution, their 
right to dispose of the government as well as all their other privileges 
was left precisely on the same footing as before But Henry havm^, 
when he claimed the crown, diopped some obscure hint conceining 
conquest which it was thought might endanger these piivileges, he soon 
after made a public declaiation that he did not theieby intend to de- 
prive any one of his fianchises or liberties (Kn)ghton, p 2759; Otter- 
bourne, p 220) ; which was the only circumstance where we shall find 
meaning or common sense in all these transactions 

The subsequent events discover the same headlong violence of cou- 
cluct and the same lude notions of cu il government. The deposition of 
Richard dissolved the parliament , it was necessaiy to summon a new- 
one, and Henry, in six days after (Oct 6), called together without anv 
new election the same members, and this assembly he denominated a 
new parliament They were employed in the usual task of leveising 
every deed of the opposite party All the acts of the last parliament 
of Richaid which had been confirmed by their oaths and by a papal 
bull weie abrogated, all the acts wdiich had passed in the pailiament 
w'hcre Gloucester prevailed, which had also been confirmed bv tl'cii 
oaths but which had been abrogated by Richard, weie anew established 

*^7 -Jt 
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(Cotton, p. 390). The answers of Tresilian and the other judges which 
a parliament had annulled but which anew parliament and new judges 
had approved, here received a second condemnation. The peers who 
had accused Gloucester, Arundel, and Warwick, and who had received 
higher titles for that piece of service, were all of them degraded from 
their new dignities ; even the practice of prosecuting appeals in parlia- 
ment which bore the air of a violent confederacy against an individual, 
rather than of a legal indictment, was wholly abolished, and trials were 
restored to the course of common law (Hen. IV,, cap. 14) The natural 
* effect of this conduct was to render the people giddy with such rapid 
and perpetual changes, and to make them lose all notions of right and 
wrong in the measures of government. 

The Earl of Northumberland (Oct 23) made a motion in the House 
of Peers with regard to the unhappy prince whom they had deposed. 
He asked them what advice they would give the king for the future 
^treatment of him, since Henry was resolved to spare his life. They 
unanimously replied that he should be imprisoned under a secure guard 
in some secret place, and should be deprived of all commerce with any 
of his friends or partisans. It was easy to foresee that he would not 
long remain alive m the hands of such barbarous and sanguinary ene- 
mies. Historians differ with regard to the manner in which he was 
murdered. It was long the prevailing opinion that Sir Piers Exton 
and others of his guards fell upon him in the Castle of Pomfret wheie 
he was confined, and despatched him with their halberds. But it 15 
more probable that he was starved to death in prison, and after all 
sustenance was denied him, he prolonged his unhappy life, it is said, 
for a fortnight befoie he reached the end of his miseries. This ac- 
count is more consistent with the story that his body was exposed in 
public, and that no marks of violence weie observed upon it. He died 
m the thirty-fourth year of his age and the twenty-third of his reign. 
He left no posterity either legitimate or illegitimate. 

All the writers who have transmitted to us the history of Richard, 
lived dunng the reigns of the Lancastrian princes, and candour re- 
quires, that we should not give entire credit to the reproaches wliich 
they have thrown upon his memory. But after making all proper 
allowances, he still appears to have been a weak pnnce, and unfit for 
government, less for want of natural parts and capacity, than of solid 
judgment and a good education. He was violent m his temper, pro- 
fuse in his expense, fond of idle show and magnificence, devoted to 
favourites, and addicted to pleasme; passions, all of them, the most 
inconsistent with a prudent economy, and consequently dangerous in 
a limited and mixed government Had he possessed the talents of 
gaming, and still more those of overawing, his great baions, he might 
have escaped all iSlie misfortunes of his reign, and been allowed to 
carry much farther his oppressions over the people, if he really was 
guilty of any, without their daring to rebel, or even to mtumur against 
him. But when the grandees were tempted, by his want of prudence 
and of vigour, to resist Ins authority, and execute the most violent enter- 
prises upon him, he was naturally led to seek an opportunity of retalia- 
tion, justice was neglected, the lives of the chief nobility were 
sacrificed ; and all these enormities seem to have proceeded less from 
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a settled design of establishing arbitrary power, than from the insolence 
of victory, and the necessities of the king’s situation. The manners 
indeed of the age were the chief source of such violence ; laws, which 
were feebly executed in peaceable times, lost all their authority during 
public convulsions ; both parties 'were alike guilty ; or if arty difterence 
may be remarked between them, we shall find that the authority of 
the crown, being more legal, was commonly carried, when it prevailed, 
to less desperate extremities than was that of the aristocracy. 

On comparing the conduct and events of this reign with those 
of the preceding, we shall find equal reason to admire Edward, and to 
blame Richard, but the circumstance of opposition, surely, will not lie 
in the stiict regard paid by the foimer to national privileges, and the 
neglect of them by the latter On the contrary, the pimce of small 
abilities, as he felt his want of power, seems to have been more 
moderate in this respect than the other. Every pailiament assembled 
during the reign of Edwaid, remonstrates against the exertion of some 
arbitrary pierogative or othei we hear not any complaints of that 
kind duiing the reign of Richard, till the assembling of his last parlia- 
ment, which was summoned by his inveterate enemies, which dethroned 
him, which flamed their complaints duiing the time of the most furious 
convulsions, and whose testimony must theiefoie have on that account, 
much less authority with every equitable judge ^ Both these pimces 
experienced the encroachments of the great upon their authority. 
Edwaid, reduced to necessities, was obliged to make an express 
bargain with his parliament, and to sell some of his prerogatives for 
present supply, but as they were acquainted with his genius and 
capacity, they ventured not to demand any exorbitant concessions, or 
such as were incompatible with regal and sovereign power , the weak- 
ness of Richard tempted the parliament to extort a commission, which 
in a manner dethroned the piince, and transfen ed the sceptre into the 
hands of the nobility. The events of these encroachments were also 
suitable to the character of each. Edward had no sooner gotten 
the supply, than he departed fiom the engagements which had induced 
the parliament to grant it ; he openly told his people, that he had but 
dissembled with them when he seemed to make them these conces- 
sions , and he lesumed and retained all his preiogatives. But Richard, 
because he was detected m consulting and deliberating with the 
judges on the lawfulness of restoring the constitution, found his barons 
immediately m arms against him , was deprived of his liberty ; saw 
his favourites, his ministers, his tutor, butchered before his face, or 
banished and attainted, and was obliged to give way to all this 
violence. There cannot be a more remarkable contrast between the 
fortunes of two princes , it were happy for society did this contrast 
always depend on the justice or injustice of the measures which men 
embiace, and not rather on the different degrees of prudence and 
vigour with which those measures are supported. 

There was a sensible decay of ecclesiastical authonty during this 
period. The disgust which the laity had received from the nume- 
rous usurpations both of the court of Rome and of their own cleigy, 
had very much weaned the kingdom from superstition ; and strong 
* Peruse in this view the Abridgment of the Records, by Sir R. Cotton, during these two reigns. 
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^nnptoms appealed from time to time of a general desire to shake 
off the bondage of the Romish church In the committee of cighteeHy 
to whom Richard’s last parliament delegated their power, there is not 
the name of one ecclesiastic to be found ; a neglect which is almost 
without example while the Catholic religion subsisted m England,^ 

The aversion entertained against the established church soon found 
principles and tenets and reasonings, by which it could justify and 
support itself John Wickliffe, a secular piiest, educated at Oxford, 
began in the latter end of Edw’aid III to spread the doctrine ot 
refomation by his discourses, sennons, and writings, and he made 
many disciples among men of all ranks and stations. He seems to 
have been a man of parts and learning, and has the honour of being 
the first person in Europe, that publicly called in question those prin- 
ciples which had universally passed for certain and undisputed during 
so many ages. Wickliffe himself, as well as his disciples, who received 
the name of WickhfHtes, or Lollards, was distinguished by a great 
niisterity of life and manners ; a circumstance common to almost all 
those who dogmatise in any new way , both because men who draw 
to them the attention of the public, and expose themselves to the 
odium of great multitudes, are obliged to be very guaided m their 
conduct, and because few who have a strong propensity to pleasure or 
business, will enter upon so difficult and labonous an undei taking. 
The doctrines of Wickliffe being derived from his search into the 
Sciiptures and into ecclesiastical antiquity, weie nearly the same with 
those which were piopagatcd by the leformcrs in the sixteenth 
^century; he only cauicd some of them farther than was done by the 
nioic sober pait of these refoimers He denied the doctiine of the 
real presence, the supiemacy of the chinch of Rome, the ment of 
monastic vows* he maintained, that the Sciiptuies were the sole rule 
of faith , that the church was dependent on the state, and should be 
leformed by it; that the clcigy ought to possess no estates; that the 
begging fnais were a nuisance, and ought not to be supported,^ that 
the numerous ceiemonics of the chuich w^ere hurtful to tiue piety he 
asseited, that oaths w'eie unlawful, that dominion was founded in 
giace, that everything v as subject to fate and destiny, and that all 
men weie preoidained eitliei to eternal salvation or reprobation’"^ 
From the whole of his doctiines, Wickliffe appears to have been 
strongly tinctuied with enthusiasm, and to have been thereby the better 

1 1 lie following passaEje fiom Cotton’s Abnds; , p, 196, shows a strange prejudice against the 
Ciiurch and Churi.hintii ‘ Ihe commonh aiterw.iids coining into the pailnnient, and making 

* their protestation, showed, tlut for want of good redress about the king’s person, in his 

‘ hold, in all his courts, touching maintaineis in every county, and purveyois, the commons were 

* d'iil> Idled, and nothing defended against the enemy, and that u should shortly deprive the 
‘ king, and undo the state Whercfoie, in the same government, they eiUnely requue rediess. 

* Whereupon the king appointed sundry bishops, lotds, and nobles, to in pnvy-council about 

* these matters 'i hou^h, since they must begin at the head, and go at the request of the 

* commons, tliey, in the presence of the king, cbaiged his confessor not to come into the court 

* but upon the four piincipal festivals ’ We should little expect that a popish pnvy-council, in 
Older to preseive the king’s morals, should order his confessor to be kept at a distance from 
him. Tins incident happened in the minority of Richard, As the Popes had, for a long time, 
lesided at Avignon, and the majority of the sacred college weie Frenchmen, this circumstance 
naturally increased the aversion of the nation to the pvipal power But the prejudice against 
the English clergy cannot be accounted for from that cause 

* Walsingham, pp 191, 20S, S83, 2S4, Spelman Coued , vol 11 , p 630, Knyghton, p 2657. 

* Harpsfield, pp. 66S, O73, 674, Waldens , tom. 1 , lib 3, art i, cap 8. 
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qualified to oppose a churcli whose chief characteristic is superstition. 

The propagation of these pnnciples gave great alarm to the clergy ; 
and a bull was issued by Pope Gregory XI for taking Wicklilfe into 
custody, and examining into the scope of his opinions.^ Courteney, 
Bishop of London, cited him before his tribunal; but the refonner had 
now acquired powerful protectors, who screened him from the eccles^ 
iastical jurisdiction. The Duke of Lancaster, who then governed the 
kingdom, encouraged the principles of WicklifFe; and he made no 
sciuple, as well as Lord Piercy the mareschal, to appear openly in 
court with him, in order to give him countenance upon his tnal, he 
even insisted that Wickliffe should sit in the bishop^s presence while 
his principles were examined ; Courteney exclaimed against the insult. 
The Londoneis, thinking their prelate affronted, attacked the duke 
and mareschal, who escaped from their hands with some difficulty 
(Harpsheld m Hist Wickl., p 683). And the populace, soon after, 
bioke into the houses of both these noblemen, threatened their persons, 
and plundeied their goods. The Bishop of London had the mciit of 
appeasing their fury and lesentment. 

The Duke of Lancaster, however, still continued his protection to 
Wickliffe duimg the minoiity of Richard, and the pnnciples of that 
reformer had so propagated themselves, that, when the Pope sent to 
Oxford a new bull against these doctrines, the university deliberated 
for some time whether they should receive the bull , and they never 
took any vigorous measures in consequence of the papal orders.^ 
Even the populace of London w'ere at length brought to entertain 
favourable sentiments of this leformer; when he was cited before a 
synod at Lambeth, they broke into the assembly, and so overawed the 
prelates, who found both the people and the court against them, that 
they dismissed him without any further censure. 

The clergy, we may w^ell believe, weie moie wanting in power than 
in inclination to punish this new heresy, which struck at all their 
credit, possessions, and authority. But there was hitherto no law in 
England, by which the secular arm was authorized to support ortho- 
doxy; and the ecclesiastics endeavouied to supply the defect by an 
extiaordmary and imwaiiantable artifice. In the year 1381, theiewas 
an act passed, requiiing sheiiffs to apprehend the preachers of heresy 
and then abettois, but this statute had been suireptitiously obtained 
by the clergy, and had the formality of an emolment without the consent 
of the commons. In the subsequent session the lower house com- 
plained of the fiaud, affiimed that they had no intention to bind 
themselves to the prelates faither than their ancestois had done befor«? 
them; and requiied that the pretended statute should be repealed; 
which was done accordingly (Cotton’s Abudg., p. 28*5). But it is 
remarkable that, notwithstanding this vigilance of the commons, the 
clergy had so much ait and influence that the repeal was suppressed; 
and the act, which never had any legal authoiity, remains to this day 
upon the statute book (5 Rich. II, chap 5), though the clergy still 
thought proper to keep it in leserv^e, and not proceed to the imme- 
diate execution of it. 

1 ^elm Cone., vol » 11 , p 621 , Walsmgham, pp 201, 2o«» 203, 

* Wood’s Ant. Oxon , hb i ,p. xgj, etc. , Walsingham, p aoi* 
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But besides this defect of power in the church, which saved Wick- 
liffe, tLi*t reformer himself, notwithstanding his enthusiasm, seems not 
to have been actuated by the spint of martyrdom ; and in all subse- 
quent trials before the prelates, he so explained away his doctrine by 
tortured meanings, as to render it quite innocent and inoffensive.^ 
Most of his followers imitated his cautious disposition, and saved 
themselves either by recantations or explanations. He died of a palsy 
in the year 1385, at his rectory of Lutterworth, in the county of 
Leicester; and the clergy, mortified that he should have escaped their 
vengeance, took care, besides assunng the people of his eternal dam- 
nation, to represent his last distemper as a visible judgment of heaven 
upon him for his multiplied heresies and impieties ® 

The proselytes, however, of Wickliffe’s opinions still increased in 
England (Knyghton, p. 2663). Some monkish writers represent one 
half of the kingdom as infected by those principles ; they were earned 
over to Bohemia by some youth of that nation, who studied at Oxford ; 
but though the age seemed strongly disposed to receive them, affairs 
were not yet fully ripe for this gieat revolution ; and the finishing blow 
to ecclesiastical power was reserved to a period of more curiosity, 
literature, and inclination for novelties. 

Meanwhile the English pailiament continued to check the clergy 
and the court of Rome by more sober and more legal expedients. 
They enacted anew the statute of provisors, and affixed higher penal- 
ties to the transgression of it, which, in some instances, was even made 
capital (13 Rich. II., cap 3; 16 Rich 11 , cap 4). The couit of Rome 
had fallen upon a new device, which inci eased their authority over the 
prelates, the Pope, who found that the expedient of aibitrauly depriv- 
ing them was violent and liable to opposition, attained the same end 
by transfeinng such of them as were obnoxious to poorer sees, am" 
even to nominal sees, in paitibus infidelium. It was thus that the 
Archbishop of Yoik, and the Bishops of Durham and Chichester, the 
king’s ministers, had been treated after the prevalence of Gloucester’s 
faction ; the Bishop of Carlisle met with the same fate after the acces- 
sion of Henry IV. For the Pope always joined with the pie vailing 
powers when they did not thwart his pretensions The parliament, in 
the reign of Richard, enacted a law against this abuse; and the king 
made a general remonstrance to the court of Rome against all those 
usurpations which he calls the horrible excesses of that court 
(Rymer, vol vii , p 672). 

It was usual foi the church, that they might elude the moitmain act, 
to make their votaries leave lands in tiust to certain persons, under 
whose names the cleigy enjoyed the benefit of the bequest ; the parlia- 
ment also stopped the progress of this abuse (Knyghton, pp. 27, 38 ; 
Cotton, p. 355). In the 17th of the king, the commons prayed that 
remedy might be had against such religious persons as cause their 
villains to many free women inheutable, whereby the estate comes to 
those religious hands by collusion (Cotton, p. 355). This was a new 
device of the clergy. 

The papacy was at this time somewhat weakened by a schism, which 

iWalsmgham, p. ao6, Knyghton, pp 3655,2656, 

* Wal&mgbam, p. 3x3, Ypod. Neust , p 227 
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lasted during forty years, and gave great scandal to the devoted pai- 
tisans of the holy see. After the Pope had resided many years at 
Avignon, Gregory XI was persuaded to return to Rome ; and upon his 
death, which happened in 1380, the Romans, resolute to fix for the 
future the seat of the papacy in Italy, besieged the cardinals in the 
conclave, and compelled them, though they were mostly Frenchmen, 
to elect Urban VI , an Italian, into that high dignity. The French 
cardinals, as soon as they recovered their liberty, fled from Rome, and 
protesting against the forced election, chose Robert, son of the Count 
of Geneva, who took the name of Clement VI L, and resided at Avig- 
non All the kingdoms of Christendom, according to the several inte- 
rests and inclinations, were divided between these two pontiffs The 
court of France adhered to Clement, and was followed by its allies, the 
King of Castile and the King of Scotland; England, of com se, was 
thrown into the other paity, and declared for Urban Thus the appel- 
lation of Clementines and Uibanists distracted Europe for several 
years , and each party damned the other as schismatics, and as rebels 
to the tiue vicar of Christ But this ciicumstance, though it weakened 
the papal authoi ity, had not so great an effect as might naturally be 
imagined Though any king could easily at fiist make his kingdom 
embrace the paity of one Pope or the other, or even keep it some time 
in suspense between them, he could not so easily transfer his obedience 
at pleasure , the people attached themselves to their own party, as to a 
religious opinion, and conceived an extreme abhorrence to the opposite 
party, whom they regarded as little better than Saracens or infidels. 
Crusades w^ere even undertaken m this quarrel; and the zealous 
Bishop of Norwich m particular led over, in 1382, near 60,000 bigots 
into Flandeis against the Clementines; but after losing a great part 
of his followers, he returned with disgrace into England.^ Each Pope, 
sensible, from this pievailing spirit among the people, that the kingdom 
which once embiaced his cause would always adhere to him, boldly 
maintained all the pietensions of his see, and stood not much moie m 
aw'e of the tempoial sovereigns than if his authority had not been 
endangered by a rival 

We meet w'lth this preamble to a law enacted at the very beginning 
of this reign ; * Whereas divers persons of small garrison of land or 
‘other possessions do make great retinue of people, as well of esquires 
‘ as of others, in many parts of the realm, giving to them hats and other 
‘ livery of one suit by year, taking again towards them the value of the 
‘ same livery, or peicase the double value, by such covenant and assur- 
‘ ance, that eveiy of them shall maintain other m all quarrels, be they 
‘ reasonable or unreasonable, to the great mischief and oppiession of 
‘the people, etc * (i Rich. II , chap 7). This pieamble contains a true 
picture of the state of the kingdom. The laws had been so feebly 
executed, even during the long, active, and vigilant reign of Edward 
IIL, that no subject could trust to their protection. Men openly asso- 
ciated themselves, under the patronage of some great baron, for their 
mutual defence. They wore public badges, by which their confederacy 
was distinguished. They supported each other in all quarrels, ini- 
quities, extortions, murders, robberies, and other crimes. Their chief 

^ Froibsard, lib ii , chap 133, 134, "Walsingham, pp 298, 299, 300, etc , Knve;hton, p, 2671. 
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was more their soveieign than the king himself; and their own band 
was more connected with them than their country. Hence the per- 
petual tuibulence, disorders, factions, and civil wars of those times ; 
hence the small regard paid to a character or the opinion of the public : 
. hence the laige discretionary prerogatives of the crown, and the dan- 
ger which might have ensued from the too great limitation of them. 
If the king had possessed no arbitrary powers, while all the nobles 
assumed and exeicised them, there must have ensued an absolute 
anarchy in the state. 

One great mischief attending these confedeiacies was the extoiting 
fiom the king pardons for the most enormous ciimcs. The pailiament 
often endeavoured in the last reign to deprive the prince of this pre- 
rogative ; but m the present they were content with an abndgment of 
it. -They enacted, that no pardon for rapes or for murder from malice 
prepense should be valid, unless the crime wero particularly specified 
in It (13 Rich. II,, chap. i). There were also some other circum* 
.stances required for passing any pardon of this kind* an excellent 
law, but ill observed, like most laws that thwart the manners of the 
people and the prevailing customs of the times 

It is easy to observe, fiom these voluntary associations among the 
people, that the whole foice of the feudal system was m a manner dis- 
solved, and that the English had neaily returned, in that particular, to 
the same situation m which they stood befoie the Noiman conquest. 
It ivas, indeed, impossible that that system could long subsist under 
the perpetual levolutions to which landed propeity is evei> where sub- 
ject, When the gieat feudal baionies were first elected, the lord lived 
in opulence in the midst of his vassals , he was m a situation to protect 
and cheiish and defend them ; the quality of patron natiually united 
itself to that of supenoi ; and these two pimciplcs of authority mutually 
supported each other. But when, by the various divisions and mixtures 
of property, a man’s superior came to live at a distance from him, and 
could no longer give him shelter or countenance, the tie gradually 
became moie fictitious than leal; new connections from vicinity or 
other causes were fomicd ; piotection was sought by voluntary services 
and attachment; the appearance of valour, spmt, abilities m any great 
man, extended his intciest veiy far; and if the sovereign were deficient 
in these qualities, he was moie exposed to the usurpations of the ans- 
tociacy than ever during the vigour of the feudal system. 

The greatest novelty introduced into the civil government during 
this leign was the cieation of pceis by patent. Laid Beauchamp of 
Holt was the first peer that was advanced to the House of Lords in 
this manner. The practice of levying benevolences is also first men- 
tioned in the present reign. 

This prince lived m a more magnificent manner than perhaps any 
of las predecessors or successors. His household consisted of 10,000 
pel sons: he had 300 in his kitchen; and all the other offices were fur- 
nished m proportion,^ It must be lemarked, that this enormous tram 
had tables supplied them at the king’s expense, according to the mode 
of that age. Such prodigality was probably the source of many exac- 
tions by purveyors, and was one chief reason of the public discontents. 

I Harding: thx$ poet s<ays, that he speaU from the authority of a clerk of the green cloth- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

HENRY IV. 

Title of the king, — Insurrection in England— in Wales, — The Eafl of 
Northumberland rebels — Battle of Shrewsbury — State of Scotland, 

— Parliamentary transactions, — Death and character of the king. 

The English had so long been familiarised to the hereditaiy succession 
of their monarchs, the instances of departure from it had always borne 
such stiong symptoms of injustice and violence, and so little of a 
national choice or election, and the returns to the true line had ever 
been deemed such foitunate incidents m their historj'-, that Henry was 
afraid lest, m I'esting his title on the consent of the people, he should 
build on a foundation to which the people themseUes weie not accus- 
tomed, and whose solidity they would with difficulty be brought to 
lecogmse The idea too of choice seemed aluays to imply that of con- 
ditions, and a light of recalling the consent upon any supposed violation 
of them ; an idea which was not natuially agiceable to a sovereign^ 
and might, in England, be dangcious to the subjects, who, lying so 
much under the influence of tuibulent nobles, had ever paid but an 
imperfect obedience even to their heieditaiy princes For these 
reasons, Henry was detei mined never to have recourse to this claim , the 
only one on which his authoiity could consistently stand. He rather 
chose to patch up his title in the best manner he could fiom other 
piotensions ; and, m the end, he left himself, in the eyes of men of 
sense, no giound of light but his present possession ; a very precarious 
foundation, which, by its very nature, was liable to be overtlirown by 
every faction of the great, or prejudice of the people. He had indeed - 
a present advantage over his competitor. The heir of the house of 
Moi timer, who had been declared, in pailiament, heir to the crown, 
was a boy of seven yeais of age (Dugdale, vol. i , p. 151) His friends 
consulted his safety, by keeping silence with regaid to his title. Henry 
detained him and his younger brother in an lionouiable custody at 
Windsor Castle But he had reason to dread, that m proportion as 
that nobleman grew to man's estate, he would draw to him the attach- 
ment of the people, and make them leflect on the baud, violence, and ' 
injustice, by which he had been excluded fiom the throne Many 
fa VO in able topics would occur in his behalf, he was a native of Eng- 
land , possessed an extensive interest from the greatness and alliances 
of his family; however ciiminal the deposed monarch, this youth was , 
cntucly innocent, he was of the same religion, and educated in the 
same manners with the people, and could not be governed by any 
separate interest. These views would all concur to favour his claim , 
and though the abilities of Henry IV might ward off any dangerous 
revolution, it was justly to be apprehended, that his authority could 
with difficulty be brought to equal that of hiS predecessors 

Henry, in his very first pailiament, had reason to see the danger * 
attending that station which he had assumed, and the obstacles which 
he would meet with in governing an unruly aristocracy, always divided 
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by faction, and at present inflamed with the resentments consequent 
on such recent convulsions. The peers on their assembling, broke out 
into violent animosities against each other; forty gauntlets, the pledges 
of furious battle, were thrown on the floor of the house by noblemen 
who gave mutual challenges, and ^liar' and ‘traitor' resounded from 
all quarters. The king had so much authority with these doughty 
champions, as to prevent all the combats which they threatened ; but 
he was not able to bnng them to a proper composure, or to an amicable 
disposition towards each other. 

It Tvas not long before these passions broke into action (a.I>. 1400). 
The Earls of Rutland, Kent, and Huntingdon, and Lord Spencer, who 
were now degraded from the respective titles of Albemarle, Surrey, 
Exeter,, and Gloucester, conferred on them by Richard, entered 
into a conspiracy, together with the Earl of Salisbury and Lord 
Lumley, for raising an insurrection, and for seizing the king's person at 
Windsor,^ but the treachery of Rutland gave him warning of the dan- 
ger. ^He suddenly withdrew to London, and the conspirators, who 
came to Windsor with a body of 500 horse, found that they had missed 
this blow, on which all the success of their enterprise depended. Henry 
appeared next day at Kingston-upon-Thames, at the head of 20,000 
men, mostly drawn from the city ; and his enemies, unable to I'esist 
his power, dispersed themselves, with a view of laising their followers 
in the several counties which were the seat of their interest. But the 
adherents of the king were hot in the pin suit, and every wheie opposed 
themselves to their pi ogress The Earls of Kent and Salisbuiy were 
seized at Ciiencester by the citizens; and were next day beheaded 
without farther ceremony, according to the custom of the times.® The 
citizens of Bristol tieated Spencer and Lumley in the same manner 
The Eail of Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Blount, and Sir Benedict Sely, 
who were also taken prisoners, suffered death, with many others of the 
conspirators, by orders fiom Henry. And when the quarteis of these 
unhappy men were brought to London, no less than eighteen bishops 
and thirty-two mitied abbots joined the populace, and met them with 
the most indecent marks of joy and exultation. 

But the spectacle, the most shocking to every one who retained any 
sentiment either of honour or humanity, still remained. The Eail of 
Rutland appeared, carrying on a pole the head of Lord Spencer, his 
biother-m-lavv, which he piesented m triumph to Henry as a testimony 
of his loyalty. This infamous man, who was soon after Duke of York 
by the death of his father, and first piince of the blood, had been in- 
stiumental in the murder of his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester (Dug- 
dale, vol. n,p. 1 71); had 'then deserted Richard, by whom he was 
trusted; had conspired against the life of Henry, to whom he had 
sworn allegiance ; had betrayed his associates, whom he had seduced 
into this enteipnse, and now displayed, in the face of the world, these 
badges of his multiplied dishonour. 

Henry was sensible, that though the execution of these conspiratois 
' might seem to give security to his throne, the animosities, which remain 
after such bloody scenes, aie always dangeiousto royal authority; and 

1 Walsmgham, p 362 , Otterbourne, p 224 
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he therefore determined not to increase, by any hazardous enterprise, 
those numerous enemies with whom he was everywhere environed 
While a subject, he was believed to have strongly imbibed all the 
principles of his father, the Duke of Lancaster, and to have adopted 
the prejudices which the Lollards inspired against the abuses of the 
established church. But, finding himself possessed of the throne by 'so 
precarious a title, he thought superstition a necessary implement of 
public authority ; and he resolved, by every expedient, to pay court to 
the clergy. There were hitherto no penal laws enacted against heresy ; 
an indulgence which had proceeded, not from a spirit of toleration in 
the Romish church, but from the ignorance and simplicity of the people, 
which had rendered them unfit either for starting or receiving any 
new or curious doctrines, and which needed not to be restrained by 
rigorous penalties But when the learning and genius of Wickliffe had 
once broken, m some measure, the fetters of prejudice, the ecclesiastics 
called aloud for the punishment of his disciples , and the king, who was 
very little scrupulous in his conduct, was easily induced to sacrifice his 
principles to his mteiest, and to acquire the favour of the church by 
that most effectual method, the giatifying of their vengeance against 
opponents. He engaged the paidiament to pass a law for that purpose. 
It was (ad 1401) enacted, that when any heretic, who relapsed or 
refused to abjure his opinions, was delivered over to the secular arm by 
the bishop or his commissaries, he should be committed to the flames 
by the civil magistrate before the whole people (2 Henry IV., chap 7) 
This weapon did not long remain unemployed in the hands of the 
clergy. William Sautr^, rector of St Osithes, in London, had been 
condemned by the convocation of Canterbury ; his sentence was rati- 
fied by the house of peers , the king issued his wnt foi the execution 
(Rymer, vol. viii., p 178), and the unhappy man atoned for his erro- 
neous opinions by the penalty of fire. This is the first instance of that 
kind in England, and thus one honor more was added to those dismal 
scenes which were already but too familiar to the people. 

But the utmost precaution and prudence of Henry could not Shield 
him from those numerous inquietudes which assailed him fiom every 
quarter. The connections of Richard with the royal family of France 
made that court exert its activity to recover his authority, or revenge 
his death (Ibid, vol viii„ p. 123); but though the confusions in 
England tempted the French to engage in some enterpiise by which 
they might distiess their ancient enemy, the greater confusions which 
they experienced at home obliged them quickly to accommodate mat- 
ters ; and Charles, content with recovering his daughter from Henry's 
hands, laid aside his preparations, and renewed the truce between the 
kingdoms (Ibid , vol viii , pp 141, 152, 219). The attack of Guienne 
was also an inviting attempt, which the present factions that prevailed 
among the French obliged them to neglect. The Gascons, affectionate 
to the memory of Richard, who was born among them, refused to swear 
allegiance to a prince that had dethroned and murdered him ; and the 
appearance of a French army on their frontiers would^ probably have 
tempted them to change masters (Ibid , vol vm,pp iio, iii) But 
the Earl of Worcester, aniving with some English troops, gave coun- 
tenance to the partisans of Henry and overawed their opponents. 
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^ Religion too was heie found a cement to their union with England. 
The Gascons had been engaged, by Richard^s authonty, to acknowledge 
the Pope of Rome , and they were sensible that, if they submitted to 
France, it would be necessaiy for them to pay obedience to the Rope 
of A\jgnon, whom they had been taught to detest as a schismatic 
Their principles on this head were too fast rooted to admit of any sud- 
den or violent alteration. 

The revolution in' England pioved likewise the occasion of an insulr- 
rection in Wales. Owen Olendower, or Glendowerduy, descended from 
the ancient princes of that country, had become obnoxious on account 
of his attachment to Richaid; and Reginald, Lord Gray of Ru thy n, 
who was closely connected with the new king, and who enjoyed a great 
fortune in the marches of Wales, thought the opportunity favourable 

^ for odpiessing his neighbour and taking possession of his estate (Vita 
Ric, Sec., pp 1 71, 172). Glendowei, provoked at the injustice, and still 
more at the indignity, recovered possession by the sword (Walsingham, 
p. 364), Henrjr sent assistance to Gray (Vita Ric Sec.,pp. 172, 173) ; Jlie 
Welsh, took ^part with Glendower, a troublesome ana tedious war was 
kirffled, ^which Glendower long sustained by bis valour and activity, 
aided by the natuial strength of the country and the untamed spirit of 
its inhabitants. 

As Glendower committed devastations promiscuously on all the Eng- 
lish, he infested the estate of the Earl of Maiche; and Sir Edmund 
Moi timer, uncle to that nobleman, led out the letameis of the family, 
and gave battle to the Welsh chieftain; his troops weie routed, and he 
was taken piisonei (Dugdale, vol 1., p. 150}; at the same time, the carl 
himself, who had been allowed to retue to his castle of Wigmoic, and 
who, though a meie boy, took the field with his followers, fell also into 
Glendower^s hands, and was earned by him into Wales (Ibid , vol. 1., 
p. 151). As Henry dreaded and hated all the family of Marche, he 
allowed the earl to remain in captivity ; and though that young noble- 
man was nearly allied to the Piercies, to whose assistance he himself 
bad ow<*d his crown, he lefuscd to the Earl of Northumberland pei- 
mission to tieat of his ransom with Glendower. 

The uncertainty in which affairs stood duiing a long time 

with Fiance, as well as the confusions incident to all great changes m 
government, tempted the Scots to make incuisions into England, and 
Henry, desirous of taking levcngc upon them, but afraid of rendering 
his new government unpopular byicquiimg gieat supplies fiom his 
subjects, summoned at Westminster a council ot the peers, without the 
commons, and laid befoie them the state of his affairs (Rymcr, voLviu,, 
pp. 125, 126). The mihtaiypait of the feudal constitution was now much 
decayed, there lemamed only so much of that fabiic as affected the 
civil rights and propeitiesof men; and the peers heie imdeitook, but 
voluntarily, to attend the king in an expedition against Scotland, each 
of them at the head of a ceitam number of his retainers (Ibid., p. 125) 
Heniy conducted this aimy to Edinburgh, of which he easily made 
himself master; and he theiefore summoned Robeit III to do homage 
to him foi Ins crown (Ibid , pp. 155, 156, etc). But finding that the 
Scots would neither submit nor give him Ixittlc, he returned in three 
weeks, after making this useless bravado ; and he disbanded his army. 
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In the subsequent season (a.d. 1402), Archibald, Earl of Douglas, at 
the head of 12,000 men, and attended by many of the principal nobility 
of Scotland, made an irruption into England, and committed devasta- 
tions on the northern counties On his return home, he was overtaken 
by the Pieicies at Homeldon, on the boideis of England, and a fierce 
battle ensued, where the Scots were totally routed Douglas himselt 
was taken pnsoner; as was Mordac, Earl of Fife, son of the Duke of 
Albany, and nephew of the Scottish king, with the Eails of Angus, 
Murray, and Orkney, and many others of the gentry and nobility ^ 
When Henry received intelligence of this victoiy, he sent the Earl of 
Northumberland orders not to ransom his prisoneis, v hich that noble- 
man regaided as his right by the laws of w’ar received in that age. 
The king intended to detain them, that he might be able, by then- 
means, to make an advantageous peace with Scotland , but by this 
policy he gave a fresh disgust to the family of Pieicy 

The obligations which Pleniy had owed to Northumberland weie of 
a kind the most likely to pioduce mgiatitude on the one side, and dis- 
content on the other The sovereign natuially became jealous of that 
power which had advanced him to the throne , and the subject was not 
easily satisfied in the returns which he thought so gieat a fa\our had 
meiited Though Henry, on his accession, had bestowed the office of 
constable on Northumberland for life (Rymei, vol viii,, p 89), and 
conferred other gifts on that family, these favouis were regarded as 
their due; the refusal of any other request was deemed an injmy^ 
The impatient spirit of Harry Piercy, and the factious disposition of 
the Earl of Worcester, younger brother of Northumberland, inflamed 
the discontents of that nobleman , and the precarious title of Henry 
tempted him to seek revenge, by overturning that throne which he had 
at first established. He entered (a b 1403) into a conespondence with 
Glen dower, he gave liberty to the Earl of Douglas, and made an 
alliance with that martial chief, he roused up all his partisans to arms, 
and such unlimited authority at that time belonged to the gieat fami- 
lies, that the same men whom, a few years before, he had conducted 
against Richard, now followed his standaid in opposition to Henry. 
When war was ready to break out, Noithumberland was seized with 
a sudden illness at Berwick, and young Piercy, taking the command of 
the troops, maiched towards Shrewsbury, in order to join his forces with 
those of Glendower. The king had happily a small army on foot, with 
which he had intended to act against the Scots ; and knowing the im- 
portance of celerity m all civil wars, he instantly hurried down, that he 
might give battle to the rebels. He approached Piercy near Shrewsbury, 
before that nobleman was joined by Owen Glendower, and the policy 
of one leader, and impatience of the other, made them hasten to a 
general engagement. 

The evening before the battle, Piercy sent a manifesto to Henry, 
in w’hich he renounced his allegiance, set that prince at defiance, and, 
in the name of his father and uncle, as well as his own, enumerated all 
the grievances of which, he pretended, the nation had reason to com- 
plain. He upbraided him with the perjury of which he had been guilty, 
when, on landing at Ravenspur, he had sworn upon the gospels, before 

1 \Yalsinghaiii, p 366, Vita Ric Sec,p 180, Chron Otterbourne, p 237 
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the Earl of Northumbetland, that he had no other intention than to 
recover the duchy of Lancaster, and that he would ever remain a 
faithful subject to King Richard* He aggravated his guilt in first de- 
throning, then murdering that prince, and in usurping on the title of 
the house of Mortimer, to whom, both by lineal succession, and by 
declarations of parliament, the throne, when vacant by Richard’s 
demise, did of right belong. He complained of his cruel policy m 
allowing the young Earl of Marche, whom he ought to regard as his 
sovereign, to remain a captive in the hands of his enemies, and in even 
1 efusing to all his friends permission to treat of his ransom. He 
charged him again with perjury m loading the nation with heavy taxes, 
after having sworn, that, without the utmost necessity, he would never 
levy any impositions upon them. And he reproached with the arts 
employed in procuring favourable elections into pailiament ; arts which 
he himself had before imputed as a crime to Richard, and which he 
had made one chief reason of that prince’s arraignment and deposition 
(Hall, fol. 21, 22, etc.). This manifesto was well calculated to inflame 
the quarrel between the parties ; thebraveiy of the two leaders promised 
an obstinate engagement ; and the equality of the armies, being each 
about 12,000 men, a number which was not unmanageable by the com- 
manders, gave reason to expect a great effusion of blood on both sides 
and a very doubtful issue to the combat. 

We shall scarcely find any battle (July 2i) m those ages wheie the 
shock was more terrible and more constant, Henry exposed his per- 
son in the thickest of the fight , his gallant son, whose military achieve- 
ments were afterwards so renowned, and who here perfoimed his 
noviciate m arms, signalised himself on his father’s footsteps, and even 
a wound, which he leceived in the face with an arrow, could not oblige 
him to quit the field (T. Livii, p. 3). Piercy supported that fame which 
he had acquired m many a bloody combat ; and Douglas, his ancient 
enemy, and now his friend, still appealed his rival, amidst the horror 
and confusion of the day. This nobleman performed feats of valour 
which are almost inci edible; he seemed determined that the King of 
England should that day fall by his arm ; he sought him all over the 
field of battle ; and as Henry, either to elude the attacks of the enemy 
upon his person, or to encourage his own men by the belief of his 
presence everywhere, had accoutred several captains in the royal garb, 
the sword of Douglas rendeied this honour fatal to many (Walsingham, 
pp. 366, 367 ; Hall, fol. 22). But while the annies were contending in 
, this furious manner, the death of Piercy, by an unknown hand, decided 
1 the victoiy, and the royalists pi evaded There aie said to have fallen 
that day on both sides near 2300 gentlemen , but the peisons of greatest 
distinction were on the king’s ; the Earl of Stafford, Sir Hugh Shirley, 
Sir Nicholas Gausel, Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir John Massey, Sir John 
Calverly. About 6000 private men perished, of whom two thirds were 
of Piercy’s army (Chron* Otterbourne, p. 224, Ypod Neust, p, 560). 
The Earls of Worcester and Douglas were taken piisoners; the former 
was beheaded at Shrewsbury; the latter was treated with the courtesy 
due to his rank and merit. 

The Earl of Northumberland, having recovered from his sickness, 
had levied a fresh army, and was on his march to join his son ; but 
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Ibeing opposed by the Eail of Westmoreland, andheanng of the defeat 
at Shrewsbury, he dismissed his forces, and came with a small retinue 
to the king at York (Chron Otterbourne, p 225). He pretended that 
his sole intention in aiming was to mediate between the parties ; Henry 
thought proper to accept of the apology, and even granted him a par^ 
•don for his offence , all the other rebels were treated with equal lenity , 
and, except the Earl of Worcester and Sir Richaid Vernon, who w'eie 
regarded as the chief authors of the msuirection, no person engaged 
in this dangerous enterprise seems to have perished by the hands ot 
the executionei (Rymer, vol \iii , p, 353). 

But Northumberland, though he had been paidoned, knew that he 
never should be trusted, and that he was too powerful to be cordially 
forgiven by a prince whose situation gave him such reasonable grounds 
of jealousy It was the effect either of Henr/s vigilance or good for-\ 
tune, or of the nariow genius of his enemies, that no proper concert 
was ever fonncd among them , they rose in rebellion one after another, 
and thereby affoidcd him an oppoitunity of suppiessing singly those 
insuiiections, which, had they been united, might have proved fatal to 
his authority The Earl of Nottingham, son of the Duke of Norfolk,^ 
and the Aichbishop of Yoik, brother to the Earl of Wiltshire, whom 
Heniy, then Duke of Lancaster, had beheaded at Biistol, though they 
had remained quiet while Piercy was in the field, still harboured in 
their breast a violent hatred against the enemy of their families; and 
they determined, m conjunction with the Earl of Northumberland, to 
seek revenge against him. They betook themselves to arms before 
that powerful nobleman was prepared to join them; and publishing a 
manifesto, in which they reproached Henry with his usurpation of the 
crown, and the murder of the late king, they required that the nght 
line should be restored, and all public grievances be redressed The 
Earl of Westmoreland, whose power lay in the neighbourhood, ap- 
proached them with an inferior force at Shipton, near York , and being 
afraid to hazard an action, he attempted to subdue them by a stratagem, 
which nothing but the greatest folly and simplicity on their part could 
have 1 cndei ed successful. He desired a conference with the Archbishop 
and Earl between the armies, he heaid their gnevances with great 
patience , he begged them to propose the remedies ; he approved of 
every expedient which they suggested, he granted them all their 
demands , he also engaged that Henry should give them entire satis- 
faction , and when he saw them pleased with the facility of his con- 
cessions. he observed to them, that since amity was now, in effect, 
restored between them, it were better on both sides to dismiss their 
forces, which otherwise would prove an insuppoi table buiden^ to the 
country. The Archbishop and the Earl of Nottingham immediately 
gave directions to that purpose ; their troops disbanded upon the field , 
but Westmoreland, who had secretly issued contrary orders to his 
army, seized the two rebels without resistance, and carried them to the 
king, who was advancing with hasty marches to suppiess the insurrec- 
tion (Walsingham, p. 373 , Otterbourne, p 255) The trial and punish- 
ment of an archbishop might have proved a troublesome and dangerous 
undertaking, had Henry proceeded regularly, and allowed time for an 
opposition to form itself agamst that unusual measure; the celerity 
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of the execution alone could lender it safe and prudent. Finding- 
that Sii William Gascoigne, the chief justice, made some scruple of 
acting on tins occasion, he appointed Sir William Fulthorpe foi judge; 
who, without any indictment, tiial, or defence, pronounced sentence of 
death upon the prelate, which was presently executed This was the 
first instance m England of a capital punishment inflicted on a bishop ; 
whence the clergy of that lank might learn that their crimes, moie 
than those of laics, were not to pass with impunity. The Earl of 
Nottingham was condemned and executed in the same summary man- 
ner; but though many other persons of condition, such as Lord Fal- 
conberg, Sir Ralph Hastings, Sir John Colville, were engaged ip this 
1 ebellion, no others seem to have fallen victims to Henryks seventy. 

The Earl of Noithumbeiland, on receiving this intelligence, fled into 
Scotland, together with Lord Bardolf (Walsmgham, p 374) ? and the 
king, without opposition, reduced all the castles and fortresses belong- 
ing to these noblemen. He thence turned his arms against Glendower, 
over whom his son, the Prince of Wales, had obtained some advantages ; 
but that enemy, more troublesome than dangerous, still found means of 
defending himself in his fastnesses, and of eluding, though not resisting, 
all the force of England In a sulbsequent season (a d 1407), the Eail 
of Northumberland and Lord Baidolf, impatient of their exile, entered 
the north, m hopes of laismg the people to aims ; but found the countiy 
in such a posture as lendered all their attempts unsuccessful Sir 
Thomas Rokesby, sheriff of Yorkshue, levied some foices, attacked 
the mvadeis at Biamham, and gained a victoiy, in which both North- 
umberland and Baidolf were slain (Ibid., p. 377; Chi on. Otterb,, p. 
261) This piospeious event, joined to the death of Glendower, whicli 
liappened soon aftei, fieed Hemy fiom all his domestic enemies; and 
this prince, who had mounted the throne by such unjustifiable means, 
and held it by such an exceptionable title, had yet, by his valour, piu- 
dence, and address, accustomed the people to the yoke, and had ob- 
tained a greater ascendant over his haughty barons than the law alone, 
not supportM by these active qualities, was ever able to confer. 

About the same same, fortune gave Henry an advantage over that 
neighbour who, by his situation, was most enabled to disturb his govern- 
ment Robert III., King of Scots, was a prince, ^though of slender 
capacity, extiemely innocent and inoffensive m his conduct, but Scot- 
land at that time, was still less fitted than England for chciishing, or 
even endiuing, sovereigns of that chaxacter. The Duke of Albany, 
Robertas brother, a piince of moie abilities, at Ic ast of a moic boistcious 
and violent disposition, had assumed the government of the state; and 
not satisfied with present authoiity, he entei tamed the ciimmal purpose 
of extirpating his brothel’s children, and of acqunmg the crown to his 
own family. He threw m prison David, his eldest nephew, who thei*e 
lieushcd by hunger, James alone, the younger brother of David, stood 
between that tyiant and the throne; and King Robeit, sensible of his 
son’s danger, embaiked him on board a ship, with a view of sending 
him to Fiance, and entrusting him to the piotcction of that friendly 

f iower. Unfortunately, the vessel was taken by the English ; Prince 
ames, a boy about nine years of age, was earned to London ; and 
though there subsisted at that time a tiuce between the kingdoms. 
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Heniy refused to restore the ^’■oung pimce to his liberty. Robert, worn 
out with cares and infirmities, was unable to bear the shock of this last 
inisfoitune , and he soon after died, leaving the government in the 
hands of the Duke of Albany (Buchanan, lib 10), Henry was now 
11101 e sensible than ever of the importance of the acquisition which he 
had made, while he retained such a pledge, he was sure of keeping 
the Duke of Albany m dependence, or, if offended, he could easily, 
by restoring the true heir, take ample revenge upon the usurper But 
though the king, by detaining James m the English court, had shown 
himself somewhat deficient in generosity, he made ample amends by 
gumg that pi ince an excellent education, which afterwards qualified 
him, when he mounted the throne, to reform, in some measure, the mde 
and barbaious manners of his native countiy 

The hostile dispositions which of late had prevailed between Fiance 
and England were lestrained, during the greater part of this reign, from, 
appearing m action The jealousies and civil commotions with which 
both nations weie distuibcd kept each of them from taking advantage 
of the unhappy situation of its neighbour But as the abilities and 
good fortune of Heniy had soonei been able to compose the English 
factions, this prince began in the later part of his reign, to look abroad, 
and to foment the animosities between the families of Burgundy and 
Orleans, by which the government of France was, during that period, 
so much distracted He knew that one gieat source of the national 
discontent* against his predecessor was the inactivity of his reign ; and 
he hoped by giving a new direction to the restless and unquiet spirit 
of his people, to prevent their breaking out in domestic wars and dis-* 
oideis. That he might unite policy with force, he (ad. 1411) first- 
entered into treaty with the Duke of Burgundy, and sent that prince a 
small body of troops, which supported him against his enemies (Wal- 
singham, p, 380). Soon after, he hearkened to more advantageous 
proposals made him by the Duke of Orleans, and (a.d 1412) dis- 
patched a greater body to support that party (Rymer, voL viii , pp 715, 
738). But the leadeis of the opposite factions having made tempoiary 
accommodation, the interests of the English were sacrificed , and this 
effort of Heniy pioved, in the issue, entirely vam and fruitless. The 
declining state of his health, and the shoitness of his leign, prevented 
him fiom renewing the attempt, which his more fortunate son earned 
to so gieat a length against the Fiench monarchy. 

Such were the military and foieign transactions of this reign; the 
civil and parliamentary are somewhat more memorable and more woi thjr 
of our attention During the two last reigns, the elections of the com- 
mons had appealed a ciicumstance of government not to be neglected, 
and Richard was even accused of using unwarrantable methods for pro- 
curing to his partisans a seat m that house This practice formed one 
considerable article of charge against him in his deposition , yet Henry- 
scrupled not to tread in his Tootsteps and to encourage the same 
abuses in elections. Laws were enacted against such undue influence, 
and even a sheriff was punished for an iniquitous return which he had 
made (Cotton, p 429) But laws were commonly at that time very ill 
executed, and the libeities of the people, such as they were, stood on a 
surer basis than on laws and parliamentary elections. Though the 
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House of Commons was little able to withstand the violent currents 
which perpetually ran between the monarchy and the aristocracy^ and 
though that house might easily be brought at a particular time to make 
the most unwarrantable concessions to either, the general institutions of 
the state still remained invariable, the interests of the several membeis 
continued on the same footing; the sword was in the hands of the sub- 
ject; and the government, though thrown into temporary disorder, 
soon settled itself on its ancient foundations. 

During the greater part of this reign the king was obliged to court 
popularity, and the House of Commons, sensible of their own impqr- 
I* tance, began to assume powers which had not usually been exercised 
by their predecessois. In the first year of Henry they procured a law 
I that no judge, in concurring with any iniquitous measure, should be 
1 excused by pleading the orders of the king or even the danger of his 
j own life from the menaces of the sovereign (Cotton, p. 364). In the 
1 second year they insisted on maintaining the practice of not granting 
any supply before they received an answer to their petitions, which was 
a tacit manner of bargaining with the prince (Ibid , p 406). In the 
fifth year they desiied the king to lemove from his household four 
persons who had displeased them, among whom was his own confessor; 

I and Henry, though he told them that he knew of no offence which 
|these men had committed, yet in order to gratify them complied with 
Ttheii I'equest (Ibid , p. 426). In the sixth year they voted the king 
supplies, but appointed treasureis of their own to see the money dis- 
bursed for the pui poses intended, and required them to deliver in their 
accounts to the House (Ibid , p. 438). In the eighth year they pio- 
posed, for the regulation of the government and household, thiity im- 
portant ai ticks, which weie all agieed to; and they even obliged all 
the members of council, all the judges, and all the officers of the house- 
hold, to swear to the observance of them (Ibid., pp. 456, 457). The 
abndger of the records remarks the unusual liberties taken by the 
' Speaker and the House during this period (Ibid , p 462). But the 
great authority of the Commons was but a temporal y advantage aiismg 
from the present situation In a subsequent parliament, when the 
speaker made his customary application to the throne for liberty of 
speech, the king having now oveicome all his domestic difficulties, 
plainly told him that he would have no novelties intioduced, and would 
enjoy his prerogatives. But on the whole, the limitations of the govern- 
ment seem to have been more sensibly felt and moie carefully main- 
tained by Henry than by any of his predecessois. 

During this icign, when the House of Commons weie at anytime 
brought to make unwary concessions to the crown, they also showed 
their freedom by a speedy retraction of them. Henry, though he enter- ^ 
tamed a peipetual and well-grounded jealousy of the family of Mortimer, 
allowed not their name to be once mentioned m parliament ; and as 
none of the rebels had ventured to declare the Earl of Marche king, he 
never attempted to procure, what would not have been refused him, an 
ej^l^ress declaration against the claim of that nobleman, because he 
knew that such a declaration in the present circumstances would have 
no authority, and would only serve to revive the memory of Mortimer’s 
title m the minds of the people. He proceeded in his purpose after a 
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more artful and covert manner. He piocured a settlement of the crown 
on himself and his heiis-male (Cotton, p. 454), thereby tacitly excluding 
the females, and transfeiung the Salic law into the Enplish govern- 
ment He thought that though the House of Plantagenet had at first 
derived their title from a female, this was a remote event unknown to 
the generality of the people , and if he could once accustom them to 
the practice of excluding women, the title of the Earl of Marche would 
* gradually be forgotten and neglected by them But he was very unfor- 
tunate in this attempt. During the long contests with Fiance, the in- 
justice of the Salic law had been so much exclaimed against by the 
nation that a contrary principle had taken deep root in the minds of 
men, and it was now become impossible to eradicate it. The same 
House of Commons therefore, m a subsequent session, apprehensive 
that they had overturned the foundations of the English government, 
and that they had opened the door to moie civil wais than might ensue 
even fiom the iriegulai elevation of the House of Lancaster, applied 
with such earnestness for a new settlement of the crown, that Henry 
yielded to their lequest and agieed to the succession of the princesses 
of his family (Rymer, vol via , p 462). A certain proof that nobody 
was in his heart satisfied with the king’s title to the crown, or knew on 
what principle to rest it. 

But though the commons duiing this reign showed a laudable zeal 
for liberty in their transactions with the crown, their efforts against the 
Church were still ^101 e extraordinary, and seemed to anticipate very 
much the spirit which became so general m little more than a century 
afterwards. I know that the credit of these passages rests entirely on 
one ancient historian (Walsingham) , but that historian was contem- 
porary, was a cleigyman, and it was contrary to the interests of his order 
to preserve the memory of such transactions, much more to forge pre- 
cedents which posterity might sometime be tempted to imitate. This 
is a truth so evident that the most likely way of accounting for the 
silence of the lecords on this head is by supposing that the authonty 
of some churchmen was so great as to procure a razure, with regard to 
these circumstances, which the indiscretion of one of that order has 
happily preserved to us. 

In the sixth of Henry, the commons, who had been required to granti 
supplies, proposed in plain terms to the king that he should seize all j 
the tempoi allties of the Church and employ them as a perpetual fund} 
to serve the exigencies of the state. They insisted that the clergy pos- - 
sessed a third of the lands of the kingdom; that they contributed 
nothing to the public burdens ; and that their nches tended only to 
di^ualify them from performing their ministenal functions with pioper 
zeal and attention. When this address was presented, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who then attended the king, objected that the clergy, 
though they went not in person to the wars, sent their vassals and 
tenants in all cases of necessity ; while at the same time they them- 
selves who stayed at home were employed night and day in offering up 
their prayers for the happiness and prosperity of the state. The speaker 
smiled and answered without reserve that he thought the prayers of the 
Church but a very slender supply. The archbishop however prevailed 
in the “dispute; the king discouraged the application of the commons; 
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and the loids rejected the bill which the Lower House had fiamed for 
stnppuiij the Church of her revenues (Walsingham, p. 371 j Ypod. 
Neust., p. 563). 

The commons were not discouiagcd by this repulse. In the eleventh 
of the king they leturncd to the chaige with more zeal than befoic. 
They made a calculation of all the ecclesiastical revenues which by 
their account amounted to 485,000 marks a yeai, and contained 18,400 
ploughs of land. They proposed to divide this property among fifteen 
new earls, 1500 knights, 6000 esquires, and a hundied hospitals , besides 
30,000/. a year which the king might take for his own use , and they 
insisted that the clerical functions would be better perfoimed than at 
present by 15,000 paush priests paid at the rate of seven maiks apiece 
of yearly stipend (Walsingham, p. 379; Tit Livius) This application 
was accompanied with an address foi mitigating the statutes enacted 
against the Lollards, which shows from what source the address came. 
The king gave the commons a severe reply, and further to satisfy the 
Church and to prove that he was quite in earnest, he ordered a Lollaid 
to be buined before the dissolution of the pailiament (Rymer, voL viii., 
p. 637 ; Otterbourne, p 267), 

We have now related almost all the memorable tiansactions of this 
reign, which was busy and active, butpioduced few events that deserve 
to be transmitted to posteuty The king was so much emplo)ed m 
defending his crown, ^\hlch he had obtained by unwairantable means 
and possessed by a bad title, that he had little leisuxe to look abioad 
or peifoim any action which might ledound to the honour or advantage 
of the nation His health declined some months befoie his death, he 
was subject to fits, vhich bci caved him for the time ot his senses, and 
though he was yet in the flower of his age, his end was visibly appioach- 
ang. He expiied (Maich 20) at Westminster, m the foity-sixth year of 
his age and the thirteenth of his leign 

The great popularity which Henry enjoyed befoie he attained the 
- crown, and which had so much aided him m the acquisition of it, was 
I entiicly lost many yeais before the end of his reign ; and he governed 
j his people more by terror than by affection, more by his own policy 
. J than by their sense of duty oi allegiance. When men came to reflect 
' in cool blood on the ciimes which had led him to the thione, the rebel- 
lion against his pimce, the deposition of a lawful king, guilty some- 
times pei haps of oppiession, but more fiequently of indiscretion; the 
exclusion of the true heii , the muzder of his sovcicign and neai 1 ela- 
tion; these were such enormities as drew on him the hatred of his 
subjects, sanctified all the rebellions against him, and made the execu- 
tions, though not remaikably severe, which he found necessary for the 
maintenance of his authority, appear ciuel as well as iniquitous to the 
people Yet without pietendmg to apologise for these ciimcs, which 
must ever be held in detestation, it may be remarked that he was im 
sensibly led into this blameable conduct by a tiain of incidents which 
few men possess virtue enough to withstand. The injustice with which 
. his predecessor had treated him m fiist condemning him to banish- 
ment, then despoiling him of his patiimony, made him natmally think 
of revenge and of recovering his lost rights , the headlong zeal of the 
people huiricd him into the throne; the care of his own security as 
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well as his ambition made him an usuipei ; and the steps have always 
been so few between the pusons of pimces and their graves, that we 
need not wonder that Richard’s fate was no exception to the general 
i ule. All these considerations made Henry’s situation, if he retained 
any sense of vntue, much to be lamented, and the inquietude with 
which he possessed his envied greatness, and the remorses by which it 
3s said he was continually haunted, render him an object of our pity 
even when seated upon the throne. But it must be owned that his 
puidence and vigilance and foresight m maintaining his power were 
admirable; his command of temper remaikablc, his courage, both 
military and political, without blemish , and he possessed many qualities 
which fitted him for his high station, and which rendeied hisusmpation 
of It, though pernicious in after-times, rather salutary dunrig his own 
i 1 cign to the English nation 

Hemy w^as twucc mauied , by his first wife, Mary de Bohun, 
daughter and co-heir of the Earl of Hcrcfoid, he had four sons, Heniy, 
his successor in the thione, Thomas, Duke of Claience, John, Duke of 
Bcdfoid, and Humphiey, Duke of Gloucester ; and two daughteis, 
Blanche and Philippa, the founer mauied to the Duke of Bavaria, 
the latter to the King of Denmaik His second wufe, Jane, whom 
he married after he was king, -was daughter of the Kuig of Navaiie, 
and widow of the Duke of Brittany, bx-ought him no issue. 

By an act of the fifth of this reign, it is made felony to cut out any 
persons tongue, or put out his e> es ; crimes which, the act says, tverfe 
veiy frequent. This savage spirit of revenge denotes a barbarous 
people; though perhaps it was inci eased by the prevailing factions 
and civil commotions. 

Commeicc was veiy little undei stood in this reign, as m all the 
preceding. In paiticular, a gt eat jealousy pi evaded against merchant 
strangers, and many restraints weie by law imposed Aipon them; 
namely, that they should lay out m English manufactures or com- 
modities all the money acquued by the sale of their goods; that 
they should not buy or sell with one another, and that all their 
goods should he disposed of thice months after importation (4 Hen 
IV., cap. 15 , and 5 Hen. IV., cap 9) This last clause was found so 
inconvenient, that it was soon after repealed by parliament. 

It appears that the expense of this king’s household amounted to the 
yeaily sum of 19,500/ money of that age (Rymer, tom. vni., p. 610) 

Guicciaidin tells us, that the Flemings, in this century, learned from 
Italy all the lefinements in arts which they taught the rest of Europe. 
The progress, however, of the arts was still very slow and backward 
m England. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
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cellancous transactions during this reign. 

The many jealousies to which Henry I V/s situation naturally exposed 
him, had so infected his temper, that he had entertained unreasonable 
suspicions with regard to the fidehty of his eldest son; and during the 
latter years of his life, he had excluded that prince from all share 
m public business, and was even displeased to see him at the head of 
armies, where his martial talents, though useful to the support of 
government acquired him a renown, which he thought might prove 
dangerous to his own authonty. The active s{)irit of young Henry^ 
restrained from its proper exercise, broke out in extravagancies of every 
kind , and the not of pleasure, the frolic of debauchery, the outrage of 
wine, filled the vacancies of a mind better adapted to the pursuits 
of ambition, and the cares of government. This course of life threw 
him among companions, whose disorders, if accompanied with spirit 
and humour, he indulged and seconded ; and he was detected in many 
sallies, which to severer eyes appealed totally unworthy of his rank 
and station. There even remains a tradition, that when heated with 
liquor and jollity, he scrupled not to accompany his riotous associates, 
in attacking the passengers on the streets and highways, and despoiling 
them of their goods , and he found an amusement m the incidents 
which the terror and regret of these defenceless people produced on 
such occasions. This extreme of dissoluteness proved equally dis- 
agreeable to his father, as that eager application to business which 
had at first given him occasion of jealousy ; and he saw m his son's 
behaviour, the same neglect of decency, the same attachment to low 
company, which had degraded the personal character of Richard, 
and which more than all his errors in government, had tended to 
overturn his throne. But the nation m general considered the young 
prince with more indulgence; and observed so many gleams of 
generosity, spirit, and magnanimity, breaking continually through the 
cloud, which a wild conduct threw over his character, that they never 
ceased* hoping for his amendment ; and they ascribed all the weeds 
which shot up in that iich soil, to the want of proper culture and 
attention in the king and his mmisteis. Theie happened an incident 
which encouraged these agieeable views, and gave much occasion for 
favourable reflections to all men of sense and candour. A riotous 
companion of the prince’s had been indicted befoie Gascoigne, the 
chief-justice, for some disordeis; and Henry was not ashamed to* 
appear at the bar with the criminal, in order to give him countenance 
and protection. Finding that his presence had not overawed the 
chief-justice, he proceeded to insult that magistrate on his tiibunal; 
but Gascoigne, mindful of the character which he then bore, and the 
majesty of the sovereign and of the laws which he sustained, ordered 
the prince to be carried to prison for his rude behaviour (Hall, fol 33)* 
The spectators were agreeably disappointed when they saw the heir 
of the crown submit peaceably to this sentence, make reparation 
for his error by acknowledging it, and check his impetuous nature 
in the midst of its extravagant career. 
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The memory of this incident, and of many otheis of a like nature, 
rendered the prospect of the future reign nowise disagreeable to the 
nation, and increased the joy which the death of so unpopular a 
prince as the late king naturally occasioned. The first steps taken by 
the young prince confirmed all those prepossessions entertained in his 
favour (wising , p. 382). He called together his former companions, 
acquainted them with his intended reformation, exhorted them to 
imitate his example, but strictly inhibited them, till they had given 
proofs of their sincerity in this particular, from appealing any more in 
his presence , and he thus dismissed them with hberal presents ^ The 
*■ wise ministers of his father, who had checked his riots, found that 
they had unknowingly been paying the highest court to him; and 
were received with all the marks of favour and confidence. The chief- 
justice himself, who trembled to approach the royal presence, met with 
praises instead of repi caches for his past conduct, and was exhorted 
to perseveie in the same rigoious and impaitial execution of the laws. 
The surprise of those who expected an opposite behaviour, augmented 
their satisfaction, and the character of the young king appeared 
brighter than if it had never been shaded by any errois 

But Hemy was anxious not only to repair his own misconduct, but 
also to make amends for those iniquities into which policy or the 
necessity of affairs had betrayed his father. He expressed the deepest 
sorrow for the fate of the unhappy Richard, did justice to the memory 
of that unfortunate prince, even performed his funeral obsequies with 
pomp and solemnity, and cherished all those who had distinguished 
themselves by their loyalty and attachment towards him.* Instead of 
continuing the restiamts which the jealousy of his father had imposed 
on the Earl of Marche, he received that young nobleman with singular 
courtesy and favour; and by this magnanimity so gained on the 
gentle and unambitious nature of his competitor, that he remained 
ever after sincerely attached to him, and gave him no disturbance m 
his future government The family of Piercy was restored to its 
fortune and honouis (Holmgshed, p, 545). The king seemed ambitious 
to bury all party-distinctions in oblivion; the instruments of the pie- 
ceding reign, who had been advanced from their blind zeal for the 
Lancastrian interests, more than from their meiits, gave place every- 
where to men of more honourable characters. Virtue seemed now to 
have an open career, in which it might exert itself , the exhortations, 
as well as example, of the prince gave it encouragement , all men were 
unanimous in their attachment to King Henry; and the defects of his 
title were forgotten amidst the personal regard which was universally 
paid to him. 

There remained among the people only one party distinction, which 
was derived from religious differences, and which, as it is of a peculiar, 
and commonly a very obstinate nature, the popularity of Henry was 
not able to overcome. The Lollards were every day increasing in the 
kingdom, and were become a formed party, which appeared extremely 
dangerous to the Church, and even formidable to the civil authority 
{Walsmgham, p. 382). The enthusiasm by which these sectaries weie 

1 Hall, fol 33, Holmgshed, p 543 , Godwin’s Life of Hen V , p 1. 

® Hist Croyland contm ; Hall, fol 34 , HoUngshed, p 544 
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generally actuated, tlie great alterations^ which »they pietended to in* 
traduce, the hatred which they expressed against the established 
hierarchy, gave an alarm to Heniy; who, either from a sinceie attach* 
*ncnt to the ancient religion, or from a dread of the unknown con* 
sequences which attend all important changes, was determined to 
•execute the laws against such bold innovators. The head of this sect 
was Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, a nobleman who had distin* 
'guished himself by his valour and his militaiy talents, and had, on 
many occasions, acquired the esteem both of the late and of the pie- 
sent king (Walsingham, p. 382) His high chaiacter and his zeal for 
the new sect pointed him out to Arundel, Archbishops of Canterbiiiy, 
as the proper victim of ecclesiastical seventy; whose punishment 
would strike a teiroi into the whole party, and teach them that tl>iy 
must expect no mercy under the piesent administiation He applied 
to Heniy foi a pcimission to indict Lord Cobham (Fox^s Acts and 
Monum., p, 513); but the generous natuie of the prince was averse to 
^uch sanguinary methods of conversion. He lepiesented to the pn- 
mate, that reason and conviction weic the best expedients for suppoit- 
ing truth; that all gentle means ought hist to be tried in order to 
reclaim men from eiror; and that he himself would endcavoin, by a 
conversation with Cobham, to icconcile him to the Catholic faith. But 
he found that nobleman obstinate m his opinions, and deteimincd 
not to sacrifice truths of such infinite moment to his complaisance 
for soveieigns (Rymei, vol ix,p 61; Walsmgham, p 383.) Hcniy's 
principles of toleiation, 01 lathei his love of the piactice, could cany 
him no faither; and he then gave full reins to ecclesiastical seventy 
against the mflc\ible hei esiarch. The pumate indicted Cobham , and, 
with the assistance of his tluee suffiagans, the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, and St. David’s, condemned him to the flames for his 
-erroneous opinions. Cobham, who vas confined in the Towei, made 
his escape before the day appointed for his execution The bold spiiit 
of the man, piovoked by peisecution, and stimulated by zeal, was 
urged to attempt the most cnmmal entcrpiiscs; and his unlimited 
authority over the new sect pioved that he well meiited the attention 
of the civil magistrate. He formed m his retreat veiy violent designs 
against his enemies; and despatching his emissaues to all quarters, 
appointed a geneial lendezvous of the paity, m older to seize the 
pel son of the king at Elthara, and put their peisccutors to the swoid 
(Walsingham p 385). Henry, appnscd of their intention, removed to 
Westminster, Cobham was not discouraged by this disappointment; 
but changed the place of rendezvous to the field neai St. Giles’s ; the 
king, having shut the gates of the city, to prevent any leuifoi cement 
to the Lollards from that quaiter, came (a.D. 1414, Jan 6) into the 
field in the night-tmie, seized such of the conspuatois as appealed, 
and afterwards laid hold of the seveial parties, who were hastening to 
the place appointed. It appealed, that a few only were in the secret 
of the conspnacy, the rest implicitly followed then leadeis, but upon 
the trial of the pusoneis, the treasonable designs of the sect weie 
rendcied certain, both fiom evidence, and from the confession of the 
criminals themselves Some were executed ; the greater number 

1 Colton, p, 554 ; Hall, foJ. 35 , Hohngiihod, p. 544 
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pardoned (Rymer, vol ix , pp 1 19, 129, 193) Cobham, himself, who 
made his escape by flight, was not brought to justice till four years 
after, when he was hanged as a traitor , and his body was burnt on 
the gibbet, in execution of the sentence pronounced against him as a 
heretic.^ This criminal design, which was perhaps somewhat aggravated 
vby the cleigy, brought disci edit upon the party, and checked the pro- 
gress of that sect, which had embraced the speculative doctrines of 
John Wickliffe, and at the same time aspired to a reformation of ecclesi- 
astical abuses. 

These two points were the great objects of the Lollards ; but the 
bulk of the nation was not affected in the same degree by both of them. 
Common sense and obvious reflection had discovered to the people 
the advantages of a reformation in discipline , but the age was not yet 
so far advanced as to be seized with the spint of contioversy, or to 
entei into those abstiiise doctiines which the Lollaids endeavomed to 
piopagate thioiighout the kingdom The very notion of heresy alaimcd 
the gcnciality of the people , innovation 111 fundamental piinciples was 
suspicious, cuiiosity was not, as yet, a sutflcient countei poise to au- 
tlionty, and even many, who weie the greatest friends to the refor- 
mation of abuses, weie anxious to expicss then detestation of the‘ 
speculative tenets of the Wickliffites, which, they feaied, threw disgrace 
on so good a cause This turn of thought appears evidently m the 
proceedings of the paih ament, which was summoned immediately 
after the detection ot Cobham’s conspiracy. That assembly passed 
severe laws against the new heretics ; they enacted, that whoever was 
convicted of Lollardy before the oidinaiy, besides suffering capital 
punishment according to the laws foimerly established, should also 
forfeit his lands and goods to the king; and that the chancellor, 
treasurer, justices of the two benches, sheriffs, justices of the peace, 
and all the chief magistiates in every city and borough, should take 
an oath to use their utmost endeavouis for the extiipation of heresy 
{Hen. V , chap vii ) Yet this very pailiament, when the king demanded 
supply, renewed the offei formeily pressed upon his father, and en- 
treated him to seiz;e all the ecclesiastical levenues, and convert them 
to the use of the crowm (Hall, fol. 35) The cleigy were alanned; they 
could offer the king no biibe which was equivalent; they only agreed 
to confer on him all the priories alien, which depended on capital 
abbeys in Normandy, and had been bequeathed to these abbeys, when 
that province remained united to England; and Chicheley, now arch- 
bishop of Canterbuiy, endeavoured to divert the blow, by giving 
occupation to the king, and by persuading him to undertake a war 
against France, 111 order to recover his lost rights to that kingdom 
(Hall, fql. 35, 36). 

It was the dying injunction of the late king to his son, not to allow 
the English to remain long m peace, which wras apt to breed intestine 
commotions ; but to employ them in foreign expeditions, by which the 
pnnee might acquire honour; the nobility, in sharing his dangers, 
might attach themselves to his person ; and all the restless spirits find 
occupation for their inquietude. The natural disposition of Henry 
sufficiently inclined him to follow this advice, and the civil disorders 

1 Walsmgh?tin,p.40o; Otterbourne, p aSo; Holingshed, p- 561 
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of France, which had been prolonged beyond those of England, 
opened a full career to his ambition. 

The death 1415) of Charles V., which followed soon after that 
of Edward III., and the youth of his son, Charles VI., put the two 
Mngdoms for some time m a similar situation ; and it was not to be 
apprehended, that either of them, during a minority, would be able to 
make much advantage of the weakness of the other. The jealousies 
also between Charles’s three uncles, the Dukes of Anjou, Bern, and 
Burgundy, had distracted the affairs of France rather more than those 
between the Dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, Richard’s 
three uncles, disordeied those of England; and had carried off the 
attention of the French nation from any vigorous enterprise against 
foreign states But m proportion as Charles advanced m years, the 
factions were composed; his two uncles, the Dukes of Anjou and 
Burgundy, died ; and the king himself, assuming the reins of govern- 
ment, discovered symptoms of genius and spirit, which revived the 
drooping hopes of his country. This promising state of affairs was 
not of long duration ; the unhappy prince fell suddenly into a fit of 
frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exercising this authority ; 
and though he recoveied fiom this disorder, he was so subject to 
relapses, that his judgment was giadually, but sensibly impaned, and 
no steady plan of government could be puisued by him The ad- 
ministration of affairs was disputed between his brothei, Lewis Duke 
of Orleans, and his cousin-geiman, John Duke of Buigundy , the pio- 
pinquity to the ciown pleaded m favour of the former; the lattei, who, 
in right of his mother, had inherited the county of Flandcis, which he 
annexed to his father’s extensive dominions, denved a lustie fiom his 
superior power, the people weie divided iDetwecn these contending 
princes; and the king, now resuming now dropping his authority, 
kept the victory undecided, and prevented any regular settlement of 
the state by the final pievalence of either party. 

At length, the Dukes of Orleans and Buigundy, seeming to be 
moved by the cries of the nation and by the interposition of common 
friends, agreed to bury all past quaircls in oblivion, and to enter into 
strict amity : they swore before the altar the sincerity of their friend- 
ship; the priest administered the saci ament to both of them; they 
gave to each other every pledge which could be deemed sacred among 
men ; but all this solemn preparation was only a cover for the basest 
treacheiy, which was deliberately premeditated by the Duke of Bui- 
gundy. He procured his rival to be assassinated in the stieets of 
Paris; he endeavouied for some time to conceal the part which he 
took m the crime , but being detected, he embraced a resolution still 
more criminal and more dangerous to society, by openly avowing and 
justifying it (La Laboureur, liv xxvii., chap, 23, 24) The paihamcnt 
itself of Pans, the tribunal of justice, heard the haiangucs of the 
duke’s advocate m defence of assassination, which he termed tyranni- 
cide ; and that assembly, partly influenced by factions, partly overawed 
by power, pronounced no sentence of condemnation against this 
detestable doctrine (Ibid ,liv. xxvii, chap 27, Monstielet, chap. 39). 
The same question was afterwards agitated before the council of 
Constance ; and it was with difficulty that a feeble decision in favour 
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of the contrary opinion, was procured from these fathers of the Church, 
the ministers of peace and of religion. But the mischievous effects of 
that tenet, had they been before anywise doubtful, appeared sufficiently 
from the present incidents. The commission of this crime, which 
destroyed all trust and security, rendered the war implacable between 
the French parties, and cut off every means of peace and accommoda- 
tion. The princes of the blood, combining with the young Duke of 
Orleans and his brothers, made violent war on the Duke of Burgundy ; 
and the unhappy king, seized sometimes by one party, sometimes by 
the other, transferred alternately to each of them the appearance of 
legal authority. The provinces were laid waste by mutual depreda- 
tions ; assassinations where everywhere committed from the animosity 
■of the several leadeis; or, what was equally terrible, executions were 
ordered, without any legal or free trial, by pretended courts of judica- 
ture. The whole kingdom was distinguished into two parts, the Bur- 
gundians, and the Amagnacs ; so the adherents of the young Duke of 
Oileans were called, fiom the Count of Aimagnac, father-in-law to 
that prince The city of Pans, distracted between them, but inclining 
more to the Burgundians, was a peipetual scene of blood and violence; 
the king and royal family were often detained captives m the hands of 
the populace ; their faithful ministers were butchered or imprisoned 
before their face, and it was dangerous for any man, amidst these 
enraged factions, to be distinguished by a strict adherence to the prin- 
ciples of probity and honour. 

During this scene of general violence, there rose into some con- 
sideration a body of men, which usually makes no figure in public 
transactions even during the most peaceful times ; ana that was the 
univlersity of Paris, whose opinion was sometimes demanded, and more 
frequently offered in the multiplied disputes between the part>.^s. The 
schism, by which the Church was at that time divided, and which 
occasioned frequent controversies in the university, had raised the 
professors to an unusual degree of importance; and this connection 
between literature and superstition had bestowed on the former a 
weight, to which reason and knowledge aie not of themselves any wise 
entitled among men But theie was another society whose sentiments 
were much more decisive at Pans, the fraternity of butchers, who,^ 
under the direction of their ringleaders, had declared for the Duke of 
Buigundy, and committed the most violent outrages against the oppo- 
site party. To counterbalance their power, the Armagnacs made 
interest with, the fraternity of carpenters ; the populace ranged them- 
selves on one side or the other, and the fate of the capital depended 
on the prevalence of either party. 

The advantage which might be made of these confusions, was easily 
perceived in England ; and according to the maxims which usually pre- 
vail among nations, it was determined to lay hold of the favourable 
opportunity. The late king, who w^as courted by both the French 
parties, fomented the quarrel, by alternately sending assistance to 
each ; but the present sovereign, impelled by the vigour of youth and 
the aidour of ambition, determined to push his advantages to a greater 
length, and to carry violent war into that distracted kingdom. But 
while he was making preparations for this end, he tried to effect his 
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piiiposc by ncgociatioii; and he sent over ambassadors to Pans, offer- 
ing a perpetual peace and alliance ; but demanding Catheiine, the 
French king’s daughter, in marriage, two millions of crowns as her 

f ortion, one million six bundled thousand as the an ears of King 
ohn’s ransom, and the immediate possession and full sovereignty of 
Normandy and of all the other provinces whioh had been lavished 
fiom England by the arms of Philip Augustus, together with the supe- 
iiontyof Brittany and Flandeis (Rymer, vol ix , p 208). Such ex- 
orbitant demands show, that he was sensible of the present miserable 
condition of France ; and the terms offeied by the French court,, 
though much infenoi, discover their consciousness of the same melan- 
choly truth They weie willing to give him the princess m marriage, 
to pay him eight hundied thousand crowns, to lesign the entire 
sovereignty of Guienne, and to annex to that piovince the countiy of 
I-^erigoid, Rovergue, Xaintonge, the Angoumois, and other territones ^ 
As Henry rejected these conditions, and scarcely hoped that his own 
demands would be complied with, he never intermitted a moment his 
preparations for wai, and having assembled a great fleet and army at 
Southampton, having invited all the nobility and military men of the 
kingdom to attend him by the hopes of gloiy and of conquest, he came 
to the seaside, with a puipose of embarlang on his expedition 
But while Henry was meditating conquests upon Ins neighbours, he 
unexpectedly found himself in danger fiom a conspuacyat home, winch 
was happily delected in its infancy The Eail of Cambndge, second 
son of the late Duke of York, having espoused the sister of the Earl 
of Maichc, had zealously embraced the inteiests of that family, and 
had held some confciences with Lord Scrope of Masham, and Sir 
Thomas Grey of Heton, about the means of lecoveiing to that noble- 
man his light to the crown of England. The conspirators, as soon as 
detected, acknowledged theii guilt to the king (Rymer, vol. ix., p 300 ; 
T. Livii, p. 8); and Henry proceeded without delay to their tiial and 
condemnation. The utmost that could be expected of the best king in 
those ages, was, that he would so far obseivc the essentials of justice, 
as not to make an innocent peison a victim to his seventy , but as to 
the fbimahties of law, which aie often as material as the essentials 
themselves, they were sacrificed without scruple to the least interest or 
convenience. A juiy of commoners was summoned; the thxec con- 
spnatois were indicted before them; the constable of Southampton 
Castle swoiethat they had separately confessed their guilt to him; 
without other evidence, Sir Thomas Grey was condemned and executed , 
but as the Earl of Cambndge and Lord Scrope pleaded the pnvilcge 
of then peerage, Henry thought proper to summon a couit of eighteen 
barons, in which the Duke of Claience presided , the evidence, gi\ en 
before the jury, was read to them, the pusoners, though one of them 
was a piince of the blood, were not examined, nor produced m court, 
mor heard m their own defence ; but leceived sentence of death upon 

1 Ibid., p. SIT It is reported by some Instonans (Hist Croyl Cont , p 500) that the 
Dauphin, in deusion of Henry’s claims and dissolute character, sent him a box of tennis balls, 
intimating that these implements of play weie better adapted to him than the instjummits ol 
war, But this story is by no means credible ; the great offers made by the court of France 
show that they had already entertained a ju&t idea of Henry’s character as well as of theif 
own situation 
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this proof, which was every way irregular and unsatisfactory ; and the 
sentence was soon after executed. The Earl of Marche was accused 
of having given his approbation to the conspiiacy, and received a 
general pardon from the king (Rymer, vol ix., p. 303) He was pro^ 
bably either innocent of the crime imputed to him, or had made 
reparation by his early repentance and discovery (St. Remi, chap* Iv. ; 
Goodwin, p. 65). 

The successes which the arms of England have, m different ages, 
obtained over those of France, have been much owing to the favourable 
situation of the foimer kingdom. The English happily seated m 
island, could make advantage of every misfortune which attended their 
Txeighbours, and were little exposed to the danger of lepiisals They 
never left their own country but when they were conducted by a king 
of extraordmaiy genius, 01 found their enemy divided by intestine fac- 
tions, or were supported by a powerful alliance on the continent ; and 
as all these circumstances concurred at piesent to favoui their enter- 
piise, they had leason to expect from it piopoitionable success. The 
Duke of Buigundy expelled Fiance by a combination of the princes, 
had been secretly soliciting the alliance of England (Rymer, vol ix.,pp. 
137, 138), and Heniy knew that this pimce, though he sciiipled at first 
to join the inveterate enemy of his country, would willingly, if he saw 
any probability of success, both assist him with his Flemish subjects, 
and draw over to the same side all his numerous partisans in France* 
Trusting therefoie to this circumstance, but without establishing any 
concert with the duke, he put to sea, and (Aug. 24th) landed 
Harfleur, at the head of an army of 6000 men at aims, and 24,000 foot, 
mostly archers. He immediately began the siege of that place, which 
was valiantly defended by D^EstouteviUe, and under him by De Guitn, 
De Gaiicourt, and others of the French nobility, but as the garrison 
was weak, and the fortifications m bad lepair, the governor was at last 
obliged to capitulate; and he promised to sunender the place if he 
received no succour before the eighteenth of September. The day 
came, and there was no appearance of a French army to relieve him. 
Henry, taking possession of the town, placed a garrison in it, and 
expelled all the Fiench inhabitants, with an intention of peopling it 
anew with English. 

The fatigues of this siege, and the unusual heat of the season, had 
so wasted the English aimy, that Henry could enter on no further 
enterpiise; and was obliged to think of letuming into England. He 
had dismissed his transports, winch could not anchor in an open road 
upon the enemy’s coasts ; and he lay under a necessity of marching by 
land to Calais, before he could reach a place of safety. A numerous 
French army of 14,000 men at aims, and 40,000 foot, was by this time 
assembled in Nonnandy under the Constable d’Albiet; a force which, 
if prudently conducted, was sufficient either to trample down the 
English m the open field, or to harass and reduce to nothing their 
small array, before they could fiinish so long and difficult a mardi. 
Henry, therefore, cautiously offered to sacrifice his conquest of Har- 
fieur for a safe passage to Calais ; but his proposal being rejected, he 
determined to make his way by valour and conduct through aH the 
opposition of the enemy (De Laboureur, liv. 35, chap. 6). That he 
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might not discourage his army by the appearance of flight, or expose 
them to those hazards which naturally attend precipitate marches, he 
made slow and deliberate journeys (T. Livn., p. 12), ‘till he reached the 
Somme, which he purposed to pass at the ford of Blanquetague, the 
same place where Edward, in a like situation, had before escaped from 
Philip de Valois. But he found the ford rendered impassable by the 
precaution of the French general, and guarded by a strong body on 
the opposite bank (St Remi, chap. 58); and he was obliged to march 
higher up the river, in order to seek for a safe passage. He was con- 
tinually harassed on his march by flying parties of the enemy; saw 
bodies of troops on the other side ready to oppose every attempt ; his 
provisions were cut off, his soldiers languished with sickness and 
fatigue;, and his affairs seemed to be reduced to a desperate situation ; 
when he was so dexterous or so fortunate as to seize by surprise a 
passage near St Quintin, which had not been sufficiently guarded ; and 
he safely earned over his army (T. Livii , p. 13) 

Henry then bent his march northwards to Calais , but he was still 
exposed to great and imminent danger from the enemy, who had also 
passed the Somme, and threw themselves full in his way, with a pur- 
pose of intercepting his retreat After he had passed the small river 
’of Ternois at Blangi, he was sui prised to observe from the heights the 
whole French army drawn up in the plains of Agincourt, and so posted, 
that it was impossible for him to proceed on his march without coming 
to an engagement Nothing in appearance could be more unequal 
than the battle, upon which his safety and all his fortunes now depended 
The English army was little moie than half the number which had 
disembarked at Harfleur; and they laboured under every discourage- 
ment and necessity The enemy was four times more numerous ; was 
headed by the dauphin and all the princes of the blood; and was 
plentifully supplied with provisions of every kind. Henry’s situation 
was exactly similar to that of Edward at Cressy, and that of the Black 
Prince at Poictiers; and the memory of these great events, luspiiing 
the English with courage, made them hope for a like deliverance from 
their present difficulties. The king likewise observed the same prudent 
conduct which had been followed by these great commanders ; he drew 
up his army on a naiTow giound between two woods, which guaided 
each flank ; and he patiently expected in that posture the attack of the 
enemy (St. Remi, chap 62). 

Had the French constable been able, either to reason justly upon the 
piesent ciicumstances of the two armies, or to piofit by past expeiience, 
he had declined a combat, and had waited, till necessity, obliging the 
English to advance, had made them relinquish the advantages of their 
situation But the impetuous valour of the nobility, and a vain con- 
fidence in superior numbers, brought on this fatal action, which pi'oved 
the source of infinite calamities to their countiy. The French archers 
on horseback and their men at arms, crowded in their ranks, advanced 
(A.D. 1415, Aug. 25) upon the English archers, who had fixed pallisa- 
does m their front to break the impiession of the enemy, and who 
safely plied them, from behind that defence, with a shower of arrows 
which nothing could resist.^ The clay soil, moistened by some rain 

^ Walsingham, p. 392 } T. Livu, p. 19; Le Laboureur, liv 95, chap 7 ; Monstrelct, chap 147. 
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■\\hich had lately fallen, proved another obstacle to the force of the 
Ffench cavalry ; the wounded men and horses discomposed their ranks j 
the narrow compass in which they were pent hindered them from 
recovenng any order; the whole army v as a scene of confusion, terror, 
and dismay ; and Henry, perceiving his advantage, ordered the English 
archers, who were light and unincumbered, to advance upon the enemy, 
and seize the moment of victory. They fell with their battle-axes upon 
the French, who, in their present posture, were incapable either of flying 
or of making defence , they hewed them m pieces without resistance 
(Walsmgham, p. 393; Ypod Neust , p 584), and being seconded by 
the men at arms, who also pushed on against the enemy, they covered 
the field with the killed, wounded, dismounted, and overthrown. After 
all appearance of opposition was over, the English had leisure to make 
prisoners ; and having advanced with uninterrupted success to the open 
plain, they there saw the remains of the French learguard, which still 
maintained the appearance of a line of battle At the same time, they 
heard an alaim from behind, some gentlemen of Picardy, having col- 
lected about 600 peasants, had fallen upon the English baggage, and 
were doing execution on the unarmed followers of the camp, who fled 
before them. Heniy, seeing the enemy on all sides of him, began to 
entertain apprehensions from his prisoners ; and he thought it necessary 
to issue general orders for putting them to death , but on discovering 
the truth, he stopped the slaughter, and was still able to save a great 
number. 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the number of princes 
and nobility slain or taken prisoners Among the former were the 
constable himself, the Count of Nevers and the Duke of Brabant, 
bi others to the Duke of Burgundy, the Count of Vaudemont, brother 
to the Duke of Lorraine, the Duke of Alengon, the Duke of Barre, the 
Count of Marie. The most eminent prisoners were the Dukes of 
Oi leans and Bourbon, the Counts d’Eu, Venddme, and Richemont, and 
the Mareschal of Boucicaut An Archbishop of Sens also was slain 
in this battle. The killed are computed on the whole to have amounted 
to 10,000 men; and as the slaughter fell chiefly upon the cavalry, it is 
pretended, that of these eight thousand were gentlemen Henry was 
master of 14,000 piisoners. The peison of chief note who fell among 
the English was the Duke of York, who perished fighting by the king’s 
side, and had an end more honourable than his life He was succeeded 
in his honours and foitune by his nephew, son of the Earl of Cam- 
bridge, executed in the beginning of the year. All the English who 
were slain exceeded not forty; though some wiiters, with greater 
probability, make the number more considerable 

The three great battles of Cress>, Poictiers, and Agincourt bear a 
singular resemblance to each other in their most considerable circum- 
stances. In all of them there appeals the same temerity in the Eng- 
lish princes, who without any object of moment, merely for the sake of 
plunder, had ventured so far into the enemies’ country as to leave 
themselves no retreat ; and unless saved by the utmost imprudence in 
the French commanders, were, from their very situation, exposed to 
inevitable destruction But allowance being made for this temerity, 
which, according to the regular plans of war followed in those ages, 
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chap 167); and after suftenng these multiplied insults, she no longer 
scrupled to enter into a coirespondence with the Duke of Burgundy. 
As her son, the Dauphin Charles, a youth of sixteen, was entirely 
governed by the faction of Armagnac, she extended her animosity to 
him, and sought his destruction with the most unielentmg hatred. 
She had soon an oppoitumty of rendenng her unnatural purpose 
effectual. The Duke of Burgundy, in concert with her, enteied France 
at the head of a great army, he made himself master of Amiens, 
Abbeville, Dourlens, Montreuil, and other towns in Picardy, Senlis, 
Rheims, Chalons, Troye, and Auxerre, declared themselves of his 
party (St. Remi, chap. 79). He got possession of Beaumont, Pontoise, 
Veinon, Meulant, Montlhen, towns in the neighbourhood of Pans; 
and carrying farther his progress towards the west, he seized Etampes, 
Chartres, and other fortresses, and was at last able to deliver the 
queen, who fled to Tioye, and openly declaied against those ministers 
wdio, she said, detained hei husband in captivity (Ibid , chap. 81 ; 
Monstielet, chaps 178, 179) 

Meanwhile the partisans of Burgundy raised a commotion in Paris, 
which always inclined to that faction Lile-Adam, one of the duke^s 
captains, Avas received into the city in the night time, and headed the 
insurrection of the people, which in a moment became so impetuous 
that nothing could oppose it The person of the king was seized ; the 
dauphin made his escape with difficulty, gieat numbers of the faction 
of Armagnac were immediately butchered; the count himself, and 
many persons of note, weie thrown into prison; muiders were daily 
committed from private animosity, under pietence of faction, and the 
populace, not satiated with their fury, and deeming the course of pub- 
lic justice too diktoiy, broke into the prisons, and put to death the 
Count of Armagnac, and all the other nobility who weie there confined 
(St. Remi, chaps 85,86, Monstielet, chap ii8). 

While France was in such furious combustion, and was so ill pre- 
pared to resist a foreign enemy, Henry, having collected some ti ensure 
and levied an aimy, landed in Noimandy at the head of 25,000 men; 
and met with no considerable opposition from any quarter. He made 
himself master of Falaise , Evreux and Caen submitted to him; Pont 
de TAiche opened its gates; and Henry, having subdued all the lower 
Noimandy, and having received a remfoi cement of 15,000 men from 
England (Walsmgham, p. 400), foimed the siege of Rouen, which was 
defended by a garrison of 4000 men, seconded by the inhabitants, to 
the number of 15,000 (St Remi, chap 91) The Cardinal des Ursms 
here (A.D. 1418) attempted to incline him towards peace, and to moderate 
his pretensions , but the king replied to him in such terms as showed that 
he was fully sensible of all his present advantages * Do you not see,' 
said he, ‘ that God has led me hither as by the hand ^ France has no 
^sovereign I have just pretensions to that kingdom, everything is 
Mieie m the utmost confusion, no one thinks of resisting me Can I 
' have a more sensible proof, that the Being who disposes of empires 
*has determined to put the crown of France upon my head (Juvenal 
des Uisins ) 

But though Henry had opened his mind to this scheme of ambition, 
he still continued to negociate with his enemies, and endeavoured to 
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obtain more secure though less considerable advantages. He made, 
at the same tune, offers of peace to both parties : to the queen and 
Duke of Burgundy on the one hand, who, having possession of the 
king’s person, carried the appeal an ce of legal authority (Rymer, vol. ix., 
pp. 717, 74^); and to the dauphin on the other, who, being the un- 
doubted heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by every one that paid 
any regard to the true interests of their country (Ibid , p. 626, etc ). 
These two parties also canied on a continual negotiation with each 
other. The terms proposed on all sides were perpetually varying; the 
events' of the war and the mtngues of the cabinet intermingled with 
each other; and the fate of France remained long m this uncertainty. 
After many negotiations, Henry offered the queen and the Duke of 
Burgundy to make peace with them, to espouse the Princess Catharine, 
and to accept of all the provinces ceded to Edward III, by the treaty 
of Bretigni, with the addition of Normandy, which he was to receive in 
full and entire sovereignty (Ibid., p 762) These terms were (A D. 1419) 
submitted to ; there remained only some circumstances to adjust in order 
to the entire completion of the treaty; but m this interval the Duke of 
Burgundy secretly finished his tieaty with the dauphin, and these two 
princes agreed to share the royal authoiity during King Charles’s life- 
time, and to unite their aims m older to expel foieign enemies (Ibid., 
p. 776 , St Remi, chap. 95) 

This alliance, which seemed to cut off fiom Henry all hopes of fur- 
ther success, proved in the issue the most favourable event that could 
have happened for his pietensions Whethei the dauphin and the 
Duke of Burgundy were ever sincere in their mutual engagements is 
unceitamj but veiy fatal effects resulted fiom their momentary and 
seeming union. The two princes agreed to an interview in order to 
concert the means of rendeimg effectual then* common attack on the 
English ; but how both or either of them could with safety ventuie 
upon this conference it seemed somewhat difficult to contrive. The 
assassination perpetrated by the Duke of Buigundy, and still more, his 
open avowal of the deed, and defence of the doctnne, tended to dis- 
solve all the bands of civil society, and even men of honour, who 
detested the example, might deem it just, on a favoui able opportunity, 
to retaliate upon the author The duke, therefoie, who neither dared 
to give, nor could pretend to expect, any tiust, agieed to all the con- 
tiivances for mutual security which were pioposed by the ministers of 
the dauphin The two pimces came to Montcicau, the duke lodged 
in the castle, the dauphin in the town, which was divided fiom the 
castle by the river Yonne; the bndge between them was chosen for 
the place of interview; two high lails weie drawn acioss the bridge; 
the gates on each side were guarded, one by the officeis of the dauphin, 
the other by those of the duke, the princes were to enter into the 
inteimediate space by the opposite gates, accompanied each by ten 
persons ; and, with all these marks of diffidence, to conciliate their 
mutual friendship But it appealed that no precautions are sufficient 
where laws have no place, and where all punciples of honour aie 
utterly abandoned. Tannegui de Chatel, and others of the dauphin’s 
retainers, had been zealous partisans of the late Duke of Orleans, and 
they determined to seize the opportunity of revenging on the assassin 
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the murder of that prince; they no sooner entered the rails than they 
diew their swords and attacked the Duke of Burgundy; his friends 
were astonished, and thought not of making any defence ; and all of 
them either shared his fate, or were taken prisoners by the retinue of 
the dauphin (St Rerni, ch 97, Monstrelet, ch 21 1). 

The extreme youth of this piince made it doubtful whether he had 
been admitted into the secret of the conspiracy ; but as the deed was 
committed under his eye, by his most intimate friends, who still 
letamed their connections with him, the blame of the action, which was 
certainly more imprudent than criminal, fell entirely upon him. The 
whole state of affairs was everywhere changed by this unexpected 
incident. The city of Pans, passionately devoted to the family of 
Burgundy, bioke out into the highest fury against the dauphin The 
court of King Chailes entered fiom interest into the same views; and 
as all the ministeis of that monaich had owed their preferment to the 
late duke, and foresaw then downfall if the dauphin should recover 
possession of his fathei’s peison, they w-eie concerned to prevent, by 
any means, the success of his eiiteipiise The queen, pcrseveimg m 
hci luinatuial animosity against her son, increased the general flame, 
and inspired into the king, as far as he was susceptible of any senti- 
ment, the same prejudices by which she heiself had long been actuated. 
But above all, Philip, Count of Charolois, now Duke of Burgundy, 
thought himself bound, by every tie of honour and of duty, to revenge 
the murder of his father, and to prosecute the assassin to the utmost 
extremity. And in this general transport of rage, every consideration 
of national ^and family interest was buned m oblivion by all parties; 
the subjection to a foieign enemy, the expulsion of the lawful heir, the 
slavery of the kingdom, appealed but small evils if they led to the 
gratification of the present passion. 

The King of England had, before the death of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, profited extiemely by the distractions of France, and was daily 
making a considerable progiess in Normandy. He had taken Rouen 
after an obstinate siege (T. Livii, p. 69; Monstielet, chap. 201). He 
had made himself master of Pontoise and Gisors , he even threatened 
Pans, and by the teiror of his arms had obliged the court to remote 
to Troye, and in the midst of his successes, he was agreeably surprised 
to find his enemies, instead of combining against him for their mutual 
defence, disposed to rush into his arms and to make him the instru- 
ment of their vengeance upon each other. A league was immediately 
concluded at Arras bet'ween him and the Duke of Burgundy. This 
prince, without stipulating anything for himself, except the prosecution 
of his fathers murdei, and the marriage of the Duke of Bedford with 
his sister, wa^ willing to sacrifice the kingdom to Henry's ambition; 
and (A.D 1420) he agreed to every demand made by that monarch. In 
order to finish this astonishing treaty, which was to transfer the crown 
of France to a stranger, Henry went to Troye, accompanied by his 
brothers, the Dukes of Claience and Gloucester, and was there met by 
the Duke of Burgundy, The imbecility into which Charles had fallen 
made him incapable of seeing anything but through the eyes of those 
who attended him, as they, on their part, saw everything through the 
medium of their passions. The treaty, being already concerted among 
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the parties, was immediately drawn and signed and ratified; Henry's 
win seemed to be a law throughout the \/hole negotiation ; nothing was 
attended to but his advantages, 

The principal articles of the treaty were, that Henry should espouse 
the Princess Catharine ; that King Charles, during his life-time, should 
enjoy the title and dignity of King of France; that Henry should be 
declared and acknowledged heir of the monarchy, and be entrusted 
with the present administration of the government ; that that kingdom, 
should pass to his heirs general, that France and England should for 
ever be united under one king, but should still retain their several 
usages, customs, and privileges , that all the princes, peers, vassals, and 
communities of France should swear that they would both adhere to 
the future succession of Henry, and pay him present obedience as regent ; 
that this prince should unite his arms to those of King Charles and the 
Duke of Burgundy, in order to subdue the adherents of Charles 
the pretended dauphin; and that these three princes should make 
BO peace or truce with him but by common agreement^ 

Such was the tenor of this famous treaty, a treaty which, as nothing but 
the most violent animosity could dictate it, so nothing but the power of 
the sword could cairy into execution. It is hard to say whether its 
consequences, had it taken effect, would have pioved more pernicious to 
England or to Fiance. It must have reduced the foimei kingdom to the 
rank of a piovmce; it would have entirely disjointed the succession of 
the latter, and have brought on the destiuction of every descendant of 
the royal family, as the houses of Orleans, Anjou, Alengon, Biittany, 
Bouibon, and of Burgundy itself, whose titles wcie prcfeiable to that 
of the English princes, would, on that account, have been exposed to 
perpetual jealousy and persecution from the soveieign. There was 
even a palpable deficiency in Henry's claim, which no art could palli- 
ate. For, besides the insuperable objections to which Edward III.'s 
pretensions were exposed, he was not heir to that monarch; if female 
succession were admitted, the right had devolved on the house of Mor- 
timer; allowing that Richard 11. was a tyrant, and that Henry IV.'s 
merits m deposing him were so great towaids the English as to justify 
that nation m placing him on the throne; Richaid had nowise offended 
France, and his rival had mented nothing of that kingdom ; it could 
not possibly be pi etencled that the ciown of Fiance was become an 
appendage to that of England, and that a piince who, by any means, 
got possession of the latter, was, without furthei question, entitled to the 
foimer. So that, on’the whole, it must be allowed that Henry's claim to 
France was, if possible, still more unintelligible than the title by which 
his father had mounted the throne of England. 

But though all these considerations were oveilooked, amidst the 
huiry of passion by which the courts of France and Bui gundy were 
actuated, they would necessarily revive during times of more tran- 
quillity ; and it behoved Henry to push his present advantages, and 
allow men no leisuie for reason or reflection. In a few days after he 
espoused the Princess Catharine ' he earned his father-in-law to Pans, 
and put himself m possession of that capital* he obtained, from 
the parliament and the three estates, a ratification of the tieaty of 

1 Rymer, voL iv , p, 895 ; St. Remi, chap. 101 . Monstrelet, chap. 2133. 
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Troye; he stipported the Duke of Burgundy in procuring a sentence 
against the murderers of his father; and he immediately turned his 
aims, with success, against the adherents of the dauphin, who, as soon 
„ as he heard of the treaty of Troye, took on him the style and autho- 
iity of regent, and appealed to God and his sword for the maintenance 
of his title. 

The first place that Henry subdued was Sens, which opened its gates 
after a slight resistance. With the same facility he made himself 
master of Montereau. The defence of Melun was more obstinate: 
Baibasan, the governor, held out for the space of four months against 
the besiegers ; and it was famine alone which obliged him to capitulate. 
Henry stipulated to spare the lives of all the garrison, except such 
as were accomplices in the murder of the Duke of Burgundy , and as 
Baibasan himself was suspected to be of the number, his pumshment 
was demanded by Philip ; but the king had the generosity to intercede 
for him, and to prevent his execution (Holingshed, p 577). 

The necessity of providing supplies, both of men and money, obliged 
Hemytogo over to England; and he left the Duke of Exeter, his 
uncle, governor of Pans during his absence. The authority which 
natuially attends success, procured^ from the English parliament a sub- 
sidy of a fifteenth ; but, if we may judge by the scantiness of the sup- 
ply, the nation was nowise sanguine on their king^s victories ; and in 
proportion as the prospect of their union with France became nearer, 
they began to open their eyes, and to see the dangerous consequences 
with which that event must necessanly be attended. It was fortunate 
for Henry, that he had other resources, besides pecuniary supplies from 
his native subjects* The provinces which he had already conquered 
maintained his tioops; and the hopes of further advantages allured to 
his standard all men of ambitious spirits m England who desired' to 
signalise themselves by arms. He levied a new army of 24,000 archers, 
and 4000 horsemen (Monstrelet, chap. 242), and marched them to 
Dover, the place of rendezvous Everything had remained m tranquil- 
lity at Pans, under the Duke of Exeter; but there had happened in 
another quarter of the kingdom a misfortune which hastened the king's 
embarkation. 

The detention of the young King of Scots in England had hitherto 
proved advantageous to Henry , and, by keeping the regent in awe, had 
preserved, during the whole course of the French war, the northern 
frontier in tranquillity. But when intelligence arrived in Scotland o^ 
the progress made by Henry, and the near prospect of his succession 
to the crown of Framce, the nation was alarmed, and foresaw their own 
inevitable ruin if the subjection of their ally left them to combat alone 
a victorious enemy, who was already so much superior in power and 
iicbes. The regent entered into the same views; and though he de- 
clined an open rupture with England, he permitted (Ap 1421) a body 
of 7000 Scots, under the command of the Earl of Buchan, his second 
son, to be transported into Fiance for the service of the dauphin. To 
render tins aid ineffectual, Henry had, in his former expedition, carried 
over the King of Scots, whom he obliged to send orders to his country- 
men to leave the French service; but the Scottish general replied, that 
he would obey no commands which came fronj a king in captivity, and 
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that a prince, while in the hands of his enemy, was nowise entitled to 
authonty. These troops, therefore, continued still to act under the 
Earl of Buchan, and weie employed by the dauphin to oppose the 
progress of the Duke of Clarence m Anjou. The two armies encoun- 
tered at Baugd ; the English were defeated ; the duke himself was slam 
by Sir Allan Swinton, a Scotch knight, who commanded a company of 
men at arms ; and the Earls of Somerset,^ Dorset, and Huntingdon, 
were taken prisoners,^ This was the first action that turned the tide of 
success against the English; and the dauphin, that he might both 
attach the Scotch to his service, and reward the valour and conduct 
of the Earl of Buchan, honoured that nobleman with the office of 
constable of France. 

But the arrival of the King of England, with so considerable an 
army, was more than sufficient to repair this loss. Henry was received 
at Paris with great expressions of joy ; so obstinate were the prejudices 
of the people ; and he immediately conducted his army to Chartres, 
which had long been besieged by the dauphin. That prince raised the 
siege on the approach of the English ; and being resolved to decline a 
battle, he retired with his army (St. Remi, chap. 3). Henry made him- 
self master of Dreux without a blow , he laid siege to Meaux at the 
solicitation of the Paiisians, who were much incommoded by the gar- 
rison of that place. This enterpiise employed the English arms during 
the space of eigbt months , the bastard of Vaurus, governor of Meaux, 
distinguished himself by an obstinate defence ; but was at last obliged 
to surrender at discretion. The cruelty of this officei was equal to his 
bravery ; he was accustomed to hang, without distinction, all the Eng- 
lish and Burgundians who fell into his hands ; and Henry, m revenge 
of his barbarity, ordeied him immediately to be hanged on the same 
tree which he had made the instrument of his executions ® 

This success was followed by the sunender of many other places in 
the neighbourhood of Pans, which held for the dauphin ; that prince 
' was chased beyond the Loire, and he almost totally abandoned all the 
northern provinces ; he was even pin sued into the south by the united 
arms of the English and Burgundians, and threatened with total de- 
struction Notwithstanding the bravery and fidelity of his captains, 
he saw himself unequal to his enemies in the field ; and found it neces- 
sary to temporise, and to avoid all hazardous actions with a rival who 
had gained so much the ascendant over him And to crown all the 
other prosperities of Henry his queen w^as delivered of a son, who was 
called by his father's name, and whose birth was celebrated by rejoic^ 
ings no less pompous, and no less sincere, at Pans than at London, 
The infant prince seemed to be universally regarded as the future heir 
of both monarchies. 

But the glory of Henry, when it had nearly reached the summit, was 
stopped short by the hand of nature ; and all his mighty projects van- 
ished into smoke. He was seized with a fistula, a malady which the 
surgeons at that time had not skill enough to cure ; and he was at last 

1 His name was John, and he was afterwards created Duke of Somerset He was grandson 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. The Earl of Dorset was brother to Somerset, and suc- 
ceeded him in that title 

» St Reroi, chap, ixo ; Monstrelet, chap. 1*39 , Hall, fol 76. 

•Rymer, vol. x., p. axa , T. Livn, pp 92,93; St, Remi, chap. xi6; Monstrelet, chap. aSa* 
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sensible that his distemper was mortal, and that his end was approach- 
ing* He sent for his brother, the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of War- 
wick, and a few noblemen more, whom he had honoured with his 
friendship ; and he delivered to them, in great tranquillity, his last will 
with regard to the government of his kingdom and family. He en- 
treated them to continue, towards his infant son, the same fidelity and 
attachment which they had always professed to himself during his life- 
time, and which had been cemented by so many mutual good offices. 
He expressed his indifference on the approach of death, and, though 
he regretted that he must leave unfinished a work so happily begun, he 
declared himself confident, that the final acquisition of France would 
be the effect of their prudence and valour. He left the regency of that 
kingdom to his elder brother, the Duke of Bedford; that of England 
to his younger, the Duke of Gloucester, and the care of his son^s per- 
son to the Earl of Warwick He recommended to all of them a great 
attention to maintain the fiiendship of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
advised them never to give liberty to the Fiench piinces taken at Agin- 
couit, till his son were of age, and could himself hold the reins of 
government. And he conjured them, if the success of their arms 
should not enable them to place young Henry on the throne of France, 
never, at least, to make peace with that kingdom, unless the enemy, by 
the cession of Normandy, and its annexation to the crown of England, 
made compensation for all the hazard and expense of his enterprise 
(Monstrelet, chap 265 ; Hall, fol 80) 

He next applied himself to his devotions, and ordered his chaplain 
to recite the seven penitential psalms. When that passage of the fifty- 
first psalm was read, ^ Build thou the walls of Jerusalem;’ he inter- 
rupted the chaplain, and declared his seiious intention, after he should 
have fully subdued France, to conduct a crusade against the infidels, 
and recorver possession of the Holy Land (St Remi, chap. 118; Mon- 
strelet, chap 265). So ingenious aie men in deceiving themselves, that 
Henry forgot, in those moments, all the blood spilt by his ambition ; 
and leceived comfoit from this late and feeble resolve, which, as the 
mode of these enterprises was now past, he certainly would never have 
carried into execution. He expired (ad 1422, Aug. 31) in the thirty- 
fourth year of Ins age and the tenth of his reign 

Tins prince possessed many eminent virtues , and if we give indul- 
gence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar are inclined 
to do, among his vntues, they were unstained by any considerable 
blemish. His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet and in the 
field ; the boldness of his enterprises was no less remarkable than his 
personal valour m conducting them. He had the talent of attaching 
his friends by affability, and of gaming his enemies by address and 
clemency. The English, dazzled by the lustre of his character, still 
more than by that of his victories, were reconciled to the defects m his 
title. The French almost forgot that he was an enemy; and his care in 
maintaining justice m his civil administration, and preserving discipline 
in his armies, made some amends to both nations for the calamities 
inseparable from those wars, in which his short reign was almost 
entirely occupied. That he could forgive the Earl of Marche, who had 
a better title to the crown than himself, is a sure indication of his mag- 
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nanimity ; and that the earl relied so entirely on his friendship, is no 
less a proof of his established character for candour and sincerity. 
There remain in history few instances of such mutual trust ; and still 
fewer where neither party found reason to repent it 

The exterior figure of this great pnnee, as well as his deportment, 
was engaging. His stature was somewhat above the middle size ; his 
countenance beautiful ; his limbs genteel and slender, but full of vigour; 
and he excelled in all warlike and manly exercises (T. Livii, p. 4). He 
left, by his queen, Catharine of France, only one son, not full nine 
months old ; whose misfortunes, in the course of his life, surpassed all 
the glories and successes of his father. 

In less than two months after Henry’s death, Charles VI. of France, 
his fatherdn-law, terminated his unhappy life. He had, for several 
y^ars, possessed only the appearance of royal authority ; yet was this 
'mere appealance of considerable advantage to the English, and divi- 
ded the duty and affections of the French between them and the 
dauphin. This prince was proclaimed and crowned King of France at 
Poictiers, by the name of Charles VII Rheims, the archiepiscopal 
|iace where this ceremony is usually perfoimed, was at that time in 
the hands of his enemies. 

Catharine of France, Heniy’s widow, mamed, soon after his death, 
a Welsh gentleman, Sir 0 \^cn Tudor, said to be descended from the 
ancient princes of that countiy, she boie him two sons, Edmund and 
Jasper, of whom the eldest was created Eail of Richmond, the second 
Earl of Pcmbioke. The family of Tudor, first raised to distinction by 
this alliance, mounted afterwards the thione of England. 

The long schism which had divided the Latin Church for near foity 
years, was finally teim mated m this reign by the council of Constance ; 
which deposed the Pope, John XXIII. for his ciimes, and elected 
Martin V in his place, who was acknowledged by almost all the king- 
doms of Europe. This great and unusual act of authoiity m the 
council gave the Roman pontiffs ever after a moital antipathy to those 
assemblies. The same jealousy which had long prevailed in most 
European countiies, between the civil aristociacy and monarchy, now 
also took place between these powers in the ecclesiastical body. But 
the gieat sepaiation of the bishops in the seveial states, and the diffi- 
culty of assembling them, gave the Pope a mighty advantage, and 
made it more easy for him to centxe all the powers of the hierarchy 
in his own peison The ciuelty and treachciy which attended the 
punishment of John Huss and Jeiome of Piague, the unhappy dis- 
ciples of Wickliffc, who, in violation of a safe-conduct, were burned 
alive for their ^eirois’ by the council of Constance, piove this melan- 
choly tiutli, that toleiation is none of the virtues of priests 111 any 
form of ecclesiastical government But as the English nation had 
little or no concern m these great transactions, we are here the more 
concise in relating them. 

The first commission of an ay, which we meet with, was issued in 
this reign (Rymei, vol ix., pp. 254, 255). The military part of the 
.feudal system, which was the most essential circumstance of it, was 
entirely dissolved, and could no longer serve for the defence of the 
kingdom. Hcniy, theiefore, when he went to France, in 1415, em- 
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powered certain commissioners to take in each county a review of all 
the freemen able to bear arms, to divide them into companies, and to- 
keep them in readiness for resisting an enemy. This was the era^ 
when the feudal militia in England gave place to one which was per- 
haps still less orderly and regular. 

We have an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenue of 
the crown during this reign, and it amounts only to 55,714/. loj. 10^. 
a year (Rymer, vol. x., p 113). This is nearly the same with the 
revenue of Henry IIL, and the kings of England had neither become 
much richer nor poorer in the course of so many years. The ordinary 
expense of the government amounted to 42,507/. i6j. 10^. ; so that the 
king had a surplus only of 13,206/. 14? for the support of his house- 
hold, for his wardrobe, for the expense of embassies, and other 
articles. This sum was nowise sufficient . he was therefore obliged to 
have fiequent recoin se to parliamentary supplies, and was thus even 
in time of peace not altogether independent of his people. But wars 
were attended with a great expense, which neithei the piince’s ordinary 
revenue, nor the extiaordinaiy supplies were able to bear, and the 
sovereign was always reduced to many miserable shifts, m oider to 
make any tolerable figure in them. He commonly borrowed money 
from all quarters ; he pawned his jewels, and sometimes the crown 
Itself (Ibid,, p. 190) , he ran in arrears to his army ; and he was often 
obliged, notwithstanding all these expedients, to stop in the midst of 
his career of victory, and to grant truces to the enemy. The high pay 
which was given to soldiers agreed very ill with this low income. All 
the extraordinary supplies, granted by parliament to Henry during the 
course of his reign, were only seven tenths and fifteenths, about 
203,000/. (Pari. Hist , vol. 11 , p 168). It is easy to compute how soon 
this money must be exhausted by armies of 24,000 archers, and 6000 
horse , when each archer had sixpence a day,^ and each horseman two 
shillings. The most splendid successes proved commonly fruitless, 
when suppoited by so poor a revenue; and the debts and difficulties 
which the king thereby incurred, made him pay dear foi his victories. 
The civil administration, likewise even m time of peace, could never 
be very regular, where the government was so ill enabled to support 
itself. Henry, till within a year of his death, owed debts which he had 
contracted 'when Piince of Wales (Rymer, vol x, p. 114). It was in 
vam that the pailiament pretended to restrain him from arbitrary 
practices when he w^as reduced to such necessities. Though the right 
of le’vymg purveyance, for instance, had been expressly guarded 
against by the Great Charter itself, and was frequently complained of 
by the commons, it was found absolutely impracticable to abolish it ; 
and the parliament at length, submitting to it as a legal prerogative, 
contented themselves with enacting laws to limit and confine it. The 
Duke of Gloucester in the reign of Richard II. possessed a levenue 
of 60,000 crowns (about 30,000/. a year of our present money), as we 
learn from Froiss. (hv iv, ch. 86), and was consequently richer than 
the king himself, if ail circumstances be duly considered. 

1 It appears from many passages of Rymer, particularly vol ix > p* 258, that the king paid 
*0 marks a year for an archer, which is a good deal above sixpence a day. The price had 
risen, as is intuVal, by raising the denomination of money. 
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It IS remarkable, that the city of Calais alone was an annual expense 
to the crown of 19, 119/ (Rymer, vol x , p. 113); that is, above a thud 
of the common charge of the government in time of peace. This 
fortress was of no use to the defence of England, and only gave that 
kingdom an inlet to annoy France. Ireland cost 2000/. a year, over 
and above its own revenue, which was certainly very low. Every- 
thing conspires to give us a very mean idea of the state of Europe 
in those ages. 

From the most early times till the reign of Edward III. the deno- 
mination of money had never been altered . a pound sterling was still 
a pound troy ; that is, about three pounds of our present money. That 
conqueior was the first that innovated in this important article. In 
the twentieth of his reign, he coined twenty-two shillings from a pound 
troy ; m his^lwenty-seventh year he coined twenty-five shillings. But 
H^nry V. wno was also a conqueror, raised still further the denomina- 
tion, and coined thiity shillings from a pound troy (Fleetwood^s Chron, 
Precios , p. 52) His levenue therefore must have been about no, 000/, 
of our present money, and, by the cheapness of provisions, was equiva- 
lent to above 330,000/. 

None of the princes of the House of Lancaster ventured to impose 
taxes without consent of pailiament.* their doubtful or bad title be- 
came so far of advantage to the constitution The lule was then 
fixed, and could not safely be bioken afteiwaids, even by more abso- 
lute princes. 


CHAPTER XX. 

HENRY VI. 

Government dicing the minority. — State of France. — Military of era-- 
tions — Battle of VerneuiL — Siege of Orleans — The maid of Orleans, 
— The siege oj Orleans raised — The King oj France crowned at 
Bheims. — Prudence of the Duke of Bedford, — Execution of the Maid 
of Orleans, — Defection of the Duke of Burgundy — Death of the 
Duke of Bedford, — Decline of the English tn France, — Truce with 
France, — Matnageof the king with Margaret of Anjou, — Murder 
of the Duke of Gloucester, — State of France, — Renewal of the war 
with France, — The English expelled Fi'ance, 

During the leigns of the Lancastrian piinces, the authoiity of pailia- 
ment seems to have been more confirmed, and the privileges of the 
people more legarded, than dm mg any former peiiod; and the two 
preceding kings, though men of gieat spirit and abilities, abstained 
jfiom such exei tions of prerogative, as even weak princes, whose title 
was undisputed, were tempted to think they might venture upon with 
impunity. The long minority, of which there was now the prospect, 
encouraged still fuither the lords and commons to extend their influ- 
ence ; and without paying much regard to the verbal destination of 
Henry V. they assumed the power of giving a new arrangement to the 
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whole administration. They declined altogether the name of ‘ Regent^ 
\nth regard to England, they appointed the Duke of Bedford ‘pro- 
tector^ or ‘guardian' of that kingdom, a title which they supposed to 
imply less authority ; they invested the Duke of Gloucester with the 
same dignity during the absence of his elder brother (Rymer, vol. x., 
p. 261 ; Cotton, p. 564) ; and in order to limit the power of both these 
pnnces, they appointed a council, without whose advice and approba- 
tion no measure of importance could be determined (Cotton, p 564). 
The person and education of the infant pnnce was committed to Henry 
Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, his great uncle, and the legitimated 
son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, a prelate who, as his family 
could never have any pretensions to the crown, might safely, they 
thought, be intrusted with that important charge (Hall, fol. 83 ; Mon- 
strelet, vol li., p. 27). The two princes, the Dukes of Bedford and 
Gloucester, -who seemed injured by this plan of government, yet, being 
persons of great mtegiity and honour, acquiesced in any appointment 
which tended to give security to the public; and as the wars in Fiance 
appeared to be of greatest moment, they avoided e\ cry dispute which 
might throw an obstacle in the way of fpieign conquests 

When the state of affaus between the English and French Kings 
was considered with a supeificial eye, eveiy advantage seemed to be on 
the side of the foimer; and the total expulsion of Charles appeared to 
be an event which might naturally be expected from the superior power 
of his competitor. Though Heniy was yet in his infancy, the admini- 
stration vras devolved on the Duke of Bedford, the most accomplished 
prince of his age; whose experience, prudence, valour, and generosity 
qualified him for his high office, and enabled him both to maintain 
union among his fi lends, and to gam the confidence of his enemies. 
The whole power of England was at his command , he was at the head 
of armies enured to victory; he was seconded by the most renowned 
generals of the age, the Earls of Somerset, Warwick, Salisbury, Suffolk, 
and Arundel, Sir John Talbot, and Sir John Fastolfe; and besides 
Guienne, the ancient inheritance of England, he was master of the 
capital, and of almost all the northern provinces, which were well 
enabled to furnish him with supplies, both of men and money, and to 
assist and support his English forces. 

But Charles, notwithstanding the present infenority of his power, 
possessed some advantages, derived paitly from his situation, partly 
from his personal charactei, which promised him success, and served 
first to contiol then to overbalance the supenor foice and opulence of 
his enemies. He was the true and undoubted heir of the monarchy ; 
all Frenchmen, who knew the interests or desired the independence of 
their country, turned their eyes towards him as its sole resource ; the 
exclusion given him, by the imbecility of his father, and the forced or 
precipitate consent of the states, had plainly no validity; that spint of 
faction which had blinded the people could not long hold them in so 
gross a delusion; their national and inveterate hatred against the 
English, the authors of all their calamities, must soon revive, and 
inspire them with indignation at bending their necks under the yoke of 
that hostile people , great nobles and pnnces, accustomed to maintain 
an independence against their native sovereigns, would never endure a 
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subjection lo strangers j and though most of the princes of the blood 
were, since the fatal battle of Agmcourt, detained prisoners m England, 
the inhaktants of their demesnes, their friends, their vassals, all 
declared a zealous attachment to the king, and exerted themselves in 
resisting the violence of foreign invaders. 

Charles himself, though only in his twentieth year, was of a character 
well calculated to become the object of these benevolent sentiments ; 
and, perhaps, from the favour which naturally attends youth, was the 
more likely, on account of his tender age, to acquire the good-will of 
his native subjects. He was a prince of the most friendly and benign 
-disposition, of easy and familiar manners, and of a just and sound, 
though not a very vigorous, understanding. Sincere, generous, affable, 
he engaged, from affection, the services of his followers, even while bis 
low fortimesi might make it their inteiest to deseit him ; and thelenity 
of his temper could pardon in them those sallies of discontent, to which 
princes in his situation are so frequently exposed. The love of pleasure 
often seduced him into indolence, but, amidst all his irregularities, the 

f oodness of his heart still shone forth ; and, by exerting at intervals 
IS courage and activity, he proved, that his general remissness pro- 
-ceeded not from the want either of a just spuit of ambition or of 
personal valour. 

Though the virtues of this amiable pnnce lay some time m obscurity, 
the Duke of Bedford knew that his title alone made him formidable, 
and that every foieign assistance would be requisite, eie an English 
legent could hope to complete the conquest of Fiance; an enteipnse 
which, however it might seem to be much advanced, was still exposed 
to many and great difficulties. The chief circumstance, which had 
procured to the English all their present advantages, was the lesent- 
ment of the Duke of Burgundy against Charles ; and as that prince 
seemed intent lather on gratifying his passion than consulting his 
interests, it was the more easy for the regent, by demonstrations of 
respect and confidence, to retain him in the alliance of England. He 
bent therefore all hi? endeavouis to that puipose; he gave the duke 
every proof of fiiendship and regard; he even offered him the regency 
of France, which Philip declined; and that he might coiroborate 
the national connections by private ties, he concluded his own mai- 
riage with the princess of Buigundy, which had beOn stipulated by the 
treatjr of Arras 

Being sensible, that next to the alhance of Buigundy, the friendship 
of the Duke of Brittany was of the greatest importance towaids for- 
warding the English conquests; and that, as the provmces of France, 
already subdued, lay between the dominions of these two pnnees, he 
could never hope for any security, without pieseiving his connections 
with them, he was veiy intent on strengthening himself also horn that 
quaiter The Duke of Bnttany, having leceived many just reasons of 
displeasure from the ministeis of Charles, had already acceded to the 
treaty of Troye, and had, with other vassals of the crown, done homage 
to Henry V. m quality of heir to the kingdom , but as the regent knew 
that the duke was much governed by his brother, the Count of Riche- 
mont, he endea\ouied to fix his friendship by paying court and doing 
sei vices to this haughty and ambitious pnncc. 
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Artiiur, Count of Richemont, had been taken prisoner at the battle 
of Agmc-ourt, had been treated with great indulgence by the late king, 
and had even been permitted on his parole to take a journey into 
Brittany, where the state of affairs required his presence. The death 
of that victorious monaich happened before Richemont’s return ; and 
this prince pretended that as his woid “was given personally to Henry 
V, he was not bound to fulfil it towards his son and successor ; a chicane 
which the regent, as he could not force him to compliance, deemed it 
prudent to overlook An interview was (a d 1423, Apnl 17) settled at 
Amiens between the Dukes of Bedford, Burgundy, and Bnttany, at 
which the Count of Richemont was also present,^ the alliance was 
renewed between these princes , and the regent persuaded Philip to 
give in marriage to Richemont his eldest sister, widow of the deceased 
dauphin, Lewis, the elder brother of Charles. Thus Arthur was con- 
nected both with the legent and the Duke of Bui gundy, and seemed 
engaged by mteiest to piosecute the same object, in forwarding the 
success of the English aims 

While the vigilance of the Duke of Bedfoid was employed in gaining 
or confirming these allies, whose vicinity rendered them so important, 
he did not overlook the state of more remote countries. The Duke 01 
Albany, regent of Scotland, had died; and his power had devolved on 
Murdac, his son, a prince of a weak understanding and indolent dis- 
position , who, far from possessing the talents requisite for the govern- 
ment 'of that nerce people, was not even able to maintain authority in 
his own family, or restrain the petulance and insolence of his sons. 
The ardour of the Scots to serve in France, where Charles treated 
them with gieat honour and distinction, and where the regent’s brother 
enjoyed the dignity of constable, broke out afresh under this feeble 
administration ; new succours daily came over, and filled the armies of 
the French king, the Earl of Douglas conducted a reinforcement of 
5000 men to his assistance ; and it was justly to be dreaded that the 
Scots, by commencing open hostilities m the noitb, would occasion a 
diversion still moie consideiable of the English power, and would ease 
Chailes, in pait, of that load by which he was at present so grievously 
oppressed. The Duke of Bedford, therefoie, persuaded the English 
council to form an alliance with James their prisoner; to free that 
prince from his long captivity ; and to connect him with England by 
marrying him to a daughter of the Earl of Someiset, and cousin of the 
young king (Hall, fol 86; Stowe, p 364; Grafton, p 501), As the 
Scottish regent, tiied of his present dignity, which he was not able to 
suppoit, was now become entirely sincere in his applications for James’s 
liberty, the treaty was soon concluded ; a ransom of 40,000/ was stipu- 
lated (Rymer, vol x, pp. 299, 300, 326); and the King of Scots was 
restored to the throne of his ancestors, and proved, in his short reign, 
one of the most illustrious princes that had ever governed that king- 
dom. He was muidered, m 1437, by his traitorous kinsman, the Earl 
of Athole. His affections inclined to the side of France; but the 
English had never reason, during his lifetime, to complain of any 
breach of the neutrality by Scotland 

But the regent was not so much employed m these political negotiations 

1 Hall, fol 84 ; Monstrelet, vol i , p 4 , 5 towe, p 364, 
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as to neglect the operations of war, from which alone he could hope to 
succeed in expelling the French monarch. Though the chief seat of 
Charles's power lay in the southern provinces beyond the Loire, his 
partisans were possessed of some fortresses in the northern, and even 
in the neighbourhood of Paris; and it behoved the Duke of Bedford 
first to clear these countries from the enemy before he could think of 
attempting more distant conquests. The Castle of Dorsoy was taken 
after a siege of six weeks; that of Noyelle and the town of Rue in 
Picardy underwent the same fate; Pont sur Seme, Vertus, Montaigu, 
were subjected by the English arms; and a more considerable advan- 
tage was soon after gained by the united forces of England and Bur- 
gundy. John Stuart, Constable of Scotland, and the Lord of Estiassac, 
had formed the siege of Crevant m Burgundy ; the Earls of Salisbury 
and Suffolk, with the Count of Toulongeon, were sent to its relief; a 
fierce and wll-disputed action ensued; the Scots and French were de- 
feated ; the Constable of Scotland and the Count of Ventadour were 
taken prisoners ; and above a thousand men, among whom was Sir 
William Hamilton, were left bn the field of battle.^ The taking of 
GaiUon upon the Seme and of La Chants the Loire was the fruit 
of this victory ; and as this latter place opened an entrance into the 
southern provinces, the acquisition of it appeared on that account of 
the greater importance to the Duke of Bedford, and seemed to piomise 
a successful issue to the war. 

The more Chailes was (a d 1424) threatened with an invasion in 
those provinces which adheied to him, the moie necessaiy it became 
that he should retain possession of every fortress which he still held 
within the quaiters of the enemy. The Duke of Bedford had besieged 
in person, during the space of three months, the town of Yvn in Nor- 
mandy; and the brave govern 01, unable to make any longer defence, 
w'as obliged to capitulate; and he agiced to suuender the town if 
before a ceitain term no relief aiiived. Chailes mfoimed of these con- 
ditions, determined to make an attempt for saving the place. He 
collected with some difficulty an aimy of 14,000 men, of whom one half 
weie Scots; and he sent them thither undei the command of the Earl 
of Buchan, Constable of France, who was attended by the Earl of 
Douglas, his countryman, the Duke of Alengon, the Maieschal de la 
Fayette, the Count of Aumale, and the Viscount of Naibonne. When 
the constable ai lived within a few leagues of Yvn, he found that he 
was come too late, and that the place was already sunendeicd. He 
immediately turned to the left and sat down bcfoie Veinciul, which 
the inhabitants, in spite of the ganison, delivered up to him (Monstic- 
let, vol. 11., p. 14; Giafton, p. 504). Buchan might now have returned 
in safety and with the gloiy of making an acquisition no less impoitant 
than the place which he was sent to relieve ; but hear mg of Bedfoid's 
approach, he called a council of w^ar in older to deliberate concerning 
the conduct which he should hold m this emergence. The wiser part 
of the council declared for a retieat, and lepresented that all the past 
misfortunes of the French had proceeded from their rashness in giving 
battle when no necessity obliged them ; that this army was the last 
resource of the king, and the only defence of the few piovinces which 
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remained to him; and that every reason invited him to embrace 
cautious measures which might leave time for his subjects to return to 
a sense of their duty and give leisure for discard to anse among his 
enemies, who being united by no common band of interest or motive 
of alliance, could not long persevere in their animosity against him. 
All these prudential considerations were overborne by a vain point of 
honour, not to turn their backs to the enemy; and they resolved to 
await the arrival of the Duke of Bedford. 

The numbers were nearly equal in this action, and as the long con- 
tinuance of war had intioduced discipline which, however imperfect, 
sufficed to maintain some appearance of order in such small armies, 
the battle was fierce and well-disputed, and attended \\ ith bloodshed 
on both sides. The constable drew up his forces under the walls of 
Verneuil, and (Aug 27) lesolved to abide the attack of the enemy; but 
the impatience of the Viscount of hTarbonne, who advanced piecipi- 
tately, and obliged the whole line to follow him m some huriy and con- 
fusion, was the cause of the misfoitune which ensued The English 
archeis, fixing their palisadoes before them according to then usual 
custom, sent a volley of airows amidst the thickest of the French 
army; and though beaten fiom their ground and obliged to take shelter 
among the baggage, they soon rallied and continued to do great exe- 
cution upon the enemy. The Duke of Bedford, meanwhile, at the 
head of the men-at-arms, made impression on the French, broke their 
ranks, chased them off the field, and rendered the victory entirely com- 
plete and decisive ^ The constable himself perished in battle as well 
as the Earl of Douglas and his son, the Counts of Aumale, Tontierre, 
and Ventadour, with many other considerable nobility The Duke of 
Alengon, the Maieschal de la Fayette, the Lords of Gaucour ami 
Mortemar were taken prisoners. There fell about four thousand of the 
Fiench and sixteen hundred of the English; a loss esteemed at that 
time so unusual on the side of the victors, that the Duke of Bedford 
forbad all rej'oicmgs foi his success. Veineuil was sunendered next 
day by capitulation (Monstielet, vol. 11., p. 15). 

The condition of the King of France now appeared veiy terrible an«l 
almost despeiate. He had lost the flower of his army and the brave‘'-t 
of his nobles in this fatal action, he had no resource either for recruit- 
ing or subsisting his tioops, he wanted money even for his personal 
subsistence , and though all parade of a court was banished, it was 
with difficulty he could keep a table supplied with the plainest neces- 
saries for himself and his few followers Every day bi ought him intel- 
ligence of some loss or misfoitune , towns which were bravely defended 
weie obliged at last to surrender for want of relief or supply; he saw 
his partisans entirely chased from all the piovmces which lay north of 
the Loire , and he expected soon to lose, by the united efforts of his 
enemies, all the terntoiies of which he had hitherto continued master, 
when an incident happened which saved him on the brink of rum, and 
lost the English such an opportunity for completing their conquests as 
they never aifecrwards were able to recall. 

Jaquelme, Countess of Hainault and Holland, and heir of these pro- 
vinces, had espoused John, Duke of Brabant, cousin-german to the 
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Duke of Bui gundy; but having made this choiOe from the usual' 
motives of piinces, she soon found reason to repent of the unequal 
alliance. She was a princess of a masculine spirit and uncommon 
understanding ; the Duke of Brabant was of a sickly complexion and 
weak mind. She was m the vigour of her age ; he had only reached 
his fifteenth year. These causes had inspired her with such contempt 
for her husband which soon proceeded to antipathy, that she deter- 
mined to dissolve a marriage where it is probable nothing but the 
ceremony had as yet intervened. The court of Rome was commonly 
very open to applications of this nature when, seconded by power ana 
money ; but as the princess foresaw great opposition from her hus- 
band*s relations and was impatient to effect hei purpose, she made her 
escape into England, and threw herself under the protection of the 
Duke of Gloucester. That prince, with many noble qualities, had the 
defect of being governed by an impetuous temper and vehement pas- 
sions ; and he was rashly induced, as well by the charms of the countess 
herself as by the prospect of possessing her rich inheiitance, to offer 
himself to her as a husband. Without waiting for a papal dispensation,, 
without endeavouring to reconcile the Duke of Burgundy to the mea- 
sure, he entered into a contract of mariiage with Jaquclme, and imme- 
diately attempted to put himself m possession of her dominions. Philip 
was disgusted with so precipitate a conduct; he leseiited the injuiy 
done to the Duke of Biabant, his near relation , he dieaded to have 
the English established on all sides of him, and he foiesaw the conse- 
quences which must attend the extensive and uncontrolled dominion of 
that nation if, befoie the full settlement of their power, they insulted 
and injured an ally to whom they had already been so much indebted, 
and who was still so necessary for supposing them in their further 
progress. He encouiaged, therefore, the Duke of Brabant to make 
resistance; he engaged many of Jaqueline^s subjects to adhere to that 
prince; he himself marched troops to his snppoit; and as the Duke of 
Gloucester still persevered in his purpose, a sharp war was suddenly 
kindled m the Low Countries. The quarrel soon became personal as well 
as political. The English prince wiote to the Duke of Burgundy com- 
plaining of the opposition made to his pretensions, and though in the 
main he employed amicable terms in his lettei, he took notice of some 
falsehoods into which he said Philip had been betiayed duiing the 
course of these tiansactions. This unguaided expression was highly 
lesented; the Duke of Burgundy insisted that he should retiact it, 
and mutual challenges and defiances passed between them on this 
occasion (Monstrelet, vol ii., pp. 19, 20, 21). 

The Duke of Bedford could easy foresee the bad effects of so ill-timed 
and i nprudent a quarrel. All the succours which he expected from 
England, and which were so necessary in this ciitical emeigence, weie 
intercepted by his bi other and employed in Holland and Hainault; 
the forces of the Duke of Burgundy which he also depended on, were 
di vetted by the same wais; and besides this double loss, he was m 
imminent danger of alienating for ever that confederate whose friend- 
ship was of the utmost importance, and whom the late king had en* 
joined him with his dying breath to giatify by every mark of regard 
and attachment Pie represented all these topics to the Duke oi 
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Gloucester; he endeavoured to mitigate the lesentment of the Duke of 
Burgundy; he interposed with his good offices between these pimces ; 
but was not successful m any of his endeavouis, and he found that the 
impetuosity of his blether's temper was still the chief obstacle to all 
accommodation (Monstrelet, p. i8). For this reason, instead of push- 
ing the victor)*- gained at Verneuil, he found himself obliged to take a 
journey into England, and to try by his counsels and authority to 
model ate the measures of the Duke of Gloucester. 

Theie had likewise broken out some differences among the English 
ministr)*-, which had proceeded to great extremities, and which required 
the regent's presence to compose them (Stowe, p 368 ; Hollingshed, 
p. 590), The Bishop of Winchester, to whom the care of the king's 
peison and education had been entrusted, was a prelate of gieat 
capacity and experience, but of an intiigumg and dangerous chaiacter ; 
and as he aspiied to the government of affaiis, he had continued 
disputes with his nephew the protector; and he gamed frequent 
advantages over the vehement and impolitic temper of that pi nice. 
The Duke of Bedfoid (a D 1425) employed the authority of pailiament 
to leconcile them, and these iivals weie obliged to promise before 
that assembly, that they would bury all quarrels m oblivion ^ Tune 
also seemed to open expedients for composing the difference with the 
Duke of Burgundy. The credit of that prince had procuied a bull 
from the Pope ; by which not only Jaqueline's contract with the Duke 
of Gloucester was annulled , but it was also declared, that even in case 
of the Duke of Brabant's death, it should never be lawful for her 
to espouse the English piince Humphrey, despairing of success, 
married another lady of inferior rank, who had lived some time with 
him as his mistress (Stowe, p 367). The Duke of Brabant died; 
and his widow, before she could lecover possession of her dominions, 
w^as obliged to declare the Duke of Burgundy her heir, in case she 
should die without issue, and to promise never to marry without his 
consent But though the affair was thus terminated to the satisfaction 
of Philip, It left a disagreeable impiession on his mind; it excited an 
extreme jealousy of the English, and opened his eyes to bis true 
interests; and as nothing but his animosity against Charles had 
engaged him in alliance with them, it counterbalanced that passion by 
another of the same kind, wffiich in the end became prevalent, and 
bi ought him back by degrees to his natural connections with his 
family and his native country 

About the same time the Duke of Biittany began to withdraw 
himself from the English alliance. His brother, the Count of Riche- 
mont, though connected by marriage with the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Bedford, was extremely attached by inclination to the French interest; 
and he willingly hearkened to all the advances which Charles made 
him for obtaining his friendship. The staff of constable, vacant 
by the Earl of Buchan's death, was offered him ; and as his martial 
and ambitious temper aspired to the command of armies, which he 
had in vain attempted to obtain from the Duke of Bedford, he not only 
accepted that office, but brought over his brother to an alhance with 
the French monarch. The new constable having made this one change 
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m his measures, firmly adhered ever after to his engagements with 
France. Though his piide and violence, which would admit of no 
rival in his master’s confidence, and even prompted him to assassinate 
the other favountes, had so much disgusted Charles, that he once 
banished him the court, and refused to admit him to his presence, 
he still acted with vigour for the service of that monarch, and obtained 
by his perseverance, the pardon of all past offences. 

In this situation the Duke of Bedford on his return (A.D. 1426) found 
the affairs of France, after passing eight months in England. The Duke 
of Burgundy was much disgusted. The Duke of Brittany had entered 
into engagements with Charles, and had done homage to that prince 
for his duchy. The French had been allowed to recover from 
the astonishment into which their frequent disasters had thrown them. 
An incident too had happened which served extremely to raise their 
courage. The Earl of Warwick had besieged Montargis with a small 
army of 3000 men, and the place was reduced to extremity, when 
the bastard of Orleans undertook to throw relief into it. This general 
who was natural son to the prince assassinated by the Duke of 
Burgundy, and who was afterwards cieated Count of Dunois, conducted 
a body ot 1600 men to Montargis, and made an attack on the enemy’s 
trenches with so much valour, prudence, and good fortune, that he not 
only penetrated into the place, but gave a seveie blow to the English, 
and obliged Warwick to raise the siege (hlonstielet, vol 11 , pp 32,33 ; 
Holingshed, p 597) Tins was the fiist signal action that raised the 
fame of Dunois, and opened him the load to those great honours winch 
he afterwards attained. 

But the regent soon after his aiiival revived the reputation of the 
English arms, by an impoitant entei prise winch he happily achieved. 
He secretly brought together m separate detachments, a consideiable 
army to the frontiers of Biittany; and fell so unexpectedly upon that 
province, that the duke, unable to make resistance, yielded to all the 
terms required of him; he renounced the French alliance, he engaged 
to maintain the treaty of Troye, he acknowledged the Duke of Bedford 
for regent of France, and piomised to do homage for his duchy to 
King Henry (Monstielet, vol 11,, pp. 35, 36). And the English prince 
having thus freed himself from a dangeious enemy who lay behind 
him, resolved on an undeitaking, which if successful, would, he hoped, 
cast the balance between the two nations, and prepare the way for the 
final conquest of France. 

The city of Orleans was so situated between the provinces com- 
manded by Henry, and those possessed by Charles, that it opened an 
easy entrance to cithei ; and as the Duke of Bedford intended to make 
a gieat effort for penetrating into the south of Fiance, it behoved him 
to begin with this place, which in the present circumstances, was 
become the most important in the kingdom. He committed the 
conduct of the enterprise to the Earl of Salisbury, who had newly ^ 
brought him a reinforcement of 6000 men from England, and who had ' 
much distinguished himself by his abilities during the course of the 
present war. Salisbury passing the Loire, made himself master of 
several small places, which surrounded Orleans on that side (Monstrelet, 
voL il, pp. 38,39, P'^Iyd. Viig,, p. 46S); and as his intentions weie 
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thereby known, the French king used every expedient to supply 
the city with a garrison and provisions, and enable it to maintain 
a long and obstinate siege. The Lord of Gaucour, a brave and 
experienced captain was appointed governor; many officers of dis- 
tinction threw themselves into the place, the troops which they 
conducted were mured to war, and weie determined to make the most 
obstinate resistance , and even the inhabitants, disciplined by the long 
continuance of hostilities, were well qualified in their own defence 
to second the effoits of the most veteian forces. The eyes of all 
Europe were turned towards this scene, where it was supposed the 
French were to make their last stand for maintaining the independence 
of their monarchy and the lights of their soveieign 

The Earl of Salisbuiy at last approached the place with an army 
which consisted only of 10,000 men, and not being able with so small 
a foice to invest so great a city, that commanded a bridge over the 
Lone, he stationed himself on the southern side towards Sologne, 
leaving the other tow aids the Bcausse still open to the enemy He 
theie attacked the foitifications which guaided the entrance to the 
bridge, and after an obstinate resistance he earned several of them; 
but was himself killed by a cannon ball as he was taking a view of the 
enemy.^ The Earl of Suffolk succeeded to the command, and being 
reinforced with great numbers of English and Burgundians, he passed 
the nver with the mam body of his army, and invested Orleans on the 
other side. As it was now the depth of winter, Suffolk, who found it 
difficult m that season to throw upintrenchments all around, contented 
himself for the present with electing redoubts at different distances, 
where his men were lodged in safety, and wrere ready to intercept the 
supplies which the enemy might attempt to throw into the place. 
Though he had several pieces of artilleiy in his camp (and this is 
among the first sieges m Euiope where cannon were found to be of 
importance), the art of engineeimg was bithcito so imperfect, that 
Suffolk trusted more to famine than to force for subduing the city; 
and he purposed in the spring to lender the circumvallation more 
complete, by drawing intienchments from one ledoubt to another. 
Numberless feats of valour w^ere performed both by the besiegers and 
besieged during the winter; bold sallies were made, and repulsed wuth 
equal boldness ; convoys were sometimes introduced and often inter- 
cepted, the supplies were still unequal to the consumption of the 
place ; and the English seemed daily, though slowly, to be advancing 
towards the completion of their entei prise. 

But while Suffolk lay (ad 1429) m this situation, the French 
parties ravaged all the country around , and the besiegers, who were 
obliged to draw, their provisions from a distance, were themselves 
exposed to the danger of want and famine Sir John Fastolffe was 
bringing up a large convoy of every kind of stores, which he escorted 
with a detachment of 2500 men , wdien he was attacked by a body of 
4000 French, under the command of the Counts of Clermont and 
Dunois. Fastolffe drew up his troops behind the waggons, but the 
French generals afraid of attacking him in that posture, planted a 
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battery of cannon against him, which threw everything into confusion, 
and would have insured them the victory, had not the impatience 
of some Scottish troops who broke the line of battle, brought on a 
engagement in which Fastolffe was victorious. The Count of Dunois 
was wounded, and about 500 French were left on the field of battle. 
This action, which was of great importance in the present conjuncture, 
was commonly called the battle of Herrings, because the convoy 
brought a great quantity of that kind of provisions, for the use of the 
English army during the Lent season.^ . 

Charles seemed now to have but one expedient for saving this at}’-, 
which had been so long invested. The Duke of Orleans, who was still 
prisoner in England, prevailed on the protector and the council to con- 
sent, that all his demesnes should be allowed to preserve a neutrality 
during the war, and should be sequestered, for greater secijnty, into 
the hands of the Duke of Burgundy. This pnnce, who was much less 
cordial in the English interests than formerly, went to Paris, and made 
the proposal to the Duke of Bedford , but the regent coldly replied, 
that he was not of a humour to beat the bushes, while others ran away 
with the game. An answer which so disgusted the duke, tliat he re- 
called all the troops of Bui gundy that acted in the siege.- The place, 
however, was every day moie and moie closely invested by the English. 
Great scai city began already to be felt by the garrison and inhabitants 
Charles, in despair of collecting an aimy, which should daie to ap- 
proach the enemy’s entrenchments, not only gave the city for lost, but 
began to entertain a very dismal piospect with regard to the gencial 
state of his affairs. He saw that the countiy, in which he had liitheito, 
with great difficulty, subsisted, would be laid entiiely open to the in- 
vasion of a powerful and victorious enemy, and he alieady entei tamed 
thoughts of retiring with the remains of his forces into Languedoc and 
Dauphiny, and defending himself as long as possible in those 1 emote 
provinces. But it was fortunate foi this good pnnce, that as he lay 
under the dominion of the fair, the women, whom he consulted, had 
the spint to support his sinking lesolution m this desperate extremity. 
Mary of Anjou, his queen, a princess of great ment and prudence, 
vehemently opposed this measure, which, she foresaw, would discourage 
all his partisans, and serve as a gener^il signal for deseiting a prince 
who seemed himself to despair of success. His mistress too, the fair 
Agnes Soiel, who lived in entue amity with the queen, seconded all 
her lemonstiances, and threatened that, if he thus pusillanimously 
thiew away the sceptic of France, she would seek in the court of 
England a fortune moie correspondent to her wishes. Love was not 
able to lousem the breast of Charles that coinage which ambition had 
failed to excite. He lesolved to dispute every inch of ground with an 
imperious enemy, and rather to perish with honour m the midst of his 
friends, than yield ingloriously to his bad fortune , when lelicf was 
unexpectedly brought him by another female of a very different charac- 
ter, who gave rise to one of the most singular revolutions that is to be 
met with in history. 

' Hall, fol 106, Monstrelet, vol ii., p 4*, 42 , Stowe, p 369 , Holingsihed, p. 600; Polyd, 
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In the village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, on the holders of Lor- 
raine, there lived a country girl of twenty-seven years of age, called 
Joan d^Arc, who was servant in a small inn, and who in that station 
had been accustomed to tend the horses of the guests, to nde them 
without a saddle to the watering-place, and to peiform other offices, 
which, in well frequented inns, commonly fall to the share of the men- 
servants.^ This girl was of an irreproachable life, and had not hitherto 
been remarked for any singularity, whether that she had met with nO 
occasion to excite her genius, or that the unskilful eyes of those who 
conversed with her, had not been able to discern her uncommon merit. 

It is easy to imagine, that the present situation of France was an in- 
teresting object even to persons of the lowest rank, and would be- 
come the frequent subject of conversation A young piince expelled 
his thione by the sedition of native subjects and by the arms of stran- 
gers, could not fail to move the compassion of all his people whose 
hcaits weie uncorrupted by faction; and the peculiar character of 
Charles, so stiongly inclined to fiiendship and the tender passions, 
natuially rendered him the hero of that sex whose generous minds 
know no bounds in their affections. The siege of Orleans, the progress 
of the English before that place, the gieat distress of the garrison and 
inhabitants, the importance of saving this city and its brave defenders, 
had turned thither the public eye; and Joan, inflamed by the general 
sentiment, was seized with a wild desire of bringing relief to her sove- 
reign in his present disti esses. Her unexperienced mind, working day 
and night on this favourite object, mistook the impulses of passion for 
heavenly inspirations, and she fancied that she saw visions, and heard 
voices exhorting her to re-establish the throne of France, and to expel 
the foreign invaders. An uncommon intrepidity of temper made her 
oveilook all the dangers which might attend her in such a path; and • 
thinking herself destined by Heaven to this office, she threw aside 
all that bashfulness and timidity, so natural to her sex, her yeais, and 
her low station. She went to Vaucouleurs; procured admission to 
Baudncouit, the governor, informed him of her inspirations and in- 
tentions; and conjured him not to neglect the voice of God, who spoke 
through her, but to second those heavenly revelations, which impelled 
her to this glorious enterpiise Baudneourt, treated her at first with 
some neglect ; but on her frequent returns to him, and importunate 
solicitations, he began to remark something extiaordmary m the maid, 
and was inclined, at all hazards, to make so easy an experiment. It is 
uncertain whether this gentleman had discernment enough to perceive, 
that great use might be made with the vulgar of so uncommon an 
engine ; or, what is more likely, in that credulous age, was himself a 
•convert to this visionary ; but he adopted at last the schemes of Joan; 
and he gave her some attendants, who conducted her to the French 
eourt, which at that time resided at Chinon 

It is the business of history to distinguish between the miraculous 
and the marvellous to reject the first in all narrations merely profane 
and human ; to doubt the second ; and when obliged by unquestionable 
testimony, as m the present case, to admit of something extraordinary, 
to receive as little of it as is consistent with the known facts and cir- 
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cumstances. It is pietended, that Joan, immediately on her admission, 
knew the king, though she had never seen his face before, and though 
he purposely kept himself m the crowd of courtiers, and had laid aside 
everything in his diess and apparel which might distinguish him That 
she offered him, in the name of the supreme Creator, to raise the siege 
of Orleans, and conduct him to Rheims to be there crowned and 
anointed ; and on his expressing doubts of her mission, revealed to 
him, before some sworn confidants, a secret, which was unknown to all 
the world beside himself, and which nothing but a heavenly inspiration 
could have discovered to her ; and that she demanded, as the instru- 
ment of her future victoiies, a particular sword, which was kept in the 
church of St Catharine of Fierbois, and which, though she had never 
seen it, she descnbed by all its maiks, and by the place m which it 
had long lain neglected (Hall, fol. 107; Holingshed, p. 600). This 
is certain, that all these miraculous stones were spiead abroad, in order 
to captivate the vulgar. The more the king and his ministers were 
determined to give in to the allusion, the more scruples they pretended- 
An assembly of grave doctors and theologians cautiously examined 
Joanns mission, and pronounced it undoubted and supeinatural. She 
was sent to the pailianient, then residing at Poictiers j and was inter- 
rogated before that assembly. The presidents, the counsellors, who 
came persuaded of her imposture, went away convinced of her inspira- 
tion. A ray of hope began to break through that despau m which the 
minds of all men were before em eloped. Heaven had now declared 
Itself in favour of France, and had laid bare its outstretched aim to 
take vengeance on her invaders. Few could distinguish between the 
impulse of inclination and the force of conviction, and none would 
submit to the trouble of so disagreeable a scrutiny 

After these artificial precautions and preparations had been for some 
time employed, Joan's requests were at last complied with. She was 
armed cap-a-pie, mounted on hoiseback, and shown m that martial 
habiliment before the whole people Hei dexteiity m managing hei 
steed, though acquired in her former occupation, was regaided as a 
fresh proof of her mission ; and she was received with the loudest 
acclamations by the spectators. Her former occupation was even 
denied She was no longer the servant of an inn. She was converted 
into a shepherdess, an employment much more agieeable to the im- 
agination. To render her 6till moie interesting, near ten years weie 
subtracted from her age , and all the sentiments of love and of chi- 
valry were thus united to those of enthusiasm, m oider to inflame the 
fancy of the people with prepossessions m her fa^oui. 

When the engine was thus diessed up in full splendour, it was de 
termined to essay its force against the enemy. Joan was sent to Blois, 
where a large convoy was prepared for the supply of Orleans, and an 
army of 10,000 men, under the command of St, Severe, assembled to 
escort It. She ordered all the soldiers to confess themselves befoie 
they set out on the enterprise. She banished from the camp all women 
of bad fame. She displayed in her hands a consecrated banner, wheie 
the Supreme Being was represented grasping the globe of eaith, and 
surrounded with flower-de-luces; and she insisted in right of her 
prophetic mission, that the convoy should enter Orleans by the direct 
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road from the side of Beausse ; but the Count of Dunois, unwilling to 
submit the rules of the military art to her inspirations, ordered it to 
approach by the other side of the river, where, he knew, the weakest 
part of the English army was stationed. 

Previous to this attempt, the maid had written to the regent, and to 
the English generals before Orleans, commanding them, in the name 
of the omnipotent Creator, by whom she was commissioned, immedi- 
ately to raise the siege, and to evacuate France; and menacing them 
with Divine vengeance in case of their disobedience All the English 
affected to speak with derision of the maid, and of her heavenly com- 
mission; and said, that the French king w^as now indeed reduced to a 
sorry pass, when he had recourse to such ridiculous expedients ; but 
they felt their imagination secretly struck with the vehement persuasion 
w hich prevailed in all around them ; and they waited with an anxious 
expectation, not unmixed with horror, for the issue of these extraordi- 
nary preparations 

As the convoy approached the nver, a sally was made by the gam- 
son (April 29) on the side of Beausse, to pi event the English general 
from sending any detachment to the other side The pi o visions weie 
peaceably embarked in boats, wdiich the inhabitants of Orleans had 
sent to receive them The maid covered with her troops the embaika- 
tion. Suffolk did not venture to attack her, and the French general 
carried back the army in safety to Blois; an alteration of affairs wdiich 
was already visible to all the world, and which had a proportional 
effect on the minds of both pai ties 

The maid entered the city of Orleans arrayed in her military garb, 
and displaying her consecrated standaid; and was received as a 
celestial deliverer by all the inhabitants. They now believed them- 
selves invincible under her influence ; and Dunois himself, perceiving 
such a mighty alteration both in friends and foes, consented that the 
next convoy, which was expected in a few days (May 4), should enter 
by the side of Beausse The convoy approached , no sign of resist- 
ance appeared in the besiegers. The waggons and troops passed 
Avithout interruption between the redoubts of the English. A dead 
silence and astonishment reigned among those troops, formerly so 
elated with victory, and so fierce for the combat. 

The Earl of Suffolk was in a situation very unusual and extraordi- 
nary, and which might w^ell confound the man of the greatest capacity 
and firmest temper. He saw his troops oveiawed, and strongly im- 
piessed with the idea of a Divine influence accompanying the maid. 
Instead of banishing these vain terrors by hurry, and action, and war, 
he waited till the soldiers should recover from the panic ; and he thereby 
gave leisure for those prepossessions to sink still deeper into their 
minds. The militaiy maxims, which are prudent in common cases, 
deceived him in these unaccountable events. The English felt their 
courage daunted and overwhelmed ; and thence inferred a Divine ven- 
geance hanging over them. The French drew the same inference from 
an inactivity so new and unexpected. Every circumstance was now 
reversed in the opinions of men, on which aU depends. The spirit 
resulting from a long course of uninterrupted success was on a sudden 
transferred from the victors to the vanquished. 
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Success of the French tmder Joan d* Arc. 

The maid called aloud, that the garrison should remain no longer on 
the defensive ; and she promised her followers the assistance of Heaven 
in attacking those ledoubts of the enemy which had so long kept them 
in awe, and which they had'' never hitherto dared to insult The 
generals seconded her ardour. An attack was made on one redoubt, 
and It proved successful (Monstrelet, voL ii., p. 45). All the English 
who defended the entrenchments were put to the sword or taken 
prisoners ; and Sir John Talbot himself, who had drawn together, from 
the other redoubts, some troops to bring them relief, durst not appear 
in the open field against so formidable an enemy. 

Nothing, after this success, seemed impossible to the maid and her 
enthusiastic votaiies. She urged th^ generals to attack the mam body 
of the English in their entrenchments ; but Dunois, still unwilling to 
hazard the fate of France by too great temerity, and sensible that the 
least reverse of fortune would make all the present visions evaporate, 
and res'tore eveiy thing to its former condition, checked her vehemence, 
and proposed to her first to expel the enemy from their forts on the 
Other side of the river, and thus lay the communication with the 
country entirely open, before she attempted any more hazardous enter- 
prise. Joan was persuaded, and these forts weie vigorously assailed 
In one attack the French were repulsed; the maid was left almost 
alone; she was obliged to retreat, and jom the lunaways; but display- 
ing her sacied standaid, and animating them with hei countenance, 
her gestures, her e\hoitations, she led them back to the charge, and 
ovei powered tlie English in their entienchments. In the attack of 
another fort, she was w oimded m the neck with an airow, she retreated 
a moment behind the assailants; she pulled out the aiiow with her 
own hands; she had the wound quickly diessed, and she hastened 
back to head the troops, and to plant her victorious banner on the 
ramparts of the enemy. 

By all these successes, the English were entirely chased fiom their 
fortifications on ^ that side; they had lost above 6000 men m these 
different actions; and, what was still more impoitant, their wonted 
courage and confidence was wholly gone, and had given place to 
amazement and despair. The maid returned tuumphant over the 
budge, and was again leceived as the guaidian angel of the city. 
After performing such miiacles, she convinced the most obdurate in- 
credulity of her Divine mission; men felt themselves animated as by 
a supenor energy, and thought nothing impossible to that Divine hand 
which so visibly conducted them. It was m vain even for the English 
generals to oppose with their soldiers the prevailing opinion of super- 
natural influence ; they themselves were probably moved by the same 
belief; the utmost they daied to advance was, that Joan was not an 
instiument of God; she was only the implement of the devil; but as 
the English had felt, to their sad experience, that the devil might be 
allowed sometimes to prevail, they derived not much consolation from 
the enforcing of this opinion. 

It might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, with such intimidated 
troops, to lemam any longer m the presence of so couiageous and 
victorious an enemy; he therefore raised the siege, and retreated with 
all the precaution imaginable. The French resolved to push their 
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conquests, and to allow the English no leisure to recover from their 
consternation Chailes formed a body of 6000 men, and sent them to 
attack Jergeau, whither Suffolk had retired with a detachment of his 
army. The siege lasted ten days, and the place was obstinately 
defended. Joan displayed her wonted intrepidity on the occasion. 
She descended into the fosse in leading the attack, and she there - 
leceived a blow on the head with a stone, by which she was confounded 
and beaten to the ground,* but she soon recovered heiself; and in the 
end rendered the assault successful ; Suffolk was (May 8 ) obliged to 
yield himself pnsoner to a Frenchman called Renaud; but, before he 
submitted, he asked his adversary, -whether he were a gentleman? 
On receiving a satisfactory answer, he demanded, whether he were a 
knight^ Renaud leplied, that he had not yet attained that honour. 

^ Then I make you one/ replied Suffolk . upon which he gave him the 
blow with his swoid, winch dubbed him into that fiaternity; and he 
immediately surrendeied himself his pnsoner 

The lemamder of the English army was commanded by Fastolffe, 
Scales, and Talbot, u ho thought of nothing but of making their retreat 
as soon as possible into a place of safety, while the French esteemed 
the ovci taking them equivalent to a victory So much had the events 
which passed before Orleans altered eveiything between the two 
nations’ The vanguaid of the French, under Richemont and Xain- 
trailles, attacked the rear of the enemy at the village of Patay. The 
battle lasted not amoment The English (June 1 8, 1439) were discomfited, 
and fled. The biave Fastolffe himself showed the example of flight to 
his tioops, and the ordei of the garter was taken from him, as a, pu- 
nishment for this instance of cowardice (Monstrelet, vol lu, p. 46). 
Two thousand men were killed m this action, and both Talbot and 
Scales taken prisoneis 

In the account of all these successes, the French writers, to magnify 
the wonder, represent the maid (who was now known by the appellation 
of the Maid of Oilcans) as pot only active m combat, but as performing 
the office of general, directing the troops, conducting the military 
opeiations, and swaying the deliberations m all councils of war. It is 
ceitain, that the policy of the French court endeavoured to maintain 
this appeal ance with the public; but it is much more probable, that 
Dunois and the wiser commanders prompted her in all her measures, 
than that a country gnl, without expeiience or education, could on a 
sudden, become expert m a profession which requires more genius 
and capacity than any other active scene of life. It is sufficient praise 
that she could distinguish the persons on whose judgment she might 
rely , that she could seize their hints and suggestions, and, on a sudden, 
deliver their opinions as her own , and that she could curb on occasion 
that visionary and enthusiastic spirit with which she was actuated, and 
could teniper it with prudence and discretion. 

The raising of the siege of Orleans was one part of the maid's 
promise to Charles , the crowning of him at Rheims was the other ; 
and she now vehemently insisted that he should forthwith set out on 
that enterprise. A few weeks before, such a proposal would have 
appeared the most extravagant in the world. Rheims lay in a distant 
quarter of the kingdom; was then in the hands of a victonous enemy; 
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the whole road which led to it was occupied by their garrisons, and no 
man could be so sanguine as to imagine that such an attempt could 
so soon come withm the bounds of possibility But as it was extremely 
the interest of Charles to maintain the belief of something extraordinary 
and Divine m these events, and to avail himself of the present conster- 
nation of the English, he resolved to follow the exhortations of his war- 
like prophetess, and to lead his army upon this promising adventure. 
Hitherto he had kept remote from the scene of war. As the safety of 
the state depended upon his person, he had been persuaded to restrain 
his military ardour ; but observing this prosperous turn of affairs, he 
now determined to appear at the head of his armies, and to set the 
example of valour to all his soldiers. And the French nobility saw at 
once their young sovereign assuming a new and more bnlliant cha- 
lacter, seconded by fortune, and conducted by the hand of Heaven; 
and they caught fresh zeal to exert themselves in replacing him on the 
throne of his ancestors, 

Charles set out for Rheims at the head of twelve thousand men. He 
p^sed by Troye, which opened its gates to him. Chalons imitated the 
example. Rheims sent him a deputation with its keys, before his 
approach to it ; and he scarcely perceived as he passed along, that he 
was marching through an enemy's countiy The ceremony of his 
coronation was (July 17) here peifoimed (Monstrelet, vol 11., p. 48) 
with the holy oil, which a pigeon had brought to King Clovis from 
heaven on the first establishment of the French monarchy. The Maid 
of Orleans stood by his side in complete armour, and displayed her 
sacred banner, which had so often dissipated and confounded his 
fiercest enemies; and the people shouted with the most unfeigned joy 
on viewing such a complication of wonders After the completion of 
the ceremony, the maid thiew herself at the king's feet, embiaced his 
knees, and with a flood of teais, which pleasure and tenderness extorted 
from her, she congiatulated him on this singular and marvellous event. 

Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became moie respectable in the 
eyes of all his subjects, and seemed in a manner to receive anew, from 
a heavenly commission, his title to their allegiance The inclinations 
of men swaying their belief, no one doubted of the inspirations and 
piophetic spirit of the maid. So many incidents which passed all 
human comprehension, left little room to question a supeiior influence ; 
and the real and undoubted facts brought ciedit to every exaggeration 
which could scarcely be rendered moie wonderful Laon, Soissons, 
Chateau-Thierri, Provms, and many other towns and foi tresses in that 
neighbourhood, immediately after Charles's coionation, submitted to 
him on the fiist summons , and the whole nation was disposed to give 
him the most zealous testimonies of their duty and affection. 

Nothing can impress us with a higher idea of the wisdom, addiess, 
and resolution of the Duke of Bedfoid, than his being able to maintain 
himself in so perilous a situation, and to preserve some footing in 
France, after the defection of so many places, and amidst the universal 
inclination of the rest to imitate that contagious example. This prince 
seemed present everywhere by his vigilance and foiesight He em- 
ployed every resouice which foitune had yet left him; he put all the 
English garrisons in a postuie of defence; he kept a watchful eye over 
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every attempt among the French towards an insurrection, he retained 
the Parisians m obedience, by alternately employing caresses and 
seventy. And knowing that the Duke of Burgundy was already 
'Vvavering in his fidelity, he acted with so much skill and prudence, as 
to renew, in this dangerous ciisis, his alliance with that prince; an 
alliance of the utmost importance to the credit and support of the 
English government. 

The small supplies which he received from England, set the talents 
of this great man m still a stronger light The ardour of the English 
for foreign conquests was now extremely abated by time and reflection , 
the parliament seems even to have become sensible of the danger which 
might attend their farther progress , no supply of money could be ob- 
tained by the regent dm mg his gieatest distresses, and men enlisted 
slowdy under his standard, 01 soon deserted, by leason of the wonderful 
accounts which had i cached England, of the magic and sorceiy and 
diabolical powei of the hlaid of Orleans (Rymer, vol x , pp 459, 472) 
It happened foitunately, in this emeigenc>, that the Bishop of Win- 
chester, now ci Gated a caidinal, landed at Calais with a body of 5000 
men, which he was conducting into Bohemia, on a crusade against the 
U ussites. He w^as pei suaded to lend these tioops to his nephew during 
the present difficulties (Ibid , vol x., p 421) , and the legent was thereby 
enabled to take the field, and to oppose the French King, who was 
advancing with his aimy to the gates of Pans. 

The extraordinary capacity of the Duke of Bedford appeared also 
in his military opeiations He attempted to restore the courage of his 
troops by boldly advancing to the face of the enemy ; but he chose his 
posts with so much caution, as always to decline a combat, and to render 
It impossible for Chailes to attack him. He still attended that prince 
in all his movements , covered his own towns and ganisons, and kept 
himself in a posture to reap advantage fiom every imprudence or false 
step of the enemy The Fi ench army, which consisted mostly of volun- 
teeis, who served at their own expense, soon after retired, and was dis- 
banded ; Charles w'ent to Bourges, the ordinary place of Ins residence ; 
but not till he made himself master of Compiegne, Beauvais, Senlis, 
Sens, Laval, St. Denis, and of many places m the neighbouihood of 
Pans, which the affections of the people had put into his hands. 

The legent endeavoured to revive the declining state of his affairs 
by bringing over the young King of England, and having him crowned 
and anointed at Pans (Ibid., vol x,p 432). All the vassals of the 
crown who lived within the provinces possessed by the English, swoie 
a new allegiance, and did homage to him. But this ceremony was cold 
and insipid, compared with the lustie which had attended the corona- 
tion of Charles at Rheims ; and the Duke of Bedford expected more 
effect fiom an accident, which put into his hands the person that had 
been the author of all his calamities. 

The Maid of Orleans, after the coronation of Charles, declared to 
the Count of Dunois, that her wishes were now fully gratified, and that 
she had no fiuther desire than to return to her former condition, and 
to the occupations and course of life which became her sex , but that 
nobleman, sensible of the great advantages which might stiU be reaped 
fiom her piesence in the army, exhorted her to pei severe, till, by the 
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final expulsion of the English, sheliad brought ail her piophecies to 
their full completion. In pursuance of this advice, she thiew herself 
into the town of Coinpiegne, which was at that time besieged by the 
Duke of Burgundy, assisted by the Earls of Arundel and Suffolk ; and 
the gainson, on her appearance, believed themselves thenceforth in- 
vincible* But their joy was of short duration* The maid, next day 
(a,D. 1430, May 24) after hei arnval, headed a sally upon the quarters 
of John of Luxembourg; she twice drove the enemy from their en- 
trenchments; finding tlieir numbeis to increase every moment, she 
ordered a retieat, when haid pressed by the pin suers, she turned upon 
them, and made them again recoil , but being here deserted by her 
friends, and surrounded by the enemy, she was at last, after exerting 
the utmost valour, taken prisoner by the Burgundians (Stowe, p. 371)* 
The common opinion was, that the French officers, finding the nient 
of every victory ascribed to her, had, in envy to her renown, by which 
they themselves were so much eclipsed, willingly exposed her to this 
fatal accident. 

The envy of her friends, on this occasion, was not a greater proof of 
her merit than the triumph of her enemies, A complete victory would 
not have given more j oy to the English and their pai tisans. The service 
of ‘Te DeiinV which has so often been profaned by princes, was 
publicly celebrated, on this fortunate event, at Pans The Duke of 
Bedfoid fancied, that by the captivity of that extiaoidinary woman, 
who had blasted all his successes, he should again lecovei Ins foimer 
ascendant over France, and, to push faither the piesent advantage, 
he purchased the captive fiom John of Luxembouig, and foimed a 
prosecution against hei, which, whether it pioceeded fiom vengeance 
or policy, was equally baibarous and dishonoiuable. 

There was no possible icason, why Joan should not be regaixled as 
a pnsoner of war, and be entitled to all the couitesy and good usage, 
which civilized nations jDiactise towards enemies on these occasions. 
She had never, in her militaiy capacity, forfeited, by any act of tieacheiy 
or cruelty, her claim to that treatment , she was unstained by any civil 
crime; even thevutues and the very decoi urns of her sex had ever 
been ligidly obseived by her; and though her appealing m war, and 
leading aimies to battle, may seem an exception, she had theicby per- 
formed such signal seivice to her prince, that she had abundantly com- 
pensated foi this iiregulaiity, and was, on that veiy account, the more 
an object of piaise and admuation. It was necessaiy, theieforCj for 
the Duke of Bedford to inteiest religion some uay in the piosccution, 
and to cover, under that cloak, his violation of justice and humanity. 

The Bishop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the English 
mtciesls, piesented a petition against Joan, on pietence that she was 
taken within the bounds of his diocese; and he desiied to have hev 
tried by an ecclesiastical couit fox feorcery, impiety, idolatiy, and magic ; 
the university of Pans was so mean as to join in the same request; 
several prelates, among whom the Cardinal of Wmchest^i was the only 
Englishman, weie appointed her judges , they held their couit at Rouen, 
wheie the young King of England then resided , and the maid, clothed 
xn her foimei militaiy apparel, but loaded with irons, was produced 
before this txibunal. 
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She first desired to be eased of her chains , her judges answered, 
that she had once already attempted an escape, by throwing herself 
from a tower ; she confessed the fact, maintained the justice of her 
intention, and owned that, if she could, she would still execute that 
purpose. All her other speeches showed the same firmness and intre- 
pidity , though harassed with interrogatories during the course of near 
four months, she never betrayed any weakness or womanish submission ; 
and no advantage was gamed over her The point which her judges 
pushed most vehemently, was her visions and revelations and inter- 
course with depaited saints , and they asked her whether she would 
submit to the church the truth of these inspiiations, she replied, that 
she would submit them to God, the fountain of tiutL They then ex- 
claimed, that she was a heretic, and denied the authonty of the church. 
She appealed to the Pope , they rejected her appeal 

They asked hei, why she put tiust in her standard, which had been 
consecrated by magical incantations ; she replied, that she put trust m 
the Supreme Being alone, whose image was impressed upon it They 
demanded, why she earned in her hand that standaid at the anoint- 
ment and coronation of Chailes at Rheims, she answeied, that the 
person who had shaied the danger, was entitled to shaie the glory. 
When accused of going to war, contiaiy to the decoiums of her sex, 
and oC assuming government and command over men ; she scrupled 
not to reply, that her sole purpose was to defeat the English, and to 
expel them the kingdom. In the issue, she was condemned for all the 
enmes of which she had been accused, aggravated by heresy; her 
revelations were declared to be inventions of the devil ; and she was 
sentenced to be delivered over to the secular arm 

Joan, so long surrounded by inveterate enemies, who treated her with 
every mark of contumely, brow-beaten and overawed by men of 
superior rank, and men invested with the ensigns of a sacred character, 
which she had been accustomed to revere, felt her spirit at last subdued ; 
and those visionary dreams of inspiration, m which she had been 
buoyed up by the triumphs of success, and the applauses of her own 
party, gave way to the terrors of that punishment to which she was 
sentenced. She publicly declared herself willing to recant; she ac- 
knowledged the illusion of those revelations which the church bad 
rejected , and she promised never more to maintain them. Her sen- 
tence was then mitigated ; she was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, and to be fed during life on bread and water. 

Enough was now done to fulfil all political views, and to convince 
both the French and the English, that the opinion of Divme influence, 
which had so much encouraged the one, and daunted the other, was 
entirely without foundation. But the barbarous vengeance of Joan’s 
enemies was not satisfied with this victory. Suspecting, that the 
female dress, which she had now consented to wear, was disagreeable 
to her, they purposely placed in her apartment a suit of men’s apparel ; 
and watched for the effects of that temptation upon her. On the sight 
of a dress m which she had acquired sa much renown, and which, she 
once believed, she wore by the particular appointment of Heaven, all 
her former ideas and passions revived; and shie ventured in het solitude 
to clothe herself again in the forbidden garment Her insidious 
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ettemies caught her in that situation ; her fault was interpreted to be 
no less than a relapse into heresy , no recantation would now suffice, 
and no pardon could be granted her. She was condemned to be 
burned m the market-place of Rouen ; and the infamous sentence was 
accordingly executed. This admirable heroine, to whom the more 
generous superstition of the ancients would have erected altars, was, 
on pretence of heresy and magic, delivered over alive to the flames, 
and (a.i>. 1431, June 14) expiated, by that dreadful punishment, the 
signal services which she had so heroically rendeied to her prince and 
to her native country. ^ 

The affairs of the English, far from being advanced by this execution, 
went every day more and more to decay, the gieat abilities of the 
legent were unable to resist the strong inclination which had sewed 
the French, to return under the obedience of their rightful sovereign, 
and whi^h that act of cruelty was ill fitted to remove. Chaities 
was surprised by a stratagem of the Count of Dunois; a body of the 
English under Lord Willoughby, was defeated at St Celeiin upon the 
Sarte (Mcnstrelet, vol 1., p. roo). The fair in the suburbs of Caen, 
seated m the midst of the English territories, was pillaged by De Lore, 
a French officer ; the Duke ot Bedfoid himself was obliged by Dunois 
to raise the siege of Lagni, with some loss of leputation; and all these 
misfoi tunes though light, yet being continued and umntenupted, 
brought discredit on the English, and menaced them with an approach- 
ing revolution. But the chief detnment which the 1 egent sustained, was 
by the death of his duchess, who had hitheito picserved some ap- 
peal ance of fiiendship between him and her bi other, the Duke of 
Biugundy (Ibid, p. 87), and his mauiage soon afterwaids with 
Jaqueline of Luxembouig, was the beginning of a breach between 
them (Stowe, p. 373, Giafton, p. 554), Philip complained that the 
regent had never had the civility to infoim him of his intentions, 
and that so sudden a n^aruage was a slight on his sister’s memoiv. 
The Cardinal of Winchester mediated a leconciliation between these 
princes, and brought both of them to St. Omcis for that purpose. 
The Duke of Bcdfoid heie expected the fiist visit, both as he was son, 
brother, and uncle to a king, and because he had already made such 
advances as to come into the Duke of Buigundy’s territories, in older 
to have an inetrview with him; but Philip, pioud of his great power 
and independent dominions, icfused to pay this compliment to the 
1 egent; and the two princes, unable to adjust the ceiemomal, parted 
without seeing each other (Monstrelet, vol 11., p 90). A bad prognostic 
of then coidial intention to renew past amity ’ 

Nothing could be moie repugnant to the interests of the house 
of Burgundy, than to unite the ciowns of Fiance and England on the 
same head , an event which, had it taken place, would have reduced 
the duke to the rank of a petty prince, and have rendered his situation 
entirely dependent and precarious. The title also to the crown of 
France, which after the failure of the elder branches, nlight accrue 
to the duke or his posterity, had been sacrificed by the treaty of 
Troye, and strangers and enemies were thereby irrevocably fixed upon 
the throne. Revenge alone had cairied Philip into these impolitic 
measures, and a point of honour had hitherto induced him to maintain 
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them. But as it is the nature of passion gradually to decay, while the 
sense of interest maintains a permanent influence and authority ; the 
duke had for some years appeared sensibly to relent in his animosity 
against Charles, and to hearken willingly to the apologies made by 
that prince for the murder of the late Duke of Burgundy. His extreme 
5 outh was pleaded in his favour, his incapacity to judge for himself, the 
ascendant gained over him by his ministers, and his inability to reseht 
a deed, which without his knowledge had been perpetrated by those 
under whose guidance he was then placed. The more to flatter 
the pride of Philip, the King of France had banished from his court 
and presence Tanegui de Chatel, and all those who were concerned in 
that assassination, and had offered to make every other atonement 
which could be required of him. The distress which Charles had 
already suffered, had tended to gratify the duke^s revenge; the 
miseries to which France had been so long exposed had begun to 
move his compassion ; and the cries of all Europe admonished him, 
that his resentment, which might hitheito be deemed pious, would if 
carried farther, be universally condemned as barbarous and unrelenting. 
While the duke was in this disposition, every disgust which he received 
from England made a double impression upon him; the entreaties 
of the Count of Richemont and the Duke of Bourbon, who had married 
his two sisters, had weight ; and he finally determined to unite himself 
to the royal family of France, from which his own was descended. 
For this purpose a congress was (a d. 1435) appointed at Arras under 
the mediation of deputies fiom the Pope and the council of Basle; 
the Duke of Burgundy came thither m person ; the Duke of Bourbon, 
the Count of Richemont, and other persons of high rank, appeared 
as ambassadors from France; and the English having also been 
invited to attend, the Cardinal of Winchester, the Bishops of Norwich 
and St. David^s, the Earls of Huntingdon and Suffolk, with others, 
received from the protector and council a commission for that purpose 
(Rymer, vol. x., pp. 611, 612). 

The conferences were (Aug ) held in the abbey of St. Vaast, and 
began with discussing the proposals of the two crowns, which were so 
wide of each other as to admit of no hopes of accommodation. France 
offered to cede Normandy with Guienne, but both of them loaded with 
the usual homage and vassalage to the ^crown As the claims of 
England upon France were universally unpopular m Europe, the 
mediators declared the offers of Charles very reasonable; and the 
Cardinal of Winchester with the other English ambassadors, without 
giving a particular detail of their demands, immediately left the 
congress There remained nothing but to discuss the mutual preten- 
sions of Charles and Philip These were easily adjusted ; the vassal 
was in a situation to give law to his superior, and he exacted conditions, 
which had it not been for the present necessity, would have been deemed 
to the last degree dishonourable and disadvantageous to the crown 
of F ranee. Besides making repeated atonements and acknowledgments 
for the murder of the Duke of Burgundy, Charles was obhged to cede 
all the towns of Picardy which lay between the Somme and the Low 
Countries ; he yielded several other territories ; he agreed that these 
and all the other dominions of Philip should be held by him during 
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hie life, without doing any homage or swearing fealty to the present 
king, and he fieed his subjects from all obligations to allegiance, if 
ever he iiifx'inged this treaty (Monstrelet, voL ti2; Giafton, 

p. 565). Such were the conditions upon which France purchased the 
fnendship of the Duke of Burgundy 

The duke sent a herald to England with a letter, in which he notified 
the conclusion of the treaty of Arras, and apologized for his departure 
from that of Troye. The council received the herald with great 
coldness ; they even assigned him his lodgings in a shoemakeris 
house by way of insult, and the populace were so incensed, that 
if the Duke of Gloucester had not given him guards, his life had been 
exposed to danger when he appeared in the streets. The Flemings 
and other subjects of Philip were insulted, and some of them murdered 
by t]:ie Londoners; and everything seemed to tend towards a rupture 
between the two nations (Monstrelet, vol. 11., p. 120 ; Hollingshed, 
p. 6 i 2)* These violences were not disagreeable to th6 Duke of 
Bu,rguiidy, as they afforded him a pretence for the further measures 
•wliich he intended to take against the English, whom he now regarded 
as implacable and dangerous enemies. 

A few days after the Duke of Bedford received intelligence of this 
treaty, so fatal to the interests of England, he died (Sept. 14, T435) 
Rouen j a prince of great abilities and of many viitues; and whose 
memory, except from the baibarous execution of the Maid of Orleans, 
was unsullied by any considerable blemish. Isabella, Queen of France, 
died a little before him, despised by the English, detested by the 
French, and reduced 111 her later yeais to regard, with an unnatural 
horror, the progiess and successes of her own son, in recovering pos- 
session of his kingdom. This peiiod was also signalized by the death 
of the Earl of Arundel (Monstrelet, vol. ii., p. 105 ; Hollingshed, p. 610), 
a great English general, who, though he commanded three thousand 
men, was foiled by XaintraiHes at the had of 600, and soon after expiied 
of the wounds which he received m the action. 

The violent factions, which (1436) pievailed between the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Cardinal of Winchester, pi evented ihe.English from 
taking the pioper measuies for repairing these multiplied losses, and 
threw all their affairs into confusion. The popularity of the duke, and 
his near 1 elation to the ciown, gave him advantages in the contest, 
which he often lost by his open and unguaidcd temper, unfit to struggle 
with the politic and interested spiiit of his rival. The balance, mean- 
while, of these parties, kept evciything in suspense; foreign affairs 
were much neglected ; and though the Duke of York, son to that earl 
of Cambndge who was executed in the beginning of the last leign, was 
appointed successor to the Duke of Bedford, it was seven months be- 
fore his commission passed the seals ; and the English remained so 
long in an enemy’s country, without a proper head or governor. 

The new governor on his arrival found the capital already lost. The 
Parisians had always been moie attached to the Burgundian than to the 
English interest , and aftei the conclusion of the treaty of Arras, their 
affections without any further contiol, universally led them to return 
to their allegiance under their native sovereign. The constable, to- 
gether with Lilc-Adam, the same person who had before put Paris into 
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the hands of the Duke of Burgundy, was introduced in the night-time 
by intelligence with the citizens Lord Willoughby, who commanded 
only a small garrison of 1500 men, was expelled This nobleman 
discovered valour and presence of mind on the occasion ; but unable 
to guard so large a place against such multitudes, he retired into the 
Bastile, and being there invested, he delivered up that fortress, and 
was contented to stipulate for the safe retreat of his troops into Nor- 
mandy (Monstrelet, vol. II.. p 127 j Grafton, p. 563). 

In the same season the Duke of Burgundy openly took part against 
England, and commenced hostilities by the siege of Calais, the only 
place which now gave the English any sure hold of France, and still 
rendered them dangerous As he was beloved among his own subjects, 
and had acquired the epithet of Good from his popular qualities, he was 
able to inteiest all the inhabitants of the Low Countries in the success 
of this enterprise ; and he invested that place with an army formidable 
from its numbers, but without experience, discipline, or military spirit ^ 
On the first alarm of this siege, the Duke of Gloucester assembled 
some forces, sent a defiance to Philip, and challenged him to wait the 
event of a battle, which he promised to give as soon as the wind would 
permit him to reach Calais. The waihke genius of the English had at 
that time rendered them terrible to all the noithern parts of Europe, 
especially to the Flemings, who were more expert in manufactures 
than m arms and the Duke of Burgundy being already foiled in some 
attempts before Calais, and observing the discontent and terror of his 
own army, thought proper (June 26) to raise the siege, and to retreat 
before the arnval of the enemy (Monstrelet, voL ii., p. 136 ; Holingshed's 
-Chronicle, p 614). 

The English were still masters of many fine provinces in France,? 
but retained possession more by the extreme weakness of Charles,' 
than by the strength of their own garrisons, or the force of their 
armies. Nothing indeed can be more surpnsmg than the feeble efforts 
made during the course of several years by these two potent nations 
against each other, while the one struggled for independence, and the 
other aspired to a total conquest of its rivaL The general want*of 
industry, commerce, and police, in that age, had rendered all the 
European nations, and France and England no less than the others, 
xmfit for beaimg the burdens of war, when it was prolonged beyond 
one season ; and the continuance of hostilities had long ere this time, 
exhausted the force and patience of both kingdoms. Scarcely could 
the appearance of an aimy be brought into the field on either side; ^ 
and all the operations consisted in the surpnsal of places, in the 
rencounter of detached parties, and in incursions upon the open 
country, which were performed by small bodies, assembled on a sudden ] 
from the neighbouiing gainsons. In this method of conducting the 
war, the French king had much the advantage; the affections of the 
people were entirely on his side; intelligence was early brought him 
of the state and motions of the enemy; the inhabitants were ready 
to join in any attempts against the garrisons ; and thus ground was 
continually, though slowly, gamed upon the English. The Duke of 
York, who was a prince of abilities, struggled against these difficulties 

« Mouhtrelet, voL ia6, 130, X32 1 Holmgshed, p. 6x3, Grafton, p. 571. 
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during the course of five years; and being assisted by the valour 
of Lord Talbot, soon after ci'eated Earl of Shrewsbury, he performed 
actions which acquired him honour, but merit not the attention of 
posterity* It would* have been well, had this feeble w’ar, in sparing the 
blood of the people, prevented likewise all other oppressions , and had 
the fury of men which reason and justice cannot restrain, thus happily 
received a check from their impotence and inability. But the French 
and English, though they exerted such small force, were, however, 
stretching beyond their resources, which were still smaller; and the 
troops destitute of pay, were obliged to subsist by plundering and 
oppressing the country both of friends and enemies. The fields in all 
the north of France, which was the seat of war, were (A.D. 1440) laid wste 
and left uncultivated (Grafton, p* 562). The cities were gradually 
depopulated, not by the blood spilt in battle, but by the moie destructive 
pillage of the garrisons f and both parties, weary of hostilities which 
decided nothing, seemed at last desirous of peace, and they set on foot 
negotiations for that purpose. But the proposals of France, and the 
demands of England, were still so wide of each other, that all hope of 
accommodation immediately vanished. The English ambassadors 
demanded restitution of all the provinces which had once been 
annexed to England, together with the final cession of Calais and its 
district; and required the possession of these extensive territories 
without the buiden of any fealty or homage on the part of their prince ; 
the French offered only part of Guienne, pait of Normandy, and 
Calais, loaded with the usual burdens. It appeared in vain to continue 
the negotiations while theie was so little prospect of agreement. 
The English were still too haughty to stoop from the vast hopes which 
they had formeily entertained, and to accept of terms moie suitable to 
the present condition of the two kingdoms. 

The Duke of York soon after resigned his govenment to the Earl of 
Warwick, a nobleman of leputation, whom death prevented from long 
enjoying this tiignity The duke, upon the demise of that nobleman, 
returned to his charge, and, during his administration, a truce was con- 
cluded between the King of England and the Duke of Bui gundy, which 
had become necessary for the commercial interests of their subjects 
(Giafton, p. 573). The war with France continued m the same languid 
and feeble state as before. 

The captivity of five princes of the blood, taken prisoners in the 
battle of Agincouit, was a considerable advantage which England long 
enjoyed over its enemies ; but this superiority was now entirely lost. 
Some of these princes had died; some had been ransomed, and the 
Duke of Orleans, the most powerful among them, was the last that 
remained in the hands of the English. He offered the sum of 54,000 
nobles® for his liberty; and when this proposal was laid befoie the 

5 Fortescue, who soon after this period, visited France, in the tram of Prince Henry, speaks 
of that kingdom as a desert m comparison of England Treatise de laudthts Anghoi, Though 
we make allowance for the partialities of Fortescue, there must have been some foundation for 
his atcount , and these destructive wars are the most likely reason to be assigned for the 
difference remarked by this author 

^ Ryraer, vol. x., p. 764, 776, 78a, 795, 796, This sum was equal to 36,000/. sterling of our 
piesent money A subsidy of a tenth and fifteenth was fixed by Edw III at 39,000/ , which, 
ui the reign of Hen VI made only 38,000/. of our present money* The parliament granted 
only one subsidy during the course of sevan years, irom 2437 
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council of England, as every question was there an object of faction, 
the party of the Duke of Gloucester, and that of the Cardinal of Win- 
chester, were divided m their sentiments with regard to it The duke 
reminded the council of the dying advice of the late king, that none of 
these prisoners should on any account be released, till his son should 
be of sufficient age to hold, himself, the reins of government. The 
cardinal insisted on the greatness of the sum offered, which, in reality, 
was near equal to two-thirds of all the extraordinary supplies that the 
parliament, during the course of seven years, granted for the support 
of the war. And he added, that the release of this prince was more 
likely to be advantageous than prejudicial to the English interests ; by 
filling the court of France with faction, and giving a head to those 
numerous malcontents whom Charles was at present able, with great 
difficulty, to restrain. The cardmaPs party as usual, prevailed , the 
Duke of Orleans was released, after a melancholy captivity of twenty- 
five years (Grafton, p 578). And the Duke of Bui gundy, as a pledge 
of his entire reconciliation with the family of Orleans, facilitated to 
that pimce the payment of his ransom. It must be confessed, that the 
princes and nobility in those ages went to war on very disadvantageous 
terms. If they w^eie taken prisoners, they either remained in captivity 
during their life, or purchased their liberty at the price which the 
victors were pleased to impose, and which often reduced their families 
to w^nt and beggary. 

The sentiments of the cardinal, some time after, prevailed in another 
point of still greater moment That prelate had always encouraged 
every proposal of accommodation with France; and had represented 
the utter impossibility, in the present circumstances, of pushing further 
the conquests in that kingdom, and the great difficulty of even main- 
taining those which weie already made. He insisted on the extreme 
reluctance of the parliament to grant supplies ; the disorders in which 
the English affairs in Normandy were involved; the daily progress 
made by the French king ; and the advantage of stopping his hand by 
a temporary accommodation, which might leave room for time and 
accidents to operate in favour of the English. The Duke of Glouceste?r, 
high-spinted and haughty, and educated m the lofty pretensions which 
tlie first successes of his tw^o brothers had rendered familiar to him, 
could not yet be induced to relinquish all hopes of prevailing over 
France; much less could he see, with patience, his own opinion 
thwarted and rejected by the influence of his rival in the English 
council. But, notwithstanding his opposition, the Earl of Suffolk, a 
nobleman whaadhered to the cardinal's party, was despatched to Tours, 
in order to negotiate with the French ministers* It was found impos- 
sible to adjust the terms of a lasting peace; but a truce for twenty-tv o 
months was (May 28) concluded, which left everything on the present 
footing between the parties. The numerous disorders under which the 
French government laboured, and which time alone could remed}, 
induced Charles to assent to this truce ; and the same motives engaged 
him afterwards to prolong it (Rymer, vol. xl, pp. loi, 108, 206, 214). 
But Suffolk, not content with executing this object of his commission, 
proceeded also to finish another business; which seems rather to have 
been implied than expressed m the powers that had been granted him 
(Ibid , p. S3). 
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In proportion as Henry advanced in years, his cliax'actcr becante 
fully known in the court, and was no longer ambiguous to either faction^ 
Of the most harmless, inoffensive, simple manners , but of the most 
slender capacity ; he was fitted, both by the softness of his temper, 
and the weakness of his understanding, to be perpetually governed by 
those who surrounded him ; and it was easy to foresee that his reign 
would prove a perpetual mmonty. As he had now reached the twenty- 
third year of his age, it was natural to think of choosing him a queen ; 
and each party was ambitious of having him receive one from their 
hand ; as it was probable that this circumstance would decide, for ever, 
the victory between them. The Duke of Gloucester proposed a, 
daughter of the Count of Armagnac ; but had not credit to effect his 
purpose. The cardinal and Ins friends had cast their eye on Margaret 
of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular King of Sicily, Naples, and 
Jerusalem, descended from the Count of Anjou, brother of Charles V., 
who had left .these magnificent titles, but without any real power or 
‘POSse^ions, to his posterity- This princess herself was the most 
accomplished of her age, both in body and mind, and seemed to 
possess those qualities which would equally qualify her to acquire the 
ascendant over Henry, and to supply all Ins defects and weaknesses* 
Of a masculine, courageous spirit, of an enterprising tempci, endowed 
with solidity as well as vivacity of undei standing, she had not been 
able to conceal these great talents even in the piivacy of her fathei’s 
family , and it was reasonable to expect, that when she should mount 
the tlarone, they would break out with still supeiior lustie The Earl 
of Suffolk, therefore, m conceit with Ins associates of the English 
council, made proposals of maniage to Margaiet, winch wcic accepted. 
But this nobleman, besides pieoccupymg the piinccss’s favoui, by 
being the chief means of her advancement, endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself with her and her family, by very extraordinary concessions r 
though Margaret brought no dowry with her, he ventured, of himself, 
without any direct authoiity fiom the council, but probably with the 
approbation of the cardinal and the luling members, to engage, by a 
^cret article, that the province of Maine, which was at that time»m 
the hands of the English, should be ceded to Chailes of Anjou, her 
uncle (Giafton, p. 590), who was pi line mimstei and favourite of the 
Fiench King, and who had alicady received fiom his master the giant 
of that piovincc as his appanage 

The treaty of mainage was latificd in England. Suffolk obtained 
first the title of maiquis, then that of duke; and even received the 
thanks of parliament for his services m concluding it (Cotton, p. 630). 
The piinccss fell immediately into close connections with the cardinal* 
and his paity, the Dukes of Someiset, Suffolk, and Buckingham (Hoi- 
Imgshed, p. 626), who foUified by her powerful patronage, resolved on 
the final imn of the Duke of Gloucester. 

This generous piince, woisted in all court intrigues for which his 
temper \vas not suited, but possessing m a high degree the favour of 
the public, had already received from his rivals a cruel mortification 
which he had hitheito borne without violating public peace, but which 
it was impossible that a pci son of his spirit and humanity could ever 
forgive* His duchess, the daughter of Reginald, Loid Cobham, had 
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been accused of the crime of witchcraft, and it was pretended that 
there was found m her possession a waxen figure of the king, which 
she and her associates, Sir Roger Bohngbroke, a priest, and one Mar- 
gery Jordan, of Eye, melted m a magical manner before a slow fire, 
with an intention of making Henryks force and vigour waste away by 
like insensible degrees. The accusation was well calculated to affect 
the weak and credulous mind of the king, and to gam belief in an ig- 
norant age ; and the Duchess was brought to tnal with her confede- 
rates. The nature of this cnme, so opposite to all common sense, seems 
always to exempt the accusers from observing the rules of common 
sense in their evidence. The pnsoners were pronounced guilty ; the 
duchess was condemned to do public penance, and to suffer perpetual 
impnsonment ; the others were executed.^ But as these violent pro- 
pi oceedings were ascribed solely to the malice of the duke’s enemies, 
the people, contraiy to their usual practice in such marvellous trials, 
acquitted the unhappy sufferers, and increased their esteem and affec- 
tion towards a prince who was thus exposed, without protection, to 
those moital injunes. 

These sentiments of the public made the Cardinal of Winchester and 
his party sensible that it was necessary to destroy a man whose popu- 
larity might become dangerous, and whose resentment they had so 
much cause to apprehend. In order to effect their purpose, a parlia- 
ment was summoned to meet, not at London, which was supposed to 
be too well affected to the duke, but at St. Edmondsbury, where they 
expected that he would he entirely at their mercy. As soon as he ap- 
peared, he was accused of treason and thrown into prison. He was 
soon after (Feb. 28) found dead in his bed (Grafton, p. 597); and 
though it was pietended that his death was natural, and though his 
body, which was exposed to public view, bore no marks of outward 
violence, no one doubted but he had fallen a victim to the vengeance 
of his enemies. An artifice, formerly practised in the case of Edward 
IL, Richard II., and Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Glocester, could 
deceive nobody. The reason of this assassination of the duke seems 
not that the ruling party apprehended his acquittal in parliament oi| 
account of his innocence, which in such times was seldom much re- 
gal ded, but that they imagined his public tnal and execution wbuld 
have been moie invidious than his private murder which they pretended 
to deny. Some gentlemen of his retinue were afterwai ds tiied as accom- 
plices m his treasons, and were condemned to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. They were hanged and cut down ; but just as the execu- 
tioner was proceeding to quarter them, their pardon was produced and 
they were recovered to life (Fabian Chron , an. 1447). The most bar- 
barous kind of mercy that can possibly be imagined I 

This prince 1$ said to have received a better education than was 
usual in his age, to have founded one of the first public libraries in 
England, and to have been a great patron of learned men. Among 
other advantages which he reaped from this turn of mind— it tended 
much to cure him of credulity, of which the following instance is given 
by Sir Thomas More. Theie was a man who pretended that though 
he was born blind, he had recovered his sight by touching the shrme^ 

1 Stpwe,p, 381 ; Holhngshed, p. daa ; Gcaftoa^p 587.^ 
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of St Albans. The duke, happening soon after to pass that way, 
questioned the man, and seeming to doubt of his sight, asked him the 
colours of several cloaks worn by persons of his retinue. The man 
told them very readily. ^ You are a knave, ^ cried the prince ; ‘ had you 
^-been born blind, you could not so soon have learned to distinguish 
^ colours / and immediately ordered him to be set in the stocks as an 
impostor (Grafton, p. 597). 

The Cardinal of Winchester died six weeks after his nephew, whose 
murder was universally ascribed to him as well as to the Duke of 
Suffolk, and which, it is said, gave him more remorse in his last mo- 
ments ths^n could naturally be expected from a man hardened during 
the course of a long life in falsehood and in politics. What share the 
queen had in this guilt is uncertain ; her usual activity and spirit made 
the public conclude, with some reason, that the duke’s enemies durst 
not have ventured on such a deed without her privity. But there hap- 
pened soon after an event of which she and her favourite, the Duke? of 
Suffolk, bore incontestibly the whole odium. 

That article of the marriage treaty by which the province of Maine 
was to be ceded to Charles of Anjou, the queen’s uncle, had probably 
been hitherto kept secret; and during the lifetime of the Duke of 
Gloucester it might have been dangerous to venture on the execution 
of it But as the court of France strenuously insisted on performance, 
orders wei*e now despatched under Heniy’s hand to Sir Francis Suu- 
enne, governor of Mans, commanding him to sui lender that place to 
Charles of Anjou. Suiienne, either questioning the authenticity of the 
order or legarding his government as his sole fortune, refused compli- 
ance; and it became necessaiy for a French army, under the Count of 
Dunois, to lay siege to the city. The governor made as good a defence 
as his situation could permit; but receiving no lelief from Edmund, 
Duke of Somerset, who was at that time governor of Normandy, he 
was at last obliged to capitulate, and to sunender not only Mans, but 
all the other fortresses of that province, which was thus entirely alien- 
ated from the crown of England. 

The bad effects of this measure stopped not here. Surienne, at the 
head of all his garrisons, amounting to 2500 men, retired into Nor- 
mandy in expectation of being taken into pay and of being quartered 
in some towns of that province. But Somerset, who had no means of 
subsisting such a multitude and who was pi obably incensed at Suri- 
enne’s disobedience, refused to admit him ; and this adventurer, not 
daimg to commit depredations on the territories either of the King of 
France or of England, marched into Brittany, seized the town of 
Fougeres, repaired the fortifications of Pontorson and St. James de 
Beuvron, and subsisted his troops by the ravages which he exercised 
on that whole province (Monstrelet, voL ill, p. 6). The Duke of Biit- 
tany complained of this violence to the King of France, his liege lord; 
Charles remonstrated with the Duke of Somerset. That nobleman 
replied that the injury was done without his privity, and that he had 
no authonty over Sunenne and his companions (Monstrelet, voL in., 
p. 7; Holingsbed, p. 629). Though this answer ought to have appeared 
satisfactory to Charles, who had often felt severely the licentious, inde- 
pendent spirit of such mercenary soldiers, he never would admit of the 
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apology. He still insisted that these plunderers should be recalled, 
and that reparation should be made to the Duke of Brittany for all 
the^amages which he had sustained , and in order to render an ac' 
commodation absolutely impiacti cable, he made the estimation of 
damages amount to no less a sum than 1,600,000 crowns He was 
sensible of the superionty the present state of his affairs gave him 
over England ; and he determined to take advantage of it. 

No sooner was the truce concluded between the two kingdoms, than 
Charles employed himself, with great industry and judgment, in 
repairing those numberless ills to which France, from the continuance 
of wars both foreign and domestic, had so long been exposed. He 
restored the course of public justice; he introduced order into the 
finances ; he established discipline in his troops , he repressed faction 
m his court , he revived the languid state of agriculture and the arts ; 
and, in the course of a few years, he rendered his kingdom flourishing 
wnthin Itself, and formidable to its neighbours. Meanwhile, affairs in 
England had taken a veiy different turn The court was divided into 
parties, which were enraged against each other, the people w^ere dis- 
contented wuth the goveinment, conquests in Fiance, which were an 
object more of glory than of inteiest, were ovei looked amidst domestic 
incidents which engiossed the attention of all men, the governor of 
Normandy, ill supplied with money, was obliged to dismiss the greater 
part of his troops, and to allow the fortifications of the towns and 
castles to become ruinous ; and the nobility and people of that province 
had, during the late open communication with France, enjoyed frequent 
opportunities of renewing connections with their ancient master, and 
of concerting the means for expelling the English. The occasion^, 
therefore, seemed favourable to Charles for breaking the truce. Nor- 
mandy was at once invaded by four powerful armies, one commanded 
by the king himself, a second by the Duke of Brittany, a third by the 
Duke of Alengon, and a fourth by the Count of Dunois The places 
opened their gates almost as soon as the French appeared before them 
Verneuil, Nogent, Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de Mer, Gisors, Mante, 
Vernon, Argentan, Lisieux, F ecamp, Coutances, Belesnie, PontderArche, 
fell in an instant into the hands of the enemy The Duke of Somerset, 
so far from having an army which could take the field, and relieve these 
places, was not able to supply them with the necessary garrisons and 
provisions. He retired with the few troops, of which he was master, into 
Rouen ; and thought it sufficient, if, till the arrival of succours from 
England, he could save that capital from the general fate of the province 
The King of France, at the head of a formidable army, fifty thousand 
strong, presented himself before the gates , the dangerous example of 
revolt had infected the inhabitants, and they called aloud for a capitula- 
tion. Somerset, unable to resist, at once both the enemies within and 
from without, retired with his garrison into the palace and castle , which, 
being places not tenable, he was obliged to surrender; he (Nov. 4) 
purchased a retreat to Harfleur by the payment of 56,000 crowns, by 
engaging to surrender Aiques, Tancarville, Caudebec, Honfleur, and 
other places * 5 n the higher Nonnandy, and by delivering hostages 
for the performance of articles (Monstrelet, vol iii , p. 21 ; Grafton, p. 
643). The governor of Honfleur refused to obey, his ordeis, upon 
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which the Earl of Shrewbury, who was one of the hostages, was 
detained prisoner: and the English were thus deprived of the only 
general capable of recovering them from their general distressed situ- 
ation. Hardeur made a better defence under Sir Thomas Curson, the 
govenior ; but was finally obliged to open its gates to Dunois. Suc- 
cours at last appeared from England under Sir Thomas Kyriel, and 
landed at Cherbourg ; but these came very late, amounted only to 4000 
men, and were soon after put to rout at Fourmigni by the Count of 
Clermont (Hollmgshed, p. 631). This battle, or lather skirmish, was 
the only action fought by the English for the defence of their domi- 
nions in France, which they had purchased at such an expense of blood 
and treasure, Somerset, shut up m Caen without any prospect of relief, 
found it necessary to capitulate; Falaise opened its gates, on condition 
that the Earl of Shrewsbury should be restored to liberty ; and Cher- 
bourg, the last place of Normandy which remained in the hands of the 
English, being delivered up, the conquest of that important province 
was .finished in a twelvemonth by Charles, to the great joy of the 
inhabitants and of his whole kingdom (Grafton, p. 646). 

A like rapid success attended the French arms in Guienne; though 
the inhabitants of that province were, from long custom, better inclined 
to the fenglish government Dunois was dispatched thither, and met 
with no resistance in the field, and very little fiom the towns. Gieat 
improvements had been made, during this age, 111 the structure and 
management of artilleiy, and none in fortification, and the ait of 
defence was by that means moie unequal than either befoie or since to 
the art of attack. After all the small places about Bouideaux were 
reduced, that city agreed to submit, if not iclieved by a ccitam time; 
and as no one in England thought seiiously of these distant concerns, no 
relief appeared ; the place surrendered, and Bayonne being taken soon 
after, this whole piovmcc, which had icmaincd united to England, since 
the accession of Henry II was, after a peiiod of three centimes, finally 
swallowed up in the PVench monaichy. 

Though no peace or truce was concluded between Fiance and 
England, the war was, m a mannei, at an end The English, tom in 
pieces by the civil dissensions which ensued, made but one feeble effort 
more for the rccoveiy of Guienne ; and Charles, occupied at home in 
regulating the government, and fencing against the intrigues of his 
factious son, Lewis the Dauphin, scarcely ever attempted to invade 
them in their island, or to retaliate upon them, by avaihng himself of 
their intestine confusions. 


CHAPTER XXL 
HENRY VI, 

Claim of the Dtihe of York to the crown. — The Earl of Warwick.^ 
Impeachment of the Duke of Suffolk. — His ba?nshment — And death. 
— Popular insurrection. — The parties of York and Lancaster. — First 
armament of the Duke of York. — First battle of SL Albans.'^ Battle 
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of B lore-heath, — Of Northa7nf ion, — A parhainent — Battle of Wake* 

field,^ — Death of the Duke of York, — Battle of Mortt7ner^s Cross , — 

Second vattle of St. Alba7ts — Kdwa7‘d IV, assu77ies the crown.’— 

Miscellaneous traiisactioiis of this reigiz. 

A WEAK pnnce, seated on the throne of England, had never failed, 
how gentle soever and innocent, to be infested with faction, discontent, 
rebellion, and civil commotions ; and as the incapacity of Henry ap- 
peared every day in a fuller light, these dangeious consequences 
began, from past expenence, to be universally and justly apprehended. 
Men also of unquiet spirits, no longer employed m foreign wars, 
whence they were now excluded by the situation of the neighbouring 
states, were the more likely to excite intestine disordeis, and, by their 
emulation, rivalship, and animosities, to tear the bowels of their native 
country. But though these causes alone were sufficient to breed con- 
fusion, there concurred another circumstance of the most dangerous 
nature ; a pretender to the crown appeared , the title itself of the weak 
prince who enjoyed the name of sovereignty, was disputed, and the 
English were now to pay the severe, though late, penalty of their 
turbulence under Richard II and of their levity in violating, without 
any necessity or just reason, the lineal succession of their monarchs. 

All the males of the house of Mortimer were extmct, but Anne, the 
sister of the last Earl of Marche, having espoused the Earl of Cam- 
bridge, beheaded in the reign of Henry V., had transmitted her latent, 
but not yet forgotten, claim to her son, Richard, Duke of York. This 
prince, thus descended by his mother from Philippa, only daughter of 
the Duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III., sto6d plainly in the 
order of succession before the king, who derived his descent from the 
Duke of Lancaster, third son of that monarch; and that claim could 
not, in many respects, have fallen into more dangerous hands than 
those of the Duke of Yoik Richard was a man of valour and abilities, 
of a prudent conduct and mild dispositions, he had enjoyed an op- 
poitunity of displaying these virtues in his government of France; 
and though recalled from that command by the intrigues and supenor 
interest of the Duke of Somerset, he had been sent to suppress a 
rebellion in Ireland, had succeeded much better in tliat enterprise 
than his rival in the defence of Normandy; and had even been able 
to attach to his person and family the whole lush nation, whom he 
was sent to subdue (Stowe, p 387) In the right of his father, he bore 
the rank of fiist pimce of the blood; and by this station he gave a 
lustre to his title derived from the family of Mortimer, which, though 
of great nobility, Avas equalled by other families in the kingdom, and 
had been eclipsed by the royal descent of the house of Lancaster, ^ He 
possessed an immense fortune from the union of so many successions, 
those of Cambridge and York on the one hand, with those of Mortimer 
on the other ; which last inheritance had before been augmented by 
a union of the estates of Clarence and Ulster, with the patnmonial 
possessions of the family of Marche. The alliances too of Richard, 
by his marrying the daughter of Ralph Nevil, Earl of Westmoreland, 
had widely extended his interest among the nobility, and had procured 
him many connections in that formidable oidcr. 
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The family of Nevill was, perhaps, at this time the most potent, both 
from their opulent possessions, and from the chaiacters of the men, 
that has ever appeared in England, For, besides the Earl of West- 
moreland, and the Lords Latimer, Fauconberg, and Abergavenny ; the 
Earls of Salisbury and Warwick were of that family, and were- of 
themselves, on mariy accounts, the greatest noblemen in the kingdom. 
The Earl of Salisbury, brother-in-law to the Duke of York, was the 
eldest son by a second marnage of the Earl of Westmoreland ; and 
inherited by his wife, daughter and heir of Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, 
killed before Orleans, the possessions and title of that great family. 
His eldest son, Richaid, had maiiied Anne, the daughtel and heir of 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who died governor of France ; and^ by 
this alliance he enjoyed the possessions, and had acquired the title, 
of that other family, one of the most opulent, most ancient, and most 
illustrious in England. The personal qualities also of these two earls, 
especially of Warwick, enhanced the splendour of their nobility, and 
increased their influence over the* people. This latter nobleman, com- 
monly known, from the subsequent events, by the appellation of the 
King-maker, had distinguished himself by his gallantry in the field, by 
the hospitality of his table, by the magnificence, and still more by the 
generosity of his expense, and by the spirited and bold manner which 
attended him in all his actions. The undesigning fiankness and 
openness of his character rendered his conquest over men^s affections 
the moie certain and infallible; his presents were legarded as sure 
testimonies of esteem and fucndship; and his piofessions as the over- 
flowings of his genuine sentiments No less than 30,000 peisons aic 
said to have daily lived at his boaid in the different manors and castles 
which he possessed in England; the military men, alluied by his 
munificence and hospitality, as well as by his bravery, were zealously 
attached to his interests; the people in general boie him an unlimitea 
affection ; his numerous retameis were more devoted to his will, than 
to the prince or to the laws; and he was the greatest, as well as the 
last, of those mighty barons, who formerly overawed the crown, and 
rendered the people incapable of any regular system of civil government. 

But the Duke of York, besides the family of Nevile, had many other 
partisans among the great nobility. Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, 
descended from a very noble family of that name m France, was at- 
tached to his interests; Moubray, Duke of Norfolk, had, from his 
hereditary haticd to the family of Lancaster, embraced the same 
party; and the discontents which universally pi evaded among the 
people, rendered every combination of the great the moie dangerous 
to the established government. 

Though the people were never willing to grant the supplies necessary 
for keeping possession of the conquered provinces in France, they 
lepined extremely at the loss of these boasted acquisitions; and 
fancied, because a sudden irruption could make conquests, that, with- 
out steady counsels, and a uniform expense, it was possible to maintain 
them. The voluntary cession of Maine to the queen^s uncle, had made 
them suspect treachery in the loss of Normandy and Guienne. They 
still considered Margaret as a French woman and a latent enemy of 
the kingdom. And when they saw her father and all her relations 
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active in promoting the success of the French, they could not be per- 
suaded that she, who was all-powerful in the English council, would 
very zealously oppose them in their enterprises. 

But the most fatal blow given to the popularity of the crown, and' to 
the interests of the house of Lancaster, was by the assassination of 
the virtuous Duke of Gloucester, whose character, had he been alive, 
would have intimidated the partisans of York ; but whose* memory, 
being extremely cherished by the people, served to throw an odium on 
all his murderers. By this crime the reigning family suffered a double 
prejudice ; it was deprived of its firmest support ; and loaded with all 
the infamy of that imprudent and barbarous assassination. 

As the Duke of Suffolk was known to have had an active hand in 
the crime, he partook deeply of the hatred attending itj and the 
clamours, which necessarily rose against him, as pnme minister, and 
declared favourite of the queen, were thereby augmented to a tenfold 
pitch, and became absolutely uncontrollable The great nobility could 
ill brook to see a subject exalted above them; much more one who 
was only great grandson to a merchant, and who was of a birth so 
much inferior to theiis. The people complained of his arbitrary 
measures ; which were, in some degree, a necessary consequence of 
the irregular power then possessed by the pnnce, but which the least 
disaffection easily magnified into tyranny. The great acquisitions 
which he daily made were the object of envy; and as they were 
gamed at the expense of the crown, which was itself reduced to poverty, 
they appeared, on that account, to all indifferent persons, the » mpre 
exceptionable and invidious. 

The revenues of the crown, which had long been disproportionoi to 
its power and dignity, had been extremely dilapidated during the 
minority of Henry (Cotton, p. 609); both by the rapacity of the 
courtiers, which the king's uncles could not control, and by the neces- 
sary expenses of the French war, which had always been very ill sup- 
plied by the grants of parliament. The royal demesnes were dissipated ; 
and at the same time the king was loaded with a debt of 372,000 
pounds, a sum so great, that the parliament could never think of dis- 
charging It. This unhappy situation forced the ministers upon many 
arbitrary measures ; the household itself could not be supported with- 
out stretching to the utmost the right of purveyance, and .rendering it 
a kind of univeral robbery upon the people ; the public clamour rose 
high upon this occasion, and no one had the equity to make allowance 
for the necessity of the king's situation. Suffolk, once become odious, 
bore the blame of the whole ; and every grievance, m every part of 
the administration, was imputed to his tyranny and injustice. 

This nobleman, sensible of the public hatred under which he 
laboured, and foreseeing an attack from the commons, endeavoured 
to overawe his enemies by boldly presenting himself to the charge, 
and by insisting upon his own innocence, and even upon his merits, 
and those of his family, m the public service. He rose in the house of 
peers; took notice of the clamours propagated against him, and com- 
plained, that, after serving the crown m thirty-four campaigns ; after 
living abroad seventeen years without once returning to his native 
country; after losing a father and three bi others m the wars with 
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Fi'ance; aflcr being laiitiself a prisoner, and purchasing his liberty by 
a great ransom ; it should yet be suspected, that he had been de- 
bauched fiom his allegiance by that enemy whom he had ever opposed 
with such zeal and fortitude, and that he had betrayed his prince, who 
had rewaided his services by the highest honouis and greatest ofhees, 
that It was in his power to confer (Cotton, p. 641). This speech did 
not answer the purpose intended. The commons, rather provoked at 
hia challenge, opened their charge against him, and sent up to the 
peers an accusation of high treason, divided into several articles. 
They insisted, that he had persuaded the French king to invade Eng- 
land with an armed force, m order to depose the king, and to place on 
the throne Ins own son, John de la Pole, whom he intended to marry 
to Margaret, the only daughter of the late John Duke of Somerset, 
and to whom, he imagined, he would by that means acquire a title to 
the crown; that he had contnbuted to the release of the Duke of 
Orleans, in hopes that that prince would assist King Chades in expell- 
ing the English from France, and recovering full possession of his 
kingdom ; that he had afterwards encouraged that monarch to make 
open war on Normandy and Guienne, and had promoted his conquests 
by betraying the secrets of England, and obstructing the succours in- 
tended to be sent to those provinces; and that he had, without any 
powers 01 commission, promised by treaty to cede the province of 
Maine to Chailes of Anjou, and had accordingly ceded it; which 
proved in the issue the chief cause of the loss of Normandy^ 

It IS evident, fiom a review of these articles, that the commons 
adopted, without inquiry, all the popular clamours against the Duke of 
Suffolk, and charged him with ciimes of which none but the vulgar 
could seriously believe him guilty. Nothing can be more incredible 
than that a nobleman, so little eminent by his birth and character, 
could think of acquiring the crown to his family, and of deposing 
Henry by foreign jforce, and together with him, Margaret, his patron, 
a princess of so much spirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to 
many noblemen in the house, who knew that he had intended to 
marry his son to one of the co-hciis of the Earl of Warwick, and was 
disappointed m his views, only by the death of that lady; and he 
observed that Margaret of Someiset could bring to her husband no 
title to the crown , because she herself was not so much as compre- 
hended m the entail, settled by act of pariiament. It is easy to ac- 
count for the loss of Normandy and Guicnne, from the situation of 
affairs in the two kingdoms, without supposing any tieacheiy in the 
English mmistcis; and it may safely be affirmed that greater vigour 
was icquisite to defend these provinces fiom the arms of Charles VIE 
than to conquer them at first from his predecessor. It could never be 
the inteicst of any English minister to betray and abandon such 
acquisitions; much less of one who was so well established m his 
mastcris favoui, who enjoyed such high honours and ample posses- 
sions in his own country, who had nothing to dread but the effects of 
popular hatied, and who could never think, without the most extreme 
reluctance, of becoming a fugitive and exile in a foicign land. The 
only ax tide which can its any face of probability is his engagement for 

' 1 Cotton, p 643 ; n.ill, fol. 157; Hollingshed, p 631 ; Grafton, p. do/. 
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the delivery of Maine to the queen’s uncle; but Suffolk maintained, 
with great appearance of truth, that this measure was approved of by 
several at the council table (Cotton, p 643) ; and it seems hard to 
ascribe to it, as is done by the commons, the subsequent loss of Nor- 
mand}'', and expulsion of the English. Normandy lay open on every 
side to the invasion of the French ; Maine, an inland province, must 
soon after have fallen without any attack ; and as the English possessed 
in other parts nioie fortresses than they could garrison or provide for, 
it seemed no bad policy to contract their force, and to render the 
defence practicable by reducing it within a narrower compass 

The commons weie probably sensible that this charge of treason 
against Suffolk would not bear a strict scrutiny ; and they, therefore, 
soon after sent up against him a new charge of misdemeanors, which 
they also divided into several articles They affirmed, among other 
imputations, that he had proem ed exorbitant giants from the crown, 
had embezzled the public money, had confeired offices on improper 
pci sons, had peiveited justice by maintaining iniquitous causes, and 
had procured pardons for notoiious offenders (Cotton, p. 643). The 
ai tides are mostly general, but are not impiobable; and as Suffolk 
seems to have been a bad man and a bad minister, it will not be rash 
in us to think that he was guilty, and that many of these articles could' 
have been proved against him. The court was alarmed at the prose- 
cution of a favourite minister who lay under such a load of popular 
piejudices; and an expedient was fallen upon to save him from present 
rum. The king* summoned all the lords, spintual and temporal, to his 
apartment ; the prisoner was produced before them, and asked what 
he could say in his own defence ^ He denied the charge, but submitted 
to the king’s mercy ; Henry expressed himself not satisfied with regard 
to the first impeachment for treason; but in consideration of the 
second, for misdemeanors, he declared, that by virtue of Suffolk’s own 
submission, not by any judicial authority, he banished him the king- 
dom during five years. The lords remained silent; but as soon as 
they returned to their own house, they enteied a protest, that this 
sentence should nowise infringe their privileges , and that, if Suffolk 
had insisted upon his right, and had not voluntarily submitted to the 
king’s commands, he was mtitled to a tiial by his peers. 

It was easy to see that these irregular proceedings were meant to 
favour Suffolk, and that, as he still possessed the queen’s confidence, 
he would, on the first favourable opportunity, be restored to his coun- 
try, and be reinstated in his former power and credit. A captain of a 
vessel was therefore employed by his enemies to intercept him m his 
passage to France; he was seized near Dover, his head struck off 
on the side of a long-boat, and his body thrown into the sea ^ No 
inquiry was made after the actors and accomplices in this atrocious 
deed of violence. 

The Duke of Somerset succeeded to Suffolk’s power in the ministry, 
and credit with the queen; and as he was the peison under whose 
government the French provinces had been lost, the public, who 
always judge by the event, soon made him equally the object of their 
animosity and hatred. The Duke of York was absent in Ireland 

1 Hall, fol. 158 ; Hist Croyland, contin , p 525 J Stowe, p 388 , Grafton, p 610 
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during all these transactions; and however it might be suspected that 
his partisans had excited and supported the prosecution against Suf- 
folk, no immediate ground of complaint could on that account lie 
against him* But there happened soon after an incident which roused 
the jealousy of the court, and discoveied to them the danger to which 
they were exposed from the pretensions of that popular prince. 

The humours of the people, set afloat by the parliamentary impeach- 
ment, and by the fall of so great a favounte as Suffolk, broke out in 
various commotions, which were soon suppressed ; but there arose one 
in Kent which was attended with more dangerous consequences. A 
man of low condition, one John Cade, a native of Ireland, who had 
been obliged to fly into Fiance for crimes, observed, on bis return to 
England, the discontents of the people ; and he laid on them the foun- 
dation of projects, which were at first crowned with surprising success. 
He took the name of John Mortimer; intending, as is supposed, to 
pass himself for a son of that Sir John Mortimer who had been sen- 
tenced to death by parliament, and executed in the beginning of this 
reign, without any trial or evidence, fnerely upon an indictment of high 
treason given in against him.^ On the first mention of that popular 
name, the common people of Kent, to the number of 20,000, flocked to 
Cade's standard ; and he excited their zeal by publishing complaints 
against the numeious abuses m government, and demanding a redress 
of giievances. The court, not yet fully sensible of the danger, sent a 
small force against the iioters, under the command of Sir Humphiy 
Stafford, who was defeated and slam in an action near Sevenoke (Hall, 
fol 159; Holingshed, p. 634), and Cade, advancing with his followers 
towaids London, encamped on Blackheath. Though elated by his 
victoi7, he still maintained the appeal ance of moderation, and send- 
ing to the court a plausible list of grievances (Stowe, pp. 388, 389 ; 
Holingshed, p. 633), he promised that when these should be redressed, 
and when Lord Say, the treasurer, and Cromer, sheriff of Kent, should 
be punished for their malversations, he would immediately lay down 
his arms. The council, who observed that nobody was willing to fight 
against men so reasonable in their pretensions, carried the king for 
picscnt safety to Kenilworth, and the city immediately opened its 
gates to Cade, who maintained dining some time gieat order and 
discipline among his followers. He always led them into the fields 
duiing the nighttime; and published severe edicts against plunder 
and violence of every kind; but being obliged, m cider to gratify their 
malevolence against Say and Cromer, to put these men to death with- 
out a legal trial (Giafton, p. 612), he found that, after the commission 
ct this Clime, he was no longer master of their uotous disposition, and 
that all his ordeis weie neglected (Hall, fol. 160). They bioke into a 
rich house, which they plundeied; and the citizens, alarmed at this act 
of violence, shut their gates against them ; and being seconded by a 

1 Stowe, p 364 , Cotton, p 564 This author wonders that such a piece of injustice should 
have been committed ixi peaceable times He might have added, and ay such virtuous princes 
as Bedford and Gloucester But it is to be presumed that Mortimer was guilty , though liis 
condemnation was highly irregular and illegal The peop’e had at this time a very feeble 
sense of law and a constitution , and power was very imperfectly restrained by these limits. 
When the proceedings of parliament were so irregular, it is easy to imagine that those of a 
king would be more so 
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detachment of soldiers sent them by Lord Scales, governor of the 
Tower, they repulsed the rebels with great slaughter (Hist. Croyland, 
con tin , p. 526).^ The Kentishmen weie so discouraged by the blow, 
that, upon receiving a general pardon from the pnmate, then chan- 
cellor, they reti'eated towards Rochester, and there dispersed. Ihe 
pai don was soon after annulled, as extoi ted by violence; a price was 
set on Cade’s head (Rymer, voL xi , p 275), who was kiUed by one Iden, 
a gentleman of Sussex; and many of his followers were capitally 
punished for their rebellion. 

It was imagined by the court, that the Duke of York had secretly 
instigated jSade to this attempt, in order to try by that expeumcnt 
the dispositions of the people towards his title and family (Cotton, 
^p 661 , Stowe, p. 391); and as the event had so far succeeded to his 
'wish, the ruling party had greater reason than ever to apprehend the 
future consequences of his pretensions At the same time, they heard 
that he intended to letuin from Ireland ; and fearing that he meant to 
bring an armed foice along with him, they issued oiders, in the king’s 
name, for opposing him, and for debarring him entrance into England 
(Stowe, p 394) But the duke refuted his enemies by coming attended 
with no more than his ordinary retinue . the precautions of the 
ministers served only to show him their jealousy and malignity 
against him : he was sensible that his title, by being dangerous to the 
king, was also beebme dangerous to himself * he now saw the impos- 
sibility of remaining in his present situation, and j:he necessity of 
proceeding forward m support of his claim His partisans therefore 
were instructed to maintain in all companies his nght by succession, 
and by the established laws and constitution of the kingdom : these 
questions became every day moie and more the subject of conversa- 
tion : the minds of men were insensibly sharpened against each other 
by disputes, before they came to more dangerous extremities ; and 
various topics were pleaded in support of the pretensions of each party. 

The partisans of the house of Lancaster maintained, that though 
the elevation of Henry IV. might at first be deemed somewhat irre- 
gular, and could not be justified by any of those principles on which 
that prince chose tb lest his title, it was yet founded on general con- 
sent, was a national act, and was derived from the voluntary approba- 
tion of a free people, who being loosened from their allegiance by the 
tyranny of the preceding government, were moved by gratitude as 
well as by a sense of public interest, to entrust the sceptre into the 
hands of their deliverer . that, even if that establishment were allowed 
to be at first invalid, it had acquired solidity by time, the only prin- 
ciple which ultimately gives authority to government, and removes 
those sqruples which the irregular steps attending almost all revolu- 
tions naturally excite in the minds of the people . that the right of 
succession was a rule admitted only for geneial good, and for the 
maintenance of public order ; and could never be pleaded to the over- 
throw of national tranquillity, and the subversion of regular establish- 
ments : that the principles of liberty, no less than the maxims of 
internal peace, were injured by these pretensions of the house of 
York; and if so many reiterated acts of the legislature, by which the 
crown was entailed on the present family, were now invalidated, the 
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English must be considered, not as a free people, who could dispose 
of their own government, but as a troop of slaves, who were implicitly 
tiansmittcd by succession fiom one master to another: that the nation 
was bound to allegiance under the house of Lancaster by moial, no 
less than by political duty; and were they to infiinge those numeious 
oaths of fealty which they had sworn to Heniyand his predecessors, 
they would thenceforth be thrown loose from all principles, and it 
would be found difficult ever after to fix and restiain them, that the 
Duke of Yoik himself had frequently done homage to the king as- 
his lawful sovereign, and had theieby, 111 the most solemn manner, 
made an indirect renunciation of those claims with which he now 
dares to disturb the tranquillity of the public ; that even though the 
violation of the rights of blood, made on the deposition of Richard, 
was perhaps rash and imprudent, it was too late to remedy the mis- 
chief, the danger of a disputed succession could no longer be obviated ; 
the people, accustomed to a government, which m the bands of the 
late king had been so gloiious, and in that of his ^predecessor so* 
prudent and salutary, would still ascribe a right to it;, by causing 
multiplied disorders, and by shedding an inundation of blood, the 
advantage would only be obtained of exchanging one pretender for 
another ; and the house of York itself, if established on the throne, 
would, on the first opportunity, be exposed to those revolutions which 
the giddy spint excited in the people, gave so much reason <o appre- 
hend; and tliat though the piescnt king enjoyed not the shining 
talents which had appealed m Ins father and giandfathei, he might 
still have a son who should be endowed with them* he is himself 
eminent for the most haimlcss and inoffensive manners; and if active 
princes weie dcthioned on pretence of tyranny, and indolent ones on 
the plea of incapacity, tlieie would thcncefoith remain in the constitu- 
tion no established rule of obedience to any sovereign. 

These strong topics in favour of the house of Lancaster were 
opposed by arguments no less convincing on the side of the house of 
York. The .partisans of this latter family asserted, that the mainte- 
nance of order in the succession of piinces, far from doing injury 
to the people, or invalidating their fundamental title to good govern- 
ment, was established j only , for the pin poses of government, and 
seived to pi event those mmberless confusions which must ensue if 
no rule were followed but the uncertain and disputed views of present 
convenience and advantage . that the same maxims which ensured 
public peace, were also salutary to national liberty ; the privileges of 
the people could only be maintained by the observance of laws , and 
if no account were made of the lights of the sovereign, it could less 
be expected that any regard would be paid to the property and free- 
dom of the subject • that it was never too late to correct any pernicious 
precedent ; an unjust establishment, the longer ib stood, acquired the 
greatci sanction and validity; it could, with more appearance of 
reason, be pleaded as an authority for a like injustice ; and the main- 
tenance of It, instead of favounng public tranquillity, tended to disjoint 
every pimciple by which human society was supported: that usurpers 
would be happy, if their piesent possession of power, or their con- 
tinuance for a few years, could convert t3*kem into legal princes; 
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"but nothing would be more miseiable than the people, if all restraints 
on violence and ambition weie thus removed, and a full scope given to 
the attempts of every turbulent innovator ; that time, indeed, might 
bestow solidity on a government whose first foundations were the most 
infirm, but it requiied both a long course of time to pioduce this 
effect, and the total extinction of those claimants w^hose title was built 
on the original pnnciples of the constitution : that the deposition of 
Richard II and the advancement of Henry IV. were not deliberate 
national acts, but the result of the levity and violence of the people, 
and proceeded from those very defects in human nature, which the 
establishment of political society, and of an order in succession, was 
calculated to prevent that the subsequent entails of the crown were 
a continuance of the same violence and usurpation; they weie not 
ratified by the legislature, since the consent of the rightful king was 
still wanting, and the acquiescence, first of the family of M 01 timer, 
then of the family of York, proceeded from present necessity, and 
implied no renunciation of their pretensions that the lestoration of 
the tiue order of succession could not be consideied as a change 
which familiarized the people to 1 evolutions, but as the collection of a 
foimer abuse, which had itself encouraged the giddy spirit of innova- 
tion, rebellion, and disobedience ; and that, as the original title of 
Lancaster stood only in t^ person of Henry IV. on present con- 
venience, even this principle, unjustifiable as it was, when not sup- 
ported by laws, and warranted by the constitution, had now entirely 
gone over to the other side ; nor was there any comparison between a 
piince utterly unable to sway the sceptre, and blindly governed by 
corrupt ministers, or by an imperious queen, engaged m foreign and 
hostile interests, and a prince of mature years, of approved wisdom 
and experience, a native of England, lineal heir of the croiyn, who, by 
his restoration, would replace everything on ancient foundations. 

So many plausible arguments could be urged on both sides of this 
interesting question, that the people weie extremely divided in their 
sentiments ; and though the noblemen of greatest power and influence 
seemed to have espoused the party of York, the opposite cause had the 
advantage of being supported by the present laws, and by the imme- 
diate possession of royal authority. Theie v/ere also many great noble- 
men in the Lancastrian party, who balanced the power of their antago- 
nists, and kept the nation in suspense between them The Earl of 
Korthumbeiland adhered to the piesent government; the Earl of 
Westmoreland, in spite of his connections with the Duke of York, and 
with the family of Nevill, of which he was the head, was brought over 
to the same party; and the whole north of England, the most warlike 
part of the kingdom, was by means of these two potent noblemen, 
waimly engaged in the interests of Lancaster. Edmund Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset, and his brother Henry, were great supports of that 
cause ; as were also Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter, Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Lords Clifford, Dudley, 
Scales, Audley, and other noblemen. 

While the kingdom was in this situation, it might naturally be ex- 
pected that so many turbuleht baions, possessed of so much indepen- 
dent authority, would impiediately have flown to arms, and have deci- 

4.2 ** 
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ded the quarrel, after their usual manner, by war and battle, under the 
standards of the contending princes. But there still were many causes 
\\hich retarded these desperate extremities, and made a long train of 
faction, intrigue, and cabal, precede the military operations. By the 
gradual progress of arts in England, as well as in other parts of Europe, 
the people were now become of some importance ; laws were beginning 
to be respected by them ; and it was requisite, by various pretences, 
pieviously to reconcile their minds to the overthrow of such an ancient 
establishment as that of the house of Lancaster, ere their concurrence 
could reasonably be expected The Duke of York himself, the new 
claimant, was of a moderate and cautious character, an enemy to 
violence, and disposed to trust rather to time and policy than to san- 
guinary measures, for the success of his pretensions. The very imbe- 
cility Itself of Henry, tended to keep the factions in suspense, and 
make them stand long in awe of each other; it rendered the Lancas- 
trian party unable to strike any violent blow against their enemies ; it 
encouraged the Yorkists to hope that after banishing theking^s minis- 
ters, and getting possession of his person, they might undermine his 
authority, and be able, without the perilous expedient of a civil war, to 
change the succession by parliamentary and legal authority. 

The dispositions, which appeared m a parliament assembled (a.0. 
1451, Nov, 6th) soon after the arrival of the Duke of York from Ire- 
land, favoured these expectations of his partisans, and both discovered 
an unusual boldness in the commons, and were a proof of the geneial 
discontents which prevailed against the admimstiation. The lower 
house, without any previous inquiry or examination, without alleging 
any other giound of complaint than common fame, ventured to present 
a petition against the Duke of Somerset, the Duchess of Suffolk, the 
Bishop of Chester, Sir John Sutton, Loid Dudley, and several others 
of inferior rank; and they pi ay ed the king to remove them fqr ever 
from his person and councils, and to piohibit them from approaching 
within twelve miles of the court (Pari. Hist, vol. li , p. 263). This was 
a violent attack, somewhat arbitrary, and supported but by few prece- 
dents, against the ministry ; yet the king durst not openly oppose it ; 
he replied, that, except the lords, he would banish all the others from 
court during a year, unless he should have occasion for their service 
in suppressing any rebellion. At the same time, he rejected a bill 
which had passed Doth houses, for attainting the late Duke of Suffolk, 
and which, m several of its clauses, discovered a very general preju- ^ 
dice against the measures of the comt. 

The Duke of York, trusting to these symptoms, raised an army of 
10,000 men, with which he matched towards London; demanding a 
refoimation of the government, and the removal of the Duke of So- 
meiset from all power and authority (Stowe, p. 394), He unexpectedly 
found the gates of the city shut against him ; and on his retreating 
into Kent, he was followed by the king at the head of a superior army; 
in which several of Richard’s friends, particulaily Salisbury and War- 
wick, appeared; probably with a view of mediating between the par- 
' ties, and of seconding, on occasion, the Duke of York’s pretensions. 
A parley ensued ; Richard still insisted upon the removal of Somerset, 
and his submitting to a trial in pailiament ; the court pretended to 
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comply with his demand ; and that nobleman was put in arrest ; the 
Duke of York was then persuaded to pay his respects to the king in 
his tent ; and on repeating his charge against the Duke of Somerset, 
he was surprised to see that minister step from behind the curtain, 
and offer to maintain his innocence. Richard now found that he had 
been betrayed; that he was m the hands of his enemies; and that it 
was become necessary, for his own safety, to lower his pretensions. No 
violence, however, was attempted against him ; the nation was not in a 
disposition to bear the destruction of so popular a prince ; he had many 
fnends in Henry’s camp; and his son, who was not in the power of 
the court, might still be able to revenge his death on all his enemies : 
he was therefore dismissed ; and he retired to his seat of Wigmore on 
the borders of Wales (Grafton, p. 620) 

While the Duke of York lived in this retreat, there happened an 
incident, which, by increasing the public discontents, proved favourable 
to his pretensions. Several Gascon lords, affectionate to the English 
government, and disgusted at the new dominion of the French, came 
to London, and offered to return to their allegiance under Henry 
(Holingshed, p. 640). The Earl of Shrewsbury, with a body of 8000 
men, was sent over to support them. Bourdeaux opened (a.d 1454, 
July 20) Its gates to him; he made himself master of Fronsac, Castil- 
lon, and some other places ; affairs began to wear a favourable aspect 
But, as Charles hastened to resist this dangerous invasion, the fortunes 
of the English were soon reversed ; Shrewsbury, a venerable warrior, 
above fourscore years of age, fell in battle; his conquests were lost; 
Bourdeaux was again obliged to submit to the French king(Polyd. 
Virg., p. 501 ; Grafton, p 623) ; and all hopes of recovering the province 
of Gascony were for ever extinguished. 

Though the English might deem themselves happy to be fairly rid 
of distant dominions which were of no use to them, and which they 
never ’Could defend against the growing power of France, they ex- 
pressed great discontent on the occasion; and they threw all the blame 
on the ministry, who had not been able to effect impossibilities. While 
they were in this disposition, the queen’s delivery (Oct. 13) of a son, 
who received the name of Edward, was deemed no joyful incident ; 
and as it removed all hopes of the peaceable succession of the Duke 
of York, who was otherwise, in the right of his father, and, by the laws 
enacted since the accession of the house of Lancaster, next heir to the 
crown, it had rather a tendency to inflame the quarrel between the 
parties. But the duke was incapable of violent counsels ; and even 
when no visible obstacle lay between him and the throne, he was pre- 
vented by his own scruples from mounting it. Henry, always^ unfit to 
exercisf the government, fell at this time into a distemper, which so far 
increased his natural imbecility, that it rendered him incapable of 
maintaining even the appearance of royalty. The queen and the council 
destitute of this support, found themselves unable to resist the York 
party, and they were obliged to yield to the torrent They sent So- 
merset to the Tower, and appointed Richard lieutenant of the kingdom, 
with powers to open and hold a session of parliament (Rymer, vol. xi., ^ 
p, 344). That assembly also, taking into consideration the state of the 
kingdom, created him protector during pleasure. Men who thus en- 
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trusted sovereign authority' to one that had such evident and strong 
pretensions to the crown, were not surely averse to his taking immedi- 
ate and full possession of it ; yet the duke, instead of pushing them to 
make fuither concessions, appeared somewhat timid and aresolute, even 
in receiving the power which was tendeied to him. He desired that it 
might be recorded in parliament, that this authority was conferred on 
him fiom their own free motion, without any application on his part; 
he expressed his hopes that they would assist him in the exercise of it; 
he made it a condition of his acceptance, that the other loids, who were 
appointed to be of his council, should also accept of the trust, and 
should exercise it ; and he required that all the powers of his office 
should be specified and defined by act of parliament. This moderation 
of Richard was certainly very unusual and very amiable ; yet was it 
attended ■«vith bad consequences m the present juncture, and by giving 
time to the animosities ot faction to rise and ferment, it proved the 
source of those furious wars and commotions which ^sued. 

The enemies of the Duke of Yoik soon found it in their pov/er to 
make advantage of his excessive caution. Henry, being so far le- 
covered from his distemper as to cany the appearance of exercising 
the royal power, they moved him to lesume his authority, to annul the 
protectoiship of the duke, to lelease Somerset from the Tower, ^ ar ^ to 
commit the administiation into the hands of that nobleman. Richard, 
sensible of the dangcis which might attend his formei acceptance of 
the pailiamentaiy commission, should he submit to the annulling of 
it, levied an aimy; but still without advancing any pietensions to 
the ciowii. He complained only of the king's ministers, and demanded a 
reformation of the govcinment A battle was (a.I), 1455, ^^7 h)Ught 
at St Albans, m which the Yorkists were supciior, and without suffeung 
any mateiiul loss, slew about 5000 of their enemies; among whom 
were the Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl of 
Staffoid, eldest son of the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Clifford, and 
many other persons of distinction (Stowe, p. 309; Holinshed, p. 643). 
The king himself fell into the hands of the Duke of Yoik, who ti-cated 
him with great respect and tenderness , he was only obliged (which he 
regarded as no hardship) to commit the wdiole authority of the crown 
into the hands of his rival. 

This w’as tlie first blood spilt in that fatal quarrel, which was not 
finished in less than a couise of thuty years, which was signalized by 
twelve pitched battles, which opened a scene of extiaoidmaiy fierceness 
and cruelty, is computed to have cost the lives of eighty princes of the 
blood, and almost cntiiely annihilated the ancient nobility of England. 
The stiong attachments which at that time men of the same kindicd 
bore to each other, and the vindictive spiiit, which was consideied as 
a point of honour, lendeied the great families implacable in their re- 
sentments, and every moment widened the breach between the parties. 
Yet affairs did not immediately proceed to the last extremities ; the 
nation was kept some tune m suspense , the vigour and spirit of Queen 
Margaret suppoiting her small power, still proved a balance to the 
great authonty of Richard, which was checked by his irresolute 
temper. A pailiament, which was (July 9) soon after assembled, 

^ Rymcr, vol. xi , p. 361 , Hohngfahed, p, 64a , Grafton, p. 6a6. 
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plainly discovered, by the contrariety of tlxeir proceedings, the con- 
trariety of the motives by which they were actuated. They granted 
the Yorkists a general indemnity; and they restored the protectorship 
to the duke, who, in accepting it, still persevered in all his former pre- 
cautions ; but at the same time they renewed the oaths of fealty to 
Henry, and £xed the continuance of the protectorship to the majority 
-of his son Edward, who was vested with the usual dignities of the 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of Chestey The only 
decisive act passed in this parliament was a full resumption of all the 
grants which had been made since the death of Henry V , and which 
had reduced the crown to great poverty. 

It was not found difficult to wrest power from hands so little tena- 
cious as those of the Duke of York Margaret, availing herself of 
that prince's absence, produced her husband before the house of lords ; 
and, as his state of health permitted him at that time to act his part 
with some tolerable decency, he declaied his intentions of resuming 
the government, and putting an end to Richard's authority. This 
measuie, being unexpected, was not opposed by the contrary party : 
the house of lords, who wcie many of them disgusted with the late act 
of resumption, assented to Henryks proposal, and the king was declared 
to be reinstated in sovereign authority. Even the Duke of York 
acquiesced in this irregular act of the peers, and no disturbance 
ensued. But that prince's claim to the crown was too well known, 
and the steps which he had taken to promote it were too evident, ever 
to allow sincere trust and confidence to have place between the parties. 
The court retired to Coventry, and invited the Duke of York and the 
Baris of Salisbury and Warwick to attend the king's person. When 
they were on the road they received intelligence that designs were 
formed against their liberties and lives. They immediately separated 
themselves ; Richard withdrew to his castle in Wigmore ; Salisbury to 
Middleham in Yorkshire ; and Warwick to his government of Calais, 
which had been committed to him after the battle of St Albans, and 
which, as It gave him the command of the only regular military force 
maintained by England, was of the utmost importance in the present 
juncture. Still, men of peaceable dispositions, and among the rest, 
Bourchier, Aichbishop of Canterbury, thought it not too late to inter- 
pose with their good offices, m order to prevent that effusion of blood 
with which the kingdom was threatened ; and the awe in which each 
party stood of the other rendered the mediation for some time suc- 
cessful. It was agreed that all the great leaders on both sides should 
meet in London, and be solemnly reconciled. The Duke of York 
and his partisans came thither with numerous retinues, and took up 
their quarters near each other for mutual security The leaders of the 
Lancastrian party used the same precaution. The mayor at the head 
of 5000 men, kept a strict watch night and day; and was extremely 
vigilant in maintaining peace between them ^ Terms were adjusted, 
which removed not the ground of difference An outward reconciliation 
only was procured, and m Older to notify this accord to the whole people, 
a solemn procession to St Paul's was appointed, where the Duke of 

1 Fabian Chron., anno 1458 The auUior sasns, that some lords brought 900 retainers, some 
none less th^ 400. Also Grafton, p. 633 
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York led Queen Margaret, and a leader of one party marched hand in 
hand with a leader of the opposite. The less real cordiality pievailed, 
the more were the extenor demonstrations of amity redoubled. But it 
was evident that a contest for a crown could not thus be peaceably 
accommodated, that each party watched only for an opportunity of 
subverting the other; and that much blood must yet be spilt, ere the 
nation could be restored to perfect tranquillity, or enjoy a settled and 
established government 

Even the smallest accident, without any formed design, was suffi- 
cient, in the present disposition of merfs minds, to dissolve the seeming 
harmony between the parties ; and had the intentions of the leaders 
been ever so amicable, they would have found it difficult to restrain 
the animosity of their followers One of the king's retinue insulted 
one of the Earl of Warwick’s ; their companions on both sides took 
part in the quarrel ; a fierce combat ensued ; the Earl apprehended 
his life to be aimed at ; he fled to his government of Calais , and both 
parties, in every county of England, openly made preparations for 
deciding the cpntest by war and amns. 

The Earl of Salisbury, marching to join the Duke of York, was 
overtaken (Sept 23) at Blore-heath, on the borders of Staffordshne, 
by Lord Audley, who commanded much supeiior forces; and a small 
rivulet with steep banks ran between the armies Salisbuiy here 
supplied his defect in numbers by stratagem ; a refinement of which 
there occur few instances in the English civil wars, wheie a headlong 
courage, more than military conduct, is commonly to be remarked. 
He feigned a retieat, and alluied Audley to follow him with precipita- 
tion, but when the van of the royal aimy had passed the biook, 
Salisbury suddenly turned upon them, and partly by the surprise, 
partly by the division of the enemies’ foices, put this body to rout; 
the example of flight was followed by the rest of the army , and Salis- 
bury, obtaining a complete victory, reached the general rendezvous of 
the Yorkists at Ludlow (Holingshed, p. 649). 

The Earl of Warwick brought over to this rendezvous a choice body 
of veterans from Calais, on whom, it was thought, the f 01 tunc of the 
war would much depend ; but this reinforcement occasioned in the 
issue the immediate ruin of the Duke of York’s party. When the 
royal army approached, and a general action was every hour expected, 
Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded the veterans, deserted to the 
king in the night-time; and the Yorkists wcie so dismayed at this 
instance of treachery, which made eveiy man suspicious of his fellow, 
that they separated next day without striking a stioke (Holingshed, 
p. 650 ; Grafton, p. 537) , the duke fled to 1 1 eland , the Earl of Warwick, 
attended by many of the other leaders, escaped to Calais, where his 
great popularity among all orders of men, particularly among the 
military, soon drew to him partisans, and rendered his power very 
formidable The friends of the house of Yoik, m England, kept 
themselves everywhere in readiness to rise on the first summons 
from their leaders. 

After meeting with some successes at sea, Warwick landed in Kent, 
with the Earl of Salisbury, and the Earl of Maiche, eldest son of the 
Duke of York; and being met by the primate, by Lord Cobham, and 
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other persons, of distinction, he marched, amidst the acclamations of 
the people, to London.^ The city immediately opened its gates to him ; 
and his troops increasing on every day’s march, he soon found himself 
in a condition to face the royal army, which hastened from Coventry 
to attack him. The battle was fought (a.d. 1460, July 10) at Northampton ; 
and was soon decided against the royalists by the infidelity of Lord 
Grey of Ruthin, who, commanding Henry’s van, deserted to the enemy 
during the heat of action, and spread a consternation through the 
troops. The Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Lords 
Beaumont and Egremont, and Sir William Lucie, were killed in the 
action or pursuit ; the slaughter fell chiefly on the gentry and nobility ; 
the common people were spared by orders of the Earls of Warwick 
and Marche (Stowe, p. 409). Henry himself, that empty shadow of a 
king, was again taken prisoner; and as the innocence and simplicity 
of his manners, which bore the appearance of sanctity, had procured 
him the tender regard of the people (Hall, fol 169), the Earl of 
Warwick and the other leaders took care to distinguish themselves 
by their respectful demeanour towards him. 

A parliament was summoned m the king’s name, and met (Oct. 7) at 
Westminster; where the duke soon after appeared from Ireland. This 
prince had never hitherto advanced openly any claim to the crowm; 
he had only complained of ill ministers, and demanded a redress of 
grievances ; and even, in the present cnsjs, when the parliament was 
surrqunded by his victonous army, he showed such a regard to law and 
liberty, as is unusual during the prevalence of a party in any civil dis- 
sensions, and was still less to be expected in those violent and licen- 
tious times. He advanced towards the throne; and being met by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who asked him, whether he had yet paid 
his respects to the king, he replied, that he knew of none to whom he 
owed that title. He then stood near the throne (Holingshed, p. 655), 
and addressing himself to the house of peers, he gave them a deduc- 
tion of his title by descent, mentioned the cruelties by which the house 
of Lancaster had paved their way to sovereign power, insisted on the 
calamities which had attended the government of Henry, exhorted 
them to return into the right path, by doing justice to the lineal suc- 
cessor, and thus pleaded his cause before them as his natural and legal 
judges (Cotton, p, 665; Grafton, p. 643). This cool and moderate 
manner of demanding a crown, intimidated his friends, and encouraged 
his enemies; the lords remained in suspense (Holingshed, p. 657; 
Grafton, p. 645) ; and no one ventured to utter a word on the occasion. 
Richaid, who had probably expected that the peers would have invited 
him to place himself on the throne, was much disappointed at their 
silence ; but desiring them to reflect on what he bad proposed to them, 
he departed the house. The peers took the matter into consideration, 
with as much tranquillity as if it had been a common subject Of debate ; 
they desired the assistance of some considerable members among the 
commons in their deliberations ; they heard, in several successive days, 
the reasons alleged for the Duke of York; they even ventured to pro- 
pose /)bjections to his claim, founded on former entails of the crown, 
and on the oaths of fealty sworn to the house cf Lancaster (Cotton, p 
666) ; they also observed that as Richard had all along borne the arms 
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of York, not those of Clarbnce, he could not claim as successor to the 
latter family, and aftei receiving answers to these objections, dcuved 
from the violence and power by which the house of Lancaster supported 
their piesent possession of the crown, they proceeded to give a decision. 
Their sentence was calculated, as far as possible, to please both pax tics; 
they declared the title of the Duke of York to be certain and inde- i 
feasible ; but in consideration that Henry had enjoyed the crown, with- 
out dispute or controversy, dui mg the course of thirty-eight years, they 
determined, that he should continue to possess the title and dignity 
during the repiainder of his life ; that the administration of the govern- 
ment, meanwhile, should remain with Richard; that he should be 
acknowledged the true and lawful heir of the monarchy ; that every one 
should swear to maintain his succession, and it should be treason to 
attempt his life ; and that all former settlements of the crown, in this 
and the two last reigns, should be abrogated and rescinded (Cotton, 
p. 666 ; Grafton, p, 647). The duke acquiesced in this decision ; Henry 
himself, being a prisoner, could not oppose xt; even if he had enjoyed, 
his liberty, he would not pi*obably Ixave felt any violent reluctance 
against it ; and the act thus passed with the unanimous consent of the 
whole legislative body. Though the mildness of this compromise is 
•chiefly to be ascribed to the modeiation of the Duke of York, it is 
impossible not to obsci-ve in those tiansactions visible marks of a higher 
rcgaid to law, and of a moic fixed authority enjoyed by parliament, 
than has appealed in any former peiiod of English history. 

It IS piobable that the duke, without employing cither menaces or 
violence, could have obtained from the commons a settlement moic 
consistent and umfoim; but as many, if not all the members of the 
upper house, had received giants, concessions, or dignities, dining the 
last sixty years, when the house of Lancaster was possessed of the 
government; they wei'c afiaid of invalidating their own titles by too 
sudden and violent an ovcithiowof that family; and in thus tempo- 
rizing between the parties, they fixed the throne on a basis upon which 
it could not possibly stand. The duke, appiehcndmg his chief danger 
to aiise fiom the genius and spiiit of Queen Margaret, sought a pre- 
tence foi banishing her the kingdom ; he sent her, in the king^s name, 
a summons to come immediately to London ; intending, in case of her 
disobedience, to proceed to extxcmities against her But the queen 
needed not this menace to excite her activity in defending the rights of 
her family. After the defeat at Noxthampton, she had fled with her 
infint son to Durham, thence to Scotland; but soon returning, she 
applied to the noUhei'ii baions, and employed every motive to piocine 
then assistance. Her affability, insinuation, and address, qualities in 
which she excelled, her caiesscs, her promises, wrought a powerful 
effect on cvciy one who approached hei ; the admiration of her gicat 
qualities was succeeded by compassion towards her helpless condition ; 
the nobility of that quarter, who I'cgarded themselves as the most wai- 
likc m the kingdom, weie moved by indignation to find the southcin 
barons pretend to dispose of the ciown and settle the govoxnment; and 
that they might allure the people to their standard, they promised them 
the spoils of all the pi-ovinces on the other side of the Trent. By those 
means, the queen had collected an aniiy twenty thousand strong, with 
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a celerity which was neither expected by her friends, nor had been 
apprehended by her enemies. 

The Duke of York, informed of hei appearance in the north, hastened 
thither with a body of 5000 men, to suppress, as he imagined, the 
beginnings of an insurrection ; when, on his arnval at Wakefield, he 
found himself so much outnumbered by the enemy. He threw himself 
into Sandal Castle, which was situated in the neighbourhood 5 and he 
was advised by the Earl of Salisbury, and other prudent counsellors, 
to remain in that fortress, till his son, the Earl of Marche, who was 
levying forces in the borders of Wales, could advance to his assistance 
(Stowe, p 412). But the duke, though deficient in political courage, 
possessed personal bravery m an eminent degree ; and notwithstanding 
his wisdom and expeiience, he thought that he should be for ever dis- 
graced, if, by taking shelter behind walls, he should for a moment 
resign the victory to a woman He descended into the plain, and 
offcicd battle to the enemy, which was (Dec. 24) instantly accepted. 
The gieat inequality of numbeis was sufficient alone to decide the 
victory ; but the queen, by sending a detachment, who fell on the back 
of the duke^s airay, rendered her advantage still more certain and 
undisputed. The duke himself w^as killed in the action , and as Ins 
body was found among the slam, the head was cut off by Margaret^s 
ordeis, and fixed on the gates of Yoik, with a paper crown upon it, in 
derision of his pretended title. His son, the Earl of Rutland, a youth 
of seventeen, was brought to Loid Clifford, and that barbarian, in 
tevenge of his father’s death, who had penshed in the battle of St. 
Albans, murdered m cool blood, and with his own hands, this innocent 
prince, whose exterior figure, as well as other accomplishments, aie 
represented by historians as extremely amiable. The Earl of Salis- 
bury was wounded and taken prisoner, and immediately beheaded, with 
several other persons of distinction, b} martial law at Pomfret (Polyd. 
Vug., p. 510). There fell near three thousand Yorkists m this battle; 
the duke himself was greatly and justly lamented by his own party , a 
prince who merited a better fate, and w^bose eiiors in conduct pro- 
ceeded entuely from such qualities as render him the more an object 
of esteem and affection. He penshed in the fiftieth year of his age, 
and left thiee sons, Edward, Geoigc, and Richard, with three daughters, 
Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. 

The queen, after this impoitant victory, divided her army. She sent 
the smaller division under Jas^^er Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, half 
brother to the king, against Edward, the new Duke of York. She 
herself marched with the larger division towards London, where the 
Earl of Warwick had been left with the command of the Yorkists. 
Pembroke was defeated by Edvvaid, at Moi timer’s Cioss, in Herefoid- 
shiie, with the loss of near 4000 men, his army was dispersed, he 
himself escaped by flight; but hiS father, Sir Owen Tudor, w^as taken 
prisoner, and immediately beheaded by Edward’s orders. This bar- 
barous practice, being once began, w^as continued by both parties, 
from a spiiit of revenge, which covered itself under the pretence of 
retaliation (Holmgshed, p 660, Giafton, p 650). 

Margai^et compensated this defeat by a victory which she obtained 
over the Earl of Warwick. Ttiat nobleman, on the appioach of the 
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Lancastrians, led out his army, reinforced by a strong body of the 
Londoners, who were affectionate to his cause, and he gave battle to 
the queen at St Albans. While the armies were* warmly engaged, 
Lovelace, who commanded a considerable body of the Yorkists, with- 
diew from the combat; and this treacherous conduct, of which there 
are many instances in those civil wars, decided the victory in favour of 
the queen. About 2300 of the vanquished perished in the battle and 
pursuit ; and the person of the king fell again into the hands of his 
own party. This weak prince was sure to be almost equally a pnsoner 
whichever faction had the keeping of him ; and scarcely any more 
decorum was observed by one than by the other in their method of 
ti eating him. Lord Bonville, to whose care he had been entrusted by 
the Yorkists, remained with him after the defeat, on assurances of 
pardon given him by Henry ; but Margaiet, regardless of her liusband^s 
promise, immediately ordered the head of that nobleman to be struck 
off by the executioner (HoUngshed, p. 660). Sir Thomas Kiriel, a 
brave warrior, who had signalized himself in the French wars, was 
treated in the same manner. 

The queen made no great advantage of this victory. Young Edward 
advanced upon her from the other side, and collecting the remains of 
Warwick's army, was soon 111 a condition of giving her battle with 
superior forces. She was sensible of her clangei while she lay between 
the enemy and the city of London, and she found it necessary to re- 
treat with her army to the north (Grafton, p 652). Edward entered 
the capital amidst the acclamations of the citipns, and immediately 
opened a new scene to his party. This prince, in the bloom of youth, 
remarkable for the beauty of his person, for his bravery, his activity, 
his affability, and every popular quality, found himself so much pos- 
sessed of public favour, that, elated with the spirit natural to his age, 
he resolved no longer to confine himself within those narrow limits 
which his father had prescribed to himself, and which had been found 
by experience so prejudicial to his cause. He determined to assume 
the name and dignity of king; to insist openly on his claim; and 
thenceforth to treat the opposite paity as tiaitors and rebels to his 
lawful authority. But as a national consent, or the appearance of it, 
still seemed, notwithstanding his plausible title, requisite to precede 
this bold measure, and as the assembling of a parliament might occa- 
sion too many delays and be attended with othei inconveniences, he ven- 
tmed to pioceed in a less regular manner, and to put it out of the power 
of his enemies to throw obstacles in the way of his elevation. His 
aimy was ordered to assemble m St John's Fields ; gieat numbers of 
people sui rounded them; an harangue was pionounced to this mixed 
multitude, setting foith the title of Edward, and inveighing against the 
tyranny and usurpation of the nval family, and the people were then 
asked whether they would have Henry of Lancaster for their king? They 
unanimously exclaimed against the proposal. It was then demanded 
whether they would accept of Edward, eldest son of the late Duke of 
York'* They expressed their assent by loud and joyful acclamations 
(Stowe, p. 415 ; Hohngshed, p. 661). A great number of bishops, 
loids, magistrates, and other persons* of distinction, were next assem- 
bled at Baynard's Castle, who ratified the popular election; and the 
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new king was on the subsequent day proclaimed (March 5) in London, 
by the title of Edward IV. (Grafton, p 653) 

In this manner ended the reign of Henry VI., a monarch who while 
m his cradle had been proclaimed king both of France and England, 
and who began his life with the most splendid prospects that any 
pnnce in Euiope had ever enjoyed. The revolution was unhappy for 
his people as it was the source of civil wars ; but was almost entirely 
indifferent to Henry himself, who was utteily incapable of exercising 
his authority, and provided he personally met with good usage, 
was equally easy as he was equally enslaved in the hands of his ene- 
mies and of his friends His weakness and his disputed title were the 
chiet causes of the public calamities; but whether his queen and his 
ministers were not also guilty of some great abuses of power, it is not 
easy for us at this distance of time to determine. There remains no 
proofs on record of any considerable violation of the laws, except in 
the assassination of the Duke of Gloucester, which was a private ciime, 
formed no precedent, and was but too much of a piece with the usual 
ferocity and ciuelty of the times. 

The most remarkable law which passed in this reign was that for the 
due election of members of parliament in counties. After the fall of 
the feudal system, the different distinction of tenures was in some 
measure lost, and every freeholder, as well as those who held of mesne 
lords, as the immediate tenants of the crown, were by degrees admitted 
to give their votes at elections. This innovation ffor such it may 
I>robably be esteemed) was indirectly confirmed by a law of Henry 
IV. (Stat. at Large, 7 Henry IV., cap. 15), which gave right to such 
a multitude of electors as was the occasion of great disorder. In the 
eighth and tenth of this king, therefore, laws were enacted limiting the 
electors to such as possessed forty shillings a year in land, free from 
all burdens within the county (Ibid., 8 Hen VI , cap 7, 10 Hen. VI., 
cap. 2), This sum was equivalent to near twenty pounds a year of 
our present money, and it were to be wished that the spirit as well as 
letter of this law had been maintained. 

The preamble of the statute is remarkable : * Whereas the elections 

* of knights have of late, in many counties of England, been made by 

outrages and excessive numbers of people, many of them of small 

* substance and value, yet pretending to a right equal to the best knights 
‘and esquues; whereby manslaughters, nots, batteries, and divisions 
‘ among the gentlemen and other people of the same counties, shall 

* very likely rise and be, unless due remedy be provided in this behalf,' 
etc. We may learn from these expressions what an important matter 
the election of a member of parliament was now become in England ; 
that assembly was beginning in this penod to assume great authority ; 
the commons had it much in their power to enforce the execution of 
the laws ; and if they failed of success in this particular, it proceeded 
less from any exorbitant power of the crown, than from the licentious 
spirit of the aristocracy, and perhaps from the rude education of the 
age and their own ignorance of the advantages resulting from a regular 
administration of justice. 

When the Duke of York, the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, fled 
the kingdom upon the desertion of their troops, a parliament was sum- 
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that ao-e- barley at three shillings and four pence (Stat at ^5 

W^n %l’caD 2 ■ 2^ Hen. VI., ctp. 6) It appears from these paces 
Sfrcom lSl reitimed at near half its present value, though othei 
SSmXks wfremuch cheaper. The inland commerce of corn was 
also onened in the eighteenth of the fang, by allowing any collector of 
the cSs to mint a licence for carrying it from one county to an- 
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"^'^The'fimt^^tance, of debt contracted upon parliamentary security 
occurs in this reign (Ibid , pp. S93. 638). The commencemem of 

this perniaous practice deserves to be noted; a practice the more 
likely to become pernicious the more a nation advances in opulence 
and credit. The ruinous effects of it are now become but too appaient, 
and thi eaten the very existence of the nation 
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gusted — Allia 7 m with Burgtmdy. — himrreciton in Yorkshire.'^ 
Battle of Ba^thury — Warwick and Clarence hafmhed . — Wa?'wick 
a 7 id Clarence return — Edward IV. expelled — Henry VI 7'estored , — 
Edward IV. returns^ — Battle of Bay'net and death of Warwick , — 
Battle of Tewkesbury j and murder of Prince Edward, — Death of 
Henry Yl, — Invasion of France — Peace oj Pecquigni — Trial and 
execution of the Duke of Clarence, — Death and chai^acter of Ed^ 
ward IV. 

Young Edward, now in his twentieth year, was of a temper well fitted 
to make his way through such a scene of war, havoc, and devastation 
as must conduct him to the full possession pf that crown which he 
, claimed fiom hereditary right, but which he had assumed from the 
tumultuary election alone of his own party. He was bold, active, 
enterprising ; and his hardness of heart and seventy of character ren- 
dered him impregnable to all those movements of compassion which 
might relax his vigour in the prosecution of the most bloody revenges 
upon his enemies. The very commencement of his reign gave symp- 
toms of his sanguinary disposition. A tradesman of London, who kept 
shop at the sign of the Crown, having said that he would make his son 
heir to the Crown, this harmless pleasantry was interpreted to be 
spoken m derision of Edward’s assumed title, and he was condemned 
and executed for the offence (Habington in Kennet, p. 431 ; Grafton, 
p. 791). Such an act of tyranny was a proper prelude to the events 
which ensued* The scaffold, as well as the field, incessantly streamed 
with the noblest blood of England, spilt in the quarrel between the 
two contending families whose animosity was now become implacable. 
The people, divided in their affections, took different symbols of party : 
the partisans of the house of Lancaster chose the red rose as their 
mark of distinction; those of York were denominated from the white; 
and these civil wars were thus known over Europe by the name of the 
quarrel between the two roses. 

The licence in which Queen Margaret had been obliged to indulge 
her tioops, infused great terror and aversion into the city of London 
and all the southern parts of the kingdom, and as she there expected 
an obstinate resistance, she had prudently retired northwards among her 
own partisans. The same licence joined to the zeal of faction, soon 
bi ought great multitudes to her standard, and she was able, in a few 
days, to assemble an army sixty thousand strong, m Yorkshiie. The 
king and the Earl of Warwick hastened with an army of forty^ 
thousand men to check her progress, and when they reached Pomfret' 
they dispatched a body of troops, under the command of Lord Fitz- 
walter, to secure the passage of Ferrybridge over the nver Are, which 
lay between them and the enemy. Fitzwalter took possession of the 
post assigned him, but was not able to maintain it against Lord 
Clifford, who attacked him with superior numbers. The Yoikists 
were chased back with great slaughter, and Lord FitzHvalter himself 
was slam in the action.^ The Earl of Warwick, dreading the conse- 
’quences of this disaster at a time when a decisive action was every 
hour expected, immediately ordered his horse to be brought him, 

^ W. Wyreesiter, p. 489, Hall, fol. 1S6, Hohugshed, p, 664. 
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vMch he stabbed before the whole army, and kissing the hilt of his 
sword, swore that he was determined to share the fate of the meanest 
soldier (Habington, p. 432). And to show the greater security, a 
proclamation was at the ^ame time issued, giving to every one full 
liberty to retire, but menacing the severest punishment to those who 
should disbover any symptoms of cowardice m the ensuing battle 
(polmgshed, p. 664). Lord Faiconberg was sent to recover the post 
which had been lost; he passed the nver some miles above Ferry- 
^dge, and falling unexpectedly on Lord Clifford, revenged the former 
disa|rter by the defeat of the party and the death of their leader 
(Hist Croyl. contin , p 532). 

' The hostile armies met (March 29) at Towton, and a fierce and 
Moody battle ensued. While the Yorkists were advancing to the 
^aige, there happened a great fall of snow which, driving full m the 
faces of their enemies blinded them, and this advantage was improved 
% a sttatagem of Lord Falconber^s. That nobleman ordered some 
to advance before the line and, after having sent a volley of 
ii^t-arrows, as the^r were called, amidst the enemy, immediately to 
rswe. The Lancastrians, imagining that they were gotten within reach 
of the opposite array, discharged all their arrows, which thus fell short 
of the Yorkists (Hall, foL 186). After the quivers of the enemy weie 
emptied, Edward advanced his line, and did execution with impunity 
on the dismayed Lancastnans, the bow, however, was soon laid aside, 
and the sword decided the combat, which ended in a total victory 
on the side of the Yorkists. Edward issued orders to give no 
quarter (Habington, p. 432). The routed army was pursued to 
Tadcaster with great bloodshed and confusion, and about thirty-six 
thousand men are computed to have fallen in the battle and pursuit 
among these were the Earl of Westmorelaifd, and his brother Sir John 
Nevill, the Earl of Northumberland, the lords Dacres and Welles, and 
Sir Andrew Trollop (Hall, fol 187; Habington, p 433). The Earl of 
Devonshire, who was now engaged in Henry's party, Was brought a pri- 
soner to Edward, and was soon after beheaded by martial law, at York. 
His head was fixed on a pole erected over a gate of that city, and the 
head of Duke Richard and that of the Earl of Salisbury, were taken down, 
and buried with their bodies. Henry and Margaret had remained at 
York dunngtlie action, but, learning the defeat of their army, and being 
sensible that no place in England could now afford them shelter, they 
fled with great preapitation into Scotland They were accompanied 
by the Duke of Exeter, who, though he had married Edward's sister, 
bad taken part with the Lancastnans, and by Henry, Duke of Somerset, 
who had commanded in the unfortunate battle of Towton, and son 
of that nobleman killed in the first battle of St. Albans. 

Notwithstanding the great animosity which prevailed between the 
kingdoms, Scotland had never exerted itself with vigour to take advan- 
tage, either of the wars which England earned on with Fiance, or of 
the civil commotions which arose between the contending families. 
James I , more laudably employed m civilizing his subjects, and taming 
them to the salutary yoke of law and justice, avoided all hostilities 
with foreign nations, and though he seemed interested to maintain a 

1 Holingshed, p 665 ; Grafton, p 656 , ttist. CroyL, cont , p. 533. 
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balance between France and England, he gave no further assistance to 
the former kingdom in its greatest distresses, than permitting and per- 
haps encouraging his subjects to enlist in the French service. After the 
murder of that excellent pnnce, the minoril^r of his son and successor, 
James IL, and the distractions incident to it, retained the Scots m the 
same state of neutrality, and the supenonty visibly acquired by 
France rendered it then unnecessary for her ally to interpose in her 
defence. But when the quarrel commenced between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, and became absolutely incurable but by the total 
extinction of one party, James, who had now r^sen to man^s estate, was 
tempted to seize the opportunity, and he endeavoured to recover those 
places which the English had formerly conquered from his ancestors. 
He laid siege to the castle of Roxburgh, in 1460, and had provided 
himself with a small train of artillery for that enterprise; but his 
cannon were so ill framed that one of them burst as he was firing it, 
and put an end to his life in the flower of his age. His son and 
successor, James III , was also a minor on his accession, the usual 
distractions ensued in the government ; the Queen Dowager, Anne of 
Gueldres, aspired to the regency ; the family of Douglas opposed her 
pietensions; and Queen Maigaret, when she fled into Scotland, found 
there a people little less divided by faction than those by whom she 
had been expelled. Though she pleaded the connections between the 
royal family of Scotland and the house of Lancaster, by the young 
king’s grandmother, a daughter of the Earl of Somerset, she could 
engage the Scottish council to go no farther than to express their good 
wishes m her favour; but, on her offer to deliver to them immediately 
the important fortress of Berwick, and to contract her son m marriage 
with a sister of King James, she found a better reception, and the 
Scots promised the assistance of their arms to reinstate her family 
upon the throne (Hall, fol 137; Habington, p. 434). But as the 
danger from that quarter seemed not very uigent to Edward, he did 
not pursue fhe fugitive king and queen into their retreat ; but returned 
to London, where a pailiament was summoned for settling the 
goveinment. 

On the meeting (Nov. 4) of this assembly, Edward found the good 
effects of his vigorous measure in assuming the crown, as well as of 
his victory at Towton, by which he had secured it; the parliament no 
longer hesitated between the two families, or pioposed any of those 
ambiguous decisions which could only serve to peipetuate and inflame 
the animosities of party. They recognised the title of Edward, by 
hereditary descent, through the family of Moi timer, and declared that 
he was king by right, fiom the death of his father, who had also the 
same lawful title ; and that he was m possession of the crown from the 
day that he assumed the government, tendered to him by the accla- 
mations of the people (Cotton, p. 670). They expressed their abhor- 
rence of the usurpation and intrusion of the house of Lancaster, 
particularly that of the Earl of Derby, otherwise called Henry IV., 
which they said had been attended with every kind of disorder, the 
minder of the sovereign and the oppression of the subject. They 
annulled every grant which had passed in those leigns, they reinstated 
the king m all the possessions which had belonged to the crown at the 
. 43 
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pfetended deposition of Richard IL; and though they confiimed 
judicial deeds, and the deciees of inferior courts, they reversed all 
attainders passed in any pretended parliament ; particularly the attain- 
der of the Earl of Cambridge, the king^s grandfather, as well as that of 
the ^s-fls of Salisbury and Gloucester, and of Lord Lumley, who had 
been forfeited for adhering to Richard IL^ 

Many of these votes were the result of the usual violence of pai ty ; 
the common sense of mankind in more peaceable times repealed 
them; and the statutes of the house of Lancaster, being the deeds of 
an estabhslmd govermnent, and enacted by princes long possessed of 
authority, have always been held as valid and obligatory. The parlia- 
tnent, however, m subverting such deep foundations, had still the 
pretence of replacing the government on its ancient and natural basis ; 
but m their subsequent measures they were more guided by revenge, 
^ at least by the views of convenience, than by the maxims of equity and 
'Justice. They passed an act of forfeiture and attainder i^amst Henry 
¥L^ and Queen Margaret, and their infant son Prince Edward ; the 
act was exended to the Dukes of Somerset and Exeter; to the 
Ear& of Northumberland, Devonshire, Pembioke, Wilts; to the Vis- 
count Beaumont; the Lords Roos, Nevill, Clifford, Welles, Dacre, Gray 
of Rugemont, Hungeiford; to Alexander Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, 
Edmond Montfort, John Heron, and ’many other persons of dis- 
tinction (Cotton, p 670, W. Wyreester, p 490) The parliament 
vested the estates of all these attainted peisons in the crown, though 
their sole crime was the adhering to a prince whom every individual of 
the parhament had long recognised, and -whom that veiy king himself, 
who was now seated on the thione, had acknowledged and obeyed as 
his lawful sovereign 

The necessity of suppoitmg the government established will moie 
fully justify some other acts of violence, though the method of conduct- 
ing them may still appear exceptionable John, Eail of Oxford, and 
lus son, Aubiey de Vere, were detected in a correspondence with 
^Margaiet, were tried by martial law before the constable, were con- 
demned and executed ^ Sir William Tyuel, Sir Thomas Tudenham, 
and John Montgomeiy, were comicted m the same arbitrary court, 
weie executed and their estates foifeited This introduction of maitial 
law into ci\ii government was a high stiam of prerogative, which, were 
it not for the violence of the times, would probably have appeared 
exceptionable to a nation so jealous of then liberties as the English 
weie now become ® It was impossible but such a great and sudden 
revolution must leave the roots of discontent and dissatisfaction in the 
subject, which would requiie great axt, or m lieu of it, great violence to 
extirpate them. The latter was more suitable to the genius of the 
nation in that uncultivated age. 

1 Cotton, p 673 , Stat at Large. 1 Edw IV , cap. i. 

a W,de Wyreester, p 492; Hall, fol 189, Grafton, p 63S, Fabian, fol axs , Fragm. ad 
finem T. Spruti 

s That we may judge how arbitrary a court that of the constable of England was, we may 
TCruse the patent granted to tue Earl of Rivers m this reign, as it is to be found m Spelman's 
Glossary, in verb Constahdarms , as also, more fully m Rymer, vol ^1 , p 581 Here is a 
clause of it * Et ultenus de ubenon gratia nostra eidem comiti de Rivers plenam potestatem. 
■damus ad cognoscendtim et procedendum, in omnibus et singulis causis et negotiis, de et 
super Cfinirae lessj majestatis seu super occasione csetensque causis, quibuscunque per pra> 
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But the new establishment still seemed precarious and uncertain, 
not only fiom the domestic discontents of the people, but from the 
efforts of foieign powers, Lewis, the eleventh of the name, had suc- 
ceeded to his father, Charles, in 1460; and was led, fiom the obvious 
motives of national interest, to feed the flames of civil discoid among 
such dangerous neighbours, by giving support to the weaker party. 
But the intriguing and politic genius of this prince was here checked 
by Itself ; having attempted to subdue the independent spirit of his own 
vassals, he had excited such an opposition at home as prevented him from, 
making all the advantage which the opportunity afforded of the dissen- 
sions among the English. He sent, however, a small body to Henryks 
assistance under Varenne, Seneschal of Nonnandy (Monstrelet, voL 
ill., p. 95), who landed in Northumbeilahd, and got possession of the 
castle of Alnwick • but as the indefatigable Margaret went in person 
to France, wheie she solicited larger supplies, and promised Lewis to 
deliver up Calais if her family should by his means be lestored to the 
throne of England, he was induced to send along with her a body of 
2000 men-at-aims, which enabled hei to take the field, and to make an 
inroad into England. Though remfoiced by a numerous tram of adven- 
turers from Scotland, and by many paitisans of the family of Lancaster, 
she received (April 25) a check at Hedgley Moor from Lord Montacute, 
or Montague, brother to the Earl of Warwick, and Warden of the 
East Marches between Scotland and' England Montague was so 
encouraged with this success, that, while a numerous reinforcement was 
on their march to join him by orders fiom Edward, he yet ventured, 
with his own troops alone, to attack (May 15) the Lancastrians at 
Hexham ; and he obtained a complete victoiy over them. The Duke ot 
Somerset, the Lords Roos and Hungerford, were taken m a pursuit, 
and immediately beheaded by martial law at Hexham. Summary 
justice was in like manner executed at Newcastle on Six Humphrey 
Nevil, and seveial other gentlemen. All those who wcie spared in the 
field suffeied on the scaffold, and the utter extermination of their 
adversaiies was now become the plain object of the Yoik party, a con- 
duct which leceived but too plausible an apology fiom the preceding 
practice of the Lancastrians 

The fate of the unfoitunate royal family, after this defeat, was 
singular. Maigaret, flying with her son into a forest, where she endea- 


* fatiim comitem de Rivers, ut constabulsxrium Anglise—quae m cuna constabulani Anghae ab 

* antique viz tempore dicti dommi Gulielmi conquestons, seu aliquo tempore citra tractan, 
■^audin, examinan, aut decidi consiicverant, aut jure debuerant, aut debent, causasque et 

* negotia praadicta cum omnibus et smguhs emergentibus, incidentibus et connexis, audiendum, 

* esiaimnandum, et fine debito termmandum, etiam summane et de piano, sme strepitu et 

* figura justitise, solafacti vciitate inspecta, ac etiam manu regia, si opportunum visunl fuent 

' eidem comiti ae River&, vices nostras, appellatione remota ’ The office of constable was per- 
petual m the monarchy , its jurisdiction was not limited to times of war, as appears from this 
patent, and as we learn from Spelman yet its authority was m direct contradiction to Magna 
Charta j and it is evident that no regular liberty could subsist with it It involved a full dic- 
tatorial power, continually subsisting in the state Ihe only check on the croivn, besides the 
want of fgree to support all its prerogatives, was, that the office of constable was commonly 
either hereditaiy or dm mg life, and the person invested with it was, for that reason, not so 
proper an insti ument of arbitrary power m the king Accordingly the office was suppressed by 
Henry VI U , the most aibitrai-y of all the English princes The practice, however, of exer- 
cising martial law, still subsisted , and was not abolished till the Petition of Right under 
Charles I This was the epoch of true liberty, confirmed by the restoration, and enlarged and 
fiecuied by the revolution. . ^ 
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votired to conceal herself, was beset, during the darkness of the night, 
by robbers, who, either ignorant or regaidless of her quality, despoiled 
her of her rings and jewels, and tieated her with the utmost indignity. 
The partition of this rich booty raised a quarrel among them, and while 
their attention was thus engaged, she took the opportunity of making 
'her escape with her son into the thickest of the forest, where she wan- 
dered for some time, overspent with hunger and fatigue, and sunk with 
terror and affliction. While in this wretched condition, she saw a robber » 
approach with his naked sword ; and finding that she had no means of 
escape, she suddenly embraced the resolution of trusting entirely for 
protection to his faith and generosity. She advanced towards him, 
and presenting to him the young pimce, called out to him, ‘ Here, my 
friend, I commit to your care the safety of your king’s son.’ The man, 
whose humanity and generous spirit had been obscuied, not entirely lost, 
by his vicious course of life, was struck with the singularity of the event, 
was charmed with the confidence reposed in him, and vowed not only to 
abstain from all injury against the pnncess, but to devote himself ehtirely 
to her service (Monstrelet, voL hi., p 96). By his means she dwelt 
some time concealed in the foiest, and was at last conducted to the 
sea-coast, whence she made her escape into Flanders. She passed 
thence into her father’s court, wheie she Incd several years in privacy 
and retirement Her husband was not so foitimate 01 so dexterous in 
finding the means of escape Some of his fi lends took him under 
their piotection, and convejed him into Lancashire, wheie heiemained 
concealed during a twelvemonth; but he was at last detected, dehveied 
up to Edwaid, and thrown into the Tower (Hall, fol. 191 ; Fragm. ad 
finem Spioti). The safety of his person was owing less to the gene- 
rosity of his enemies, than to the contempt which they had entertained 
of his courage and his understanding 
The impnsonment of Henry, the expulsion of Margaret, the execution 
and confiscation of all the most eminent Lancastrians, seemed to give 
■ secunty to Edward’s government, whose title by blood being now 
recognised by parliament, and umvei sally submitted to by the people, 
was no longer m danger of being impeached by any antagonist. In this 
prosperous situation, the king delivered himself up, without contiol, 
to those pleasures which his youth, his high foitune, and his natural 
temper mvited him to enjoy; and the caics of royalty were less 
attended to than the dissipation of amusement, or the allurements of 
passion The cruel and umelenting spirit of Edward, though mined 
to the ferocity of civil wais, was at the same tune extiemely devoted to 
the softer passions, which, without mitigating his severe temper, main- 
tained a great influence over him, and shared his attachment with the 
pursuits of ambition, and the thiist of military gloiy. During the pre- 
sent interval of peace, he lived m the most familiar and sociable 
manner with his subjects (Polyd. Verg, p. 513, Biondi), particularly 
with the Londoners, and the beauty of his person, as well as the 
gallantry of his address, which, even unassisted by his royal dignity, 
would have rendered him acceptable to the fair, facilitated all his 
applications for their favour. This easy and pleasuiable course of life 
augmented every day his popularity among all ranks of men ; he was 
thepecuhar favourite of the young and gay of both sexes. The dis- 
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position of the English, little addicted to jealousy, kept them from 
taking umbrage at these liberties ; and his indulgence m amusements, 
while It gratified his inclination, was thus become, without design, a 
means of supporting and securing his government. But as it is diffi- 
cult to confine the luling passion within strict rules of prudence, the 
amorous temper of Edward led him into a snare, which proved fatal to 
his repose, and to the stability of his throne. 

Jaqueline of Luxembourg, Duchess of Bedford, had after her 
husband^s death so far sacrificed her ambition to love, that she espoused 
in second marriage Sir Richard Woodville, a private gentleman, 
to whom she bore several children, and among the rest Elizabeth, 
who was remarkable for the grace and beauty of her person, as well as 
for other amiable accomplishments. This young lady had married 
Sir John Gray of Gioby, by whom she had children; and her husband 
being slam in the second battle of St Albans, fighting on the side 
of Lancaster, and his estate being for that reason confiscated, his 
widow letiicd to live with her father, at his seat of Grafton in 
Noithamptonshiie. The king came accidentally to the house after a 
hunting paity, in older to pay a visit to the Duchess of Bedford; and 
as the occasion seemed favourable for obtaining some grace from this 
gallant monarch, the young widow flung herself at his feet, and with 
many tears entreated him to take pity on her impoverished and dis- 
tressed children The sight of so much beauty m affliction strongly 
affected the amoious Edward; love stole insensibly into his heait 
under the guise of compassion, and her sorrow, so becoming a virtuous 
matron, made his esteem and legard quickly correspond to his affection. 
He raised her from the ground with assurances of favour, he found his 
passion increase eveiy moment by the conversation of the amiable 
object; and he was soon reduced in his turn to the posture and style of 
a supplicant at the feet of Elizabeth. But the lady, either averse 
to dishonouiable love fiom a sense of duty, or peiceiving that the 
impression which she had made was so deep as to give her hopes 
of obtaining the highest elevation, obstinately refused to gratify his 
passion ; and all the endearments, caresses, and importunities of the 
young lovable Edwaid, proved fruitless against her rigid and inflexible 
virtue. His passion, nntated by opposition, and increased by his 
veneration for such honourable sentiments, earned him at last beyond 
all bounds of leason, and he offered to share his throne, as well as his 
l^eart, with the woman whose beauty of person and dignity of character 
seemed so well to entitle her to both The marnage was (a.D. 1464) 
privately celebrated at Grafton (Hall, fol. 193 ; Fabian, fol. 216). 
The secret was carefully kept for some time ; no one suspected that so 
libertine a prince could sacrifice so much to a romantic passion ; and 
there were in particular strong reasons, which at that time rendered 
this step to the highest degree dangerous and imprudent. 

The king, desirous to secure his throne, as well by the prospect 
of issue, as by foreign alliances, had a little before determined to make 
application to some neighbouring princes ; and he had cast his eye on 
Bona of Savoy, sister of the Queen of France, who he hoped would by 
her marriage ensure him the fnendship of that power, which was alone 
both able and inclined to give support and assistance to his rival. To 
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rendef the negotiation more successful, the Earl of Waiwick had been 
dispatched to Pans where the pnncess then resided ; he had demanded 
Bona in marnage for the king, his proposals had been accepted, the 
treaty was fully concluded, and nothing remained but the ratification 
of the terms agreed on, and the bnngmg over the pnncess to England.* 
But when the secret of Edward's marriage broke out, the haughty eail 
<^ming himself affronted, both by being employed in this fruitless 
n^otiation, and by being kept a stranger to the king's intentions, 
who had owed everything to his friendship, immediately returned 
to England inflamed with rage and indignation. The influence of 
passion over so young a man as Edward might have served as an 
excuse for Ms imprudent conduct, had he deigned to acknowledge his 
error, or had pleaded his wealmess as. an apology; but Ms faulty 
shame or pride prevented him from so much as mentioning the matter 
to Warwick, and that nobleman was allowed to depart the court, full of 
the ill humour and discontent which he brought to it. 

Eveiy incident now tended to widen the breach between the king 
and this powerful subject^ The queen, who lost not her influence by 
marriage, was equally solicitous to draw every grace and favour to her 
own friends and kindred, and to exclude those of the earl, whom she 
xegardea as her mortal enemy. Her father was cieated Eail of 
Rivers: he was made tieasurer m the room of Loid Mountjoy (W. 
Wyrcester, p 506). He was invested in the office of constable for 
life; pd his son leceived the suivivance of that high dignity (Rymer, 
vol. xi , p. 581). The same young nobleman was maiiied to the only 
daughter of Loid Scales, enjoyed the gieat estate of that family, and 
had the title of Scales confened upon him. Cathenne, the queen's 
sister, was married to the young Duke of Buckingham, who was a 
ward of the crown (W, Wyrcest.,p 505) ; Maiy, another of her sisteis, 
espoused William Herbert, created Earl of Huntingdon; Ann, a third 
sister, was given in marriage to the son and heir of Gray, Lord 
Ruthyn, created Eaii of Kent (Ibid., p. 506). The daughter and heir 
of the Duke of Exeter, who was also the king's niece, was contracted 
tp Sir Thomas Gray, one of the queen's sons by her foimer husband ; 
and as^ Lord Montague was treating of a marriage' between his son 
and this lady, the preference given to young Gray was deemed an 
injury and affront to the whole family of Nevill 

The Earl of Warwick could not suffer with patience the least dimi- 
nution of that credit which he had long enjoyed, and which he 
thought he had merited by such important services. Though he had 
received so many grants from the crown, that the revenue aiising 
from them amounted, beside his patrimonial estate, to 80,000 crowns 
a year, accoiding to the computation of Philip de Comines (liv. lii.,. 
chap.. 4), his ambitious spirit was still dissatisfied, so long as he saw 
oMers surpass him in authonty and influence with the king (Polyd. 
Verg., p. 514). Edward also, jealous of that power which had sup- 
ported him, and which he himself had contributed still higher to exalt, 
was well pleased to laise up rivals in credit to the Eail of Warwick, 
and he justified by this pohtiqal view his extreme paitiality to the 

£01,193: Habmgton,p 437* HoUngshed, p, 667; Grafton, p 66 $, Polyd. 
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queen’s kindred. But the nobility of England, envying the sudden 
giowth of the WoodviUes (Hist. Croyl. cont., p. 539), were more in- 
clined to take part with Wai wick’s discontent, to whose grandeur they 
were already accustomed, and who had reconciled them to his supe- 
1 lonty by his gracious and popular manners. And as Edward obtained 
(A.D 1466) from parliament a general resumption of all grants which 
he had made since his accession, and wluch had extremely im- 
povenshed the ciown (W. Wyreester, p 508), this act, though it passed 
with some exceptions, particularly one in favour of the Earl of 
Warwick, gave a general alarm to the nobihty, and disgusted m^y, 
even zealous partisans of the family of York. 

But the most considerable associate that Warwick acquired to his 
party, was George, Duke of Clarence, the king’s second brother. This 
pi nice deemed himself no less injured than the other grandees, by the 
uncontrolled influence of the queen and her relations , and as his for- 
tunes were still left on a piecaiious footing, while theirs were fully 
established, this neglect, joined to his unquiet and restless spirit, 
inclined him to, give countenance to all the malcontents (Grafton, p. 
673) The favouiable opportunity of gaming him was espied by the 
Earl of Warwick, who offered him in mamage his elder daughter, and 
co-heir of his immense foitunes, a settlement which, as it was superior 
to any that the king himself could confer upon him, immediately 
attacjred him to the party of the earL^ ,Thus an extensive and dan- 
geious combination was insensibly fonned agamst Edward and his 
ministry. Though the immediate object of the malcontents was not 
to overturn the throne, it was difficult to foresee the extremities to 
which they might be earned; and as opposition to government was 
usually in those ages piosecuted by foice of arms, civil convulsions 
and disorders were likely to be soon the result of these intrigues 
and confederacies. 

While this cloud was gathenng at home, Edward earned his views 
abioad, and endeavouied to secure himself against his factious nobility 
by entering into foreign alliances. The dark and dangerous ambition 
of Lewis XL the moie it was known, the gi eater alarm it excited 
among his neighbours and vassals ; and as it was supported by great 
abilities, and unrestiained by any pimciple of faith or humanity, they 
found no security to themselves but by a jealous combination agamst 
him, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, was now dead; his nch and exten- 
sive dominions were devolved to Charles, his only son, whose martial 
disposition acquired him the surname of ‘ Bold,’ and whose ambition, 
more outrageous than that of Lewis, but seconded by less power and 
policy, was regarded with a more favourable eye by the other poten- 
tates of Eqrope. The opposition of interests, and still more, a natural 
antipathy of charactei, pioduced a declared animosity between these 
bad piinces; and Edward was thus secuie of the sincere attachment 
of either of them, for whom he should choose to declare himself. The 
Duke of Burgundy, being descended by his mother, a daughter of 
Poitugal, from John of Gaunt, was naturally inclined to favour the 
house of Lancaster (Comines, liv 111., chap 4, 6) ; but this considera- 

1 W, Wyreester, p 5x1 , Hall, fol. 200 , Habington, p 439 ; HolmgsKed, p. 671 , Polyd. 
Veig , p. SIS* 
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tion was easily overbalanced by political motives, and Charles, per- 
ceiving the interests of that house to be extiemely decayed in England, 
sent over his natural brother, commonly called the Bastard of Bur- 
gundy, to carry in his name proposals of marriage to Margaret, the 
king^s sister. The alliance of Burgundy was more popular among the 
English than that of France; the commercial interests of the two 
nations invited the pnnces to a close union ; their common jealousy 
of Lewis was a natural cement between them , and Edward, pleased 
with strengthening himself by so potent a confederate, soon (4 D, 1468) 
concluded the alliance, and bestowed his sister upon Charles (Hall, 
* fol. 196, 197). A league, which Edward at the same time concluded 
with the Duke of Brittany, seemed both to increase his security, and 
to open to him the prospect of nvalling his predecessors in those 
foreign conquests, whith, however short-lived and unprofitable, had 
rendered their reigns so popular and illustnous (W. Wyrcester, p. 5 ; 
FaxL Hist., voL il, p. 332) . 

whatever ambitious schemes the king might have built on these 
alliances,* they were soon frustrated by intestine commotions, which 
engrossed all his attention. These disoiders probably arose not im- 
mediately from the intrigues of the Earl of Wai wick, but fiom accident, 
aided by the turbulent spint of the age, by the general humour of 
discontent w^hich that popular nobleman had instilled into the nation, 
and perhaps by some remains of attachment to the house of Lancas- 
ter. The hospital of St. Leonardos, near York, had received from an 
ancient grant of King Athelstane a right of levying a thrave of corn 
upon every ploughland in the county; and as these charitable estab- 
lishments are liable to abuse, the country people complained, that the 
revenue of the hospital was no longer expended for the relief of the 
poor, but was secreted by the managers, and employed to then private 
purposes. After long repining at the contiibution, they refused pay- 
ment: ecclesiastical and civil censuies were issued against them ; their 
goods were distrained, and their persons thrown into jail; till, as their 
ai humour daily increased, they (A d. 1469) rose in arms ; fell upon the 
officers of the hospital, whom they put to the sword; and proceeded 
in a body, fifteen thousand strong, to the gates of York. Lord Moii- 
tague, who commanded in those parts, opposed himself to their pro- 
gress; and having been so foitunate in a skirmish as to seize Robert 
Hulderne their leader, he ordered him immediately to be led to execu- 
tion, according to the practice of the times The rebels, however, still 
continued in arms ; and being soon headed by men of greater dis- 
^nction, Sir Henry Nevill, son of Lord Latimer, and Sir John Coniers, 
they advanced southwards, and began to appear formidable to govern- 
ment. Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who had received that title on the 
forfeiture of Jasper Tudor, was ordered by Edward to march against 
.them at the head of a body of Welshmen, and he was joined by five 
thousand archers under the command of Stafford, Earl of Devonshire, 
who had succeeded m that title to the family of Courtney, which had 
mso been attainted. But a trivial difference about quarters having 
begotten an animosity betw^een these tw^o noblemen, the Earl of 
Devonshire retired with his archers, and left Pembroke alone to 
encouhter the rebels. The two armies approached each other near 
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Banbury ; and Pembroke, having prevailed in a skirmish, and having 
taken Sir Henry Nevill prisoner, ordered him immediately to be put to 
death, without any form of process. This execution enraged, without 
terrifying the rebels, they (July 26) attacked the Welsh army, routed 
them, put them to the sword without mercy; and having seized 
Pembroke, they took immediate revenge upon him for the death of 
their leader. The king, imputing this misfortune to the Earl of 
Devonshire, who had deserted Pembroke, ordered him to be executed 
in a like summary manner. But these speedy executions, or rather 
open murders, did not stop there , the northern rebels, sending a party 
to Grafton, seized the Earl of Rivers and his son John, men who had 
become obnoxious by their near relation to the king, ar i bis partiality 
towards them ; and they were immediately executed by orders from 
Sir John Comers (Fabian, fol. 217). 

Theie is no pait of English history since the conquest so obscure, 
so uncertain, so little authentic or consistent, as that of the wars be- 
tween the two roses; histonans differ about many material circum- 
stances , some events of the utmost consequence, m which they almost 
all agiee, are inci edible and contradicted by records,^ and it is re- 
maikable, that this profound darkness falls upon us just on the eve of 
the restoration of letters, and when the art of printing was already 
known in Europe. All we can distinguish with certainty, through the 
deep cloud which covers that period, is a scene of horror and blood- 
shed, savage manners, arbitrary executions, and treacherous, dis- 
honourable conduct in all paities. There is no possibility, for instance, 
of accounting for the views and intentions of the Eail of Warwick at 
this time. It is agieed, that he resided, together with his son-in-law, 
the Duke of Clarence, m his government of Calais, during the com- 
mencement of this rebellion; and that his brother Montague acted 
with vigour against the northern rebels. We may thence presume, 
that the insuriection had not proceeded from the secret counsels and 
instigation of Warwick , though the murder, committed by the rebels, 
on the Earl of Riveis, his capital enemy, forms, on the other hand, a 
violent presumption against him. He and Clarence came over to 

1 We shall give an instance Almost all the historians, even Comines, and the continuator 
of the AnnaU of Croyland, assert that Edward was, about this time, taken prisoner by Clarence 
and Warwick, and was committed to the custody of the Archbishop of York, brother to the earl, 
but being allowed to take the diversion of hunting by this prelate, he made his escape, and 
afterwards chased the rebels out of the kingdom But that all the story is false, appears from 
Bymer, where we hnd, that the king, throughout all this period, continually exercised his 
authority, and never was interrupted in his government. On the 7th of Mar 1470, he gives 
a commission of assay to Clarence, whom he then imagined a good subject , and on the 23rd 
of the same month we find him issuing an order for apprehending him Besides, m the king*« 
manifesto against the duke and earl (Claus 10 , Edward iv , m 7, 8), where he enumerates all 
their treasons, he mentions no such fact , he does not so much as accuse them of exciting 
young Welles*s rebellion He only says, that they exhorted him to continue in his rebellion 
We may judge how smaller facts will be misrepresented by histonans, who can in the most 
material transactions mistake so grossly There may even some doubt arise with regard to 
the proposal of marnage made to Bona of Savoy , though almost all the historians concur in it, 
and the fact be very likely m itself For there are no traces in Rymer of any such embassy of 
Warwick’s to France. The cbef certainty in this and the preceding reign arises either from 
public records, or from the notice taken of certain passages by the French histonans On 
the contrary, for some centuries after the conquest, the French history is not complete without 
the assistance of English authors We may conjecture, that the reason of the scarcity of his- 
torians during this period was the destruction of the convents which ensued so soon after 
Copies of the more recent histonans not being yet sufficiently dispersed, these histones have 
perished. ^ 
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England, offered their service to Edward, were received without any 
suspicion, were entrusted by him in the highest commands (Rynier, 
vol xn, pp* 647, 649, 650), and still persevered in their fidelity. Soon 
after, we find the rebels quieted and dispersed by a general pardon 
granted by Edward fiom the advice of the Earl of Wax wick; but why 
so courageous a prince, if secure of Warwick’s fidelity, should have 
granted a general pardon to men who had been guilty of such violent 
and personal outrages against him, is not intelligible ; nor why that 
nobleman, if unfaithful, should have endeavoured to appease a rebellion, 
of which he was able to make such advantages But it appears that, 
after this insurrection, theie was an interval of peace, during which the 
king loaded the family of Nevill with honours and favours of the 
highest nature ; he made Lord Montague a marquess, by the same 
name ; he cieated his son, George, Duke of Bedford (Cotton, p. 702), 
He publicly declared his intention of marrying that young nobleman 
to his eldest daughter, Elizabeth, who, as he had yet no sons, was pre- 
sumptive heir of the ciown, yet we find, that soon after being invited 
to a feast, by the Archbishop of York, a youngei bi other of Warwick 
and Montague, he cntei tamed a sudden suspicion that they intended 
to seize his peison or to muider him; and he abuiptly left the enter- 
tainment (Fragm. Ed. IV. ad fin. Sproti). 

Soon after, there (a,d. 1470) bioke out another lebellion, which is as 
unaccountable as all the pieceding events, chiefly because no sufficient 
icason IS assigned foi it, and because, so far as appears, the family of 
Nevill had no hand in exciting and fomenting it. It aiose m Lincoln- 
shire, and was headed by Sii Robert Welles, son to the loid of that 
name. The army of the lebcls amounted to 30,000 men; but Lord 
WelJes himself, fai fiom giving countenance to them, ficcl into a 
sanctuary, in order to secuie his person against the king’s anger or 
suspicions. He was alluied from this rctieat by a promise of safety; 
and was soon after, notwithstanding this assurance, beheaded, along 
with Sir Thomas Dymoke, by orders fiom Edwaid.^ The king fought 
(March 13) a battle with the rebels, defeated them, took Sir Robert 
Welles and Sir Thomas Launde prisoners, and ordered them imme- 
diately to be beheaded 

Edward, duiing these tiansactions, had entcitained so little jealousy 
of the Earl of Warwick or Duke of Claicnce, that he sent them with 
commissions of array to levy forces against the lebels (Rymci, vol. xi , 
p. 652), But these malcontents, as soon as they left the court, raised 
'll oops in their own name, issued declarations against the government, 
and complained of guevances, oppiessions, and bad ministeis. The 
unexpected defeat of Welles disconceitcd all their measures; and they 
retired northwards into Lancashire, where they expected to be joined 
by Lord Stanley, who had married the Earl of Warwick’s sister. But 
as that nobleman refused all concuiience with them, and as Lord 
Montague also lemamed quiet m Yorkshire, they weie obliged to 
disband their army, and to fly into Devonshiie, wheie they embarked 
and m^de sail towaids Calais ® 

^ Hall, fol* S04 ; Fabian, fol 21S , Habmgton, p. 442; HoUncfsbed, p 674 

® Thip kinpr offered by proclamation a reward of looof , or 100/ a year in land* to any that 
would seize them Whence we may learn that land was at that time sold for about ten years* 
purchase. Kynier, vol, xi , p, 654, 
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The deputy governor, whom Warwick had left at Calais, was one 
Vaucler, a Gascon, who seeing the eail return m this miserable condi- 
tion, refused him admittance ; and would not so much as permit the 
Duchess of Clarence to land ; though, a few days before, she had been 
delivered on shipboard of a son, and was at that time extremely dis- 
ordered by sickness. With difficulty, he would allow a few flagons of 
wme to be earned to the ship for the use of the ladies ; but as he was 
a man of sagaaty, and well acquainted with the revolutions to which 
England was subject, he secretly apologised to Warwick for this ap- 
pearance of infidelity, and represented it as proceeding entirely from 
zeal for his service. He said, that the fortress was ill supplied with 
provisions ; that he could not depend on the attachmentof the garrison; 
that the inhabitants, who lived by the English commerce, would 
certainly declare for the established government ; that the place was 
at present unable to lesist the power of England on the one hand, and 
that of the Duke of Buigundy on the other, and that, by seeming to 
declare for Edward, he would acquire the confidence of that prince, 
and still keep it in his power, when it should become safe and prudent, 
to restore Calais to its ancient master (Commes, liv. in., cap. 4, Hall, 
fol. 205). It is uncertain, whether Warwick was satisfied with this 
apology, or suspected a double infidelity in Vaucler; but he feigned to 
be entirely convinced by him; and having seized some Flemish 
vessels which he found lying off Calais, he immediately made sail 
towards France 

The King of France, uneasy at the close conjunction between 
Edward and the Duke of Burgundy, received with the greatest demon- 
strations of regard the unfoitunate Warwick (Potyd, Verg., p. 519), 
with whom he had foimerly maintained a secret correspondence, and 
whom he hoped still to make his instrument, in overturning the govern- 
ment of England, and le-establishmg the house of Lancaster. No* 
animosity was ever greater than that which had long prevailed between 
that house and the Earl of Warwick His father had been executed 
by orders from Margaiet; he himself had twice reduced Henry to 
captivity, had banished the queen, had put to death all their most 
zealous partisans either in the field or on the scaffold, and had occa- 
sioned innumeiable ills to that unhappy family. For this reason, 
believing that such invcteiate rancour could never admit of any cordial 
reconciliation, he had not mentioned Henry’s name, when he took 
arms against Edwaid; and he rather endeavoured to prevail by means 
of his own adherents, than revive a party which he sincerely hated. 
But his piesent distresses and the entreaties of Lewis made him 
hearken to terms of accommodatio-n ; and Margaret being sent for 
from Angers, where she then resided, an agreement was from common 
interest soon concluded between them. It -was stipulated, that War- 
wick should espouse the cause of Henry, and endeavour to restore 
him to libeity, and to re-establish him on the throne; that the 
administration of the government, during the minority of young 
Edward, Henry’s son, should be entrusted conjointly to the Earl of 
Warwiclc and the Duke of Clarence; that Pnnee Edward should 
marry the Lady Anne, second daughter of that nobleman ; and that 
the crown, in case of the failure of male issue in that prince, should 
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descend to the Duke of Clarence, to the entire exclusion of King 
Edward and his posterity. Never was confederacy, on all sides, less 
natural or more evidently the work of necessity; but Warwick hoped 
that all former passions of the Lancastrians might be lost m present 
political views , and that at worst, the independent power of his family, 
and the affections of the people, would suffice to give him security, and 
enable him to exact the full performance of all the conditions agreed 
on. The marriage of Pimce Edward with the Lady Anne was imme- 
diately celebrated in France. 

Edward foresaw, that it would be easy to dissolve an alliance, com- 
posed of such discoidant paits. For this purpose, he sent over a lady 
of great sagacity and addiess,who belonged to the train of the Duchess 
of Clarence, and who, under colour ot attending her mistress, was 
empowered to negotiate with the duke, and to renew the connections 
of that prince with his own family.^ She represented to Clarence, 
that he had unwarily, to his own rum, become the instrument of 
WarwicVs vengeance, and had thrown himself entirely m the power 
of his most invetciate enemies, that the moital injuries which the one 
royal family had suffered from the other were now past all forgiveness, 
and no imaginary union of interests could evei suffice to obhteiate 
them; that even if the leadeis weie willing to foigct past offences, the 
animosity of then adherents would pi event a sinceie coalition of parties, 
and would, in spite of all temporal y and vcibal agreements, pieserve 
an eteinal opposition of mcasuies between them, and that a prince, 

‘ who deseited his own kmdied, and joined the muideicis of his fathei, 
left himself single, without fiiends, without protection, and would not, 
when misfortunes inevitably fell upon him, be so much as entitled to 
any pity or icgard fiom the rest of mankind. Claiencc was only one 
and twenty years of age, and seems to have possessed but a slender 
capacity , yet could he easily see the force of these reasons ; and upon 
the promise of forgiveness from his bi other, he sccictly engaged, on a 
favourable oppoitunity, to desert the Eail of Waiwick, and abandon 
the Lancastiian party. 

During this negotiation, Warwick was secietly c.airying on a coirc- 
spondence of the same natiue with his brothei, the Maic^uis of Mon- 
tague, who was entiicly u listed by Edvvaid ; and like motives produced 
a like resolution m that nobleman. The maiquis also, that he might 
lender the projected blow the more deadly and incurable, resolved, on 
his side, to watch a favourable opportunity for committing his perfidy, 
and still to maintain the appeal ance of being a zealous adherent to 
the house of Yoik. 

After these mutual snaies were thus caiefully laid, the decision of 
the quarrel advanced apace. Lewis prepaied a fleet to escort the Earl 
of Warwick, and granted him a supply of men and money (Comines, 
liv. ill., chap. 4 , Hall, fol. 207). The Duke of Burgundy, on the other 
hand, enraged at that nobleman for his seizure of the Flemish vessels 
before Calais, a nd anxious to support the reigning family in England 
with whom bis own interests were now connected, fitted out a larger 
fleet, with which he guaided the channel; and he incessantly warned 
his brother-in-law of the imminent penis to which he was exposed. 

Comines, vol, xii , chap $ , Hall, fol. 207 ; Holingshedi p. 675. 
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But Edward, though always brave and often active, had little foresight 
or penetration. He was not sensible of his danger, he made no suit- 
able preparations against the Earl of Warwick (Grafton, p. 687). He 
even said, that the duke might spaie himself the tiouble of guarding 
the seas, and that he wished for nothing more than to see Warwick set 
foot on English ground (Comines, liv. 111., chap 5 , Hall, fol. 208). A 
vain confidence in his own prowess, joined to the immoderate love of 
pleasure, had made him incapable of all sound reason and reflection 

The event soon happened of which Edward seemed so desirous. A ' 
storm dispel sed the Flemish navy, and left the sea open to Warwick 
(Comines, liv. lu., chap. 5), that nobleman seized the opportunity, and 
(Sept) setting sail, quickly landed at Dartmouth, with the Duke of 
Clarence, the Fails of Oxford and Pembroke, and a small body of 
troops ; while the king was m the north, engaged m suppressing an 
insurrection which had been raised by Lord Fitzhugh, brother-in-law 
to Warwick. The scene, which ensues, resembles more the fiction of 
a poem or romance than an event in tiue history. The prodigious 
popularity of Warwick (Hall, fol 205), the zeal of the Lancastrian 
party, the spiiit of discontent with which many were infected, and the 
general instability of the English nation, occasioned by the late frequent 
revolutions, diew such multitudes to his standard, that, in a very few 
days, his army amounted to sixty thousand men, and was continually 
increasing. Edwaid hastened southwards to encounter him, and the 
two armies approached each other near Nottingham, where a decisive 
action was every hour expected. The rapidity of Warwick’s progress 
had incapacitated the Duke of Clarence from executing /i:s plan of 
treachery ; and the Marquis of Montague had here the opportunity of 
striking the fiist blow. He communicated the design to his adheients, 
who promised him their concurrence ; they took to arms m the night- 
time, and hastened with loud acclamations to Edward’s quarters, the 
king was alarmed at the noise, and starting from bed, heaid the cry of 
war usually employed by the Lancastrian party Loid Hastings, his 
chambei'lain, informed him of the danger, and uiged him to make his 
escape by speedy flight fiom an aimy where he had so many concealed 
enemies, and where few seemed zealously attached to his service. He 
had just time to get on horseback, and to huny with a small retinue to 
Lynn m Noifolk, w'here he luckily found some ships ready, on board 
of which he instantly embarked (Comines, hv. 111 , chap. 5 ,* Hall, fol. 
208). And after this manner the Earl of Warwick, in no longer space 
than eleven days after his first landing, was left entire master ot the 
kingdom. 

But Edward’s danger did not end with his embarkation. The Easter- 
lings or Hanse- Towns were then at war both with France and England; 
and some ships of these people, hovering on the English coast, espied 
the king’s vessels, and gave chase to them ; nor was it without extreme 
difficulty that he made his escape into the port of Alcmaer in Holland. 
He had fled from England with such precipitation, that he had carried 
nothing gf value along with him ; and the only reward which he could 
bestow on the captain of the vessel that brought him over was a robe 
lined with sables ; promising him an ample recompence, if fortune 
should ever become more piopitious to him (Coinines, hv. lu , chap 5). 
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It is not likely, that Edward could be very fond of presenting him- 
self m this lamentable plight before the Duke of Burgundy ; and that 
having so suddenly, after his mighty vaunts, lost all footing in his own 
kingdom, he could be insensible to the ndicule which must attend him 
in the eyes of that prince. The duke, on his part, was no less em- 
barrassed how he should receive the dethroned monarch. As he had 
ever borne a greater affection to the house of Lancaster than to that of 
York, nothing but political views had engaged him to contract an alli- 
ance with the latter; and he foresaw, that probably the revolution in 
England would now turn this alliance against him, and render the 
reignmg family his implacable and jealous enemy For this reason, 
when the first rumour of that event reached him, attended with the cir- 
cumstance of Edwaid^s death, he seemed rather pleased with the 
catastrophe ; and it was no agreeable disappointment to find, that he 
must either undergo the bmden of supporting an exiled prince, or the 
dishonour of abandoning so near a relation. He began already to say 
that his connections were with the kingdom of England, not with the 
king ; and it was indiffcient to him whether the name of Edward, or 
that of Henry, were employed in the articles of treaty. These senti- 
ments were continually strengthened by the subsequent events. Vau- 
cler, the deputy govern oi of Calais, though he had been confirmed m 
his command by Edward, and had even leceued a pension from the 
Duke of Biugundy on account of his fidelity to the crown, no sooner 
saw his old master, Waiwick, reinstated in authority, than he de- 
clared foi him, and, with great demonstrations of zeal and attachment, 
put the whole gauison m his livery. And the intelligence, which the 
duke received every day from England, seemed to piomise an entuc 
and full settlement m the family of Lancaster. 

Immediately after Edward^s flight had left the kingdom at Warwiclds 
disposal, that nobleman hastened to London ; and taking Henry from 
his con6iement in the Tower, into which he himself had been the 
chief cause of throwing him, he pioclaimed him king with great solem- 
nity. A parliament was summoned in the name of that pimce to meet 
at Westminster; and as this assembly could pietend to no liberty, 
while surrounded by such enraged and insolent xnctors, governed by 
such an impetuous spuit as Warwick, their votes were entnely dictated 
by the ruling factiom The treaty with Maigaictwas here fully exe- 
cuted Henry was lecognised as lawful king, but hzs incapacity for 
government being avowed, the legency was enLiusted to Waiwick and 
Claience till the majoiity of Prince Edwaid, and m default of that 
prince's issue, Claience was declared successoi to the ciown. The 
usual business also of reversals went on without opposition. Eveiy 
statute made during the reign of Edwaid vas repealed; that prince 
was declaied to be a usurper, he and his adheients weie attainted; 
and m paiticular, Richaid, Duke of Gloucester, his younger brother. 
All the attaindeis of the Lancastrians, the Dukes of Someiset and 
Exeter, the Earls of Richmond, Pembioke, Oxfoid, and Ormond, were 
reversed; and eveiy one was restored who had lost either honours or 
fortune by Ins former adherence to the cause of Henry. 

The ruling paity weie more sparing in then executions than was 
usual after any i evolution dining those violent times. The only victim 
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of distinction was John Tibetot, Earl of Worcester. This accomplished 
person, boin m an age and nation where the nobihty valued themselves 
on ignorance as then puvilege, and left learning to monks and school- 
niasteis, for whom indeed the spuiious erudition that prevailed was 
best fitted, had been struck with the first rays of true science, which 
began to penetx'ate from the south, and had been zealous, by his exhort- 
ation and example, to propagate tlie love of letters among his un- 
polished countrymen. It is pretended that knowledge had not pro- 
duced on this nobleman himself the effect v/hich so naturally attends 
it, of humanizing the temper and softening the heait (Hall, fol 210; 
Stow, p. 422) ; and that he had enraged the Lancastnans against him, 
by the seventies which he exercised upon them during the prevalence 
of his own paity. He endeavoured to conceal himself after the flight 
of Edwaid, but was caught on the top of a tree in the forest of Wey- 
badge, was conducted to London, tried before the Earl of Oxford, 
condemned and executed. All the other consideiable Yorkists either 
ficd beyond sea or took shelter in sanctuaries, wheie the ecclesiastical 
pnvilcgcs affoidcd them piotection. In London alone, it is computed, 
that no less than 2000 peisons saved themselves in this manner 
(Comines, liv. m., chap. 7), and, among the lest, Edward^s queen, who 
was there deliveied of a son, called by his fathers name.^ 

Queen Margaict, the other nval queen, had not yet appeared in 
England ; but on receiving intelligence of Warwick's success, was pre- 
paring with Prince Edwaid for her journey. All the banished Lan- 
castrians flocked to her; and, among the lest, the Duke of Somerset, 
son of the duke beheaded after the battle of Hexham. This nobleman 
who had long been legaidcd as the head of the party, had fled into the 
Low Countries on the discomfiture of his fuends ; and as he concealed 
his name and quality, he had there languished in extreme indigence. 
Philip de Comines tells us (liv* iiu, chap. 4) that he himself saw him, 
as well as the Duke of Exeter, m a condition no better than that of a 
common beggar ; till, being discovered by Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 
they had small pensions allotted them, and were living in silence and 
obscurity, when the success of their party called them fiom theirii^treat. 
But both Someiset and Margaret weie detained by contrary winds 
from reaching England (Grafton, p. 692; Polyd. Verg, p. 522), till a 
new revolution m that kingdom, no less sudden and surprising than 
the foimer, thxew them into greater miseiy than that from which they 
had just emeiged. 

Though the Duke of Burgundy, by neglecting Edwaid, and paying 
court to the established goveinment, had endeavouied to conciliate the 
friendship of the Lancastnans, he found that he had not succeeded to 
his wish, and the connections between the King of France and the 
Earl of Warwick still held him in great anxiety (Hall, fol 205) This 
nobleman, too hastily legardmg Charles as a determined enemy, had 
sent over to Calais a body of 4000 men, who made inroads into the 
Low Countnes (Comines, liv. iiL, chap. 6); and the Duke of Burgundy 
saw himself m danger of being ovei whelmed by the united anns of 
England and of Fiance. He lesolved therefore to grant some assist- 
ance to his brother- m-law; but in such a covert manner, as should give 
1 Hall, foi a 10, Stow, p. 423 » Holin;?shed| p. 677, Grafton, p. $90. 
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the least offence possible to the English goveinmetit He equipped 
four large vessels^ m the name of some piivate mex chants, at Tervecr, 
in Zealand ; and causing fourteen ships to be secretly hired from the 
Easterlings, he delivered this small squadron to Edward, who, receiv- 
ing also a sum of money from the duke, immediately set sail for 
England. No sooner was Charles informed of his departure, than he 
issued a proclamation inhibiting all his subjects from giving him coun- 
tenance or assistance (Commes, hv, in., chap. 6)j an artifice which 
could not deceive the Earl of Warwick, but whiclx might serve as a 
decent pretence, if that nobleman were so disposed, for maintaining 
friendship with the Duke of Burgundy. 

Edward, impatient to take revenge on his enemies, and to recover 
his lost authority, made an attempt to land with his forces, which ex- 
ceeded not 2000 men, on the coast of Norfolk ; but being there repulsed, 
he sailed northwards, and (a.d. 147T, March 25) disembarked at 
Ravenspur, in Yorkshire. Finding that the new magistrates, who had 
been appointed by the Earl of Warwick, kept the people every wheie 
from joining him, he pictendcd, and even made oath, that he came not 
to challenge the crown, but only the inheritance of the house of York, 
which of right belonged to him ; and that he did not intend to disturb 
the peace of the kingdom His partisans every moment flocked to his 
standard. He was admitted into the city of Yoik, and he was soon in 
such a situation as gave him hopes of succeeding 111 all his claims and 
pretensions. The Marquis of Montague commanded in the northern 
counties, but fiom some mysteiious reasons, which, as well as many 
other important transactions m that age, no historian has cleared up, 
he totally neglected the beginnings of an msuncction, which he ought 
to have esteemed so formidable, Warwick assembled an army at 
Leicester, with an intention of meeting and of giving battle to the 
enemy j but Edward, by taking another load, passed him unmolested, 
and presented himself before the gates of London. Had he here been 
lefused admittance, he was totally undone; but there were many 
reasons which inclined the citizens to favour him. His numcious 
friends, issuing from their sanctuaries, were active in his cause ; many 
rich merchants, who bad foimeily lent him money, saw no other 
chance for their payment but his lestoration ; the city dames, who had 
been liberal of their favouis to him, and who still letamcd an affection 
for this young and gallant piince, swayed theii husbands and fnends in 
his favour (Comines, *liv. iii , chap. 7), and above all,the Aichbishopof 
Yoik, Warwick^s bi other, to whom the caie of the city was committed, 
had secietly, from unknown reasons, cnteicd into a coiiespondcnce 
With them, and he facilitated Edward^s admission (Apiil it) into 
London. The most likely cause which can be assigned for those mul- 
tiplied mficlelitics, even m the family of Nevill itself, is the spirit of 
faction, which, when it becomes inveterate, it is veiy ditficult for any 
man entiiely to shake off. The persons, who had long distinguished them- 
selves in the York party, were unable to act with zeal and cordiality for 
the support of the Lancastnans; and they wcie inclined, by any pros- 
pect of favour 01 accommodation offeied them by Edwaid, to leturn 
to their ancient connections. However this may be, Edward^s entrance 
into London made him master not only of that rich and powerful city. 
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but also of the person of Henry, who, destined to he the sport of fortune, 
thus fell again into the hands of its enemies (Grafton, p. 702). 

It appears not that Warwick during his short administration, which 
had continued only six months, had been guilty of any unpopular act, 
or had anywise descived to lose that general favour with which he had 
so lately overwhelmed Edward. But this pnnee, who was formerly on 
the defensive, was now the aggressor; and having overcome the difficul- 
ties which always attend the beginnings of an insurrection, possessed 
many advantages above his enemy ; his partisans were actuated by 
that zeal and courage which the notion of an attack inspires, his 
opponents were intimidated for a like reason, every one who had been 
disapjiointed in the hopes w'hich he had entertained from Warwick^s 
elevation, either became a cool friend or an open enemy to that 
nobleman, and each malcontent from ivhatever cause, proved an 
accession to Edward’s aimy. The king, therefore, found himself in a 
condition to face the Eail of Warwick, who being reinforced by his 
son-m-law, the Duke of Claience, and his bi other the Marquis of 
Montague, took post at Barnet, in the neighbourhood of London. 
The anival of Queen Margaret was everv day expected, who would 
have drawn together all the genuine Lancastrians, and have brought a 
great accession to Warwick’s forces; but this very consideration 
proved a motive to the eail rather to hurry on a decisive action, than 
to share the victory with iivals and ancient enemies, who he foresaw 
would in case of success, claim the chief merit in the enterprise 
(Comines, liv.^ 111., chap. 7) But while his jealousy was all directed 
towards that side, he ovei looked the dangerous infidelity of friends who 
lay the nearest to his bosom His brother Montague, who had lately 
temporised, seems now to have remained sincerely attached to the 
interests of his family ; but his son-m-law, though bound to him by 
every tie of honour and gratitude, though he shared the power of the 
x'cgency, though he had been invested by Warwick in all the honours 
and patrimony of the house of York, resolved to fulfil the secret 
engagements which he had formerly taken with his b' other, and to 
support the inteiests of his own family; he deserted to the king in the 
night time, and carried over a body of 12,000 men along with him. 
Waiwick was now too far advanced to retreat, and as he rejected with 
disdain all teims of peace ofifeied him by Edwaid and Clarence, he 
was obliged to hazard a general engagement The battle was fought 
(A.D. 1471, April 14) with obstinacy on both sides , the two armies, in im- 
itation of their leadeis, displayed uncommon valour , and the victory re- 
mained long undecided between them. But an accident threw the balance 
to the side of the Yoikists. Edward’s cognisance was a sun, that of 
Warwick a star with rays ; and the mistiness of the morning rendering 
it difficult to distinguish them, the Earl of Oxford, who fought on the 
side of the Lancastrians, was by mistake attacked by his friends and 
chased off the field of battle (Habington, p. 449). Warwick, contrary 
to his more usual practice, engaged that day on foot, resolving to show 
his army that he meant to share every fortune with them, and he was 
slam m the thickest of the engagement (Commes, liv in., chap. 7) , his 
brother underwent the same fate; and as Edward had issued orders 

1 Grafton, p 700 , Commes, liv m , chap. 7 , Leland’s Collect , vol u , p SoS 
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iw5t to give any quai-tei, a gieat and un distinguished slaughter %as 
made in the puisuit (Hall, foL 218). There fell about 1500 on the side 
of the victors, 

The same day on which this decisive battle was fought (Leland's 
Collect, vol ii.jp. 505), Queen Maigaret and her son, now about eighteen 
years of age, and a young pnnee of great hopes, landed at Weymouth, 
supported by a small bddy of French forces When this princess 
received intelligence of her husband^s captivity, and of the defeat 
and death of the Earl of Warwick, her com age, which had supported 
her under so many disastrous events, here quite left her, and she - 
immediately foresaw all the dismal consequences of this calamity. At 
first she took sanctuary in the abbey of Beaulieu,^ but being encouraged 
by the appearance of Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, and Courtney, Earl 
01 Devonshire, of the Lords Wenlock and St. John, with other men 
of rank, who exhorted her still to hope for success, she resumed her 
former spiiit, and determined to defend to the utmost the ruins of 
her fallen, fortunes. She advanced through the counties of Devon, 
Somerset, and Gloucester, increasing her army on each day’^ maich t 
but was at last overtaken by the rapid and expeditious Edward at 
Tewkesbury, on the banks of the Severn. The Lancastrians were (A,r>, 
1471, May 4th) heie totally defeated ; the Eail of Devonshire and Lord 
Wenlock weie killed in the field,* the Duke of Somerset, and about 
twenty othei peisons of distinction having taken shelter in a church, 
weie surrounded, dragged out, and immediately beheaded; about 3000 
of their side fell m battle, and the army was entirely dispersed 

Queen Maigaict and hei son weie taken piisoneis, and (May 21)- 
brought to the king, who asked the prince after an insulting manner, 
how he dared to invade his dominions? The young prince, more 
mindful of his high birth than of his present foitime, replied, that he 
came thither to claim his just inheiitance. The ungenerous Edward, 
insensible to pity, struck him on the face with his gauntlet, and the 
Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, Loid Hastings, and Sir Thomas 
Gray, taking the blow as a signal for fuither violence, hurued the prince 
into the next apartment, and there dispatched him with their daggers,^ 
Margaret was thrown into the Towei ; King Heniy expired in that 
confinement a few days after the battle of Tewkesbury, but whether he 
died a natural or violent death is uncertain. It is pretended, and was 
geneially believed, that the Duke of Gloucester killed him with his own 
hands (Coniines ; Hall, fol 223 ; Grafton, p. 703) ; but the universal 
odium which that pi nice has incuired inclined peiliaps the nation to 
aggiavate Ins crimes without any sufficient authority. It is certain,, 
however, that Henry’s death was sudden, and though he laboured under 
an ill state of health, tins circumstance joined to the general raanneis 
of the age, gave a natuial ground of suspicion, winch was rather 
increased than diminished by the exposing of Ins body to public view. 
That precaution served only to recall many similar instances in the 
English histoiy, and to suggest the comparison. 

All the hopes of the house of Lancaster seemed now to be utterly 
extinguished. Every legitimate piince of that family was dead; 

i Hall, fol. axg , Habngton, p. 431 ; Grafton, p. 706 , Polyd. VerjEf , p 

» Hall, fol. asi , Habington,p. 433. HoUngshed, p. 688, Polyd Verg , p. 330, 
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almost every gieat leader of the party had perished in battle, or on the 
scaffold, the Earl of Pembroke, who was levying foices in Wales, 
disbanded his army when he received intelligence of the battle of 
Tewkesbury, and fled into Biittany with his nephew, the young Earl 
of Richmond (Plabington, p 454 ; Polyd. Verg,, p 531) The bayard 
of Falconbeig, who had levied some forces, and had advanced to 
London during Edward^s absence, was repulsed, his men deserted 
him, he was taken prisoner and immediately executed and peace 
being now fully restored to the nation, a parliament was summoned, 
which (a,D. 1471, Oct. 6th) ratified as usual all the acts of the victor, 
and recognised his legal authority. 

But this pnnce, who had been so firm and active and intrepid, 
during the couise of adversity, was still unable to resist the allurements 
of a prosperous fortune, and he wholly devoted himself, as before, to 
pleasuie and amusement, after he became entirely master of his 
kingdom, and had no longer any enemy who could give him anxiety or 
alaim. He recoveied, hoAve-ver, by this gay and inoffensive course 
of life, and by his easy, familiar manners, that popularity which, it 
is natural to imagine, he had lost by the repeated cruelties exercised 
upon his enemies,* and the example also of ms jovial festivity served to 
abate the former aciimony of faction among his subjects, and to restore 
the social disposition which had been so long intcrnipted between 
the opposite paities. All men seemed to be fully satisfied with the 
present government, and the memory of past calamities served only to 
impress the people more strongly with a sense of their allegiance, and 
with the resolution of never incurring any more the hazaid of renewing 
such direful scenes. 

But while the king was thus (a.d. 1474) indulging himself in pleasure, 
he was roused from his lethargy by a piospect of foreign conquests, 
which it IS probable his desire of popularity more than the spint of 
ambition had made him covet. Though he deemed himself little 
beholden to the Duke of Burgundy for the reception which that prince 
had given him during his exile (Comines, liv 111 , chap. 7), the political 
interests of their' states maintained still a close connection between 
them, and they agieed tq unite their arms m making a powerful 
invasion on France. A league was formed, m which Edward stipulated 
to pass the seas with an army exceeding 10,000 men, and to invade 
the French territories , Charles piomised to join bim with all his 
forces, the king was to challenge the crown of France, and to obtain 
at least the provinces of Normandy and Guienne; the duke was 
to acquire Champagne and some other temtones, and to free all his 
dominions from the buiden of homage to the crown of Fiance, and 
neither party was to make peace without the consent of the other 
(Rymer, vol. xi., pp. 806, 807, 808, etc.). They were the more encouraged 
to hope for success from this league, as the Count of St. Pol, constable 
of France, who was master of St. Quintm, and other towns on the 
Somme, had secretly promised to join them, and there were also hopes 
of engaging the Duke of Brittany to enter into the confederacy. 

The prospect of a French war was always a sure means of making 
the parliament open then purses, as far as the habits of that age would 

J Holingshed, pp 689, 690, 693 , Hist Croyl cont , p 554 
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permit. They voted the king a tenth of rents, or two shillings in the 
pound, which must have been very inaccurately levied, since it pio- 
duced only 31,460/.; and they added to this supply a whole fifteenth, 
and three quarters of another (Cotton, pp. 696, 700; Hist Croyl. cont., 
p, 558). But as the king deemed these sums still unequal to the under- 
taking, he attempted to levy money by way of benevolence ; a kind of 
exaction, which, except during the leigns of Henry III. and Richard 
IL, had not been much practised in foimer times, and which, though 
the consent of the paities was pretended to be gained, could not be 
deemed entirely voluntary.^ The clauses annexed to the parliament- - 
ary grant show sufficiently the spirit of the nation in this respect. 
The money levied by the fifteenth was not to be put into the king's 
hands, but to be kept in religious houses ; and if the expedition into 
France should not take place, it was immediately to be refunded to 
the people. After these grants the parliament was dissolved, which 
had sitten nearly two years and a half, and had undergone several 
prorogations ; a practice not very usual at that time m England. 

The king (a.I). i 475 ) passed over to Calais with an army of 1500 
men-at-arms and 15,000 aichcis, attended by all the chief nobility of 
England, who, piognosticatmg future successes from the past, were 
eager to appear on this great theatre of honour.® But all their san- 
guine hopes wcie damped, when they found, on entering the Fiench 
territories, that neither did the constable open his gates to them, nor 
the Duke of Burgundy bring them the smallest assistance. That 
pimce, transposed by Ins aident temper, had earned all his armies to 
a great distance, and had employed them m wars on the fiontieis of 
Germany, and against the Duke of Loiraine; and though he came in 
person to Edward, and endeavouicd to apologue for this breach of 
treaty, there was no prospect that they would be able this campaign 
to make a conjunction with the English. This circumstance gave 
great disgust to the king, and inclined him to hearken to those advances 
which Lewis continually made him for an accommodation. 

That monarch, more swayed by political views than by the point 
of honour, deemed no submissions too mean which might free him 
from enemies who had proved so foimidable to his predecessois, and 
who, united to so many other enemies, might still shake the well- 
established government of Fiance It appears from Comines, that 
discipline was at this time veiy impel feet among the English; and that 
their civil wais, though long continued, yet, being always decided by * 
hasty battles, had still left them ignoiant of the improvements which 
the military ait was beginning to icceive upon the continent (Comincs, 
liv, IV., chap 5). But as Lewis was sensible that the warlike genius 
of the people would soon i*ender them excellent soldiers, he was far 
from despising them for their piesent want of experience, and he 
employed all bis art to detach them from the alliance of Burgundy. When 
Edward sent him a heiald to claim the crown of France, and to cany 
him a defiance m case of refusal, so far fiom answering to this bravado 
in like haughty terms, he replied with great temper, and even made the 

' Hall, fol, aa6 , Habington, p 461 ; Grafton, p. 719 , Fabxan> fol asi. 

* Comxnes, liv, iv , chap, s* This author says (cliap, id, that the king artfully brought over 
some of the richest of his subjects, who, he knew, would be soon tired of the war, and would 
promote all proposals of peace, which he foresaw would be soon necessary. 
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herald a considerable present (Comines, liv. iv., chap. 5 ; Hall, fol. 
227). He took afterwards (Aug 29) an opportunity of sending a herald 
to the English camp ; and having given him directions to apply to the 
Loids Stanley and Howard, who, he heaid, were friends to peace, he 
desired the good offices of these noblemen in promoting an accommo- 
dation with their master (Commes, Iiv. iv, chap 7). As Edward was 
now fallen into like dispositions, a truce was soon concluded on terms 
more advantageous than honourable to Lewis He stipulated to pay 
Edward immediately 75,000 crowns, on condition that he should with- 
draw his army from France, and promised to pay him 50,000 crowns a 
year during their joint lives. It was added that the dauphin, when of 
age, should marry Edward^s eldest daughter (Rymer, vol xii., p. 1 7). 
In order to ratify this treaty, the two monarchs agreed to have a personal 
interview, and for that purpose suitable pieparations were made at 
Pecquigni, near Amiens A close lail was drawn across a bridge in that 
place, with no larger intervals than would allow the arm to pass , a pre- 
caution against a similar accident to that which befel the Duke of Bur- 
gundy in his conference with the dauphin at Montereau. Edward and 
Lewis came to the opposite sides, conferred piivately together, and 
having confirmed their friendship, and intei changed many mutual 
civilities, they soon after parted (Commes, hb. iv , ch. 9). 

Lewis was anxious not only to gam the kmg^s friendship, but also 
that of the nation, and of all the considerable persons m the English 
court He bestowed pensions, to the amount of 16,000 crowns a year, 
on several of thekmg^s favountes, on Lord Hastings 2000 crowns; 
on Lord Howard and others m propoition; and these great ministers 
were not ashamed thus to receive wages fiom a foreign prince (IJall, 
fol, 235), As the two armies, after the conclusion of the truce, re- 
mained some time in the neighbourhood of each other, the English 
were not only admitted freely into Amiens, where Lewis resided, but 
had also their charges defrayed, and had wine and victuals furnished 
them in every inn, without any payments being demanded. They 
flocked thither in such multitudes, that once above 9000 of them were 
in the town, and they might have made themselves masters of the 
kmg*s person , but Lewis concluding, from their jovial and dissolute 
manner of living, that they had no bad intentions, was careful not to 
betray the least sign of fear or j'ealousy. And when Edward, informed 
of this disorder, desired him to shut the gates against him, he replied, 
that he would never agree to exclude the English from the place 
where he resided ; but that Edward, if he pleased, might recall them, 
and place his own officers at the gates of Amiens to prevent their re- 
urning (Comines, liv. iv , chap. 9 , Hall, fol. 233). 

Lewises desire of confirming a mutual amity with England engaged 
him even to make imprudent advances, which it cost him afterwards 
some pains to evade. In the confeience at Pecquigni, he had said 
to Edward, that he wished to have a visit from him at Paris ; that he 
would there endeavour to amuse him with the ladies ; and that, in case 
any offences were then committed, he would assign him the Cardinal 
of Bourbon for confessor, who, from fellow-feeling, would not be over 
and above severe in the penances which he would enjoin. This hint 
made deeper impression than Lewis intended. Lord Howard, who 
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accompanied him back to Amiens, told him in confidence, that if he 
were so disposed, it would not be impossible to persuade Edward io 
take a journey with him to Pans, where they might make merry 
together. Lewis pretended at jfirst not to hear the offer; but, on 
Howard^s repeating it, he expressed his concern that his wais with the 
Duke of Burgundy would not permit him to attend his royal guest, 
and do him the honours he intended. * Edward,' said he, privately to 
Comines, ^is a very handsome and a veiy amorous pnnee; some lady 
‘ at Pans may like him as well as he shall do her, and may invite him 
^to return m another manner It is better that the sea be between us' 
(Comines, liv. iv., chap 10 , Habington, p. 469). 

This treaty did very little honour to either of these monarchs it 
discovered the imprudence of Edward, who had taken liis measures 
so ill with his allies as to be obliged, after such an expensive armament, 
to return without making any acquisitions adequate to it; it showed 
the want of dignity in Lewis, who, lather than run the hazard of a 
battle, agreed to subject his kingdom to a tribute, and thus acknow- 
ledge the superiority of a neighboming prince possessed of less power 
ana territory than himself. But, as Lewis made interest the sole test 
of honour, he thought that all the advantages of the tieaty were on his 
side, and that he had oveucachecl Edward, by sending him out of 
France on such easy tcims. For this reason he was veiy solicitous to 
conceal his triumph, and he stiicUy enjoined his com tiers nevci to 
show the least sign of mockery 01 derision. But he did not himself 
very carefully obseive so prudent a lule. he could not foi bear, one 
day, m the joy of his heart, thi owing out some raillery on the easy 
simplicity of Edward and his council; when he perceived that he was 
overheard 1 :^ a Gascon who had settled in England He was imme- 
diately sensible of his indiscretion, sent a message to the gentleman, 
and offered him such advantages in his own country as engaged him 
to remain in France. ^ It is but just,' said he, * that I pay the penalty 
^qf my talkativeness' (Comines, liv. ul, chap. 10). 

The most honomable part of Lewis’s tieaty with Edward 'was the 
stipulation for the liberty of Queen Margaret, who, though after the 
death of her husband and son she could no longei be foimidable to 
government, was still detained m custody by Edwaid. Lewis paid 
50,000 crowns for her lansom; and that piincess, who had been so 
active on the stage of the woild, and who had experienced such a 
variety of foitune, passed the remainder of her days in tranquillity 
f and puvacy till the year 1482, when she died; an admiiablc princess, 
but more illustrious by her undaunted spiiit in advcisity, than by her 
moderation in prospeuty. She seems neither to have enjoyed Iht' 
virtues, nor been subject to the weaknesses, of her sex ; and was as 
much tainted with the feiocity, as endowed with the coinage, of that 
barbarous age in v/hich she lived 

Though Edward had so little reason to be satisfied with the conduci 
of the Duke of Burgundy, he reseived to that prince a power of 
acceding to the treaty of Peoquigni, but Charles, when the offer was 
made him, haughtily replied, that he was able to support himself with- 
out the assistance of England, and that he would make no peace with 
Lewis till three months after Edward’s return into his own country. 
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This prince possessed all the ambition and courage of a conqueror ; 
but being defective in policy and prudence, qualities no less essential, 
he was unfortunate in all his enterprises, and penshed at last m battle 
against the Swiss (Comines, liv. v,, chap. 8), a people whom he 
despised, and who, though brave and free, had hitherto been in a 
manner overlooked in the general system of Europe. This event, 
which happened in the year 1477, pioduced a great alteration in the 
views of all the pi inces, and Was attended with consequences which 
were felt for many generations. Charles left only one daughter, Mary, 
^ hy his first wife; and this pi in cess being heir of his opulent and extm- 
sive dominions, 'W’'as couited by all the ’ potentates of Chnstendom, 
who contended for the possession of so rich a pnze Lewis, the head 
of her family, might, by a proper application, have obtained this match 
for the dauphin, and have thereby united to the crown of France all 
the piovmces of the Low Countries, together with Burgundy, Artois, 
and Picardy, which would at once have rendered his kingdom an 
overmatch for all its ncighbouis. But a man wholly interested is as 
rare as one entiicly endowed with the opposite quality; and Lewis, 
though impiegnable to all the sentiments of generosity and friendship, 
ivas, on this occasion, carried from the road of true policy by the 
passions of» animosity and revenge. He had imbibed so deep a hatred 
to the house of Burgundy, that he rather chose to subdue the princess 
by arms, than unite her to his family by marriage. He conquered the 
duchy of Burgundy and that part of Picaidy which had been ceded 
to Philip the Good by the treaty of Arras , but he thereby forced the 
states of the Netherlands to bestow their sovereign in marriage on 
Maximilian of Austna, son of the Emperor Fiedenck, from whom they 
looked for protection in their present distresses ; and by these means 
France lost the opportunity, which she never could recall, of making 
that impoitant acquisition of power and territory. 

During this interesting crisis, Edward was no less defective m policy 
and was no less actuated by private passions, unworthy of a soveieign 
and a statesman. Jealousy of his brother, Clarence, had caused him 
to neglect the advances which were made of marrying that pimce,now 
a widower, to the heiress of Bui gundy / and he sent her proposals of 
espousing Anthony, Earl of Rivers, brother to his queen, who still re^ 
tained an entiie ascendant over him. But the match was rejected 
with disdain (Flail, fol 240) ; and Edward, resenting this treatment of 
his brother-in-law, pei nutted France to pioceed without interruption 
in her conquests over his defenceless ally. Any pretence sufficed him 
for abandoning himself entirely to indolence and pleasuie, which were 
now become his ruling passions. The only object which divided his 
attention, was the improving of the public revenue, which had been 
dilapidated by the necessities or negligence of his predecessor's ; and 
«ome of his expedients for that purpose, though unknown to us, were 
•deemed, during the time, oppressive to the people (Ibid., 241 ; Hist 
Croyl cont., p. 559). The detail of private wTongs naturally escapes 
the notice of history; but an act of tyranny, of which Edward was 
guilty in his own family, has been taken notice of by all writers, and 
has met with general and deserved censure. 

The Duke of Clarence, by all his services in deserting Warwick, had 

1 Polyd. Verg. , Hall, fol. SJ40 ; Holiugshed, p 703 , Habmgdon, p, 474 , Grafton, p 742 
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never been able to icgain the king^s friendship which he had foifcitecl 
by his former confcdciacy with that nobleman. He was still regaidcd 
at court as a man of a dangerous and fickle cbaiactcr; and the im- 
prudent openness and violence of his temper, though it rendcied him 
much less dangerous, tended ejwticmcly to multiply Ins enemies, and toi 
incense them again'^t him. Among others he had had the misfortune to 
give displeasiuc to the queen heiself, as well as to his brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester, a prince of the deepest policy, of the most unre- 
lenting ambition, and the least sci'upulous m the means which he em- 
ployed foi the attainment of his ends. A combination between these 
’ potent adversaiies being secretly foimcd against CLuence, it was de- 
termined to begin by attacking liis fiiends, in hopes that if he patiently 
endured this injury, his pusillanimity would dishonour him m the eyes 
of the public; if he made lesistance and expressed resentment^ his 
passion would betray him into measmes which might give them advan- 
tages against him. The king, hunting one day (a.d* 1477) in the park 
of Thomas Buidet of Aiiow, in Warwickshire, had killed a white buck 
which was a great favourite of the owner; and Burdet, vexed at the loss, 
broke into a passion, and wished the hoi ns of the deer m the belly of the 
person who had advised the king to commit that insult upon him. This 
natural expression of lesentmcnt, which would have been overlooked 
or forgotten had it fallen fiom any other peison, was icndcrcd cnminal 
and capital m that gentleman by the fnendship m which he had the 
misfortune to live with the Duke of Claicncc. He was tiicd for his 
life; the judges and juiy wcie found scivile enough to condemn him, 
and he was publicly beheaded at Tybuin for this pictcnded offence.^ 
About the same time, one John Stacey, an ecclesiastic much connected 
with the duke as well as with Burdet, was exposed to a like iniquitous 
and barbarous prosecution. This clergyman being moie learned in 
mathematics and astronomy than was usual in that age, lay under the 
imputation of necromancy with the ignorant vulgar ; and the court laid 
hold of this popular rumour to effect his destruction. He was brought 
to his trial for that imaginary cume; many of the gicatest peers coun- 
tenanced the piosecution by their piesencc; he was condemned, put 
to the torture, and executed (Hist. Croyl. coiit., p. 561). 

The Duke of Claicnce was alarmed when he found these acts of 
tyranny exercised on all around him. He reflected on the fate of the 
good Duke of Gloucester in the last leign, who after seeing the most 
infamous pretences employed for the dcstuiction of bis nearest connec- 
tions, at last fell himself a victim to the vengeance of his enemies. 
But Clarence, instead of securing his own life against the present 
danger by silence and icserve, was open and loud in justifying the in- 
nocence of his fiiends, and m exclaiming against the iniquity of their 
prosecutors. The king, highly offended with his fieedom or using that 
pretence against him, committed him to the Tower (Ibid., p. 562), 
summoned a paihament, and (Jan. 16, a D 1478) tried him for his life 
before the House of Peers, the supieme tribunal of the nation. 

The duke was accused of arraigning public justice by maintaining 
the innocence of men who had been condemned in courts of judicature, 
and of inveighing against the iniquity of the king who had given orders 

* Habingdon, p. 475 , Holingiihed, p. 703 1 Sir Thos Mor^» p. 331, Ed. 7870, 
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for their prosecution (Stowe, p. 430). Many rash expressions were 
imputed to him, and some too reflecting on Edward^s legitimacy ; but 
he was not accused of any overt act of treason ; and even the truth of 
these speeches may be doubted of, since the liberty of judgment was 
taken from the court by the king’s appearing personally as his brother’s 
accuser (Hist. CioyL cont, p 562), and pleading the cause against 
him. But a sentence of condemnation, even when this extraordinary 
circumstance had not place, was a necessary consequence, in those 
times, of any prosecution by the couit or the prevailing party; and the 
- Duke of Clarence was pronounced guilty by the peers. The House of 
Commons were no less slavish and unjust They both petitioned for 
the execution of the duke, and afterwards passed a bill of attainder 
against him (Stow^e, p 430 ; Hist Croyl. cont , p. 562). The measures 
of the parliament duiing that age furnish us with examples of a strange 
contrast of freedom and servility. They sciuple to grant and some- 
times refuse to the king the smallest supplies, the most necessary for the 
support of government, even the most necessary for the maintenance 
of wars, for which the nation as well as the parliament itself expressed 
great fondness; but they never sciuple to concur in the most flagrant 
act of inj‘ustice or tyranny which falls on any individual however dis- 
tinguished by birth or merit. These maxims, so ungenerous, so oppo- 
site to all pnnciples of good government, so contrary to the practice 
of present parliaments, aie very remarkable in all the traiisactions of 
the Enghsh history for more than a century after the peiiod m which 
we are now engaged 

The only favour which the king gi anted his brother after his condemn- 
ation, was to leave him the choice of his death; and he was (Feb. 18, 
A.B. 1478) privately drowned in a butt of malmsey in the Tower; a 
whimsical choice, which implies that he had an extraordinary passion 
for that liquor. The duke left tw^o children by the elder daughter of the 
Earl of Warwick, a son,cieated an earl by bis giandfatheris title, and 
a daughter, afterwards Countess of Sahsbury. Both this prince and 
princess weie also unfortunate m their end, and died a violent death; 
a fate which for many years attended almost all the descendants of the 
royal blood in England. Theie prevails a report that a chief source 
of the violent prosecution of the Duke of Claience, whose name was 
George, was a cuirent prophecy that the king’s son should be murdered 
by one, the initial letter of whose name was G.- ^ It is not impossible 
but in those ignorant times such a silly reason might have some influ- 
ence : but is more probable that the whole story is the invention of a 
subsequent period, and founded on the murder of these children by the 
Duke of Gloucester. Comines remarks that at that time the English 
never were without some superstitious prophecy or other by which they 
accounted for every event 

All the glories of Edward’s feign terminated with the civil wars, 
wheie his laurels too were extremely sullied with blood, violence, and 
cruelty. His spirit seems afterwards to have been sunk m indolence 
and pleasure, or his measures were frustrated by imprudence and the 
want of foresight There was no object on which he was more intent 

iHall, fol. 239, Holingslied, p 703; Grafton, p 741: ^olyd Verg, p 537; Sir Thoa. 
JMore, p 228, Ed. 1870 
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thsui to have all his dauchtei=i bv spl: .d'cl marriages, though 

most of these pimccsses v v-ic ci . 1 1 jnr.i-ic} a lu though the com- 
pletion of his views, it wob oj' o -s "i.iSt c'apjnci o.i nunibeilcss acci- 
dents which wcie imposs '‘ic to oe fo cacen oi p'o^ anted. His eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth, was con: a.-: d lO t c chi.-phi'" , ris second, Cicely, 
to the eldest son of James 11 L, King of Scotland; Ins third, Anne, to 
* Philip, only son of Maximilian and the Duchess of Burgundy; his 
fourth, Catharine, to John, son and heir to Ferdinand, King of Arragon, 
and Isabella, Queen of Castile (Rymer, vol. xi., p. i lo). None of these 
projected maniages took place; and the king himself saw m his life- 
time, the rupture of the fiist, that with the dauphin, for which he had 
always discovered a peculiar fondness. Lewis, who paid no regard to 
treaties or engagements, found his advantage in conti acting the dauphin 
to the Princess Margaret, daughter of Maximilian; and the king, not- 
withstanding his indolence, prepaied to revenge the indignity. The 
French monarch, eminent for piudence as well as perfidy, endeavoured 
to guard against the blow; and by a proper distiibution of presents m 
the court of Scotland, he incited James to make war upon England. 
This prince, who lived on bad terms with his own nobility and whose 
force was very unequal to the entcipnse, levied an aimy; but when he 
was ready to enter England, the barons, conspiring against his favour- 
ites, put them to death without tual, and the ainiy pi cscnlly disbanded. 
The Duke of Gloucestei, attended by the Duke of Albany, James’s 
blether, who had been banished his country, enteied Scotland at the 
head of an aimy, took Bciwick, and obliged the Scots to accept of a 
peace by which they resigned that foi tress to Edwaid. This success 
emboldened the king to think more sciiously of a French war; but 
while he was making pieparations for that enteipiisc, he was (A.D. 1482, 
April 9) seized with a distemper of which he expired mthc foity-second 
year of his age, and the twenty-third of his i*cign: a piincc moie splen- 
did and showy than either piudcnt 01 virtuous; brave, though cuicl; 
addicted to pleasure, though capable of activity in great emoigencics; 
and less fitted to prevent ills by wise piecautions than to lemedy them 
after they took place by his vigour and entcrpiise. Besides five daugh- 
teis, this king left two sons* Edwaid, Piince of Wales, his successor, 
then in his thirteenth year, and Richard, Duke of York, ni his ninth, 
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EDWARD V. AND RICHARD III. 

Edtuard V, — State of the Court — The Em I of Rivers arrested — Duke 
of Gloucester protector — Execution of Lord Hastings, — The Pro- 
tector aims at the crown, — Assumes the crown, — Murder of Edward 
V and of the Duke of York — Richard III, — Duke of Buckingham 
discontented, — The Earl of Richmond — Buckingham executed — In- 
vasion by the Earl of Richmond, — Battle of Boswortk^-^Death and 
character op Richard IIL 

EDWARD V. 

During the later yeais of Edward IV,, the nation having, in a great 
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measure, foi gotten the bloody feuds beUveen the two roses, and 
peaceably acquiescing in the established government, was (a 6 1483) 
agitated only by some court intrigues, which being restrained by the 
authority of the king, seemed nowise to endanger the public tranquil- 
lity.^ These intrigues arose fiom the perpetual nvalship between two 
parties , one consisting of the queen and her relations, particularly the 
ir.arl of Rivers, her brother, and the Marquis of Dorset, her son ; the* 
other composed of the ancient nobility, who envied the sudden growth 
and unlimited ciedit of that aspinng family (Sir Thos. More, p. 1 94, 
ed. 1870). At the head of this latter party was the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, a man of veiy noble birth, of ample possessions, of great 
alliances, of shining parts , who, though he had married the queens 
sister, was too haughty to act in subserviency to her inclinations, and 
aimed rather at maintaining an independent influence and authority. 
Lord Hastings, the cliambeilam, was another leader of the same 
party ; and as this nobleman had, by his bravery and activity, as well 
as by his approved fidelity, acquired the confidence and favour of his 
master, he had been able, though with some difficulty, to support 
himself against the credit of the queen. The Lords Howard and 
Stanley maintained a connection with these two noblemen, and 
brought a consideiable accession of influence and reputation to their 
party. All the other barons, who had no paiticular dependence on 
the queen, adhered to rfhe same interest, and the people in general 
from their natural envy against the prevailing power, bore great favour 
to the cause of these noblemen. 

But Edwaid knew that, though he himself had been able to overawe 
those rival factions, many disoiders might anse from their contests 
duiing the minority of his son; and he theiefore took care, in his last 
illness, to summon together several of the leadeis on both sides, and 
by composing their ancient quauels, to pro\ide as far as possible for 
the future tranquillity of the goveinment. After expiessmg his inten- 
tion that his bi other, the Duke of Gloucester, then absent in the 
north, should be enti Listed with the regency, he recommended to them 
peace and unanimity during the tender years of his son ; represented 
to them the dangeis which must attend the continuance of their ani- 
mosities, and engaged them to embrace each other * with all the 
appeal ance of the most coidial leconciliation But this tempbrary or 
feigned agieement lasted no longer than the king's life; he had no 
sooner expired, then the jealousies of the paities broke out afresh ; 
and each of them applied, by separate messages to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, and endeavoured to acqune his favour and fnendship. 

This prince, during his brother's reign, had endeavoured to live on 
good teims with both parties, and his high biith, his extensive abili- 
ties, and his great services, had enabled him to support himself without 
falling into a dependence on either. But the new situation of affairs, 
when the supreme power was devolved upon him, immediately changed 
hismeasuies, and he sect etly determined to preserve no longer that 
neutrality which he had hitherto maintained. His exorbitant ambition, 
unrestrained by any principle either of justice or humanity, made him 
cairy his views to the possession of the crown itself; and as this 
object could not be attained without the nun of the queen and her 
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family, he fell, without hesitation, into conceit ^with the opposite party. 
But being sensible that the most profound dissimulation was requisite 
for effecting his ciiminal puiposes, he redoubled his professions of 
zeal and attachment to that princess ; and he gained such credit 
with her, as to influence her conduct in a point, which, as it was 

f f the utmost importance, was violently disputed between the op- 
d^ite factions. 

The young king, at the time of bis father’s death, resided in the 
castle of Ludlow, on the boideis of Wales; whither he had been sent, 
that the influence of his presence might overawe the Welsh, and 
restore the tranquillity of that country, which had been disturbed by 
some late commotions. His peison was committed to the care of his 
uncle, the Earlof Riveis,the most accomplished nobleman in England 
who, having united an uncommon taste for literature^ to great abilities 
ip business and valour in the field, was entitled by his talents, still 
more than by nearness of blood, to direct the education of the young 
monarch. The queen, anxious to preserve that ascendant over her 
son, which she had long maintained over her husband, wrote to the 
Earl of Rivers, that he should levy a body of forces, m order to escort 
the king to London, to piotcct him dining his coi ©nation, and to keep 
him^ from falling into the hands of their enemies The opposite 
faction, sensible that Edward was now of an age when gicat advan- 
tages could be made of his name and countenance, and was approach- 
ing to the age w'lien he would be legally entitled to exert in person his 
authoiity, foresaw, that the tendency of tins measme was to perpetuate 
their subjection under their rivals, and they vehemently opposed a 
resolution which they lepicsented as the signal for renewing a civil 
war in the kingdom. Loid Hastings thieatcned to depait instantly to 
Ins government of Calais (Hist Croyl. cont, pp. 564, 565): the other 
nobles seenaed resolute to oppose foice by foicc; and as the Duke of 
Gloucester, on pretence of pacifying the quairel, had declared against 
all appearance of an aimed power, which might be dangerous, and 
was nowise necessary, the queen, trusting to the sincerity of Ins 
friendship, and overawed by so violent an opposition, recalled her 
orders to her brother, and desired him to bung up no greater retinue 
than should be necessary to suppoit the state and dignity of the 
young sovereign (Sir T. More, p. 197, ed. 1870). 

The Duke of Gloucester, meanwhile set out from York, attended by 
a numerous tiain of the northern gentry When he reached North- 
ampton, he was joined by the Duke of Buckingham, who was also 
attended by a splendid retinue, and as he heaid that the king was 
hourly expected on that road, he lesolved to await his aiiival, under 
colour of conducting him thence m person to London. The Earl of 
Rivers, apprehensive that the place would be too nairow to contain so 
many attendants, sent his pupil forward by another road to Stony 
Stratford, and came himself to Noithampton, in order to apologise for 
this measure, and to pay his respects to the Duke of Gloucester, He 
was received with the greatest appearance of cordiality; he passed 
the evening m an amicable manner with Gloucester and Buckingham ; 

This nobleman first introduced the noble art of printing into England. Ca^:ton was recom* 
mended by luux to the patiouagc ot Edw IV. Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors. 
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he proceeded on the road with them next day to join the king ; but as 
he was entering Stony Stratford, he was arrested (May i) by orders 
from the Duke of Gloucester .(Hist. CroyL cont., pp. 564, 505) ; Sir 
Richard Gray, one of the queen^s sons, was at the same time put 
under a guard, together with Sir Thomas Vaughan, who possessed a 
consideiable ofhqe in the king’s household, and all the prisoners were 
instantly conducted to Pomfret. Gloucester approached the youfl^ 
prince with the greatest demonstrations of respect, and endeavoured to 
satisfy him with regaid to the violence committed on his uncle and 
, brother ; but Edward, much attached to these near relations, by whom 
he had been tenderly educated, w’as not such a master of dissimulation 
as to conceal his displeasure (Sir T. Moie, p. 199, ed, 1870). 

The people, however, were extremely rejoiced at this (May 4) revo- 
lution, and the duke v as received in London with the loudest acclama- 
tions, but the queen no sooner leceived intelligence of her brother’s 
imprisonment, than she foiesaw that GloucestePs violence would not 
stop there, and that her own iiiin, if not that of all her children, was 
finally detei mined She theiefoie fled into the sanctuary of West- 
minster, attended by the Maiqiiis of Doiset, and she earned thither 
the five princesses, together with the Duke of York (Hist. Croyl. cont., 
p 565). She tuisted that the ecclesiastical privileges which had 
formerly, during the total rum of her husband and family, given her 
protection against the fury of the Lancastrian faction, would not now 
be violated by her biother-in-law, while her son wqs on the throne; 
and she resolved to await theie the letum of better fortune. But 
(Gloucester, anxious to have the Duke of York in his pover, proposed 
to take him byfoice fiom the sanctuary; and he represented to the 
pnvy council, both the indignity put upon the government by the 
queen’s ill-grounded appiehensions, and the necessity of the young 
piince’s appearance at the ensuing coronation of his brother. It was 
luither urged, that ecclesiastical piivileges were originally intended 
only to give piotection to unhappy men, persecuted for their debts or 
Climes; and were entirely useless to a person, who, by reason of his 
tender age, could he under the buiden of neither, and who, for the 
same reason, was utteily incapable of claiming security from any 
sanctuary. But the two archbishops, Cardinal Bourchier, the primate, 
and Rotherham, Archbishop of Yoik, protesting against the sacrilege 
of this measure, it was agreed, that they should first endeavour to 
bring the queen to compliance by pei suasion, before any violence 
should be employed against her These prelates were persons of 
known integrity and honour; and being themselves entirely peisuadcd 
of the duke’s good intentions, they employed eveiy argument, accom- 
panied with earnest entreaties, exhortations, and assurances, to bring 
her over to the same opinion. She long continued obstinate, and 
insisted that the Duke of York, by living m the sanctuary, was not 
only secure himself, but gave security to the king, whose life no one 
would dare to attempt, while his successor and avenger remained in 
safety. But finding that none supported her in these sentiments, and 
that force, in case of refusal, was thieatened by the council, she at last 
complied, and produced her son to the two prelates. She was here on 
a sudden struck with a kind of presage of his futuie fate, she tendeily 
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embraced him ; she bedewed him with her teaiSj and bidding? him an 
eternal adieu, delivered him, with expressions of regict and 

reluctance into their custody (Sir T, Mojrc, pi 216, ed. 1870), 

The Duke of Gloucester, being the n^ares^ male of the royal family 
capable of exercising the goveinmcnt, seamed entitled, by the customs 
of the realm, to the office of protector ; and the council, not waiting for 
*^the consent of parliament, made no scruple of investing him with that 
high dignity (Hist. Croyl. cont, p, 566). The geneial piejudice, enter - 
tamed by the nobility against the queen and hei kindred, occasioned this 
precipitation and irregularity ; and no one foresaw any danger to the 
succession, much less to the lives of the young princes, from a measure 
so obvious and so natural. Besides that the duke had hitherto been 
able to cover, by the most profound dissimulation, his fieice and 
savage nature; the numerous issue of Edwaid, together with the two 
children of Clarence, seemed to be an eternal obstacle to his ambition; 
and It appeared equally impracticable foi him to destroy so many per- 
sons possessed of a prefeiable title, and imprudent to exclude them. 
But a man who had abandoned all principles of honour and humanity 
was socm carried by his predominant passion beyond the reach of fear 
or precaution ; and Gloucester, having so far succeeded in his views, 
no longer hesitated m lemoving the other obsti actions which lay be- 
tween him and the tin one The death of the Eail of Riveis, and of 
the other pusoneis detained in Pomfiet, was hist dctcimmcd; and he 
easily obtained the consent of the Duke of Buckingham, as well as of 
Loid Hastings, to this violent and sanguinaiy measiuc. However easy 
it was m those times to proem e a sentence against the most innocent 
person, it appeared still moic easy to dispatch an enemy, without any 
trial or foim of process; and oideis were accordingly issued to Sii 
Richard RatcHffe, ,a piopci mstiument in the hands of this tyiant, to 
cut off the heads of the pusoners. The protector then assailed the 
fidelity of Buckingham by all the arguments capable of swaying a 
vicious mind, which knew no motive of action but interest and ambi- 
tim* He represented that the execution of persons so nearly related 
to the king, whom that pimce so openly piotcssed to love, and whose 
fate he so much resented, would nevei pass unpunished ; and all the 
actois in that scene weie bound in prudence to prevent the effects of 
his futuie vengeance; that it would be impossible to keep the queen 
foi ever at a distance from her son, and equally impossible to pi event 
her fiom instilling into his tender mind the thoughts of retaliating by 
like executions the sanguinary insults committed on her family; that 
the only method of obviating these mischiefs was to put the sceptre m 
the hands of a man, of whose fuendship the duke might be assui’cd, 
and whose years and e\peuencc taught nun to pay lespcct to merit 
and to the rights of ancient nobility, and that the same necessity 
which had earned them so far m xesistmg the usuipation of these 
intrudeis must justify them m attempting farther innovations, and/ in 
making, by national consent, a new settlement of the succession. To 
these reasons he added the ofifeis of great private advantages to the 
Duke of Buckingham; and he easily obtained fiom him a promise of 
suppoi ting him m all his entei prises. 

The Duke of Gloucester, knowing the importance of gaining Lord 
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Hastings, sounded at a distance his sentiments, by means of Catesby, 
a lawyer, who lived in great nntimacy with that nobleman; but found 
him impregnable in his allegiance and fidelity to the children of 
Edward, who had evei hoticurld him with his fnendship (Sin T. More^ 
p 219, ed. 1870). He saw, thetefore, that there were no longer any 
measures to be kept w ith him ; ’■and he detei mined to ruin utterly the man 
whom he despaired of engaging to concur m his usurpation. On the^ 
very day (June 13, 1483) when Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan were executed, 
or lather murdered, at Pomfiet, by the advice of Hastings, the protector 
'' summoned a council in the Tower; whither that nobleman, suspecting 
no design against him, lepaired without hesitation The Duke of 
Gloucester was capable of committing the most bloody and treacherous* 
murders with the utmost coolness and indiiference On taking his 
place at the council- table, he appeared in the easiest and most jovial 
humour imaginable. He seemed to indulge himself in familiar con- 
versation with the counsellois befoie they should enter on business; 
and having paid some compliments to Morton, Bishop of Ely, on the 
good and eaily stiawbeuies which he raised in his garden at Holborn, 
ho begged the favour of having a dish of them, which that prelate 
immediately despatched a seivant to bring to him The protector 
then left the council, as if called away by some other business ; but 
soon after returning with an angryand inflamed countenance, he asked 
them what punishment those deserved that had plotted against his life, 
who was so neaily related to the king, and was entrusted with the 
administration of goveinment? Hastings replied, that they merited 
the punishment of tiaitors. ^ These traitors/ cried the protector, ^are 
Hhe sorceress, my bi other’s wife, and Jane Shoie, his mistress, with 
^ others, their associates , see to what a condition they have 1 educed 
' me by their incantations and witchcraft upon which he laid bare his 
aim, all shrivelled and decayed But the counsellois, who knew that 
this infirmity had attended him from his biith, looked on each other 
with amazement , and above all, Lord Hastings, who, as he had since 
Edward's death engaged in an intrigue with Jane Shore, ^ was naturally 
anxious concerning the issue of these extraoidmary proceedings. ‘Cer- 
' tainly, my lord,' said he, ^ if they be guilty of these ciimes, they deserve 
Uhe seveiest punishment' ^And do you reply to me,' exclaimed the 
piotector, ‘ with your ifs and your ands ? You are the chief abettor of 
* that witch, Shoie; you are yourself a traitor; and I swear by St Paul, 

^ that I will not dine befoie your head be brought me.' He struck the 
table with his hand ; armed men rushed in at the signal; the coun- 
sellors were thrown into the utmost consternation; and one of the 

f uards, as if by accident or mistake, aimed a blow with a poll- axe at 
.ord Stanley, who, aw^aie of the danger, slunk under the table, and 
though he saved his life, received a severe %vound in the head, in the 

1 Sir Thomas Moro, ■who has been followed or rather transenbed, by all historians of this 
short reign, says, that Jane Shore had fallen into connections with Lord Hastings (p. oai, 
Ed. 1870). And this account agrees best with the courae of events But in a proclamation of 
Richard’s, to be found in Rymer, vol xu , p 204, the Marquis of Dorset is reproached with 
these connections. This reproach, however, might have been invented by Richard, or founded 
only on popular rumour, and is not sufficient to overbalance the authority of Sir Thomas 
More, The proclamation is remarkable for the hypocritical punty of manners affected by 
Richard. This bloody and treacherous tyrant upbraids the marquis and others with their 
gallantnes and intrigues as the mos?; terrible enormities. 
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protector’s presence. Hastings was^eize^was hunied away, ;«.nd 
instantly beheaded on a timber-log, “v^cIt lay in the court of the 
Tower (Hist CroyL cont, p. 566), Two'b^uis after a proclamation, 
well penned and faiily written, was refed tb the citizens of London, 
enumerating his offences, and apologising to them, from the sudden- 
ness of the discovery, for the sudden execution of that nobleman, who 
was very popular among them; but the saying of a merchant was 
much talked of on the occasion, who remaiked, that the procla!mation 
was certainly drawn by the spirit of prophecy (Sir T. More, p. 226, 
Ed. 3870). 

Lord Stanley, the Archbishop of Yoik, the Bishop of Ely, and other 
counsellors, weic committed pusoners m diffeient chambers of the 
Tower; and the protector, in oidcr to carry on the farce of his accusa- 
tions, ordered the goods of Jane Shoie to be seized ; and he summoned 
her to answer before the council for sorcery and witchcraft. But as 
no proofs, which could be received even m that ignoiant age, were 
produced against her, he directed her to be tried in the spiritual couit 
for her adulteries and lewdness; and she did penance in a white sheet 
at St Paul’s before the whole people. This lady was born of reputable 
parents in London, was well educated, and maiiied to a substantial 
Citizen; but unhappily, views of mteicst, nioic than the maid’s inclina- 
tions, had been consulted in the match, and hci mind, though framed 
for viitue, had piovcd unable to lesist the alknements of Edward, who 
solicited her favouis. But while seduced fiom her duty by this gay 
ahd amoious monaich, she still made heisclf icspcctable by her other 
vutues; and the ascendant which her chaims and vivacity long main- 
tained over him, was all employed m acts of beneficence and humanity. 
She was still foiward to oppose calumny, to piotect the oppressed, to 
relieve the indigent ; and her good offices, the genuine dictates of her 
heart, never waited the solicitation of presents, or the hopes of recip- 
rocal services. But she lived not only to feci the bitterness of shame 
imposed on her by this tyiant, but to cxpcncncc, m old age and 
poverty, the ingratitude of those courtiers, who had long solicited her 
fiiendship, and been protected by her cicdit. No one, among the 
great multitudes whom she had obliged, had the humanity to bung her 
consolation or relief ; she languished out her life in solitude and indi- 
gence; and amidst a court mmed to the most atiocious crimes, the 
irailtics of this woman justified all violations of fucndship towaids hei, 
and all neglect of former obligations 

These acts of violence, exeicisecl against all the ncaiest connections 
of the late king, piognosticatcd the seveiest fate to his defenceless 
childien; and after the muider ot Hastings, the piotcctoi no longer 
madeaseciet of his intentions to usuip the crown. The licentious 
life of Edwaid, who was not restiamed in his pleasures either by 
honom or prudence, afifoided a pretence for declaiing his marnage 
with the queen invalid, and all his posteuty illegitimate. It was 
asserted that, before espousing the Lady Elizabeth Giay, he had paid 
court to the Lady Eleanor Talbot, daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury; 
and being repulsed by the virtue of that lady, he was obliged, cie he 
could gratify his desnes, to consent to a private marriage, without any 
witnesses, by Stillmgton, Bishop of Bath, who afterwards divulged the 
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secret^ It was also maintained, that the act of attainder passed 
against the Duke of Clajt^ce had virtually incapacitated his children 
fiom succeeding to the crown | and these two families being set aside, 
the protector remained the orjy true and legitimate heir of the house 
of York. But as it would be difficult, if not impossible, to prove the 
preceding marriage of the late king, and as the rule which excludes the 
heirs of an attainted blood from piivate successions was never extended 
to the crown, the protector resolved to make use of another plea still 
more shameful and scandalous. His partisans were taught to main- 
tain that both Edward IV. and the Duke of Clarence were illegitimate , 
that the Duchess of York had received different lovers into her bed, 
who were the fathers of these children ; that their resemblance to those 
gallants was a sufficient proof of their spunous birth , and that the 
Duke of Gloucester alone, of all her sons, appeared, by his features and 
countenance, to be the true offspring of the Duke of York. Nothing 
can be imagined more impudent than this assejrtion, which threw so 
foul an imputation on his own mother, a princess of irreproachable 
virtue, and then alive ; yet the place chosen for first promulgating it 
was the pulpit, before a large congregation, and in the protector’s 
presence. Dr. Shaw was appointed to preach (June 22) in St Paul’s ; 
and having chosen this passage for his text, ^ Bastard slips shall not 
‘ thrive,^ he enlarged on all the topics which would disci edit the birth 
of Edward IV., the Duke of Clarence, and of all their children He 
then broke out m a panegync on the Duke of Gloucester, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Behold this excellent pnnce, the express image of his noble 
‘father, the genuine descendant of the house of York 5 bearing, no less 
‘ m the virtues of his mind than in the features of his countenance, the 
* character of the gallant Richard, once your hero and favourite ; he 
'alone is entitled to your allegiance; he must deliver you from the 
' dominion of all intruders , he alone can restore the lost glory and 
' honour of the nation.’ It was previously concerted that as the doctor 
should pronounce these words, the Duke of Gloucester should enter 
the church ; and it was expected that the hudience would cry out. ' God 
'save King Richard!’ which would immediately have been laid hold 
of as a popular consent, and interpreted to be the voice of the nation ; 
but by a ridiculous mistake, worthy of the whole scene, the duke did 
not appear till after this exclamation was already recited by the 
preacher The doctor was therefore obliged to repeat his rhetorical 
figure out of its proper place; the audience, less from the absurd con- 
duct of the discourse, than from their detestation of these proceedings, 
kept a profound silence; and the protector and his preacher were 
equally abashed at the ill success of their stratagem. 

But the duke was too far advanced to recede from his criminal and 
ambitious purpose. A new expedient was tried to work on the people. 
The mayor, who was brother to Dr. Shaw, and entirely in the protector’s 
interests, called an assembly of the citizens ; where the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who possessed some talents for eloquence, harangued them on 
the protector’s title to the crown, and displayed those numerous virtues 
of which he pretended that prince was possessed. He next asked 
them whether they would have the duke for king ? and then stopped 

^Hist Croyl coiitjp 567, Comincs, Sir Thomas More, p. 233, ed 1870 
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in expectation of heaiing the cry, ^ God save King Richard !' He was 
suipuscd to observe them silent; ahd turning about to the mayoi, 
asked him the icason* The mayor lephed, that perhaps they did not 
understand him, Buckingham then repeated his discomse with some 
vaination; enfoiced the same topics, asked the same question, and was 
leceived with the same silence, ^ I now sec the cause,' said the mayor; 
4 hc citizens are not accustomed to be harangued by any but then 
‘recorder; and know not how to answer a person of your grace's 
‘quality.' The recorder, Fitz-Williams, was then commanded to repeat 
the substance of the duke’s speech ; but the man, who was averse to 
the office, took care, throughout his whole discourse, to have it under- 
stood that he spoke nothing of himself, and that he only conveyed to 
them the sense of the Duke of Buckingham. Still the audience kept 
a profound silence t ‘This is wonderful obstinacy,' cried the duke. 
‘ Express your meaning, my friends, one way or other ; when we apply 
‘ to you on this occasion, it is merely from the regard which we bear to 
‘ you, The lords and commons have sufhcient authority, without your 
consent, to appoint a king ; but I require you here to declare in plain 
‘ terms whether or nOt you will have the Duke of Gloucester for your 
‘ sovereign ?' After all these ellorts, some of the meanest apprentices, 
inched by the protcctoi’s and Buckingham’s sei vants, raised a feeble 
cry, ‘ God save King Richard*' (Sn T. Moie, p. 231, edit, 1870) The 
sentiments of the nation wcic now sufiiciently declared; the voice of 
the people was the voiqc of God ; and Buckingham, with the mayor, 
hastened (June 25) to Baynard's Castle, whcic the protector then re- 
sided, that they might make him a tender of the crown. 

When Richard was told that a great multitude was in the court, he 
refused to appear to them, and pietendcd to bo appichensive for his 
personal safety ; a circumstance taken notice of by Buckingham, who 
observed to the citizens, that the prince was ignorant of the whole 
design. At last he was peisuaded to step forth, but he still kept at 
some distance ; and he asiccd the meaning of their intrusion and im- 
pmrtunity. Buckingham told him that the nation was lesolved to have 
him for king; the protector declared his purpose of maintaining his 
loyalty to the present sovereign, and exhorted them to adhere to the 
same resolution. He was told that the people had determined to have 
another piince; and if he rejected their unanimous voice, they must 
look out for one who would be more compliant. This argument was 
too powerful to be resisted; he was prevailed on to accept of the 
crown; and he thcncefoith acted as the legitimate sovereign. 

This ridiculous farce was soon after followed by a scene truly 
liiigical; the minder of the two young princes, Richaid gave orders 
to Sir Robert Brakenbury, constable of the Towei,to put his nephews 
to death , but this gentleman, who had sentiments of honour, refused 
to have any hand m the infamous office. The tyrant then sent for Sir 
James Tyrrel, who promised obedience; and he oidered Brakenbury 
to resign to this gentleman the keys and goveinment of the Tower for 
one night , Tyrrel, choosing thiee associates, Slater, Dighton, and 
Forest, came in the night-time to the door of the chamber where the 
princes weie lodged; and sending in the assassins, he bade them 
execute their cominn-'^ion, while he himself stayed without. They found 
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the young princes m bed, and fallen into a profound sleep. After 
suffocating them with the bolster and pillows, they showed their naked 
bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the foot of the 
stairs, deep m the ground, under a heap of stones (Sir T. More, p 238, 
ed. 1870). These circumstances were all confessed by the actors in 
the following reign ; and they were never punished for the crime ; pro- 
bably, because Hemy, whose maxims of government were extremely 
arbitiary, desired to establish it as a principle, that the commands of 
^ the reigning sovereign ought to justify every enormity in those who 
' paid obedience to them. But there is one circumstance not so easy to 
be accounted for; it is pretended that Richard, displeased with the 
indecent manner of burying his nephews, whom he had murdered, 
gave his chaplain oiders to dig up the bodies, and to inter them m 
consecrated ground; and, as the man died soon after, the place of 
their burial remained unknown, and the bodies could never be found 
by any search which Henry could make for them. Yet, in the reign 
of Chailes II. when there was occasion to remove some stones, and to 
dig in the very spot which was mentioned as the place of their first 
interment, the bones of two peisons weie there found, which, by then 
size, exactly corresponded to the age of Edward and his brother ; they 
were concluded, with certainty, to be the remains of those princes, and 
were interred under a marble monument, by orders of King Chailes 
fKennet,' p. 551 ) Perhaps Richard^s chaplain had died before he 
found an opportunity of executing his master’s commands ; and 'the 
bodies being supposed to be already removed, a diligent search was 
not made for them by Henry m the place where they had been buned 

RiepARD III. 

The first acts of Richard’s administration were to bestow rewards on 
those who had assisted him m usurping the crown, and to gain by 
favours whose who he thought were best able to support his future 
government. Thomas, Lord Howard, was created Duke of Norfolk; 
Sir Thomas Howard, his son, Earl of Surry; Lord Lovel, a viscount, 
by the same name ; even Lord Stanley was set at liberty, and made 
steward of the household. This nobleman had become obnoxious by 
his fiist opposition to Richard’s views, and also by his marrying the 
Countess Dowager of Richmond, heir of the Somerset family; but, 
sensible of the necessity of submitting to the present government, he 
feigned such zeal for Richard’s service, that be was received into 
favour, and even found means to be entrusted with the most important 
commands by that politic and jealous tyrant 
But the person who, both from the greatness of his services, and the 
power and splendour of his family, was best entitled to favouis imdei 
the new government, was the Duke of Buckingham; and Richard 
seemed determined to spare no pains or bounty in securing him to his 
interests. JBuckmgham was descended from a daughter of Thomas of 
Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, uncle to Richard II., and by this 
pedigree, he not only was allied to the royal family, but had claims foi 
dignities, as well as estates, of a very extensive nature. The Duke of 
Gloucester, and Henry Earl *of Derby, afterwards Henry IV., had 
mained the two daughters and co-heirs of Bohun Earl of Heieford, 
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one of the greatest of the ancient barons, whose immense property 
came thus to be divided into two shares. One was inherited by the 
family of Buckingham,- the other was united to the crown by the house 
of Lancaster, and, after the attainder of that royal line, was seized as 
legally devolved to them, by the sovereigns of the house of York. 
The Duke of Buckingham laid hold of the present oppoitunity, and 
claimed the restitution of that portion of the Hereford estate which 
had escheated to the crown, as well as of the great office of constable, 
which had long continued, by inheritance, in his ancestors of that 
family. Richard readily comphed with these demands, which were - 
probably the price stipulated to Buckingham for his assistance in pro- 
moting the usurpation. That nobleman was invested with the office'- 
of constable ; he received a grant of the estate of Hereford (Dugdale^s 
Baron., voL i., pp. 168, 169); many other dignities and honours were 
conferred upon him; and the king thought himself sure of preserving 
the fidelity of a man, whose interests seemed so closely connected 
with those of the present government. 

'But it was impossible that friendship could long remain inviolate 
between two men of such corrupt minds as Richard and the Duke of 
Buckingham. Historians ascribe their first rupture to the king^s refusal 
of making restitution of the Hereford estate; but it is certain, from 
records, that he passed a grant for that purpose, and that the full 
demands of Buckingham were satisfied in this paiticular. Perhaps 
Richard was soon sensible of the danger which might ensue from 
conferring such an immense property on a man of so turbulent a dis- 
position, and afterwards raised difficulties about the execution of his 
own grant ; perhaps he refused some other demands of Buckingham, 
whom he found it impossible to gratify for his past services : perhaps 
he resolved, according to the usual maxim of politicians, to seize the 
first opportunity of ruining this powerful subject, who had been the 
principal instrument of his own elevation ; and the discovery of this 
intention begat the first discontent in the Duke of Buckingham. 
However this may be, it is certain that the Duke, soon after Richard's 
accession, began to form a conspiracy against the government, and at- 
tempted to overthrow that usurpation which he himself had so zealously 
contributed to establish, 

Never was there in any country an usurpation more flagrant than 
that of Richard, or more repugnant to every principle of justice and 
public interest His claim was entirely founded on impudent allega- 
tions, never attempted to be proved, some of them incapable of proof, 
and all of them implying scandalous reflections on his own family, 
and on the persons with whom he was the most nearly connected. 
His title was never acknowledged by any national assembly, scarcely 
even by the lowest populace to whom he appealed ; and it had become ' 
prevalent, merely for want of some person of distinction who might 
stand forth against him, and give a voice to those sentiments of 
general detestation which arose m every bosom. Were men disposed 
to pardon these violations of public right, the sense of private and 
domestic duty, which is not to be effaced in the most baibaious times, 
must have begotten an abhorrence against him, and have represented 
the murder of the young and innocent princes, his nephews, with 
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whose protection he had been entrusted, in the most odious colours 
imaginable. To endure such a bloody usurper seemed to draw dis- 
grace upon the nation, and to be attended with immediate danger to 
every individual who was distinguished by birth, merit, or services. 
Such was become the general voice of the people; all parties were 
united in the same sentiments ; and the Lancastrians, so long oppressed, 
and of late so much discredited, felt their blasted hopes again revive, 
and anxiously expected the consequences of these extraordinary events. 
The Duke of Buckingham, whose family had been devoted to that 
' interest, and who, by his mother, a daughter of Edmund Duke of 
Somerset, was allied to the house of Lancaster, was easily induced to 
* espouse the cause of this party, and to endeavour the restoring of it 
to its ancient superiority. Morton, Bishop of Ely, a zealous Lancas- 
trian, whom the king had impnsoned, and had afterwards committed 
to the custody of Buckingham, encouraged these sentiments ; and by 
his exhortations, the duke cast his eye towards the young Earl of 
Richmond, as the only person who could free the nation from the 
tyranny of the present usurper (Hist Croyl cont , p 568). 

Henry, Earl of Richmond, was at this time detained in a kind of 
honourable custody by the Duke of Bnttany; and his descent, which 
■seemed to give him some pretensions to the crown, had been a great 
object of jealousy, both in the late and in the present reign. John, the 
first Duke of Somerset, who was grandson of John of Gaunt by a 
spurious branch, but legitimated by act of parliament, had left only 
one daughter, Maigaret; and his younger brother, Edmund, had sue* 
ceeded him in his titles, and in a considerable part of his fortune. 
Maigaret had espoused Edmund, Earl of Richmond, half-brother of 
Henry VL and son of Sir Owen Tudor and Cathenne of France, relict 
of Hemy V., and she bore him only one son, who received the name 
of Henry, and who, after his fathei^s death, inhented the honours and 
fortune of Richmond. His mother, being a widow, had espoused, in 
second marriage, Sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Buckingham, and after 
the death of that gentleman had marned Lord Stanley ; but had no 
children by either of these husbands ; and her son Henry was thus, 
In the event of her death, the sole heir of all her fortunes But this 
was not the most considerable advantage which he had reason to ex- 
pect from her succession. He would represent the elder branch of the 
house of Somerset ; inhent all the title of that family to the crown ; and 
though its claim, while any legitimate branch subsisted of the house of 
Lancaster, had mways been much disregarded, the zeal of faction, after 
the death of Henry VI. and the murder of Prince Edward, immediately 
conferred a weight and consideration upon it. 

Edward IV. finding that^all the Lancastnans had turned their atten- 
tion towards the young Earl of Richmond, as the object of their hopes, 
thought him also worthy of his attention ; and pursued him into his 
retreat in Brittany, whither his uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, had car- 
ried him, after the battle of Tewkesbury, so fatal to his party. He 
applied to Francis IL, Duke of Bnttany, who was his ally, a weak but 
a good prince; and urged him to deliver up this fugitive, who might be 
the source of future disturbances m England. But the duke, averse to 
so dishonourable a proposal, would only consent, that, for the security 
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of Edward, the young nobleman should be detained in custody; and 
he received an annual pension from England for the safe keeping or 
the subsistence of Ms prisoner. But towaids the end of Edward^s reign, 
when the kingdom was menaced with a war both fi om France and 
Scotland, the anxieties of the English court with regard to Henry 
were much increased ; and Edward made a new proposal to the duke, 
which covered, under the fairest appearances, the most bloody^ and 
treacherous intentions. He pretended that he was desirous of gaining 
his enemy, and of uniting him to Ms own family by a marriage with 
his daughter Elizabeth; and he solicited to have him sent over to 
England m order to execute a scheme which would redound so much 
to his advantage. These pretences, seconded, as is supposed, by bribes 
to Peter Landais, a corrupt minister, by whom the duke was entirely 
governed, gamed ciedit with the court of Brittany. Henry was de* 
livered into the hands of the English agents* He was ready to embark,, 
when a suspicion of Edward^s real design was suggested to the duke, 
who recalled Ms orders, and thus saved the unhappy youth from the 
imminent danger which hung over Mm. 

These symptoms of continued jealousy in the reigning family of 
England, both seemed to give some authority to Henry’s pretensions, 
and made him the object of general favour and compassion, on account 
of the dangers and persecutions to which he was e-xposed The uni- 
versal detestation of Ricliard’s conduct turned still moic the attention 
of the nation towards Heniy; and as all the descendants of the house 
of York were either women or minors, he seemed to be the only peison 
from whom the nation could expect the expulsion of the odious and 
bloody tyrant But notwithstanding these circumstances which were 
so. favourable to Mm, Buckingham and the Bishop of Ely well knew 
that there would still he many obstacles in his way to the throne ; and 
thsufc, though the nation had been much divided between Henry VI. and 
the Duke or York, while present possession and hereditary right stood 
m opposition to each other ; yet, as soon as these titles were united m 
Eciward IV., the bulk of the people had come over to the reigning 
family, and the Lancastrians had extremely decayed, both in numbers 
and authority. It was therefore suggested by Moieton, and readily 
assented to by the duke, that the only means of overturning the present 
iisuipation, was to unite the opposite factions, by contiacting a marriage 
between the Eail of Richmond and the Pimccss Elizabeth, eldest 
I daughter of King Edward, and thereby blending togethci the opposite 
pretensions of their families, which had so long been the source of public 
disorders and convulsions. They were sensible that the people weie 
extremely desnous of lepose after so many bloody and destructive 
commotions ; that both Yorkists and Lancastrians, who now lay equally 
under oppression, would embrace this scheme with ardour; and 
that the prospect of reconciling the two parties, which was in itself so 
desirable an end, would, when added to the general haticd against the 
present government, render their cause absolutely invincible. In con- 
sequence of these views, the prelate, by means of Reginald Bray, 
steward to the Countess of Richmond, first opened the project of such 
a union to that lady ; and the plan appeared so advantageous for her 
son, and at the same time so likely to succeed, that it admitted not of 
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the least hesitation. Dr. Lewis, a Welsh physician, who had access to 
the queen-dowager in her sanctuary, carried the proposals to her ; and 
found, that revenge for the murder of her brother and of her three sons, 
apprehensions for her surviving family, and indignation against her 
confinement, easily overcame all her prejudices against the house of 
Lancaster, and procured her approbation of a marriage to which the age 
and birth, as well as the present situation of the parties, seemed so n^ttu- 
rally to invite them She secretly borrowed a sum of money in the city, 
sent It over to tlie Earl of Richmond, required his oath to celebrate the 
' mamage as soon as he should arrive in England, advised him to levy 
foreign forces, and promised to join him, on his first appearance, with 
’'all the friends and paitisans of her family. 

The plan being thus laid upon the solid foundations of good sense 
and sound policy, it was secretly communicated to the principal persons 
of both paities in all the counties of England , and a wonderful alacrity 
appealed m every oider of men to forward its success and completion. 
But It was impossible that so extensive a conspiracy could he con- 
ducted m so secret a manner as entirely to escape the jealous and 
vigilant eye of Richard , and he soon received intelligence that his 
enemies, headed by the Duke of Buckingham, were forming some 
design against his authority. He immediately put himself in a posture 
of defence by levying troops in the north ; and he summoned the duke 
to appear at court in such terms as seemed to promise a renewal of 
thei>r fomner amity. But that nobleman, well acquainted with the bar- 
barity and treachery of Richard, replied only by taking arms in Wales, 
and giving the signal to his accomplices for a general insurrection in 
all parts of England But at that very time (Oct ) there happened to 
fall such heavy rams, so incessant and continued, as exceeded any 
known in the memory of man , and the Severn, with the other rivers in 
that neighbourhood, swelled to a height which rendered them impas- 
sable, and prevented Buckingham fiom marching into the heart of 
England to join his associates. The Welshmen, partly moved by 
superstition at this extiaoidinary event, partly distressed by famine in 
their camp, fell off from him ; and Buckingham, finding himself deserted 
by his followers, put on a disguise, and took shelter m the house of 
Banister, an old servant of his family. But being detected in his retreat, 
he was brought to the king at Salisbury, and was instantly executed, 
according to the summary method piactised m that age (Hist. Croyl. 
cont, p, 568). The other conspirators, who took arms in four different 
places, at Exeter, at Salisbury, at Newbury, and at Maidstone, hearing 
of the Duke of Buckingham’s misfortunes, despaired of success, and 
immediately dispersed themselves: 

The Marquis of Dorset and the Bishop of Ely made their escape 
beyond sea. Many others were equally foitunate. Several fell into, 
Richard^s hands, of whom he made some examples. His executions 
seem not to have been remarkably severe ; though we are told of one 
gentleman, William Collmgbourne, who suffered under colour of this 
rebellion, but m reality for a distich of quibbling verses, which he had 
composed against Richard and his ministers.^ The Eail of Richmond, 

I The lines were 

The Rat, the Cat, and Level that Dog, | Rnle all England under the Hog 
Alluding to the names of Ratehffe and Catesby, and to Richard’s arms, which were a boar. 
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in concert with his friends, had set sail from St. Malo, carrying on 
board a body of 5000 men, levied m foreign parts ; but his fleet being 
at first driven back by a storm, he appeared not on the coast of Eng- 
land till after the dispersion of all his friends ; and he found himself 
obliged to return to the court of Brittany. 

The king, everywhere triumphant, and fortified by this unsuccessful 
attempt to dethrone him, ventured (a d. Jan. 23, 1484) at last to sum- 
mon a parliament; a measure which his crimes and flagrant usurpation 
Had induced him hitherto to decline. Though it was natural that the 
parliament, in a contest of national parties, should always adhere to 
the victor, he seems to have apprehended, lest his title, founded on no 
principle, and supported by no party, might be rejected by that assem- 
bly. But his enemies being now at his feet, the parliament had no 
choice left but to recognise his authority, and acknowledge his right to 
the crown. His only son, Edward, a youth of twelve years of age, was 
created Prince of Wales. The duties of tonnage and poundage were 
granted to the king for life ; and Richard, in order to reconcile the nation 
to his government, passed some popular laws, particularly one against 
the late practice of extorting money on pretence of benevolence. 

All the other measures of the king tended to the same object. Sen- 
sible 'that the only circumstance which could give him security was to 
gain the confidence of the Yorkists, he paid court to the queen-dowa- 
ger with such art and address, made such earnest protestations of his 
sincere goodwill and friendship, that this princess, tiied of confinement, 
and despairing of any success from her former projects, vcntuied to 
leave her sanctuaiy, and to put herself and her daughters into the hands 
of the tyrant. But he soon earned farther his views for the establish- 
ment of his throne. He had married Anne, the second daughter of 
the Earl of Warwick, and widow of Edward, Prince of Wales, whom 
Richard himself had murdered ; but this princess having borne him 
but one son, who died about this time, he consideied her as an invin- 
cible obstacle to the settlement of his fortune, and he was believed to 
have earned her off by poison ; a crime for which the public could not 
be supposed to have any solid proof, but which the usual tenor of Ins 
conduct made it reasonable to suspect He now thought it in his power 
to remove the chief penis which threatened his government The Eail 
of Richmond, he knew, could never be formidable but from his pro- 
jected maniage with the Piincess Elizabeth, the tuieheir of the crown; 
and he therefore intended, by means of a papal dispensation, to es- 
pouse himself, this princess, and thus to unite m his own family their 
contending titles. The queen-dowager, eager to recover hei lostauthoi- 
ity, neither scrupled this alliance, which was veiy unusual in England, 
and was regarded as incestuous, nor felt any hoiroi at marrying her 
daughter to the murderer of her three sons and of her brothei ; she 
even Joined so far her interests with those of the usui per, that she wiote 
to all her partisans, and among the lest, to her son, the Marquis of 
Dorset, desiiing theili to withdiaw fiom the Earl of Richmond; an in- 
jury which the earl could nevei afterwards forgive ; the court of Rome 
was applied to for a dispensation ; Richard thought that he could easily 
defend himself during the interval, till it arrived ; and he had after- 
wards the agreeable prospect of a full and secure settlement. He flat- 
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tered himself that the English nation, seeing all danger removed of a 
disputed succession, would then acquiesce under the dominion of a 
prince, of mature years, of great abilities, and of a gemus qualified for 
government ; and that they would forgive him all the crimes which he 
had committed in paving his way to the throne. 

But the cnmes of Richard were so horrid and so shocking to human- 
ity, that the natural sentiments of men, without any political or public 
views, were sufficient to render his government unstable; and every 
person of probity and honour was earnest to prevent the sceptre from 
' being any longer polluted by that bloody and faithless hand which held 
it. All the exiles flocked to the Earl of Richmond in Brittany, and 
exhorted him to hasten his attempt for a new invasion, and to prevent 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, which must prove fatal to ail 
his hopes. The Earl, sensible of the urgent necessity, but dreading 
the treachery of Peter Landais, who had entered into a negotiation with 
Richard for betraying him, was obliged to attend only to his present 
safety, and he made his escape to the court of France. The ministers 
of Charles VIII , who had now succeeded to the throne after the death 
of his father Lewis, gave him countenance and protection; and being 
desirous of raising disturbance to Richard, they secretly encouraged 
the earl in the levies which he made for the support of his enterprise 
upon England. The Earl of Oxford, whom Richard's suspicions had 
thrown into confinement, having made his escape, here joined Henry ; 
and inflamed his ardour for the attempt, by the favourable accounts 
which he brought of the dispositions of the English nation, and their 
universal hatred of Richard's crimes and usurpation. 

The Earl of Richmond set sail from Harfleur, in Normandy, with a 
small army of about 2000 men ; and after a navigation of six days, he 
arrived (a.d. 1485, Aug. 7) at Milford Haven in Wales, vffiere he landed 
without opposition. He diiected his course to that part of the king- 
dom, in hopes that the Welsh, who regarded him as their countryman, 
and who had been already prepossessed in favour of his cause by means 
of the Duke of Buckingham, would join his standard, and enable him 
to make head against the established government. Richard, who knew 
not m what quarter he might expect the invader, had taken post at 
Nottingham, in the centre of the kingdom; and having given commis- 
sions to different persons in the several counties, whom he empowered 
to oppose his enemy, he purposed in person to fly, on the first alarm, 
to the place exposed to danger Sir Rice ap Thomas and Sir Walter 
Herbert were entrusted with his authority in Wales ; but the former 
immediately deserted to Henry ; the second made but feeble opposi- 
tion to him; and the earl, advancing towards Shrewsbury, received 
every day some reinforcement from his partisans. Sir Gilbert Talbot 
joined him with all the vassals and^retainers of the family of Shrews- ’ 
bury; Sir Thomas Bourchier, and Sir Walter Hungerford, brought their 
friends to share his fortunes * and the appearance of men of distinction 
in his camp made already his cause wear a favourable aspect. 

But the danger to which Richard was chiefly exposed, proceeded not 
so much from the zeal of his open enemies, as from the infidelity of 
his pretended friends. Scarce any nobleman of distinction was 
sincerely attached to his cause, except the Duke of Norfolk; and. all 
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tliose wliQ feigned the most loyally, were only walcliing for an oppor* 
tunity to bell ay and desoit him. But the peisons, of whom he enter- 
tained the gicatest suspicion, were Lord Stanley and his brother Sir 
Williami, whose connections with the family of Richmond, notwith- 
standing their professions of attachment to his person, were never en- 
tirely forgotten or overlooked by him. When he empowered Lord 
Staiiley to levy^ forces, he still retained his eldest son, Lord Strange, as 
a pledge for his fidelity ; and that nobleman was, on this account, 
obliged to employ great caution and leserve in his pioceedings. He 
raised a powerful body of his fiiends and retainers in Cheshire and 
Lancashire, but without openly declaring himself ; and though Henry 
had received secret assurances of his friendly intentions, the armies 
on both sides knew not what to infer from his equivocal behaviour. 
Tiie two livals, at last, approached each other, at Boswoith, near Lei- 
cester; Henry, at the head of 6000 men, Richard with an army of 
above double thait number ; and a decisive action was evety hour ex- 
pected between them. Stanley, who commanded above 7000 men, 
took ca«e to po&t himself at Atherstone, not far from the hostile camps; 
and he made such a disposition as enabled him on occasion to join 
either party. Richard had too much sagacity not to discover his inten- 
tions from those movements ; but he kept the secret from his own men, 
for fear of discoui aging them, he took not immediate revenge on 
Stanley’s son, as some of his courtiers advised him , because he hoped 
that so valuable a pledge would induce the father to prolong still fai- 
therhis ambiguous conduct; and he hastened to decide by arms the 
quarrel with his competitor* being certain, thata victoiy over the Earl 
of Richmond would enable him to take ample revenge on all his ene- 
mies, open and concealed. 

The van of Richmond’s army, consisting ofatcheis,was commanded 
by the Earl of Oxford; Sir Gilbert Talbot led the right wing; Sir John 
Savage the left; the eail himself, accompanied by his uncle, the Eail 
of Pembroke, placed himself m the mam body, Richard also took 
postm his main body, and entrusted the command of his van to the 
Duke of Norfolk; as his wings were never engaged, we have not 
learned the names of the sev^eml commandeis. Soon after the battle 
began (a.d. 1485, Aug. 22), Lord Stanley, whose conduct in this whole 
affair discovers great precaution and abilities, appealed m the field, 
and declared lor the Earl of Richmond. This measure, which was 
unexpected to the men, though not to their leadeis, had a proportional 
effect on both armies ; it mspiied unusual courage into Henry’s soldiers; 
it thicw Richard’s into dismay and confusion. The intrepid tyrant, 
sensible of his desperate situation, cast his eye around the field, and 
desciying his rival at no great distance, he drove against him with fury, 
in hopes that either Henry’s death or his own would decide the victoiy 
between them. He killed with his own hands Sii William Biandon, 
standard-beaier to the earl ; he dismounted Sir John Cheyney ; he was 
now withm reach of Richmond himself, who declined not the combat; 
when Sir William Stanley, breaking in with his troops, sunounded 
Richard, who, fighting bravely to the last moment, was overwhelmed 
by numbers, and perished by a fate too mild and honouiable for his 
multiplied and detestable enormities. His men everywhere sought fox 
safety by flight 
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There fell in tins battle about four thousand of the vanquished and 
among these the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Rich- 
ard Ratchffe, Sir Robert Piercy, and Sir Robert Brackenbury. The 
loss was inconsiderable on the side of the victors. Sir William Cates- 
by. a great instrument of Richard's enmes, was taken, and soon after 
beheaded, with some others, at Leicester, The body of Richard was 
found xn the fidd, coveied with dead enemies, and all besmeared with 
blood ; It was tlirown carelessly across a horse ; was carried to Leices- 
ter amidst the shouts of the insulting spectators, and was interred in 
the Gray-Fnars Church of that place 

The historians who favour Richard (foi even this tyrant has met with 
partisans among the later writers) maintain, that he was well qualified 
for government, had he legally obtained it; and that he committed no 
crimes but such as weie necessary to procure him possession of the 
crown , but this is a poor apology, when it is confessed that he was 
ready to commit the most hoind crimes which appeared necessary for 
that purpose ; and it is ceitain, that all his courage and capacity, qual- 
ities in which he leally seems not to have been deficient, ivould never 
have made compensation to the people for the danger of the precedent, 
and for the contagious example of vice and murder, exalted upon the 
throne. ^ This prince was of a small stature, humpbacked, and had a 
harsh disagreeable countenance ; so that hxs body was in every particu- 
lar no less deformed than his mind. 


Thus have we pursued the history of England through a senes 
of many barbarous ages, till we have at last reached the dawn of 
civility and science, and have the prospect both of greater certainty in 
OUT historical narrations, and of being able to present to the reader 
a spectacle more worthy of his attention. The want of certainty, 
however, and of ciicumstances, is not alike to be complained of 
tfiroughout every penod of this long narration. This island possesses 
many ancient historians of good credit, as well as many historical 
monuments ; and it is rare that the annals of so uncultivated a people 
as were the English, as well as the other European nations, after the 
decline of Roman learning, have been transmitted to postenty so 
complete, and with so little mixture of falsehood and of fable. This 
advantage we owe entirely to the clergy of the Chuich of Rome, who 
founding their authority on their supeiior knowledge, preserved the 
precious literature of antiquity from a total extinction,^ and under 
shelter of their numerous privileges and immunities, acquired a security 
by means of the superstition which they would m vain have claimed 

^ Every one that ha"? perused the ancient monkish writers knows, that however barbarous 
their own style, they are full of allusions to the Latin classics, especially the pdets There 
seems also, in those middle ages, to have remained many ancient books that are now lost. 
Malmesbury, who flourished in the reign of Hen I and King Stephen, quotes Livy’s descrip- 
tion of Caesar’s passage over the Rubicon Fitz-Stephen, who hved in the reign of Hen, 11 , 
alludes to a passage m the larger history of Sallust In the collection of letters which passes 
tinder the name of Thomas h Becket, we see how familiar all the ancient history and ancient 
hooks were to the more ingenious and more dignified churchmen of that time, and consequmitly 
how much that order of men must have surpassed all the other members of the society That 
prelate and friends call each other philosophers in all the course of their correspondence 
and considei the rest of the world as sunk in total ignorance and barbansm. 
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from the justice and humanity of those turbulent and licentious a^es. 
Nor is the spectacle altogether unentertainmg and uninstructive which 
the liistofy of those times presents to us. The view of human manners 
m all their variety of appearances, is both profitable and agreeable ; 
and if the aspect in some periods seem horrid and deformed, we may 
thence learn to cherish with the greater anxiety that science and 
civility winch has so close a connection with virtue and humanity, and 
which, as it is a sovereign antidote against superstition, is also the most 
effectual remedy against vice and disorders of every kind. 

The rise, progress, perfection, and decline of art and science, are - 
curious objects of contemplation, and intimately connected with a 
narration of civil transactions. The events of no particular period can 
be fully accounted for, but by considering the degrees of advancement 
which men have reached m those particulars. 

Those who cast their eye on the general revolutions of society will 
find, that as almost all improvements of the human mind had reached 
nearly to their state of perfection about the age of Augustus, there was 
a sensible decline from that point or period, and men thenceforth 
relapsed gradually into ignorance and barbarism. The unlimited 
extent of the Roman empire, and the consequent despotism of its 
monarchs, extinguished all emulation, debased the generous spirits of 
men, and depressed that noble flame by which all the lefincd aits must 
be clieiished and enlivened. The militaiy government which soon 
succeeded, rendered even the lives and propeities of men mscciuc and 
precarious; and pioved destructive to those vulgar and more necessary 
arts of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and in the end, 
to the military art and genius itself, by which alone the immense 
fabric of the empiie could be supported. The irruption of the barbarous 
nations which soon followed, overwhelmed all human knowledge, 
which was already far in its decline, and men sunk every age deeper 
into ignorance, stupidity, and superstition, till the light of ancient 
science and history had very nearly suffered a total extinction in all the 
European nations. 

But there is a point of depression, as well as of exaltation, from 
which human affairs naturally return in a contrary direction, and 
beyond which they seldom pass cither m their advancement or decline. 
The period m which the people of Christendom were the lowest 
sunk m ignorance, and consequently in disorders of every kind, 
may justly be fixed at the eleventh century, about the age of William 
the Conqueror; and fiom that era, the sun of science beginning to 
reascend, threw out many gleams of light, which preceded the full 
morning, when letters were revived in the fifteenth ccntuiy. Tiie 
Danes, and other northern people, who had so long infested all the 
coasts, and even the inland parts of Europe by their depredations, 
having now learned the arts of tillage and agriculture, found a certain 
subsistence at home, and were no longer tempted to deseit their 
industry, m order to seek a precarious livelihood by rapine, and by the 
plunder of their neighbours. The feudal governments also, among the 
more southern nations, were reduced to a kind of system ; and though 
that strange species of civil polity was ill fitted to insure either liberty 
or tranquillity, it was piefciable to the universal license and disorder 
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which had everywhere preceded it. But there was no event which 
tended farther to the improvement of the age than one, which has not 
been much remarked, the accidental finding of a copy of Justinian's 
Pandects, about the year 1130, in the town of Amalfi in Italy. 

The ecclesiastics who had leisure, and some inclination to study, 
immediately adopted with zeal this excellent system of jurisprudence, 
and spread the knowledge of it throughout every part of Europe. 
Besides the intnnsic ment of the performance, it was recommended to 
them by its onginal connection with the imperial city of Rome, which 
being the seat of their religion, seemed to acquire new lustre and 
authority, by the diifusion of its laws over the western world. In less 
than ten years after the discovery of the Pandects, Vacanus, under the 
protection of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, read public lectures 
of civil law in the university of Oxford, and the clergy everywhere, by 
their example as well as exhortation, were the means of diffusing 
the highest esteem for this new science. That order of men having? 
large possessions to defend, was in a manner necessitated to turn their ‘ 
studies towards the law , and their properties being often endangered 
by the violence of the princes and barons, it became their interest 
to enforce the observance of general and equitable rules, from which 
alone they could receive protection. As they possessed il the know- 
ledge of the age, and were alone acquainted with the habits of thinking, 
the practice, as weU as science of the law, fell mostly into their hands ; 
and though the close connection which, without^ any necessity, they 
formed between the canon and civil law, begat a jealousy in the laity 
of England, and prevented the Roman junsprudence from becoming 
the municipal law of the country, as was the case in many states 
of Europe, a great part of it was secretly transferred into the practice 
of the courts of justice, and the imitation of their neighbours made the 
English gradually endeavour to raise their law from its original 
state of rudeness and imperfection, * 

It is easy to see what advantages Europe must have reaped by its 
inheriting at once from the ancients so complete an art, which was 
also so necessary for giving security to all other arts, and which by 
refining, and still more by bestowing solidity on the j'udgment, served 
as a model to farther improvements. The sensible utility of the 
Roman law, both to public and pnvate interest, recommended the 
study of It at a time when the more exalted and speculative sciences 
carried no charms with them; and thus the last branch of ancient 
literature which remained uncorrupted, was happily the first transmitted 
to the moderi^L world , for it is remarkable that m the decline of Roman 
learning, when the philosophers were universally infected with super- 
stition and sophistry, and the poets and histonans with barbarism, 
the lawyers, who in other countries are seldom models of science 
or politeness, were yet able by the constant study and close imitation 
of their predecessors, to maintain the same good sense in their decisions 
and reasonings, and the same punty m their language and expression. 

What bestowed an additional ment on the civil law, was the extreme 
imperfection of that jurisprudence which preceded it among all the 
European nations, especially among the Saxons or ancient English. 
The absurdities which prevailed at that time in the administration 
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of justice, may be conceived fiom the authentic monuments which 
remain of the ancient Srixon laws, where a pecuniary commutation was 
received for every crime, where stated prices were fixed for men^s lives 
and members, where puvate revenges weie authorised for all injuries, 
where the use of the ordeal, corsnet, and afterwards of the duel, 
was the received method of proof, and where the judges were rustic 
freeholders assembled on a sudden, and deciding a cause from one 
debate or altercation of the parties. Such a state of society was 
very little advanced beyond the rude state of nature j violence univer- 
sally prevailed, instead of general and equitable maxims ; the pretended 
liberty of the times was only an incapacity of submitting to government ; 
and men not protected by law in their lives and properties, sougTit 
shelter by their personal seivitude and attachments under sonae 
powerful chieftain, or by voluntary combinations. 

The gradual progress of improvement raised the Europeans some- 
what above this uncultivated state ; and affairs, in this island particu- 
larly, took early a turn which was more favourable lo justice and to 
Ijioerty. Civil employments and occupations soon became honourable 
among the English. The situation of that people rendered not the per- 
petual attention to wars so neccssaty as among their neighbours, and 
all regard was not confined to the mihtaiy piofession j the gentry, and 
even the nobility, began to deem an acquaintance with the law a 
necessary part of education, they were less divei led than afterwards 
from studies of this kind by other sciences, and m the age of Hcniy 
VI., as we arc told by Fortcscue, theic wcie in the inns of couit about 
two thousand students, most of them men of honouiablc birth, who 
gave application to this branch of civil knowledge, a circumstance 
which proves that a considerable progress was alieady made in the 
science of goveinment, and which prognosticated a still greater. 

One chief advantage winch resiutecl from the intioduction and pro- 
gress of the arts, was the inli eduction and progress of freedom; which 
aifected men both in their personal and civil capacities. 

If we consider the ancient state of Europe, we shall find that the far 
greater panrt of the society were everywhere bereaved of their personal 
liberty, and lived entirely at the will of their masters. Every one 
that was not noble was a slave; the peasants were sold along with 
the land; the few inhabitants of cities were not in a better con- 
dition ; even the gentry themselves were subjected to a long train of 
subordination under the greater baions or chief vassals of the crown; 
who, though seemingly placed in a high state of splendour, yet, having 
but a slender protection from law, weic exposed to every tempest of 
' the state, and, by the precarious condition in which they lived, paid 
dearly for the power of oppressing and tyrannising over their inferiors. 
The first incident which broke m upon this violent system of govern- 
ment was the practice, begun m Italy, and imitated in France, of 
erecting communities and corporations, endowed with privileges and a 
separate municipal government, which gave them piotection against the 
tyranny of the barons, and which the prince himself deemed it prudent 
to respect.^ The relaxation of the feudal tenures, and an execution 
soissewhat stricter of the public law, bestowed an independence on 
vassals which was unknown to their foretfahers. And even the peasants 

^ There early symptomb of the Jealousy entertained by the baruub against the pro- 
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though later than other orders of the state, made their escape from 
those bonds of vdlenage in which they had formerly been retained. 

It may appear strange, that the progress of the arts, which seems 
among the Greeks and Romans to have daily increased the number of 
slaves, should, m later tunes, have proved so general a source of liberty; 
but this difference m the events proceeded from a great difference m 
the circumstances which attended those institutions The ancient 
barons, obliged to maintain themselves in a nuhtary posture, and little 
emulous of elegance or splendour, employed not their villains as 
domestic servants, much less as manufacturers, but composed their 
retinue of freemen, whose military spirit rendered the chieftain formid- 
able to his neighbours, and who were ready to attend m every warlike 
enterprise. The villains werp entirely pccupied m the cultivation of 
their master's land, and paid their rents either m com and cattle and 
other produce of the farm, or in servile offices which they performed 
about the baion’s family, and upon the farms v/hich he retained m 
his own possession. In pioportion as agriculture improved, and 
money inci eased, it was found that these services, though extremely 
burdensome to the villain, were of little advantage to the master, and 
that the produce of a large estate could be much more conveniently 
disposed of by the peasants themselves who raised it, than by the land- 
lord or his bailiff who were formerly accustomed to receive it A com- 
mutation was therefore made of rents for services, and of money-rents 
for those in kind; and as men, in a subsequent age, discovered that 
farms were better cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a security in his 
possession, the practice of granting leases to the peasant began to 
prevail, which entirely broke the bonds of servitude, already much 
relaxed from the former practices. After this manner viUenage went 
gradually into disuse throughout the moie civilised parts of Europe ; 
the interest of the master, as well as that of the slave, concurred m 
this alteration. The latest laws, which we find in England for 
enforcing 01 regulating this species of servitude, were enacted m the 
reign of Henry VI L And though the ancient statutes on this subject 
remain still unrepealed by parliament, it appears that before the end 
of Elizabeth the distinction of villain and freeman was totally though 
insensibly abolished, and that no person remained in the state to whom 
the former laws could be applied. 

Thus personal freedom became almost general in Europe, an advan- 
tage which paved the way for the increase of political or civil liberty 
and served to give the members of the community some of the most 
considerable advantages of it. 

The constitution of the English government, ever since the invasion 
of this island by the Saxons, may boast of this pre-eminence, that in no 
age the will of the monarch was ever entirely absolute and uncon- 
trolled ; but in other respects the balance of power has extremely shifted 
among the several orders of the state. 

of the arts, as destructive of their licentious power A law was enacted, 7 Hen. IV , 
chap. 17, prohibiting any one who did not possess twenty shillings a year m land from binding 
his sons apprentices to any trade They found already that the cities began to dram the 
country of the labourers and husbandmen , and did not foresee how much the increase of com- 
merce would increase the value of their estates Cotton, p. 179 The kings, to encourage the 
boroughs, granted them this pnvilege, that any villain who had lived a twelvemonth m any 
corporation, and had been of the guild, should be thenceforth regarded as free. 
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The ancient Saxons, like the other German nations, where each indi- 
vidual was enured to arms, and where the independence of men was 
secured by a great equality of possessions, seem to have admitted a 
considerable mixture of democracy into their form of government, and 
to have been one of the freest nations of which there remains any 
account in the recoids of history. After this tribe was settled in 
England, especially after the dissolution of the Heptarchy, the great 
extent of the kingdom produced a great inequality m property, and 
the balance seems to have inclined to the side of aristocracy. The 
Norman conquest threw more authority into the hands of the sove- 
reign, which, however, admitted of great control , though derived less 
from the general forms of the constitution, which were inaccurate and 
irregular, than from the independent po^er enjoyed by each baron in 
his particular district or province. The estamishment of the Great 
Charter exalted still higher the aristocracy, imposed regular limits on 
royal power, and gradually introduced some mixture of democracy into 
the constitution. But even during this period, from the accession of 
Edward L to the death of Richard IIL, the condition of the commons 
was nowise eligible ; a kind of Polish aristocracy prevailed ; and, though 
the kings were limited, the people were as yet far from being jfree. It 
required the authority almost absolute of the soveieigns, which took 
place in the subsequent period, to pull down those licentious tyrants, 
and to establish that regular execution of the laws, which, in a following 
age, enabled the people to eiect a regular and equitable plan of liberty. 

In each of these successive alterations, the only rule of government, 
which IS intelligible or carries any authority with it, is the established 
practice of the age, and the maxims of administration which are at 
that time prevalent and universally assented to. Those who, from a 
pretended respect to antiquity, appeal at every turn to an original plan 
of the constitution, only cover their turbulent spirit and their private 
ambition under the appearance of venerable forms; and whatever 
period they pitch on for their model, they may still be earned back to 
a more ancient period, where they will find the measures of power 
entirely different, and where every circumstance, by reason of the 
greater barbarity of the times, will appear still less worthy of imitation. 
Above all, a civilised nation like the English, who have happily estab- 
lished the most peifect and most accurate system of liberty that was 
ever found compatible with government, ought to be cautious in 
appealing to the practice of their ancestors, oi regarding the maxims 
of uncultivated ages as certain rules for their present conduct. An 
acquaintance with the ancient periods of their government is chiefly 
useful, by instructing them to cherish their present constitution, from a 
comparison or contiast with the condition of those distant times. And 
it is also curious, by showing them the remote, and commonly faint 
and disfiguied originals of the most finished and most noble insti- 
tutions, and by instructing them in the great mixture of accident, which 
commonly concurs with a small ingredient of wisdom and foresight, in 
erecting the complicated fabric of the most perfect government 
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ACLA, daughter of iElIa, King of Deira, mar- 
ned to King Ethelfred, 15. 

Acre, m Palestine, besieged by the Christ- 
ians, 267 , taken by Richard I of England, 
and Philip of France, a68 , the garrison 
butchered, 272. 

•Adela, daughter of Will, the Conq , her issue, 
whence pretensions of King Stephen, 193 
Adelfnd, of Bcmitia, establishes the kingdom of 
Northumberland, 15, 23 , slaughter of Bntish 
monks byv— destroys the monaste^- olT 
Bangor, — defeated and killed by Redwal, 
King of the Bast Angles, 24 
Adrian, Emperor, builds his rampart between 
Britain and Caledonia,— completed by Seve- 
rus, 6 Adrian III , an English Pope, grants 
Ireland to Hen 11 of England, 235 
Adultery, composition for, among Saxons, 122 
uElla, a Saxon, settles m Sussex, 14 , made 
King of Deira, %$ 

j®tius, why unable to aid the Britons, 9 
Agnes Sorrel, mistress of Chas VII , and the 
siege of Orleans, 6x4' 

Agricola, Julius, subdues the Bnton^as far as 
Caledonia,— secures their subjection,— his 
civil institutions, s 

Albano, the Pope’s l^ate, excommunicates 
Richard, son oflCmg Henry IL, for rebellmg 
against his father, 253 

Albany, Duke of, brother to Rob III , of 
Scotland, assumes the administration, 578 , 
enjoys the regal power by the death of his 
brother and the captivity of his nephew, 379, 
sends forces to France, who defeat and kill 
the Duke of Clarence, 599, dies, —cha- 
racter of hxs son Murdoch, 607. 
Albemarle, Earl of, foments a rebellion of 
the barons against Hen III , — loses Rock- 
ingham Castle, but gains Fothenngay, and 
others, — excommumcated by Pandolf,— 
submits, pardoned, 343 

Albert and Theodinap;^inted legates to inquire 
into the murder of Thomas a Becket, 239 , 
their accommodation with Hen II on ac- 
count of It,— absolve him, 240 
Albigenses, who they were,— crusade against 
them by Innocent III exterminated, ^6 
Albiney, Will, de, defends the castle of Ro- 
chester for the barons against King John, 
—obliged to surrender, 31 1. 

Alcuin, a clergyman, sent by OjEFa, King of 
Mercia, to Charlemagne, becomes hisprecep- 
tor m the sciences, 28 

Aldred, Abp. of York, crowns Harold, 100 , 
and Will the Conq , 130 , dies of gnef, 142 
Ale, Its price in the reign of Hen III, 382 
Alencon, besieged by John, King of England, 
287 ; siege raised by Philip of Franc^ 288 
Alexanderll , Pope, declares for the Norman 
invasion, 103, 141. Alexandet III., Pope, dri- 
ven from Rome by the anti-pope, Victor IV,, 
— abject honours paid to, by the Kings of 
France and England, 211 , annuls the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon,— deceives Hen II m 
grant of a legantme commission, 2x9 


nourable reaction of Ahp Becket, and cool 
behaviour to Henry’s embassy, 221 , attempL* 
to reconcile them, 227 , appeased by Henry' * 
submissions on the occasion, of Becket’s mur 
der,— canonises Becket, 233 ; issues bulls at 
Henry’s desire against his sons, 242. Alex 
ander IV , Pope, publishes a crusade agains 
Sicily, — ^levies on the English clergy, — 
threatens the kingdom wim an interdict, 
354 Alexander, III , King of Scotland. 
espouses the sister of Edw. I. of England 
393 » death, 394 

Alexis Comnenus, Emp. of Greece, ms policy 
to get nd of the crusaders, 171. 

Alfred accompanies his father Ethelwolf in his 
pilgrimage to Rome, 40, assists hiS brother 
Ethelred against the Danes, 42 , succeeds to 
the crown,— anointed at Rome by I*eo. Ill , 
43 » progress of his education, — worsted by 
tlie Danes, 44, fights with them, — forced to re- 
linquish his doramions, —anecdote of him,— 
collects some retainers, 45 ; routs the Danes, 
—enters their camp as a harper, 46 , defeats 
them and admits them to settle, 47 ; civil in- 
stitutions, 48, So , forms a naval force, —routs 
Hastings the Dane, 48 , routs Sigefert the 
Northumbrian pirate, 49 , character, 50 ; 
state of the nation at the defeat of the Danes, 
—divides England into distncte for the ex- 
ecution of justice, $1 . modes of justice estab- 
hshedjS*; appoints Junes for judicial deci- 
sions, 52 , regard for the liberties of his peo- 
ple,— care for learnmg,53 , economy of time, 
—how he inculcated morahty, — literary 
performances,— attention to the promotion 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce, 54 , 
reputation abroad,— children, 53. Alfr^, a 
Saxon nobleman, accused of conspirmg 
against Athelstan, extraordinary fate, S 7 * 
Alfric, Duke of Mercia, infamous character and 
history,— treacherously saves the Danish 
fleet, 73 , another instance of perfidy, 79, 
Alice Pierce becomes the favourite of Edw, III , 
removed from court, 526 
Allodial and feudal possessions, difference be* 
tween, explained, preference of the latter in 
the early ages shown, 317, 

Alnwick, ‘William King of Scotland defeated 
and taken prisoner thereby the English, 246. 
Ambrosius commands the Bntons against Hen- 
gist, the Saxon, 13 

Ameraaments, arbitrary manner of imposing, 
by Anglo-Norman kings, 334 
Amiens, the states of France summoned there 
by Lewis XI on the appeal to him by Hen 
III and the barons of England,— the appeal 
decided in favour of Henry, 370 , treaty of 
alliance there, between the Dukes of Bed- 
ford, Burgundy, and Bnttany, 607, 

Angles, who, and where settled in Bntauij 13* * 5 * 
Anglesey, attacked by Suetonius Pauhnus,— 
the Druids destroyed there, 5 
Anglia, East, Saxon kingdom of, 27, 
Anglo-Norman government, executive power 
of, where 'lodged, —judicial power how diS- 
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trlljuted. 35*5 ; crown revenue, in what it 
consisted.— talliages levied by, ^jaa. 

Aulaf heads the Danish pnates UKainst Athvl- 
stan,— his stratagem to gain intelhgence m 
Athehtan’s camp, 58 ; Athelbian’s prudent 
conduct, 59. 

Anne, sister of the Emp Winceslaus, and 
queen of Rich. II., her inefTectual suit to the 
j)ufce of Gloucester m favour of Sir Simon 
Burley, 548 

;ii<«elin, a Norman abbot, appointed Ahp 
of Canterbury, by William Rufus, 166 ; op- 
poses the violences of the king, -—preaches 
successfully against the modes of dress, 
jfdy : then espouses- the pretensions of 
tlrban to the papacy,— he furnished his 
quota of soldiers,— retires to Rome, tempo- 
ralities confiscated,— assists at the coimcu of 
Bari, j 68, recalled by Hen. I., 175 , refuses 
homage to him,— assists at a council to 
debate on the king’s intended marriage,, *76 ; 
acquires the klng^ confidence,- procures an 
accommodation between the king and his 
bother Robert, 177 1 refuses to consecrate 
itoe bishop® invested by Henry, rSrj retires 
to Rome, his revenues confiscated,— returns 
to his monastery ki Normandy, *8a ; com- 
promise, x8s, x8l 

Ancient history, the uncertainty of, txi. 

Appeals, from inferior to superior courts, how 
appointed by the laws of Alfred, 52 , from 
the baron's courts, how regulated by parlia- 
ment in the reign of Hen HI , 38a 

Armagnats and Burgtmdians, these party de- 
nominations m France explained, troubles 
occasioned thereby, 589, 594 

Arms, coats of, using them first introduced into 
Europe during the crusades, aSr. 

Army, feudal, its disadvantages,— becomes 
disused m favour of a mercenary one, 406. 

Arras, congress at, between Charles Vn. 
of France and the Dukes of Bedford and 

ArteveftJ^Jamesle,a brewer at Ghent, becomes 
a leader of the populace against the Flemish 
nobility, 478, employed by Edward III 
of England to king the Flemings to assist 
his pretensions to the crown of France, 
479 ; death, sot. 

Arthur, Prince of the Silnrcs, so celebrated by 
the British bards, 15 Arthm , posthumous son 
of Geoffiey, third son of lien II. of Eng- 
land, invested intheDuchyot Brittany, under 
the guardianship of his grandf.tthcr, "ss . 
declared successor by Rich I on his entering 
into a crusade, — title asserted by the 
barons of the I^'reiuh provinces,— taken 
under protection of, and erlncatcd by, Philip 
of France, 282 ; joins Philip, and commits 
hostilities against Ins uncle John ,— knighted, 
marries Philip’s daughter,— taken pnsonei 
by John, 285; resolute behaviour m a con- 
ference with nim,— raurdcied by John, s86 

Artillery, reflections on the efiects of, in wai, 
— hrst used at the battle of Cre&sy, 498 j 
when first used at sieges, 6x8, ait and 
management of, improved sooner than that of 
fmtification, 639. 

Artois, Robert de, chnrarler, how he lost his 
patrimony,— favourably received by Kdw 
III, of England, 476; stimulates Euw.aul to 
assert his pretensions to the crown of France, 


477 ; Joins the army of Edward in his inva- 
sion of Fr.iuce,— routed at St. Omei’s, 483 ; 
sent with English to Brittany, killed, 402. 

Arundel, Eail of, condemned by the house of 
peers, executed, S54' 

Assassins, whence the origin of the term de- 
rived, their punce, his dingerous auihouty 
and principles,— c.uises Conrad, Marquis of 
Monserat, to be assassinated, 270. 

Athelstan, natural son of Edward the Eldci, 
his reign,— conspired against by Alfred, one 
of his nobles, 37 , appoints Sithric the Dane, 
King of Northumberland,— wars against Sith* 
nc's sons and the Scots, 58 , character, 50 , 

Athelwold, favourite of King Edgar, treacher- 
ous behaviour to his master, m the affair of 
EIfnda, 69 ; killed by Edgar, 70. 

Augustine, a Roman monk, sent by Pope 
Gregory to preach Christianity in Britain,— 
assisted in his mission by Queen Brunehaut, 
—favourably leceived by Kthelbert, King of 
Kent, 90 , character ana successful misKion,. 
—cases of conscience proposed by, to the 
Pope,— created Ahp of Canterbury, at 

Augustus Caesar, dissuades his successors from 
enlarging their empire, ^ 

Avisa, daughter to the Earl of Gloucester, 
married to John, fouith son of Hen 11 , «6x, 
divorced by him, 983 

Auray du Gucsclm, defeated by the English 
near Calais, taken pusonoi, 521 

Agmcouit, battle of, 592 , oonquicd with those 
of Cicssy and Poictioib, 594 

BADLESMERE, Lord, insults Isabella, 
queen to Ed waul I L, kills some of hn re- 
tinue,— punished by the king, 4«|«, Uktn 
at the defeat of the Earl of Lancastei , tt icd, 
executed, 453. 

Badon, Cerdic the Saxon worsted there by 
the Britons, 14 

Baldwin, Karl of Flanders, leceives Tosti, 
Duke of Northumberland, g8 , assists the 
Normnn invasion, 103. 

Bahol, John, pictonsions of succession to tho 
crown of Scotland, 305 . recognises the King 
of England’s superiority over Scotland, 401 ; 
Edward pronounces in his favour,— sweara 
fealty to Edward, who puts him m possession 
of the kingdom, 402 , incensed by the usurp- 
ations of Edward, 403 ; forms an nlham e 
with riulip of France, 406 1 refuses compli- 
ame with the summons and demands of 
Edwnid,— assembles an army to oppose the 
attacks of Edward, 415, defw'S Edwaid, 
nukes his submissions to ICdwaid, on Ins 
subduing Scotland, 416} camed pnsonci to 
London, committed to the 'rowei,— obtains 
his niierty, retires to Fiance,— dies m a 
private station, 4x7 , ch u u ter, summ try, 
view ofhis conduct, 433 Bahol, Edward, son 
of John, occasion of his renewing his fathci's 
pretensions to the ciown of Si'otlincl, 471 , 
raises a force, joined by divers l^bighsU batons, 
— invades Scotland,— defe its and kills the 
Earl of Mar, regent, 47a; t.ikes Beith — 
Clowned at Bcone,— routed by Bir Airh, 
Douiflas, flies to England, 474, Edw, JiL 
undei takes to lestorc him, — is restored, 474 j 
Scots levult wdtenever the K» ;hsh king re- 
tues, 473 ; resigns Inspietensioius toScouaudf 
to Edw.ird, lives rctiied, 5x0. 
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D^Il, Tohn, a seditious preacher m the reign of 
Rich H , inculcates levelling pnnciples 
among the people, 540 

Bangor, slaughter of the monks of, Isy Adel- 
fnd, King of Northumberland, —the monas- 
tery destroyed, 23 

Bannockburn, battle of, between Edw II and 
Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, 48, 

Ban, council called there, 168. 

B.^net, battle ofl between Edw. lY. and the 
Earl of Warwick, 673, 

Barons of England, r’*st ind c-t ors of a regu- 
lar associat on an'^ plan of liberty among 

^ them,— in*' mid? ted b\ Jo’^n, attcd h’m in 
his Norman wars, 2S3 , desert, ara return to 
England, a88 , acc sed ard f ned uy ’\m, on 
his return, 290, again -e^i sc to ps<? st n m m 
France, 25v9 , tneir s’t ’afon pnd c scontent 
under John, 301 , exhorted by Card Lang- 
ton to insist on a renewal of the charter of 
liberties granted by Hen, I , — confederate 
for that purpose, at St Edmond's Bury, 
303 , make a formal demand of the renewal 
liom John,— appeal to the Pope, — assemble 
their retainers,— deliver to the king a list of 
their demands, 304 , choose Robert Fitz- 
walter for their general on the king’s refusal, 
— rommpnee hostilities against John,— ob- 
tain the great charter from him,— chief heads 
of tins charter, 306; remaiks upon, 307, 
John makes farther concessions for security 
of this grant,— list of the conservators of this 
cliarter, 309 , the charter annulled by the 
Pope,— Langton refuses to publish the Pope's 
bull of excommunication against them, 310 , 
the king takes Rochester from them, cruel 
devastation of the country by both parties, — 
those in the north ally with Alexander, King 
of Scotland, 311 ; the rest offer the kingdom 
to Lewis, son of Philip of France,— give 
hostages to Philip for their fidelity, 3x2 , 
disgusted at Lewis’s behaviour,— contest sus- 
pended by the death of John, 313 , origin of 
their power, and the natuie of military ser- 
vice eacplained, 313 . view of their civil 
offices,— power over their vassals, 3x9 , power 
of their court,— usual way of life, 320 , im- 
portance in parliament, 322 , nature of their 
courts, 323, exercised a kind of sovereign 
authority,— more arbitiary in their respective 
jiuisdictions than their kings, 333, obtain a 
new charter of liberties from Hen HI , — and 
a confirmation of it, 339 , obtain a charter of 
forests,— recovered from their foreign alli- 
ance by the judicious endeavours of the Earl 
of Pembroke, protector of the realm, 340 , 
conclude a peace with him, 343 , commotions 
on the death of the Earl of Pembroke, 343 , 
refuse to surrender their fortresses into the 
king's hands,— confederate against Hubert 
de Burgh,— reconciliation effected by the 
prelates, 345 , procure the dismission of 
Hubert,— combine against his successor, the 
Bishop of Wmchester, 347 , confederate with 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, -as- 
semble in parhament dressed in armour, 359, 
supreme council of 24 chosen by, in parha- 
ment, at Oxford, to regulate the government 
—regulations formed by this councl, 3^0 , 
the council combine to perpetuate their aii- 
thouty, — impose an oath of obedience to 
them on ihc* whole nation, 361 , appoait a 
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committee of equal authority with parliament 
to act m the intervals between the sessions of 
parliament,— send and propose the oath of 
obedience to the provisions of Oxford, to 
Richard, Ku^ of the Romans, on his mtend- 
ed visit to England,— people begin to be 
jealous of this council, —knights of the shires 
appeal to Prince Edward against their pro- 
ceedmgs, — ^message tp them on the occasion, 
362 , the council form a code of tn vial ordinan- 
ces, 363 , the Pope disinclined toward them, 
—the Pope absolves Henry and the nation 
from their oath to them, 364 , parliament 
empowers Henry to resume the authonty 
out of their hands,— confederate with the 
Earl of Leicester, 366 , impnson the bishops 
who published the Pope's absolution, 367 ; 
levy war on the king, 368 , reduce him to 
comply again wi^h the provisions of Oxford, 
— their disputes with Henry referred to the 
arbitration of Lewis of France,— Lewis de- 
cides in favour of Henry, 369 , they reject 
Lewis’s decision, and take arms, — associate 
with Fitz-Richard the mayor, and citizens of 
London, 370 , mutual hostilities by them and 
the king’s army, 371 , defeat Henry at Lewes, 
take him pnsoner,— another appeal to arbitra- 
tion, 372 , ill-treated by Leicester, 373 , their 
army defeated at Evesham, and the Earl of 
Leicester killed, 377 , lenity of Henry to- 
wards them, 379 , prohibited to appear in 
parhament without oemg particularly sum- 
moned by wnt,— distinctions among themr 
408 , confitm the two charters in parliament,, 
which are also confirmed by Edw I in 
Flanders, 422 , obtain a limitation of forests, 
—obtain a full, free, and final confirmation of 
the two charteis, 423 , allowed by Edw. I tor 
entail tbeir estates, 438 . disgusted at the 
attachment of Edw II to Piers Gaveston, 
442 , confederacy of, formed by Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, against Gaveston,— pro- 
cure his banishment, 443 , procure the au- 
thonty of government to be vested in a junto, 
444 , seize Gaveston, put him to death, 445 ; 
the king’s rage on this murder,— reconciled 
to them, 446 , insist on the renewal of the 
ordinances after the defeat at Bannockburn, 
449 , combine to rum the Despensers, — causes 
of their discontents, 450 , peremptorily de- 
mand a dismission of Hespenser,— obtain of 
the parliament a sentence of forfeiture, and 
perpetual exile against the Despensers, 451 , 
join the mvasion of Isabella, 455 ; murder 
Despenser, the father, at Bnstol, 457 ; dis- 
contented with Rich II , 544 

Bastardy, disputes between the civil and eccle- 
siastical courts concerning, in the reign of 
Hen. Ill , — ^memorable reply of the nobility 
to the prelates on this occasion, 381 

Battle, trials by, allowed by Hen II to be 
evaded by appeal to a jury, 249, Battle 
Abbey, founded by Will the Conqueror, 
131 

Baudneourt, gov of Vacouleurs, applied te 
by Joan d'Arc, sends her to Chas vll , 615* 

Bauge, battle of, between the Duke of Cla- 
rence and the Dauphm of France 600 

Beauchamp, of Holt, Lord condemned for 
treason, 548 , the first peer who \\ as created by 
patent, 570 

Beaumont, Loid, motive of h'S enrag.ng Ed- 
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ward Baliot ta renew hi‘{ fatlier's pretensions 
to the crown of Scotland, 47X. 

Beauvais, Bn, of, taken prisoner in battle by 
Rich I.,--lus coat of mail sarcastically sent 
to the Pope, who claimed him, 278 ; set at 
liberty ^ John, 883 , petitions for the trial 
of Joan D'Arc for sorceiy, daa 

Bedford Duke of, brother to Hen. V., left by 
hi|n Regent of France, 601 ; appointed by 
parliament j^ardian of England, during the 
minority of Hen. VI character, 60s » ®s- 
pouses the Princess of Burgundy,— consider- 
ations on which he formed his conduct m 
France,— treaty at Amiens, 607 ; restores and 
forms an alliance with fas. I , of Scotland,— 
successes over the French,— raises the great 
siege of Crevant, 608 ; defeats the Eari of Bu- 
chan at Verneuil, 609 , his succours intercepted 
by Gloucester, and applied to his private dis- 
putes. 6*0, ineffectual endeavours to com- 
promise his brother's quarrels,— reconciles 
Gloucester and the Bp. of Winchester, 6*1 , 
situation of affairs in France at his return, 
—reduces the Duke of Bnttany to maintain 
the treaty of Troyo, 6ta j prudent conduct 
on the successes of Joan D^Arc, 6ao ; his 
supplies from England fail,— persuades the 
Bp. of Winchester to lend him the men he 
was conducting into Bohemia,— prudent cau- 
tion in avoiding an action with Ch.as.,— gets 
young Hen. VI crowned at Pans, 621 , ciiicl 
prosecution of Joan DArc, 622 ; bad situa- 
tion of the English affairs in France,— death 
of the Duchess of Bedford, its consequences, 
634, agrees to a congiess at Arras,— the 
English ministeis leave the congress*, conclu- 
ded without them, 6as, dies, 626 

Benedictines, an Italian order of monks, their 
tenets described, 6*. 

Benevolences, first levied, 360. 

Berengaria, daughter of oanenev, King of 
Navarre*' married to Rich. I. of England, 
at Cyprus, attends him on the crusade, 267. 

Berkeley, Lord, Edward II. delivered into his 
custody, jointly with Maiitravers and Gour- 
nay in rotation, 458 ; the king murdered by 
the two latter, during his confinement by 
sicknes^ 464. 

Beinaid, St .preaches a crusade, and engages 
several English in it 202 

Bermcia, the Saxon kingdom in Britain, by 
whom founded, is. 

Beilin, Queen of Kent, zeal for the piopaga 
tioii of Christianity, ip. 

Berwick: taken by assault by Edw. I., the gai- 
iison put to the swoul, 4*6 

Bigod, Hugh, artifice to bring the Abp of 
Canterbury to countenance the pretensions of 
King Stephen, 194 , preparing to revolt 
against Henry II , is reduced to suiiender 
his castles, 2^7. 

Bishops, Enghsli, subscribe the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, 218 , opposition to the Pope's 
levies for the crusade against Sicily,— forced 
to submit on menace of excomnuimcation, 354. 

Black book of the exchequer, 407 

Blore Heath, battle of, bctw^ien the Earl of 
Salisbury and Lord Audley, 04S. 

Boadicea, Queen, successes against the Romans, 
5 ; defeated, 6 

Bockland, and Folkland, m the Saxon tenures, 
explained, *26* 


Bohemia, blind king of, killed at the battle of 
Cressy,— his crest and motto assumed by 
Prince Edward, 50*. 

Boniface of Savoy made Abp, of Canterbury 
by Hen. III., 349 ; the king's repariee to 
him, Boniface VIIL, Pope, charaoter, 
—prohibits, by a bull, all princes from levying 
taxes on the clergy, without his consent,*- at 
whose solicitation this bull was procured* 
4*8 ; differences between Philip of France 
and Edw, I of England, referred to his de- 
cision, 424 , his award between them, 42^ , 
writes to Edward to engage him to desist 
from his attempts against Scotland, 430. 

Boroughs, English, why so dependent on great 
men, among the Saxons, 1x4, state at time 
of the Norman conquest, 323 , representatives 
of, first sent to parliament, 375, Borough 
Bridge, battle of, between Sir And. Harcla 
and Thos , Eail of Lancaster, 452, 

Borsholder. his office according to the institu- 
tion of Alfred, st. 

Bosworth Fiel^ battle of, between Rich, IlL 
and Henry, Earl of Richmond. 698. 

Bovines, battle of, between Philip of France, 
and the Emp. Otho, 30a. 

Brabangons, account of these banditti, 242 ; 
engaged by Hen. II. against his sons, 243 ; 
two of them left governors of Noimandy by 
John, on hifa retiring to England, 289 

Erausc, Will de, his wife and son starved lu 
prison, foi leflcction on King John, 296 

Biead, the assirc of, how settled in the 351I1 
year of Hon 111,382 

Brembrc, Sir Nicholas, the unjus.t trial and 
execution of, 547. 

Bretcutl, William de, tre,asurcr to WiUmtit 
Rufus, forced to deliver up his chaige to 
Henry I., *73 

Bretigni, tieaty of, between Edward HI. 
and France, si 8 

Britain, by whom peopled,— manners and 
government of the inhaliitants previous to 
landing of Caesar,— religion, a ; invaded by 
Cassar, 3 , how treated by his successors,— 
Caractacus defeated, a , Boadicea defeated,— 
subiectcd by Julius Agncola, s ; alniulonctl 
by the Romans,— harassed by the ^ Piets and 
Scots, 7 , assisted by the Romans in rcbiuhl- 
ing Adrian and Severus's wall, finally de- 
serted by them,— why unable to resist the 
Piets and Scots, 8 , third application to Rome 
for assistance ineffectual,— their civil govern 
meat, when left by the Romans, 9 ; invite tlie 
Saxons, *0 , subjected by them, je ; some 
settle in Bnttany, *3, consequences of their 
being overrun by the Saxons, *6 

Bnttany, by whom settled, *3 , the Biilons 
choose Alice for their soveieign, on the min- 
der of Arthur by his uncle John, King of 
England, 286 ; appeal to Philip, who judg -*s 
John to have foifeitecl all his possessions in 
France, 387 , Guy de Thouars, who govern ^ 
for his daughter Alice, being jealous of 
Philip's power, joins with John, 200 , con- 
tests between Charles de Blois, and the Count 
de Montfort, for possession of the duchy, 
491. Bnttany, Duke of, accedes to the 
treaty of Troy e,— his interest, how cultivated 
by the Duke of Bedford, 607, withdraws 
<rom the English interest,— created constable 
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of France,*— forced by tbe Duke of Bed- 
ford to renounce his new alliance, 6ia 

druce, Robert, his claim of succession to the 
crown of Scotland, 39s, acknowledges the 
claim of Edw I as supenorlord of Scotland, 
401 , claim to Scotland rejected by Edward, 
in favour of Baliol, 402 , countenances William 
■Wallace, 426 Bruce, Robert, the younger, 
serves in the English army, at the battle of 
Falkirk, 429, conference with Wilham Wal- 
lace on the banks of Carron, — ^gained over to 
the Scots interest by him, 430, his preten- 
sions to the crown of Scotland, 433, opens 
his designs in confidence to John Comyn the 
late regent,— betrayed by him, — retreats to 
Scotland,— declaration to the Scots nobility, 
434 j kills Comyn, — routs the Enghsn, 
crowned at Scone, 435, defeated byAymer de 
■Valence, 436, reduces the castles, acknow- 
ledged by the whole country, 446 , prudent 
disposition of his forces, against the appear- 
ance of Edward’s army, — defeats Edward 
at Bannockburn, — independency secured by 
his victory, 448 , an unsuccessful expedition to 
Ireland, 449 , repulses an attempt of Edward, 
concludes a truce with him for thirteen years, 
4S3 » invades England on the death of Edw 
II , 466 , concludes a treaty with Mortimer, 
468 , dies, 470. Bruce, David, succeeds his 
lather, Robert, under the guardianship of 
Randolph, Earl of Murray, 470 , disturbed 
by the pretensions of Baliol, 471: ; the regency 
committed to the Earl of Marr on Murray’s 
death, 472 j sent to France on the conquest 
of Scotland by Edward Baliol, 473 , recalled 
to Scotland,— invades England dunng Ed- 
ward’s absence, 502 , taken prisoner by Queen 
Philippa, 503 » recovers his liberty, 514 

Buchan, Earl of, defeats the Duke of Clarence 
at Baugd m Anjou,— and becomes constable 
of France, 604 , defeated and killed by the 
Duke of Bedford at Verneuil, 6 oq 

Buckingham, Duke of, harangues the people m 
favour of the Duke of Gloucester’s pretensions 
to the crown, 689 , offers the crown to him as 
a popular tender, 690 , his pedigree and con- 
nections, 691 , created constable, — discon- 
tented, and schemes against Richard, 692 , 
raises forces, disappointed by great rams,— 
tned, executed, 695 

Burdett, Thomas, cruel execution of, in the 
reign of Edw. IV , 680 

Burgesses of corporations, when first summoned 
to parliament, 37s , pnnciples that operated 
to their forming one body of the legislature, 
with the representatives of counties, 413 

Burgundians and Armagnacs, import of those 
distinctions m France, 3 ie troubles occasioned 
by them, 389, 594 

Burgundy, John Duke of, disputes the admi- 
nistration of afiairs with the Duke of Orleans, 
on the insanity of Chas. VI deceitful re- 
conciliation with Orleans,— causes him to be 
assassinated, — avows the assassination, 588, 
expelled France, solicits the aid of England, 
S91 , attempts to seize the government, disr 
appointed, S94 * treaty with Hen V , secret 
one with the dauphin,— distrustful pre- 
cautions in the interview between him and 
the dauphin,— assassinated by the dauphin’s 
retinue, 596, Burgundy, Philip Duke of, 
treats with Hen V , yields everything to 


him, for the mamagc of his ^ster with the 
Duke of Bedford, and the revenging his fa- 
ther’s murder, 597, articles of this treaty, 
— reflections on it, 598 ; review of his con- 
duct, 606 , mames his sister to the Duke of 
Bedford, 607 , quarrels with the Duke of 
Gloucester on account of Jaqueline, Countess 
of Hainault, 610 , detaches himself fnwn the 
Enghsh mterest, 6ti ; recalls his troops from 
the siege of Orleans, 614 , alhance wth the 
Duke of Bedford renewed, 620; besieges 
Compeigne, takes Joan d’Arc prisoner, 62a , 
differs with the Duke of Bedford, 624 , at- 
tends the congress at Arras,— makes his 
peace with Chas , 625 , his herald ill-treated at 
London, 626 , besieges Calais, 627 , retreats 
on the defiance sent by the Duke of Glouces- 
ter,— concludes a truce with the English, 628 , 
Burgundy, Charles Duke of, makes an alli- 
ance with Edw IV., 663 , mames Edward’s 
sister, 664 , assists him with a fleet against 
the Earl of 'Warwick, 668 , assists him co- 
vertly after his expulsion, 671 ; renews his 
alliance with Edward, 675 , his death and 
character, 679 

Burley, Sir Simon, history of, 548 ; executed 
by Gloucester and his party, notwithstanding 
the queen’s earnest sohcitation for him, 549. 

CADE, Jack, assumes the name of Mortimer, — 
heads an insurrection in Kent,— gets posses- 
sion of London, 640 , followers discouraged 
and dispersed,— Cade killed, 64X 
Caedwalla, the last Bntish chief who withstood 
the Saxons, defeated, 26. 

Caen, in Normandy, taken and plundered by 
Edw III ,— Its principal citizens earned over 
to England, 96 

Casar, Julius, invades Britain, 3 
Calais, in Normandy, besieged byHen HI , 
501 , the governor reduced to a parley, his 
manly behaviour,— Edward’s ngorous terms 
to the inhabitants, 503 ; Queen Philippa’s 
intercession for them,— its inhabitants turned 
out, and peopled with Enghsh, 504 , trea- 
chery of the new governor, — his double trea- 
chery, 505 , great expense of maintaining 
that aty, 604 , besieged by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy,— siege raised, 627 
Caledomans unsubdued by the Romans, 6 
Calixtus II , Pope, calls a council at Rheims, 
— ^his character of Hen I of England, 186. 
Cambridge Umversity, by whom founded, 27- 
Cannon, first applied with success in sieges, 613. 
Canterbury, the clandestine election of Regi- 
nald to that see on death of Hubert,— John 
de Gray, Bishop of Norwich, elected at the 
instance of King John, 291 ; appeals to the 
Pope on both sides, 292 , dispute with the 
Pope concerning the election of Ralph de 
Neville, is ternunated by the election of 
Edmond, 351 

Canute the Great, son of Sweyn, ravages Eng- 
land,— cruel treatment of the English hos- 
tages, 81, obtains by compromise with Ed- 
mond Ironside the northern part of his king- 
dom,— succeeds to the crown of England^ 82 , 
political conduct, 83 , mames Emma, widow 
of Ethelred,— goes to Denmark to oppose the 
Swedes,— goes again and conquers Norway, 
—piety to the church,— a pilgrimage to Rome. 
84; exposes on the beach the preposterous 
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flattery of his com tiers, —expetlilion against 
the Scots, j Uis sons, 86. 

Capet, Hugh, state of France at his accession 
to that kingdom, sos, 306 
Caractai us, defeated by the Romans, 4. 
Carlisle, Bp. of. defends the cause of Rich IT, 
when accused In parUament, 34 ; imprisoned 
m the abbey of St, Alban’s, 563 
Carte, Mr,, remarks on his account of the first 
formation of the House of Commons, 412 , 
his remarks on the nature of the homage 

S by the Kings of Scotland to those of 
land, examined, 414 

i, Peter, ^ Kmg of, his cruelties, im- 
nsons and poisonif his wife, Blanche de Bour- 
on, $ 31 , chased from his dominions by Du 
Ouesclin the French general,— protected by 
Prince Edward, gas ; Henry, natural brother 
to Peter, seizes the kingdom,— Peter re- 
stored by Prince Edward,— his ingratitude 
to Edward, 533, Peter murdered by his 
brother Henry, who obtains the kingdom, 
534 ! Henry intercepts the Earl of Pembroke 
by sea, takes his army prisoners, 536. 

Castles of the nobility, mischievous purposes 
they semd, 190 j number of, in England, ui 
the early Mrt of the reign of Hen. Ill , 345 
Cathanne, Princess of France, married to Hen 
V of England, 598, h.as a son, aftciwinls 
Hen. VI , 601 ; mimes, after her huslnnd’s 
death, Sir Owen Tudoi, a Welshman, huxcc 
the futuie gi.iiideur of that name, 608. 
Ceudui, son of Kennc, King of Wessex, his 
successes against the Bntons,— crushed by a 
confeder.icy under Ethelbvrt, of Kent, 
Celestine 111 ., Pope, refuses to absolve Pnibn 
of France from his engagemmits to Rich, f 
of England, 369 , renews the legantme au 
thonty to I^ongchamp, Bp, of Ely, 370; 
wrote to by Eleanor, queen-dowager of Eng- 
land, on captivity of Richard m Germany, 
373 ; threatens the emperor with excommum- 
cation on this account, 27s 
Celibicy, the political motives of enforcing it 
on the Romish clergy, 6x ; the synods cailled 
to establish it, iS3» tSs* 

Cenulph. of Mercia, unfortunate reign, 3a. 
Ceodwalla, King of Wessex, history, 31* 
Ceorles, among the Anglo-Saxons, import of 
that denomination, 117. 

Cerdic, the S.ixon, anives in Britain with his 
son Kenrick, 14, defeats the Bntons,— es- 
tablishes the kingdom of Wessex, xs 
Chalons, rencontre there between Edw I. and 
the French knights, incensed at his successes 
m a tournament there, 387. 

ChamberUun, Thos , executed for robbing the 
fair at Boston in lancolnshire, 393 
Chancellor of England, nature of his office m 
the time of Henry II , exa. 

Charlemagne, Emperoi, enters into an alliance 
with Offii, King of Meicia, 39 , his cruelty to 
the pagans in Germany,— consequences of 
his conduct, 38. 

Charles the Simple, King of France, resigns 
Neustna to Rollo the Dane, and gives him 
his daughter, 77. Charles the Fair, King of 
France, his dispute witli Edw. 11 of Eng- 
land, 4S4» secretly countenances the con- 
spuiacy of his sister, Queen Isabella, agmnst 
Edward, 455. Charles, I )auphin of Fiance, 
seduced by Charles, King of Navarre, 507 ; 


lepents betrays Cliailes into the hands of 
his f idler John, his government le- 
noimced on iiis father’s captivity, and all 
thrown into confiisjon, 514 , rejects tin* dis- 
honourable treaty concluded by his father at 
Condon, 5x6; prudent disposition on Ktl- 
ward’s* invasion, 5x7 > succeeds to the truwn, 
—first acts of his reign, 520 , acknowledges 
the young Count de Moimtfort, Duke of 
Biittviny, S2I , engaged by the Count de 
Transtamare to allure Peter, King of Cas- 
tile, 533 , summons Pnnee Edward to Pans, 
—invades the English provinces in France 
525 Charles VI., of BVance, his situation 
compared with that of Rich. II of England, 
— disorders the kingdom became subject to, 
from the devolving of the regal power on the 
Duke of Orleans and Burgundy on his in- 
sanity, s88, dies, 602. Charles VI I of 
France, character and situation at the death 
of his father, 605 j distressed situation after 
the battle of Verneud, 609 j how recovered 
fVom his despair on the siege of Orleans, 6x4 } 
determines, on the success of Jean d’Arc, to 
take the field,— marches mto Rhetms, crowned 
there, 620 , his volunteer army disbands, dvt , 
makes peace with the Duke of Burgundy at 
An IS, 631? , advantages m the war with the 
English, 627, truie with the English, 6 >9 , 
puident employment of this mteival, — umews 
the w.u, , takes Routn, recovcis tlu jiro- 
vmceof Noi uiandy.andGiuunne, t»3 t.da s,6qo. 

Charles, King of Navaiie, ateount of, lus 
chu icter,— piocurcs Charles de U Coidi 
constable of France, to lie assassmattil, lus 
boh.ivunir on that occasion, -]ohn, King of 
Fniuc, purdwtscs a pe.icc with him, so8, 
seduces the dauphin, Chaiics, who bctniys 
him mto the hands ol lus father,* Ihrowa 
intopnsoii, 300, estaprs, stA 

Charmoinh, battle there between the English 
and the Danes, 38 

Chaitcr of hhemes granted to the English by 
lien I , X73 j review of this chartei, 171? , 
renewed by Stephen, confirmed by Hen. 11 ,, 
30a; the great chatter, Magnx Cli.irta, 
granted by John,— principal heads of this 
charter, 306, remarks upon it, 307- 
secuuties for the fnlhlment of it, 300 ; iu‘w 
one granted by Hen III,, — difierem < s 
between this charter, and the Magna Chai ta 
of John,— conhimatum of it by Henry, 339 , 
charter of fuiests granted by him, 340 , the 
great charter renewed and ronfirmc»l by i 
parliament at Oxford, 342 , solemn conliun.i 
tion of the greit charter by Henry, 357 I the 
two charters confirmed by pnrhanient at 
home, and by Edw, I in B'l.inders, — eon- 
famed by him, in the fullest manner on his 
return, with farther securities, 423, fiee .uul 
full confirmation of them by Edw 1 , 438 ; 
above 30 parliamentary confirmations of the 
great charter, granted by Edw. Ill , 539, 

Chateau Gaillard on the frontier ofNorm.ujdy, 
described, 288 ; besieged and taken by Philip 
of France, 389 

Chivalry, passion for, when first introduced 
among the English,— roiruintic principles of 
deduced, 3361 how improved during the 
times of the crusades, 337 

Christianity, the first introduction of, among 
the Augfo Saxons, x8 
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Churcit, pow«^ of the, m the times of the 
Anglo-Norman kings,— authonty of, detached 
from the state, by the lU-judged policy of 
Will the Conq , 336 , estimate of its revenues 
m the reign of Hen IV proposal formed 
by the commons to convert them to civil 
purposes, 682 

Circuits by itinerant justices, established by 
Hen II , 249, 

Cities in England, state of, at the time of the 
Nonimn Conquest, 116 

Civil laws, view of the state of, as modelled fay 
the Anglo-Norman kings, 336 Civil society, 
the advantages of, in comparison of barbar- 
ous ages, X23 

Clarence, Lionel Duke of, second son of Edw 
III , a bnef view of his life, 328. Clarence, 
Thomas, Duke of, son of Hen IV , 383 , 
attends his brother Hen V to France, 598 , 
defeated and slam at the battle of Bauge, 
600 Clarence, George, Duke of, second 
brother to Edw IV , leagues with the Earl 
of Warwick, — marries his daughter, 663 , 
confused accounts of their subsequent opera- 
tions, 66$ , raises men m conjunction with 
Warwick, despairing of success disbands 
them, flies to France, 666 , secretly recon- 
ciled to his brother Edward, 668 , deserts 
with his forces from Warwick, 673 , jfimdered 
from marrying the heiress of Buigundy, by 
his brother Edward, 679 ; pmsecution and 
■execuftison of two of his fnends, Burdet and 
Stacy,— confined and tned for his reflections 
on these proceedings, 680, drowned (own 
choice) m a butt of malmsey,— the unfortu- 
nate fates of his children, 681 

Clarendon, summary of the Constitutions of, 
217 , subscribed by the bishops, 218 , abro- 
gaied by Pope Alexander, 2x9 

Clement v rope, order of knights templars 
abolished by him, 461, 

Clementines and Urbanists, the source of those 
distinctions, 569 

Clerpr, review of the usurpations of the, in the 
reign of Hen II , an , artifices to obtain 
money,— claim an exemption from the civil 
magistrate,— enormities committed by, 2x7 , 
how they evaded the celibacy enjoined them, 
— reflections on their case, 293, by what 
titles they obtained seats m the ancient feu- 
dal parliaments, 322 , of use as mediators in 
disputes between the kings and their barons, 
345 , Italian, estimate of the value of their 
benefices m England, in the early part of the 
reign of Hen III , 353 1 deprived of all pro- 
tection from the laws, by Edw I , on their 
refusal to grant him supplies,— bad arcum- 
stances to which thiy were reduced by this 
exclusion,— reduced to compliance, 4x9 , view 
of the supplies granted by, to Edw, 1 , 439 » 
why assiduous in promoting the study and 
observance of mvil law, 701. 

Clermont, a council called there by Pope Mar- 
tin 11. to resolve on a holy war, 163 

Coal, first dug in England, 386 

C^ts of arms, when first came in vogue, 336 

Cobham, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord, ms charac- 
ter as head of the Lollards,— singled out as a 
victim by Arundel, Abp of Canterbury,— 
conference between him and the king,— con- 
demned,— escapes, 386 , conspires against the 
king,— taken, executed, 387 


Colingboume, William, executed for a distich 
against Rich. Ill , 6g6 

Combat, single, tnal by, m the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, how instituted, X78, 336 

Commerce, view of the state of, dunag the 
Anglo-Norman kings, 334 , remarks on the 
state of, during the reign of H^ary III , 
382 , industry, and state of, in the reyjn ol 
Edward III , 333 , state of, dunng the reign 
of Henry IV , 583. 

Commodities, prices of, in the reign of Rica 
1 , 280 , m that of Edw III , 534 

Commons, first efferts towards sending repre- 
sentatives of, to parliament, 360 , begin 4 q 
assemble separate from the peers,— remon- 
strate against the delays of the council of 
barons, — appeal to Prince EdwarcL 362 
house of, re^arly formed by the Earl of 
Leicester, with the adnusaton of members 
from boroughs, 373 , regulations with respect 
to the representatives of counties, 409 , re xl 
epoch of the house of, 410 , election of repre- 
sentatives considered as a hardship both by 
them and their constituents, 411 , giadu il 
increase of their influence on government, 
412 , refuse granting supplies for the expedi- 
tion of Edw III against France, 481 , con- 
sequence they arrive to, in his reign*— law- 
yers frequently excluded the house at this 
time, 328 , choose a speaker for die first time, 
— ^petition the lords to appoint a council, etc 
during themmonty of Rich. 1 1 , 538; p^don 
Rich. II against the confederacies of the 
barony 538, impeach Michael de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk, 544 ; proceedings against 
Richard’s ministry, 347 , compliance to the 
king on the crushing of Gloucester’s faction, 
553 , impeach Fitz Allan, Abp. of Canter- 
bury, 534 , petition for an act to check the 
clergy in eluding the mortmain act, 568 j im- 
portance greatly increased,— insist on an 
answer to their petitions, before they make 
any grants,— other acts of resolution by them 
580 , oppose Hen IV in his attempt to ex- 
clude females from succession to the crown, 
— advise the king to seize the temporalities 
of the church, 581 , scheme formed by them 
from an estimate of the ecclesiastical reve- 
nues,— apply for a imtigation of the statutes 
against Lollards, 582 , impeachment of the 
Duke of Suffolk, 638 , asecond, 639 , temper 
of the house which met on the assertion of 
the Duke of York’s pretensions,— address the 
king to remove certain peers from has pre- 
sence, 644 , spirit of opposition to the en 
croachments of the church of Rome, dumng 
the reign of Hen VI , 634 , petition for the 
execution of the Duke of Clarence, blather 
to Edw. IV, 680 

Compeigne besieged by theDukeof Burjgundy, 
Joan D’Arc taken prisoner there, 621 

Compurgators, among our Saxon ancestors, 
what, 123 

Comyn, of Badenoch, associated with the stew- 
aid of Scodand, m the regency of that king- 
dom, 423 , routed at Falkirk by Edward, 
428 Comyn, John, chosen regent of Scot- 
land,— defeats John de Segrave, Edward’s 
guaidian of Scotland, 431 , makes his sub- 
mission to Edward, 432, betrays young 
Robert Bruct’bsecreis to Edward, 434 , killec? 
at Dumfries bj Bruce, 433 
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Conan* Bulce of Brittany, yieWs Kantz to 
H«n.n of England, —bctroths hk daughter 
to Henry’s third son, Geofitiey, aog 
Conquerors^ in the feudal times, estimate of 
theur merits, $38. 

Conrad, Marquis of Montserrat, conducts the 
German army to Palestine on the death of 
his father, the Emp, Frederic, 964 ,* claims 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, m opposition to 
Guy de Lusignan, 968 .assassinated by order 
of the Old Man of the Mountain, 970 
{Constance, council of, deposes Pope John 
XXni , and elects Martin V.,— burns John 
. Huss and Jerome of Prague, 602. 

’ Constantia, aunt to Will, II ,Kingof Naplcsand 
Sicily, left by him successor to his dominions, 
— married to the Emp Hen, VI m— dis- 
possessed by her natural brother, Tancred, 
965, Constantia. mother of Arthur, Duke of 
Brittany, hated by Eleanor, Queen-dowager 
of England, a8a ; induced to surrender her 
son to his uncle John, Xing of England, 
983 j appeals to Philip on the murder of 
Arthur by John, 986. 

Constantine, King of Scotland, defeated hy 
Athielstan, $8 ; confederates with the Danish 
, pirates and Welsh princes, but is worsted by 
King Athelstan, 59. 

Constantinople taken by the Turks, the con- 
sequences of that event, 484. 

Constitution of England, histoiical view of, to 
the time of Hen VII . 70^. 

Convocation, first assembling of deputies of the 
inferior cleigy, by Edw. 1 , 4x4 ; sciuplc to 
assemble on the king's wiit,*— the objection 
how accommodated, reason why the cleigy 
formed two houses of, 415 » refuses the de- 
mands of Edward toward a French war, 
4x8 } consequences of this refusal, 4«j. 

Com, remarks on the statute prices of^ during 
the reign of Hen. HI., 3S3 ; exportation of, 
allowed in the reign of Hen. VI*, 854. 
Cornwall, Rich , Earl of, son of King John, 
disputes with his brother, Hen, III., and 
Waleran de Ties, concerning the restitution 
of a manor in his earldom, 345 ; refuses the 
kingdom of Sicily, olTered to him by Pope 
Innocent IV , 353 , eLuted King of the Ro- 
mans,— spends all his treasures m Germany, 
3515, obliged to swear obedience to the pro- 
visions of Oxford, before the barons allow 
him to return to England, 3C3 ; his son Henry 
joins the confedemey of barons against the 
king, 367 ; taken prisoner by the barons at 
the battle of Lewes, 373 , recovers his liberty 
by the battle of Evesham, 378, his son, 
Henry d’AImaine, assassinated by their 
cousins, 379 , dies, 380. 

Corporations, when first erected in France, and 
with what view, 334 

Cospatnek, why made Earl of Northumberland 
by Will, the Conq , iij ; created Eail of 
Dunbar, by Malcolm, of Scotland, X45 
Counties, first division of England into, 5T , 
first attempts at appointing membeis for, to 
parliament, 360. County courts, first ap- 
pointment of, p i pecuh,ar to England, and 
the nature of them explained, 33d. 

Court baron, ancient form and nature of, 393, 
336, Courts, cml and ecclesiastical, law 
* enacted for their reunion, on the accession of 
Hen I.,— remained without c/Tect, from the 
opposition of Abp. Anselm, X93. 


Crecy, battle' of. between Edw HI. of Ettg«. 
land, and Philip de Valois of Franco, 499 
great slaughter of the French at, sor* 

Crema, Card, de, disgraceful anecdote of, too. 
Cressingham. treasurer ot Scotland, joined im 
the administration with Ormesby, on Eari 
"Warrenne leaving his government there,— 
exasperates the Scots by his oppressions, 435., 
urges Warrenne to give battle to Wallace,— 
slam xn the action with Wallace,— his body 
contemptuously treated by the Scots, 487» 
Crevant, m Burgundy, besieged by the French 
and Scots, but laised by the English, 6o8, 
Criminal law, among the Anglo-Saxons, itp 
Crusades, commencement of, x 6 ss ; universal 
rage for engaging in, 164 ; politick use made 
of this frenzy by the European princes,— 
why less attended to by Will Rufus, than by 
other princes. x6s; history of, continued, 
*71:, 053 1 Rich. I. prepares to engage m, 26® ; 
the Emp. Fredenck marches on, —Rich. I.oC 
England, and Philip of France engage in, 
964, their transactions at StcUy, a 6 $; at 
Cyprus, 967 1 Acre in Palestine taken by their 
assistance. 968 ; Lewis IX. of France, and 
Prince Edward, son of Hen. III., engage m 
one,— Lewis dies,— Edward recalled ny lus 
father, who dies quickly after, 380, 

Cyprus, part of the fleet of Rich I. ship- 
wrecked .and pin.nged on that coast, in their 
way to the Holy Land,— Isaac, Prince of^ 
conquci cd and thrown into puson by Richard, 
— RiUiaul espouses Beiengaria, daughter of 
Sauchcr, King of Navarre, there, 9O7 , Lu- 
signaii made king of, by Richaid, 371. 

DACRES, I-.eonard, excites an mhunectioni* 
the north of England, 146, 

D’Alhert, constable of Franco, extraordinary 
defeat of, at Agincourt, by Hen. V., spi. 
D’Albiny, Philip, defeats the French fleet 
coming to England to succour Prince Lewis, 
stratagem on that otcasmn, 341. B’AIhnaine, 
Henry, son to Richard, King of the Romani., 
and Earl of Cornwall, joins Leicester and the 
baions against Hen, III., 367 ; gained over 
to the royal cause by Prmce Edward, 389 ; 
commands the mam body of the king's aimy 
at the battle of Lewes, in conjunction with* 
his father, 371 ; surrendered, together with 
Edward, to Leicester, to gain the liberty of 
Henry and his father, 379, recovers his 
liberty, with the other prisoners, by the battle 
of JCvesham, 378 , is assassinated by his cou* 
sins, at Viterbo, 379, 

Danes, nature of their first piratical inroads 
into England, 39 ; take up their winter quar- 
ters here, 40, .sack Wmchestei, 42, soire 
York and other pl.aces^ 43; defeat Alfred, 
continue then depredations, 44, 1 educe the 
Saxons to despair, 45 , routed by Alfred, 48, 
47; admitted to settle, baptised, —revolt, 47 ; 
renew their invasions, 73, receive tribute 
from King Ethelred, 74; piratical conduct 
accounted for,— settled in Normandy, 76*; 
retain their ancient rude ferocity m England, 
78, ready to betray the English to thek 
foreign countrymen, —massacre of, 79, destroy 
the English fleet, 80. Danegclt, cause ol 
imposing that tax, 85 ; remitted, 1915, afio, 
David, King of Scotland, invades England in* 
favour of the Empiess Matilda,— routed,. 
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1:97; confers knigKtliood on Henry son of the 
empress, aoa 0avi<l, eldest son and heir of 
Lewellyn, Prince of Whales, does homage to 
Hen III., dehvers his brother Gnffin into 
his hands, 363 , taken prisoner by Edw I , 
tried, executed as a traitor, 392. 

Dauphin, occasion of the eldest sons of the 
Kings of France being so called, 509 
De Grsw, John, Bp of Norwich, chosen to the 
see of Canterbury, m opposition to the clan- 
destme election of Reginald, 292. De la 
Mare, Peter, the first speaker of the house of 
commons, chosen, 537* De Vienne, John, 

^ governor of Calais, prudent precautions on 
that city bemg besieged by Edw. III., 501 , 
manly parley with the English, 503. 

Deadly feud, among our Saxon ancestors, 
what, and how compounded, 120 
Debt, first contracted on parliament secunty,6s4. 
Decretals of Gregory IX,, character of, 383 
Derby, Henry, Earl of, son of the Earl of 
Lancaster, sent by Edw III to protect the 
province of Guienne,— military operations 
there,— instance of his generous regard to his 
promise, 493, further successes, 502, be- 
comes Earl of Lancaster, 508 
Dermot Macmorrogh, King of Leinster, tyran- 
nic conduct,— solicits the assistance of Hen 
II of England, 236, engages Strongbow, 
Fitzgerald, and Fitzstephens, to undertake 
expeditions in his favour, 237 
Despenser, Hugh le, chief justiciary appointed 
by the council of barons, removed by Hen* 
IlL, 366 , restored by the Earl of Leicester, 
'368 , refuses to abide by the award of Lewis 
of France, 370 , killed at the battle of Eve- 
sham, 377. Depenser, Hugh fe, favounte of 
Edw n , character,— character of his father, 
—Earl of Lancaster and the barons combine 
against him, — ^mamed to Edward's niece, co- 
heir of the Earl of Gloucester, 450, his lands 
ravaged by the barons, — ^parliament forced 
to pronounce a sentence of forfeiture and ex- 
ile upon him and his father, 451 , recalled by 
the king, with his father, 452 , his rapacious- 
ness after the forfeitures of the Duke of 
Lancaster's party, 453 , his father murdered 
by the barons,— himself put to death, 456 , 
particulars of his father's losses by the barons. 

' — remarks on these losses, conclusions drawn 
from them, 463. 

Domesday-book, natuie of, explained, 152 
Dominicans and Franciscans, observations on 
the institutions of those new orders, 385 
Dover, tumult there, occasioned by the retinue 
of Eustace, Count of Boulogne, 91 , burnt by 
Philip of France, 406 

Douglas, Lord, appointed by Robert Bruce jomt 
commander with Randolph, Earl of Murray, 
of the Scots army mvadmg England on the 
death of Edw. II , 466 , bold attempt to 
seize Edw. HI in his camp,— retires home, 
467 , goes to Sham on a crusade against the 
Moors, 472. Douglas, Sir Archibald, de- 
feats Edward BalioT, drives him to England, 
3 , defeated and killed by Edw III at 
alidon Hill, 474. Douglas, Earl, irruption 
into England, and defeat, 575 , assists young 
Percy, at battle of Shrewsbury, 576 
Druids, office and power, 2 , excommunication 
by them, fatal consequences of incumng,- 
doctnnes,— places of worship,— ntes,— trea- 


sures how preserved, —religion not abolished, 
without force, 3, chief seat at Mona,— 
Anglesea destroyed, themselves burnt, by 
Suetonius Paulinus, 5 

Du Guesclm, a gentleman of Bnttany, charac- 
ter,— employed in the wars of Charles, King 
of France, 520 . employed to enlist the cemv 
panics of banditti to serve against Castile,— 
resolute demands of the Pope at Avignon 
522 1 chases Peter, King of Castile, from his 
dominions, — defeated by Prmce Edward, 
523 , made constable of France, sad 
Dunbar, castle of, surrendered to Edw 1 , 4x6* 
Dunois, Count of, raises the siege of Montar- 
gis, 6xz , defeated and wounded m an action 
W1& Sir John Fastolf, 614 , overrules Joan 
D’ Arc’s instructions for conducting the con- 
voy to Orleans, — yields to her m a second in 
stance, 617 , prevails on her to alter her 
scheme of a general attack of the English 
trenches, 618, probably protapted all her 
measures, 620 , persuades her to stay, on her 
wanting to return home, 621 , further suc- 
cesses against the English, 624, besieges 
and takes Marne, refused to be surrendered 
accordmg to treaty by the governor, 632 , as- 
sists at the final reduction of Normandy, 633, 
reojvers Guienne from the English, 634. 
Dunstan, St , abbot of Glastonbury, ascenden- 
cy over King Edred, , life and character, 
—placed at the head of the treasury, 62 , in- 
solent behaviour to King Edwy, — ^banished, 
— returns, and heads the rebellion a^mst 
Edwy,— promoted to the see of Canteibuw, 
64 , enjoins Edgar penance for sacnlege, 68 , 
crowns King Edward the Martyr, — motives 
for adhermg to Edward m preference to his 
brother, — ^miracles in favour Of, 71 
Durham, Hugh de Puzas, Bp of, purchases 
the office of chief justicia^ and the earldom 
of Northumberland, of Rich 1 , 263 , ap- 
pomted joint guardian of the realm with 
Longchamp, Bp of Ely, during Richard’s 
absence on the crusade, 264. 

EARL and alderman, the ongmal nature of this 
dignity explained, 408 

Easter, disputes among the Saxon clergy con- 
cerxung computing the time of that feast, 36 
Ecclesiastical government of England, innova- 
tions made m, by Will the Conq , 141. Ec- 
clesiastical and civil powers, advantages re- 
sulting from an union between, 2xc^ 225, 
Ecclesiastics, homage to laymen for tempwali- 
ties, condemned by the counal of Ban, 168 , 
why unfit for bemg encrusted with the great 
offices under the crown in the papal times of 
England,— causes which favoured their pro- 
motion to them, 486 

Edgar, successor to Edwy, King of England, 
his wise administration,— establishes a formid- 
able navy, 65 , barge said to be rowed by 
eight tnoutary kings,— attachment to the 
monks, — ^mveirfis against the secular clergy, 
— address to Dunstan, 66 ; how he gained 
his good character, 67 , instances of hcentious 
conduct, 68 , treacheroite* conduct of Athel- 
wold towards him, 69, kills Athelwold, — 
espouses EHhda, — encourages foreigners to- 
settle,- clears the country of wolves, 70 
Edgar, Atheling, judged unfit for the succes- 
sion by Edward fiie Confessor, 94, 96 , pro- 
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• claimed by Sti^yanrl, Abn. of Canterbwnr, 
xaS, submits to Will, the Cotw] ,*-kmdly 
treated by him, jap, attends William to 
Normandy, 13* j retires to Scotland, svithhii* 
sisters, and marries one to King Malcolm, 
137 , returns and excites an insurrection, 138, 
received into favour, X44 , sent into Scotland 
' to restore Edgar, the nght heir, to that king- 
dom, X70 , lives long, and dies xn peace, X79 
Edinburgh taken by Edw I., 4*6 ; burnt by 
Rich, II , S43 1 seized by Hen IV , 575 
Editha, a nun, earned off and ravished by 
Edgar, — penance enjoined him by Dunstan, 
68 Editha, daughter of Earl Godwin, mar- 
ried tb Edw. the Clonfes&or, 88 , hated by her 
husband on her father’s account, 90. 

Edmond, Primate of England, procures the 
dismission of the Bp, of Winchester by his 
menace to Hen. HI,,— pnident conduct m 
result, 348 ! how he obtained the see of Can- 
terbury, 3St, Edmond Ironside, son of 
Ethetred, state of the kingdom at his acces- 
sion, —battle with Canute, 8t t shares his 
kingdom with him,— murdered,— the fate of 
his chiMren, S». 

Edmund, successor to Athelstan, short mgn 
and violent death, so 

Eclred. successor to Eamimd, quells tlxer).mps, 
receives homage of Malcolm, King of Scots, 
—■advantages taken of his superstition, 60 
Ednc, son of Egbert, dispossessed by his uncle 
Lothaire of the kingdom of Kent,— defeats 
him, obtains the succession, 33. Ednc, 
Duke, 80; dtseits to Canute, 81 , returns to 
Edmond Ironside, betrays him, 8a ,• is exe- 
cuted by Canute, 83, 

Edward the Elder, son of Alfied, reign, 
34 , title contested by Ethelwald, lus cousiit- 
german, 55; rebellimi supprcssctl,— war 
against the Northumbrians and Danes, 
jjo j repels the Scots.—his sister Etlielfleda, 
57. Edward the Martyr, son to Etlgai, 
crowned by Dunstan, p 5 tragical death, 72 
Edward the Confessor, the Suxon line restoied 
by his accession to the mown of England, 
88; partiality to the Normans,— csjwuses 
Editha, daughter of Earl Godwin, go, at- 
tempts to exclude Harold fiom the succes- 
sion, 94; death and character,— compiled a 
body of Uws, qg ; first who touched for the 
evil, 100 , terrible famine m the time of, xm 6 , 
some of his laws restored, X44. 

Edward, Prmce, cloest son of lien, III , shows 
eihrly indic.atioiis of a great spmt, 361 , obliged 
to sweai obedience to the council of twenty- 
four barons appointed by the Oxford parlia- 
ment,— knights of die sillies appeal to him 
against the delays and pioccedings to the 
council of barons, 362 , conduct on this occa- 
sion, 363, refuses to avail himself of the 
Pope’s absolution from his oath to obseive 
the provisions of Oxford, 365 j taken prisoner 
by Leicester, 360; restored by the king’s 
treaty and corapiiance with the barons,— 
forms a party against the barons, 370, ardour 
at the battle of Lewes, occasions hxs father to 
be defeated and taken prisoner, 371 , treaty 
with Leicester, 373, treatment by Leicestei, 
376; escapes from his custody, —defeats bi- 
inon de Montfort, coming to join ins father, 
—defeats and kills the Eiul of Leicester at 
Evesham, 377 , saves his father’s life ui this 


battle,— gallant defeat of Adam de Courdon, 
and generous treatment of him, 378 , pre- 
vailed on by the King of France to engnuo 
m a cr»s,ade to the Holy Land, takes the 
Karl of Gloucester with him,— arrives at 
'rums, and finds Lewis dead, 380. 

Edward L proclaimed,— guardians of the realm 
appointed until his return to England, 380 , 
influence of his known character m keeping 
the kingdom quiet, - different emotions at 
hearing of the deaths of his father and of his 
infant son, how explained by him,— spends a 
year in France before his return to England, 
387 , mcenscs the French knights by his suc?> 
cesses m a tournament at Chalons,— does 
homage to Philip at Pans for lus French 
dominions,- crowned at Westminster,— ap- 
plies himself to rectifying the disorders oi 
government, 387, calls a pariiament with 
this intention,— appoints itinerant commis- 
sioners for the pum&hment of cnmmals,— 
annuls the commission, 3®8 ; cruelty towards 
i:h« Jews accused of adulterating the coin,— 
banishes them, 380 ; frugal manag^ent of 
his revenue,— supplies granted to him, —sum- 
mons Lewellyn, Prince of Wales, to renew 
his homage, 390 ; reduces him on his noii- 
complunu'c, 391 , takes hn brother and suc- 
cessor, David, prisoner, tries and exerutos 
him as a tuiitor,— puts all the Welsh buds 
to dc ah,— tiadituuial at count of the aniu \a- 
tion ot the pi ineipahty of Wales to the u own, 
and Us» giving tide to iht. king's cUh st son, — 
goes abioatl to mocliatc a ptice between 
Alphonse, King of Aiiugon, and rhilip <»f 
Fi.uice, 302 , negotiates a treaty of mairiagc 
between Prmce Kdwaul and Margaret of 
Norway, Queen of SctHlami, J94 , this in li- 
nage frustrated by her death, ^9<5 , claims of 
the competitors for the crown of Hcotl.md 
referred to his decisum, ** hi» rellectitms aiul 
St hemes on this appeal t«i him, — seardics nio- 
nastic records to establish a claim to the king- 
dom of Sujtlaud, 39b ♦ goes with an army to 
NtirUam on the south of the Tweed to dottr* 
mine the right of the bt ottish crown, 300 j 
declares to them hu> right to dispose of the 
crown, as liege lord of Scotland,— reqinics 
of the competitors an acknowletlgment of lus 
superiority, 400 , obtains this concession ftom 
them,— claims and obtains possession o{ tin* 
Scots fortresses,— the Scots barons and pre- 
lates swear fe dty to him, 4Qtx ; decides in fa- 
vour of John Hanoi, -Baliol swears fealty to 
him, put in pohsessioa of the crown, --pjo- 
vokes the Scots and their new king by his 
acts of usmpuion over them, 402; mutual 
depredations committed by tiie ships of 
France and England, occasioned by a pnvati* 
quarrel,— offers to accommodate the diflti- 
ence rejected, 403; loses the province of 
Guienne by the artifice of Philip of Fiance, 
4051 attempts to recover it defeated by 
Philip,— occasion of changing the feudal 
military service into pecuniary supplies, 4i)6 . 
consequences of this alteration, 409; fust 
begmumgs of popular government to be datetl 
from hia reign, 4x0 ; summons the reprewn- 
tativcs of the people in parliament to obtain 
their consent to supplies for government, 
4tx J summons deputies of the iuierior clergy 
to parliament, 4x4; scruple to assemble on 
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hjis wit, — objechon accommodated, two 
houses of convocation formed, — summons 
John Bahol to assist him against France, 
makes other demands which he refuses, — 
assembles an army to chastise him, 415 , takes 
Berwick by assault, puts the garnson to the 
sword, — the Scots beat Earl Warrenne, the 
castle of Dunbar surrendered,— takes Edin- 
burgh, subdues all Scotland,— Baliol swears 
fealty to him, 416 , cames him pnsoner to 
the Tower of London, 417, carries away 
the famous stone, destroys the Scots record, 
breaks their great seal, leaves Earl Warrenne 

* governor of Scotland, 4x6, 4x7 , makes an- 
other unsuccessful attack upon Gmenne, — 
mames his daughter to John, Earl of Hol- 
land, forms alliances against France, 4x7 , 
obtains grants from parliament,- opposed in 
Ins demand by the clergy,— occasion of this 
opposition,— prohibits all rent to the clergy, 

418 , excludes them from all protection of 
the laws,— reduces them to compliance, 

419, oppressive extortions on trade, -Nor- 
follc, Hereford, and other barons, refuse to 
serve in the expedition to Gascony,— the two 
former lefuse to attend him to Flanders, 420 , 
appoints a new constable and mareschal to 
act in their places for the present service,— 
reconciles himself with the cle^, appoints 
the Abp 0^ Ca’’terbu’-y and Reg’nald de 
Grey cuto'-s to Prince Eduaia,— apologses 
to his noL lity for the irreguhnty of his for- 
mer conduct,— prom ses a refo’-manon go- 
sernment at his return,- remonstrance pre- 
sented to him at h'S departure uy the Earls 
•0^ Norfolk and Herefo-d, 421 , se?>s the two 
charters in Flanuers, which are previously 
confirmed by parliament at home, — obliged 
to conhrm them again on his return in the 
fullest manner, 422 , reluctance to limiting 
the boundaries of forests, 423 , obtains from 
the Pope an absolution from his engagements 
to observe the charter,— confirms them again 
with an exception to the late perambula- 
tion of the forests, — concludes a truce with 
Philip of France, submits the difference be- 
tween them to Pope Boniface, 424 , the Pope’s 
award between them, — ^marries Margaret, 
sister of Philip, 425 , the Scots rise against 
him under William Wallace, 426 , his army 
under Earl Warrenne defeated by Wallace, 
427 , advances with a great army to Scotland, 
— overthrows the Scots at Falkirk, 428 , ap- 
plied to by Pope Boniface in behalf of Scot- 
land, — answer to the Pope, 430, appoints 
John de Segrave guardian of Scotland, 431 , 
returns to Scotland, scours the whole coun- 
try, receives the submission of the Scots, — 
endeavours to fix his government over Scot- 
laod, — Wallace betrayed into his hands, — 
executes Wallace as a traitor, 43a , his army 
under Aymer de Valence, defeats Robert 
Bruce, — dies, — character, — legislative acts, 
436 , allowed his barons to entail their es- 
tates,— the first who passed a statute of mort- 
main, — motives m this law, 43S, children, 
440 , summary view of supplies granted him 
by the parliament and clergy, 439. 

Edward, Pnnee, second son of Edw. I , tradi- 
tional accoimt of his being made Pnnee of 
Wales, 392 , treaty of mamage negotiated 
between him and Margaret of Norway, 


Queen of Scotland, 394 , frustrated by her 
death, 395, the Abp of Canterbury and 
Reginald de Grey appointed tutors to mm,— 
made guardian of the realm during his fa- 
ther’s eig^dition to Flanders, 421 , obliged 
by the Earls of Norfolk and Herdbtd to 
confirm the charters of liberties dunng his 
father’s absence, 422 , contracted to Isaoella, 
daughter of Phihp, King of France, 425 ; suc- 
ceeds to the crown, 441. 

Edward II, accession,— indications of his 
weakness of mind, 441 , feeble attempt 
against Scotland,— attachment to Piers Ga- 
veston, 442 , appoints him guardian of the 
realm on his journey to France— marries Isaj> 
bella of France, — obliged to banish Gaveston, 
—sends him Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 443 , 
obtains of the Pope a dispensation for Gaves- 
ton’s oath never to return,— the authority of 
government vested m a council of twelve, 

444, makes a secret protestation against 
their ordinances, — invites Gaveston back 
from his second banishment by the ordamers, 

445 , Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, raises an 
army against bun, — narrow escape from Lan- 
caster, — rage at Gaveston’s murder, — re- 
conciled to his barons, 446 , fruitless expedi- 
tion to Scotland,— assembles a great army 
against the Scots, 447 , defeated by Robert 
Bruce at Bannockburn,— Scotland lost by this 
defeat, 44S , barons obtam a renewal of the 
ordinances from him,— reflections on his in- 
capacity for government, 449 ; character of 
Hugh le Despenscr and his father, hisfiavour-* 
ites, — enrages the barons, who corabme 
against the Despensers, — seizes the barony 
of Gower from John de Mowbray, gives it to 
Hugh le Despenser, 450, the barons insist 
on his dismissing Despenser, — his queen in- 
sulted by Lord Badlesmere, 431 , pumshes this 
lord, — recalls the Despensers, banished by 
parliament, —overpowers his barons,— Lan- 
caster declares his alliance with Scotland, and 
raises an army agamst him, 452 , Lancaster, 
defeated and executed, — makes another fruit- 
less attempt against Scotland, 453, concludeb 
a truce with Robert Biuce for thirteen years, 
— disputes with France, 454 , his queen Isa- 
bella goes to Pans to mediate between her 
husband and brother, — resigns Guienne to 
his son, Pnnee Edward,— mtimacy between 
his queen and Roger Mortimer,— her reply 
when he sent for her back again, — Isabella 
forms a conspiracy agamst him, 455 ; Isabella 
invades Suffolk, joined by the baxons,— rhe 
leaves London, and retires to the west, — re- 
treats to Wales, 456 , seized by the Earl of 
Leicester, confined in Kenilworth Castle,— 
deposed by parliament,— a resignation ex- 
torted from him, 457 , pitied by the people, 
— taken from the custody of Leicester, de- 
livered to Lord Berkeley, — cntel usage,— 
murdered by Mautravers and Gournay, 458 , 
character,— comparison between his reign 
and that of his father, 459 . pn.ee of commo- 
dities, 46a , his children, 465, 

Edward, Pnnee, son to Edward 11 , invested 
by his father with the duchy of Gmenne,— 
goes to Pans to do homage for it, 454 affi- 
anced by his mother Isabella to Philippa, 
daughter of the Count of Holland and Hai- 
nault, 456. 
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Edward HI., acc<issmn,— Earl of X^ancaster 
appomted guardian to l«m,~“march«s with 
an army to oppose the Scots, 46s ; difficulty 
in coming up with them, 466 ; defiance to the 
Scots generals, how answeredr-narrow es- 
cape fiomthe bold attempt of Earl Douglas, 
467; enters into a scheme to seize Mor- 
timer, 469 ; assumes the exercise Of govern- 
ment,— strict regard to the suppression of 
robbery, 470 ; encourages secretly the pre- 
tensions of Edward Bahol to the crown of 
Scotland, 47 1 , undertakes to restore him 
when dnven out of Scotland, 478 , defeats 
the Scots at Hahdon Hill, 473 , foundation 
of his claim to the crown of France, 475, 
weakness of his pretension shown, — sum- 
moned to do homage for Guienne, — obliged 
to perform it, 477 ; prepares for a war with 
France,— engages the Flemings to assist 
him through the means of James D*Arteveldt, 
—raises a force, passes ove^ to Flanders, 
—created vicar of the German empire,— as- 
sumes the title of King of France, 470 ; con- 
tracts his son Edward to the daughter of 
the Duke of Brabant, 480 } invades France, 
retires into Flanders, disbands his army, — 
impoverished; by his fruitless expedition, — 
remarks on his present situation with his par- 
liament,— obtains conditional giants fiom 
them, 481 ; the resolutions of parliament on 
his assumed title as Kmg of France, — 
obtains a great victory ovei the Fioiith fleet, 
48a , besieges Tournay, 483 , l^lip’sieply to 
his defiance, 484, concludes i truce with 
' I’hihp by the mediation of June, Countess of 
.Hainault, 483; deserted by his allies,— ill 
humour towaids his ministers on his return, 
48s { Abp Stiatford enters mto a combination 
against nim,— Stratford’s letter to him,— 
reconciled to him,— review of his present 
situation, 487; obliged to pass an act for 
redress of grievances before he obtains any 
sprants,— makes a secret protest against it,— 
issues an edict against the validity of this 
act, 488 } patronises the pretensions of the 
Count de Mouwtfort to the duchy of Britanny, 
491 , relieves the countess besieged at Hen- 
nebonne,— sends another fleet to her assist- 
ance under Robert D’ Artois, — goes over 
to Brittany m person, 49a , treaty with the 
French,— induced to break this truce,— 
sends the Earl of Derby to defend Gmenne, 
493 1 invades Normandy, — his successes there, 
495, seizes and plundeis Caen,— penetrates 
as far as Pans, 496 , disposition of lus ax my 
at Cressy, ^97 , address to his army, 498 , de- 
feats the Flench at Ciessy, 500, modemte 
expectations fiom this victory, — besieges 
Calais, , hib terms to the besieged, 503 , 
Queen Philippa intercedes for the deputies 
ordered by him to execution,— turns out the 
inhabitants, peoples it with Englishmen, 504, 
concludes a truce with France,— discovers 
the treachery of his governor at Calais, en- 
gages him to deceive the French,— engages 
the French army whtch was to have seized 
Calais, routs it,— affability to his prisoners, $05 , 
institutes the order of the garter, 506 , tra- 
ditional accounts of the occasion of this insti- 
tution, 507 , concerts two invasions of France, 
invades France from CaUus, while hib son 
invades it from Guionne, 309 , battle of Poic- 


tiers, stoj John, King of France, brought 
prisoner to London, -restores Kmg David 
Bruce on a ransom, 3*4 ; concludes a treaty 
with John, which is rejected by the dauphin 
and states of France, 316 i invades France 
with a vast force,— progress of his arms,— 
induced to conclude a more moderate treaty 
by the Duke of Lancaster, 3*7 ; treaty of 
Bretigni, 318 , his succours to Prince Edward 
under the Earl of Pembroke seized at sea by 
Henry, King of Castile,— loses most of his 
tenitones m France,— attaches himself to 
Alice Pierce, forced to remove her from 
court, sa6 , dies,— character,-— retrospect ,of 
his reign, 327 , children,— regard to parlia- 
ments, 328 , cases of high treason limited m his 
reign,— frequent confirmations of the great 
charter, 529, Windsor Castle built by liim, 
by what means,— great exertion of the jprero- 
gatives of the crown,— frequent levies of 
taxes without authority of parliament, - 
open avowal of this power, 530 , passes the 
statute 'of provisors,— state of the internal 
police in thm reign, 532 , state of commerce 
and industry. ^33 : his reign an interesting 
period of our history. S3fi», 

Edward, Prince of Wafes, son to Edw* HI , 
contracted to the daughter of the Duke of 
Biabaiu, 480; appointed guaidian of tlic 
realm dm mg his uthcr's abhenci'in Flaudtis, 

— calls a paihament, is unable to piocuie his 
fathei any supplies, 481 , attends his father m 
an expedition to Fumce, ,193 ; gallant beha- 
viour at thebittleof Cressy,— hi, s fathei 's 
belnviour to him lint day, ijoo ; invatUs mid 
ravages Languedoc and other parts of Fuuuo, 
309, endcavoms to lom hisfathci, 3x0, de- 
feats King John at Poietiers, takes him pn- 
soner, 3x2; noble behaviour to hispiismun, 
313 , concludes a truce, 314 , invested with 
the pnncipality of Aquitaine,— recalls his 
soldiers from the service of Henry, Count of 
Transtamare, protects Peter, Kmg of Casiile, 
322; defeats Transtamare, restorcb Petci, 
323; Peter’s ingratitude to him,— involved 
by this expedition, taxes his principality of 
Wales to repay it, — reply to the h'rencli 
king’s summons, 524, goes to France to oppose 
the French hostilities, his health declines, 
323 , loses most of his French possessions, 
concludes a peace, 326; death, charactcj, 
527 , how he obtained the appellation of the 
Black Prince, 328. 

Edward, l^’nnce, son to Hen VL, born, 64*; J 
extraordmaxy adventures of, with his mother 
ina forest, fioo, married to Lady Anne, daugh- 
ter to the Earl of Warwick, 667 ; killed, 674. 

Ed waul IV proclaimed,— xellections on tins 
event, 632, chai alter, — instance of his ^ 
cruelty,— parties of York and Lancaster, how 
distinguished, 655 , routs the Lancastrians at 
Towton, 636 , title recognised by paillament, 
637 , executes divers by martial law, 638 , 
gets possession of Hen VL, imprisons him 
m the Tower,— behaviour during this inter- 
val of peace, 060 , becomes enamoured with 
the Lady Elizabeth Gray,— marries her, 66* ; 
disgusts the Earl of Warwick,— who makes 
a party against him, 669 ; makes an alliance 
with Charles, Duke of Burgundy,— bestows 
his sister on him,— leagues a’so with the Duke 
of Brittany, (S63 , insurrection in Vorkshue, 
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*664 , confusion m this period of English his- 
tory, 665 , quells an insurrection m Lincoln- 
shire, < 566 ; secretly gams over Clarence from 
Warwick^s interest, 667 ; marches against 
Warwick's army, — chased from his own camp 
by the treachery of the Marquis of Monta- 
cute,-^fhes to Holland, 66g , assisted by the 
Duke of Burgundy, lands in Yorkshire, and 
pushes for London, 672 , enters London, gets 
possession of Henry VI ,—defeats Warwick 
at Barnet, 673 , defeats Queen Margaret's 
army at Tewkesbury, 674 , resigns himself to 
gaiety on the return of peace,— projects an 
.invasion of France, 675, invades France, 
676 , Lewis agrees to buy peace by a tribute, 
—interview with Lewis, 677 , obstructs the 
Duke of Clarence's marriage with the heiress 
of Burgundy, — ^procures ms tnal and exe- 
cution, 680, contracts mamage for all his 
children, without effect,— death, character, 
and family, 682 , reflections on the state of 
the court at this period, — Cleaves his brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, regent dunng the 
minority of his son, 683 , his legitimacy de- 
nied by the Duke of Gloucester, 689 

Edwaid V , state of parties at his accession, 
— the Duke of Gloucester left regent during 
his minority, 683 , his person entrusted to the 
Earl of Rivers, 084 , his guardian arrested by 
the Duke of Gloucester, 685 . murdered m 
the Tower with his brother, the Duke of York, 
by order of Rich IIL, 690 , their bodies 
found in the reign of Chas 11 , 691 

Edwin, successor' to Adelfnd, King of North- 
umberland, Wise government,— singular es- 
cape from assassination, 24, converted to 
Christianity,— slam m the battle by Penda, 
King of Mercia,— kingdom divided, family 
extinguished, 25. 

Edwy, successor to Edred, his character, 63 , 
subjects revolt at instigation of cler^, 65. 

Egbert, son of Ercombert, King of Kent, cruel 
scheme to secure the succession to his son, 
23 Egbert, King of Wessex, his descent, 
32 , takes refuge and improves himself in 
the court of Charlemagne,— recalled to enjoy 
the succession, 33 , state of Wessex at his 
accession,— defeats the Mercians,— conquers 
Kent and Essexj— East Angles put them- 
selves under his protection,— conquers Mer- 
cia,— Northumberland, 34, unites the hep- 
tarchy under his government, 38 

Eland, Sir Will, Goveinor of Nottingham 
Castle, betrays Roger Mortimer into the 
hands of Edward III , 469 

Eleanor, daughter of William, Duke of Gui- 
enne, why divorced from l^ewis VII of 
France,— marned to Prince Henry, son of 
Stephen, Kmg of England, 203 , mstigates 
her sons to revolt agamst their father,— at- 
tempts to escape to France, confined by her 
husband, 241 , obtains her hereditary domi- 
nions from her husband, 252 , released, made 
regent by her son Rich I until his am\al 
in England, 261 , carries Barengana, her 
son’s intended bnde, to him at Messina, re- 
turns, 267 , writes to the Pope on Richard’s 
being imprisoned in Germany, 273 , arrives 
in Germany with the stipulated ransom, le- 
leases him, ®7S , aversion to Constantia, mo- 
ther of Arthur, Duke of Bnttany, 282 Elea- 
nor, daughter of the Count of Provence;, 


married to Hen III of England, 348; boun- 
ties bestowed on her relations, 349 , populace 
of London insult her, 368 , prepares a force 
abroad to restore her husband from the 
tyranny of Leicester, dispersed by bad winds, 

374 , dies, 401 

Elections to parliament, review of the laws re- 
lating to, during reign of Hen VI , 6s3 
Elfnda, daughter of Olgar, Earl of Devonshire, 
treacherously obtain^ in mamage by Athel- 
wold, favourite to King Edgar, 69 , e^oused 
by Edgar, 70, causes her son-m-Iaw, Edward 
the Martyr, to be killed, 72 
Elgiva, wife to Edwy, shockingly murdered by 
instigation of the cler^, 64 
Ely, Longchamp, Bp or, appomted joint guar- 
dian of the realm, with the Bp of Durham, by 
Rich I , dunng his absence on the crusade, 

— character and prefennents,a64 , arrests his 
coadjutor, the Bp of Durham, extorts a 
resignation of the earldom of Northumber- 
land from him, — ostentatious assumption of 
the sole administration of government, 269 , 
forced to fly beyond sea by Pnnce John,— 
intngues with Phihp of France, 270. 

Emma, sister of Richard, Duke of Normandy, 
mamed to Ethelred, King of England, 75 , 
Ethelred dies, 81 , mames Canute his suc- 
cessor, 84 , flies to Flanders, 86 , confined to 
the monastery of Winchester by Edward 
the Confessor, 89 

England, when united mto one kingdom, 34, 

37 , divided into shires, etc , 51 , pays tnbute 
to the Danes, 74 , conquered by the Normans, 
J08, review of the Saxon govemmmit m, 

X09 , brief state of, at the accession of Hen. 

II , 206 , review of, at his death, 257 , opera- 
tion of the interdict it was laid under on ac- 
count of King John's opposition to Pope In- 
nocent IIL, 294 j executive and judicial 
powers, where lodged under the Anglo-Nor- 
man government, 326 , general view of its 
situation at die time of Hen III , 365 , bad 
mtemal police at that time, 384, intentions 
even then formed for shaking off the papal 
yoke, 385, first begmnings of popular govern- 
ment in, 410, the source of the long anti- 
pathy between the natives of, and those of 
France, 479 , great plague in, 508 , popular 
sentiments of papal power over, m the reign 
of Edward III , 532 , state of its exports and * 
imports m the year 1334, 533 , why generally 
successful m its contests with France, 591 , 
reflections on the anaent historians of, 6^. 
Entails, statute by Edw 1 . to allow, 438. • 

Ercombert, son of Eadbald, King of Kent, his 
piety celebrated by Bede, 23. 

Ermenfroy, Bp of Sion, sent by Pope Alexan- 
der, as his legate, to Will, the Conq , — sum- 
mons a council at Winchester, 141 , degrades 
Stigand, Abp of Canterbury, 142. * 

Earn, two engagements on the banks of, be- 
tween Ed. Bahol and the Earl of Mar, 472* 
Escheats, great advantages made of them by 
the Anglo-Norfiian kings, 329 
Estates, entailment of, allowed, 439, 

Ethelbert, associated with his father Hennen 
nc in the Idngdora of Kent,— wars by which 
he acquired a supenonty m the hej^archy, 

17 , espouses a Christian prmcess, daughter 
of Canbert, Kmg of Pans, 19 , speech to 
Augustine the monk on his amval, 20 , con- 
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verted to ChufitiatiUy,— publishes & body of 
wntteo laws. «t , dies, a^j. 

Ethclhnrga, wife of Edwin, of Northttmberinndi 
converts hei husband to Cluistinniiy, 85 

Ethelfleda, the sister of F^ldward the Elder, ac- 
count of, character, S7* 

Ethelreti, brother to Wolfhrre, King of Mer- 
cia, history, 37. ElheUlred, brother and suc- 
cessor of Edward the Martyr, harassed by 
the Banes, 73, 74, 79 , revenges the tieachery 
of Alfuc, Duleeof Mercia, by putting out his 
son*s eyes, — ^becomes tributary to the Banes, 
74 , marries Emma, sister of Rich II , Duke 
of Normandy, 7s ; causes a massacre of the 
Banes, 79 , fleet destroyed by the Banes,-— 
consft<iuent distress and confusion, — retreats 
to Normandy,— returns, 80 , death, account 
of his children, 8 t, 83, 

Ethelwolf, son of Egbert, harassed by the 
Banish invasions,— ^ins a victory over them 
at OkeJey, 39 , underlakos a pilmrimage to 
Rome,— marries the daughter of the Emp. 
Charles the Bald, 40 , sTures hts kingdom 
with Ins son,— grants to the clergy their claim 
of tythes, 41 , leaves his kingdom between 
his two elder sons, 4a, 

Evesham, battle of, between Prince Edward 
and Sim. de Montfort, Karl Bpii’cster, 357 

Evidence, the state of, undei the old Anglo- 
Saxon law, 134. 

Evil, King’s, Edward the Confessor die fiist 
who touched for it, loo. 

Europe, influence of the fiee constitutions of 
the Germans m new-modelUng the govtin- 
inent of, lop , state of, at commencement of 
crusades, 1(13 5 at acocsstoti of Hen U , 200 

Eustace, Count of Boulogne, fray between nis 
retinue and the townsmen of Dover, 01 , en- 
deavours, in coidwnetum with the Kentish 
man, to seire the castle of Dover from the 
Normans, 134 

Eustace, son of Stephen, is refused to be 
anointed as his father’s successor, by the Abp. 
of Canterbury, 303, 

Exchequer, court of, or Curia Regis, primitive 
institution of,— causes m, often iiearu by the 
king personally, 326 , first of the four courts 
of record, among winch its ancient junsdic- 
tion IS now divided, 327 , appeals to, m what 
cases anciently allowed, 328 , extraordinary 
instances produced from the records, of bu- 
bery, and sale of justice, 331 , black book of, 
407 ; divided into four dustuict courts, 437, 

FALCONBRinOE, T.nrd, successful strata- 
gem of, at the battle of 'I’owtnn, 656 

Falkirk, battle of, botweou Edward I and 
the boots, 438 , 

Famines, England, 79, 190. 329, 440, 46T 

Fastolf, Sir John, defeats the Count at l>unms, 
who attacked his convoy to the siege of Or- 
leans, 613, retreats fiom the frrench at 
Patay, degraded from order of garter, 6x9 

Fawkes de Breaute, soi?es and imprisons a 
judge for finding verdicts against his unjust 
practices in the reign of Henry III.,— his 
punishment, 343 

Feudal system, introduction into England, — 
extended to the church, 140 , state of, m 
England, at the accession of Stephen, 193 , 
review of the disorder ottasioued hy, es8 , 
opemtion m England, 303 , origin, 3x4 , 


nature of it explained^ 316 1 preference of 
possehsions hold under it, to allodial onm., m 
the eaily ages, khown, 317 ; union with civil 
junwhctioii, 3x8 ; civil services unphed under 
it, 3t9 , suite of the common people undent, 
—comparative view of its operation on heie 
ditary and elective monarchies, 320'? declen- 
sion of, at the time of Rich U., 570 , the ad- 
vantage of, in the early ages, 70X ; decay of, 
dated from revival of the arts— instance of 
the barons being sensible of this^ 700. 

Fictions m law, first invented* their use, 437 
Fiefs, how they came to descend hereditarily in 
families, 3x7 

Fines, amerciaments, and oblates, great and 
scandalous advantages made of, by the Anglo^ 
Norman kings, 331 

First fruits, when first levied on the ecclesias- 
tical benefices, 430 

Fitz-AIan. Abp. of Canterbury* excommuni- 
cates all who should oppose the proceedings 
of the Buke of Gloucester, and his paity, 
aggmst Ridu 11. 's ministry, 549 * ^removed 
from his ofiice of chancellor by tkekinfi 
impeached by the commons, bsaishea, his 
temporalities sequestered, 534, 

Fitz-Arnulf, a cituen. lunged for a rebellious 
commotion m I.ondnn, 344 
Fit/-Osbcr, a popular lawyer in the reign of 
Rithaul I, las oppies^ivo piatUces, 280; 
executed, 481 

Fit/-Rulurd, M.xyor of London, joins tho 
baions and Lticesrci aqunst Uon HI , eri- 
couiagcs tumuli s in tho city, 368, violently 
prolongs his luihonty, aids Leicester by ev- 
ening seditions, 370 , his bloody schemes dis- 
concerted by^ tho battle of Evesham, 378 j 
puiashod by tine aiul imprisonment, ^79 
Fitr-Stcpbcns and Fit/ Gci.ikl uigagrd by 
Benuot, lung of Leiiistet, to undmakc »ni 
expedition to Ireland in his favour, 2 )7 
Fitz- Walter, Robert, chosen gmeral of tho 
barons’ army, on King John's» refusal to con 
iirm their liberties, 305 

Flambaid, Ralph, Bp. of Bmlum, disposscsstnl 
and inipiisoncd by Hen.l , 174. 

Flanders, summary view of the state of tb it 
terntmy at tlie time of Edw lU forming 
his pietensions to the ctown of France, -h 
ceiitious popuLuity of James D’Artevillc, tin* 
bicwtr, 478 , the Flemings assist EdWtird m 
Ills sea-hght with the French,- their fonos 
undei Kohert D’Aitois, routed at St. Dmef s, 
483 , sKuge of 'I'auinay, by Edward, 4S4 
Folkland, in the Sa\ou tenui es, explained, ^ 7 
Forests, soveie laws renewed .igaiust oflomb i . 
in, hy Richard 1 , aSo , the oppiessivenauiu 
of these laws, 3^4; a i Inner of, gianied 
by, Uuiry in , 340, conf Mined by Edwtid 
1 , 4 >8, 421, perambulations of, made, boun- 
daues of, lixctl, 4?3. 

Fotiimtgni, battle of, only action fought in 
defence of Noimautly by the English, t>M, 
Fiance, is inv.aded by the Noimaiis, ^8. 76 , 
Rollo the Dane obtains tlie piovmce of Non 
stua, mimes the tkiughter of Chus. the Sini 
pie, 77 , cluhu ter of the Normans, X02, 17'-, . 
state of, at the accessimi of Hen IT., of 
England, 205 , barons of England olTer the 
crown to the Baupluu Lewis, 31% ; Lewm 
goes ovei to Fmgland with an army, 311a : 
retmns, 342, province of Noiraandy ceded 
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to Lewis IX by Hen IIL, 364 , mutual 
depredations committed by the ships of, and 
those of England,, occasioned by a private 
quarrel, 403 , province of Guienne how re- 
covered by, 40s , Guienne restored, 423 , new 
disputes with England concernmg, 454 , cruel 
treatment of the Knights Templars there, 
460 , inquiry into the foundation of the Salic 
law, 47S, Edw. Ill, of England assumes 
the title of king of, 479 , Edward's victory 
over the fleet of, 483 , Normandy invaded and 
werrun by Edward, 49s , Philip defeated at 
Cressy, by Edward, 499 , state of France at 
the death of Philip, 3cS , invaded by Edward 
and his son the Black Prmce in two parts, 
S09, John taken prisoner at Poictiers by 
Prince Edward, 3x3 , confused state of, on 
the king’s captivity, 314 , the populace re- 
nounce all government, commit cruel out- 
rages against the nobles, 515 , invaded by 
Edward with a great army, 317 , peace of 
Bretigm,— John released, 518, returns to 
London, dies, — state of the kingdom at this 
period, 320 , infested with bands of robbers, 
the lemams of Edwaid’s army, 321 , the 
regency of Ghas VI send assistance to the 
Scots to invade England, 542 , French re- 
turn home disgusted,— prepare to invade 
England, hmdered by a storm, — motives to 
this invasion, 543 , state of, at the commence- 
ment of Hen V 's war with that kingdom, 
— companson between the situation of Chas 
yi and Rich 11 of England, 588 , distract- 
ed by the contentions of the Burgundians and 
Armagnacs, — ^share the university of Pans, 
the fraternities of butchers and carpenters, 
bore in these broils, 589 , continuation of the 
distractions in, 594 , general confusion re- 
newed by the assassination of the Duke of 
Burgundy, 597 , treaty of Troye, — reflections 
on tins treaty 398 , Duke of Bedford ap- 
pointed legent, 601 , Chas VI dies, and 
Chas VII, crowned, 602 , state of France at 
the accession of Hen VI of England, 605 , 
amazing transactions of Joan D’Arc 613 , 
Chas VII crowned again at Rheims, 620, 
leflections on the management of the war, 
627, truce concluded with, 629, state of 
France at this juncture, — renewal of the war, 
— Normandy recovered, 633 , Guienne also, 
634 , accession of Lewis XI , 659 
Franciscans and Dominicans, reflections on the 
institution of those two religious orders, 383 
Frank Almoigne, the nature of this tenure of 
lands explained, 406 

Flanks, females excluded from the succession 
to the sovereign authority, by the ancient 
usages of that people, 47s 
Fiederic I , Emp of Germany, engages in a 
crusade, — dies, 233, 264, Frederic II , Emp , 
the Pope's sentence of excommunication 
published against him by Hen HL, of Eng- 
land, his brother-in-law, 349 
French language, prevalence m England af^er 
the Norman invasion, 143 , use of, in law 
proceedings abolished, 533 
Fietteval, Philip of France routed there, his 
records taken by Richard I , 277 
Fndwit, m the German law, what, 120 
Froissart, the historian, character and repre- 
sentation of the Duke of Gloucestei’s schemes 
agamst Richard XL, 553. 


Fulk, Count of Anjou, protects ‘William, son 
of Robert Duke of Normandy,— marries hzs 
daughter to William, eldest son of Kmg 
Hen I,, of England, 186, afterwards to 
William, son of Duke Robert,— marries his 
son Geofl 5 -ey to the daughter of Hen. L, 188 
Fulk, cui&te of NemUy, bold couns^ to 
Rich. I , — ^Richard’s reply to hurt, 263. 

GARTER, institution of that order of knight- 
hood by Edward 1 , 506 , traditional account 
of the occasion of it, 507 
Gascoigne, Judge, imprisons Prince Henry, 
afterwards Henry V , for insulting him in his 
office, 584 , kind reception of him by Henry 
when king, 585. 

Gaveston, Piers, character,- ascendency over 
Pnnce Edward, 441 , banished by Edw 
recalled by Edw II ,— preferments,— vanity, 
—contempt of the English, 442 , left guardian 
of the realm, on the king's journey to B'rance,. 
—a confederacy formed against him by 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, — banishment 
demanded by Lancaster m parliament, — re- 
turns 443 , banished again by the council of 
ordainers, — recalled by the king, 444 , taken 
pnsoncjr by Pembroke at Scarborough, 445 , 
seized by the Earl of Warwick, and beheaded 
in Warwick C^tle, 446 

Gaucour, Lord, is Governor of Orleans, when 
besieged by the Earl of Salisbury, 613. 
Gavelkind, the ongin of, 127 
Gauls, their ancient manners described, 2 
Geoffrey, son of Fulk, Count of Anjou, mamed 
to the daughter of Henry 1 , 181 Geoffirey 
brother of Hen II , invades Anjou ana 
Maine,— accepts a pension m heu,— dies, 208. 
Geoffrey, third son of Hen II , mvestw by 
his father with the duchy of Brittany, 240 , 
instigated by his mother Eleanor to revolt 
against him, 241 , reconciled to him, 247 ; 
rebels again, — slam m a tournament,— his 
son Arthur mvested m the duchy of Bnttany, 
234 Geoffrey, natural son of Henry II , 
the only child who retained his duty to him, 
256. when Abp of York, swears fidelity to 
Ins brother Richard I on his departure 
on the crusade, 263 , imprisoned by long- 
champ, 269 Geoffrey, Archdeacon of Nor- 
wich, behaviour in the court of exchequer on 
hearing of the excommunication of Kmg 
John, — killed by John, 297 
Geography, instance of the ignorance of the 
English in, at the time of Edw III , 53s 
Gerard, and bis heretical followers, cruel treat- 
ment of, in the reign of Hen. II , 234. 
Germans, ancient, character of,— government, 
10, 109 , manners, 10 , flock over to Britain, 
13 , nature of their religion, 18 , the first 
founders of the feudal law, and on what 
prmmples, — ^nature of their establishments 
explained, 313 Germany, how divided under 
the feudal system, 102 , Hen IV , emperor, 
permits his vassals to assist the Norman 
invasion, 103 , free nature of the several 
states in, 109 , the Anglo-Saxon criminal 
law traced from, 119 

Githa, mother of Harold, excites an insurrec- 
tion at Exeter, against Will the Conq ,— 
retreats to Flanders, 133 
Glendower, Owen, Pnnce, his insurrection in 
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Wales, —takes the Earl of Marche and his 
urtcle prisoners, 

Olouceater, Rob,, Rarl of, natural son of ITcn, 
L, swears a conditional fealty to Htephen,— 
consecuences of this example, 196 , retires 
abroad, defies the kmg, 197; returns with 
the Empress Matilda, 198 ; defeats Stephen, 
takes hwn prisoner, 109. Gloucester, Eail 
of, confederates with the Earl of I^ex- 
cester against Hen, IIX.* 359 , joins the 
royal mrty,-— dies, 366 Gloucester, Gil- 
bert, Earl of son to the former, joins 
the Earl of Leiccbter, 366; refuses with 
Leicester to abide by the arbitration of Lewis 
of France, 370 , commands a body of troops 
at the battle of Lewes, 371 ; takes Henry 
pnsoner,— ill-treated by Leicester, 372 , re- 
tires from Leicester's parliament,— assists 
Prince Edward in escaping from the custody 
of Leicester, 37^1 rebels again,— Henry's lenity 
towards him,— attends Prince Edward on a 
crusade, 379 ; marnes the daughter of Edw« 
I.,— fined for violences committed on Bohiin, 
Earl of Hereford, 401 ; his son killed at the bat- 
tle of Bannockburn, 448. Gloucester, Duke of, 
uncle to Rich. n», character, $37 » supplanted 
in his influence over the king by Robert de 
Vere, Earl of Oxford^ 543 , prevails on the 
house of commons to impeach Micliael de U 
Pole, Earl of SuflTolk, S44 ; deprives Richaid 
of his regal power, by the appointment of a 
council of fourteen to continue for a year, 
54S , raises foices against the king,— defeats 
Robert de Vero, Luke of Ireland,— arbi- 
trary proceedings against the ministry, 547 ; 
rejects the queen's humble sohciUtion m 
favour of Sir Simon Burley, 549 , removed 
from the council-board, 550 , cabals against the 
king, ss« # sent over to Calais by the king, 553 ; 
Appealed against in the house of peers,— pro- 
ceedings against his party, 554 5 murdered, 
SSS \ revenue, 603. Gloucester, Humphrey, 
l 5 uke of, brother to Henry V„ left by him 
regent of England during the minonty of 
Henry VL, dot , constituted by parliament 

S tardkn of the kingdom only, dunng the 
uke of Bedford's absence, 605 ; enters into 
a precipitate mamage with the Countess 
* of Hainault,— fatal consequences of that 
measure,— reconciled to the Bp. of Win- 
chester by the Duke of Bedfoid,dio, fresh 
' disputes with him, which throws the English 
alKurs inco confusion, , his duchess tiicd 
for witchciaft, 630 murdered, 631 , character, 
03a Gloucester, Richard, Duke of, hrothei to 
Kdw, IV, , reported to have stabbed Prince Ed- 
ward, son of Hen, VI., 674 , commands m an 
invasion of Scotland, takes Berwick, which 
is yielded by treaty, 68a , left regent of the 
kingdom by his brother Edw IV during the 
minonty of his son,— his character and views, 
683 ; arrests the Earl of Rivers, the young 
king’s guardian, 685 , made protector of the 
realm, — orders the death of the Earl of 
Rivers, 686; maiks out Lord Hastings for 
destruction,— extraordinary behaviour in 
council,— concerts the immediate murder 
of Lord Hastings, 687 ; declares his brother’s 
mamage invalid, 688 , declares his bi other 
illegitimate,— procures Dr Shaw to est.i.dish 
these points m a sermon at St. Paul's,— ill 
success of this scheme, 689 ; accepts the crown 


offered by the Duke of Buckingham a 
popular tender, — oidem the murdei of 
Edward V. and the Duke of York in the 
Tower, 690 ; see Richard III, 

Godfrey, Count of Bouillon, created King 
of Jerusalem, 17a. 

Godwin, Earl, bravery under Canute in Den- 
mark,— rewarded by obtaining his daughter 
m marriage, 84; murders Alfred, son of 
Ethelred, 86 ; method of appeasing Hardt- 
canutefor thisacc, 87; mames his daughter 
to Edward the Confessor, 89, exorbitant 
power, 90 , raises an army against Edward, 
ox ; flies to Flanders,— his descents on th^ 
English coasts,— received to favour, 9a 

Government, the feudal frame of, introduced 
by the Norman conquest, 140, first be- 
ginnmgs of the popular frame of, in Eng- 
land, 4x0 ; amidst all its fluctuations, the 
will of the monarch never absolute and un- 
controllable, 703. 

Gourdon, a Norman archer, wounds Rich. L 
with an arrow, which occasions his death, 
ayS , noblereply to Richard, —cruel fate. 879 , 
Gourdon, Adam de, his troops vanquished, 
himself taken prisoner by Prince Edward, son 
of Henty 11 L,— taken into favour by 
that prince, 378. 

Gournny and Mautravers, keepers of the d<‘- 

E osed King Edward II., cruelly murder 
im,— their wtes, 458 

Gower, barony of, commotions excited against 
thebaions, by the sei/uie of, from John de 
Mowbray, 4'?{> 

Gratian and Vivun, nuncios to Pope Alex, 
in , attempt m vain to reconeile Hen, II, 
and Becket, Ahp. of Canterbury, 227. 

Gray, the Lidy Khaabeth, her history, - 
captivates Edw. IV.,— married to him, fiOi ; 
honours conferred on her family, 66a , hi‘r 
father and one of her brothers murdered by 
the Voikshire insurgents, 664; ordeis the 
Earl of Rivers to levy an army to escort the 
young King Edw, V. to London,- peisundtul 
to the contiary by the Duke of Gloucester, 
684 , retircb with her children into the s.uk- 
tuary of Westminster, on the Duke of 
Gloucester's arresting the Earl of Rtvers, -• 
forced to deliver up the Duke of Yoik, 685 ; 
her marriage declared invalid by Glouces- 
ter, 688 , consents to a marriage between the 
Princess Klirabeth, and Henry, Karl of 
Richmond, 69s , consents, after, to her mar- 
riage With Rich. III., 696, 

Gregory the Gieat, Pope, specimens of Ins 
talents in punning, — ignorant mteinpi r.Ue real 
against paganism, xp , sends Augustuie the 
monk into Britain, 20 , writes to Kthelbert, 
King of Kent,— solution of the casus of con- 
science propounded by Augustine, 31 ; in- 
junctions to him, aa. Gregory VIL, Pope, 
ambitious character, 148 disputes with tlio 
Emp Hen IV usurpations over other 
princes, 149, prohibits the mtinuge of 
priests, 150 , pi ejects a confedeiacy against 
the Mahometans, x6a, Gregory V 11 1 l^ope* 
engages the emperor, and kings of England 
and France in a new crusade, 253. Gregory 
IX,, Pope, character of his detrctals, 385. 
Gregory XI , Pope, issues a bull for taking 
Wiokliffe into custody, 567 ; seat of papacy 
fixed at Rome after l^is 4 e«uh, 569, 
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Griffin, second son of Llewellyn, Pnnce 
of Wales, rebels against his father, and 
drives him' to obtam the protection of Hen 
in against him^— taken prisoner by his 
elder brother David, given up to Henry, and 
committed to the Tower,— loses his hfe m 
attempting to escape, 367 
Gualo, the pope’s le^te, assists at the 
coronation of Hen Hi , receives his homage 
to the see of Rome, 339 ; excommunicates 
those barons who adhere to Lewis, 341 , 
punishes the clergy who had countenanced 
the invasion of Lewis, — ^Pandolf reinstated 
, in the office of legate in his stead, 342 
Guelf and Ghibbelm, rise of these celebrated 
factions m Italy, 

Guido, legate from Rome, ordered to excom- 
municate the Earl of Leicester, and the 
barons m rebellion against Henry III , — 
dares not come himself, but sends the bull, 
which is tom and flung into the sea, — 
becomes pope, 374 

iluienne, province of, is with Poictou mort- 
gaged to Willnm Rufus, 169 , Edw I de- 

K d of that province by the artifice of 
p of France,— ineffectual attempts of 
the English to recover, 403 , again unsuc- 
cessfully attacked, 417 , restored to Edw I 
by treaty with Philip, 425 , homage done for 
it by Eaw II„ 442 William, Duke of, pre- 
parations to engage m the crusade, 160, 
marries his daughter to the Empress Ma- 
tilda’s son Henry, 203 

Gunilda, a Danish pnncess, her death and her 
prophecy, 79 

Gurth, brother to Harold, his advice to him on 
the Norman invasion, 106 , killed at the 
battle of Hastings, 108 

Guthrum, the Danish chief, and his whole 
army baptized, 47 

HAINAULT, Jane, Countess of, procures a 
tmce between Edw HI, and Philip de 
Valois, 484. Jacqueline, Countess of, charac- 
ter and that of ner husband the Duke of 
Brabant, — leaves her husband, puts herself 
under the protection of the Duke of GloiSces- 
ter,— enters into a precipitate marriage 
with him, — ^fatal consequences of this meg,- 
siire, 610 , her contract with Gloucester an- 
nulled by the pope, 61 1 

Halidon-hill, battle of, between Edw III 
and Sir Arch Douglas, 474 
Harch, Sir And , defeats Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, at Boroughbridge, 452 , made 
Earl of Carlisle,— executed for treasonable 
correspondence with the Scots, 453 
Harcourt, Geoffrey de, history,— persuades 
Edw III, , of England, to invade Normandy, 
—made mareschal of the English army, 4ps 
Hardicanute, son of Canute, put in possession 
of Denmark,— obtains by treaty, with his 
bi other Harold Harefoot, part of England, 
86, succeeds to the whole,— loses the 
affections of his subjects, — and dies of mtem- 
perance, 87 

Hufleur besieged and taken by Henry V 
of England, sgj 

Harold, son of Earl Godwin, succeeds to his 
fither's possessions, — contests with Algar, 
Governor of East-Anglia, 93 , obtains the duke- 
dom of Northumberland, 94 , Shipwi ecked 


on the coast of France,— swears to William 
Duke of Normandy, to renounce his ovra 
pretensions to the English crown, and forward 
those of William,— evades his oath, — checks 
the depredations of the Welsh, 07 , deserts 
his brother Tosti, recommends Morcar to 
supersede him as Duke of Northumberland, 
mames Morcar's sister, 98 , makes open 
pretensions tothecrown^9 , succeeds qmetljr 
at the dmh of Edw the Confessor, too , justi- 
fies himself to Duke William’s ambassadors, 
lox , preparations to oppose the Norman inva- 
sion, 104 ; defeats Tosti with his Danish arma- 
ment, 105, disadvantages of this victory, 

106 , disposition of his army the morning of 
battle,- battle of Hastings, 107 , killed hjran 
arrow, 108 , his body earned to Duke William, 
but restored, 109 

Harold Harefoot, son of Canute succeeds 
to the crown of England, 83 , shares it with 
his younger brother Hardicanute, 86, his 
body dug up and thrown into the Thames 
by Hardicanute, 87 

Hastings, battle of, between William, Duke of 
Normandy, and Harold, King of England, 

107 , the Danish chief, ravages Kent,— 
routed by Alfred, and departs, 49 

Hatfield, synod called there by Theodore, Abp 
of Canterbury, against the Monothehtes, 37 

Helie, Lord of La Fleche, disturbs William 

. Rufus m his Norman possessions,— besieged 
by William without success, Helie de 
St Sean, why made Tutor to Will , son of 
Rob , Duke of Normandy, — carries ms pupil 
to the court of the Duke of Anjou, 186. 

Hengist and Horsa, Saxon brothers, popular 
account of their descent, 11 , land with a 
body of Saxons m Britain, — Horsa killed, — 
Hengist subdues the Batons, 12 , calls over 
his brother Octa, founds the kingdom of 
Kent, X3 , succeeded by his son Escus, 17. 

Henry, youngest son of Will the Conq , hiS 
future greatness predicted by his father, 155 ; 
raises an insurrection in Normandy,— 
reduced by his brothers, 160 , seizes England 
on iho death of William Rufus, his brother, 
174 .Henry I grants a charter of liberties, 
— lodges a copy in every county, — disre- 
gSirds his promises, 173 , review of this charter, 
— weds Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III , 
of Scotland, — mvaded by his brother Robert, 
176, treaty between them, — severe treat- 
ment of his barons, 177 , attacks Normandy, 
178 , dispute with the Pope concerning in- 
vestitures, 180 , sends three bishops to mm, 
— ^the Pope’s insolent answer to, 181 , com- 
promise between, 183 , goes over to defend 
his Norman dominions, 185 , admonitions to 
the English bishops sent by him to the 
council at Rheims,— defeats Lewis, King of 
France, x86 , loses his eldest son William, 
187 , mames Adelais, daughter of Godfrey, 
Duke of Lorraine,— marnes his daughter 
Matilda to Hen V , Emp of Germany,— 
afterwards to Geoffrey, son of Fulk, Count 
of Anjou, 188 , review of his government, 
X89 , goes to Normandy to visit his daughter 
Matilda, igo , causes the nobility to swear 
fealty to her, igi , deatn and character, — 
charter given by him, granting to London 
the privileges of a corporation, 192 

Henry, son of the Empress !Mat’lda, and 

47 
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gmi^son of Kon X., born, tou brong'Kt 
over to Biwglnnd to tif.»iht his mother,— 
toghted iiv David, King of SroUand, aoa j 
inveated wth the duchy of Nmmandy,— 
mames Kleanor, daughter of William, Duke 
of Guiettuc,— succeHsiott to the crown of Eng- 
land confirmed by Stephen, 003 , continental 
possessions at his accession, so6 —Henry 
H , first act of his government, 307 , goes 
over to quiet his brother Geoffrey, — ^puniihes 
the incursions of the Welsh, 208 , visits the 
King of Fiance, contracts his infant son 
Henry to Margaiet, diughter of Fiance, 
— acquisitions on the continent, aoo . com- 
pounds the personal service of his Norman 
vassals for money,— wars with France, sxo , 
aoooaimodates his differences with Lewis by 
the Pope's mediation, ait , opposes the 
encroachments of the clergy,— grateful re- 
jnembmnee of Theobald, Abp of Canterbury, 
—creates 'fhomas h Becket chancellor, 213 ; 
instance of his familianty with him*— makes 
him Abp. of Canterbury, 313, provoked 
by his arbitrary conduct, 3x4 ; calls an as- 
aernl# of the clerjgjy to acknowledge a sub- 
i»is«ea to the civil laws,— determines to check 
the clerical usurpations, «x6 ; constitutions 
©f Cllinendon, 317 ; applies to the Pope foi 
a legantine commission, reiuleiecl aboitive 
by the Pope,— procurea Be< ket to be sued 
for some lands, sip; calls a council .it 
Northampton,— Becket condemned foi con- 
demned for contempt,— nnkes another de- 
mand on Becket,2ai , sequesters the levcmics 
of Canterbury on Uccket's flight,- inhibits 
all appeals to the Pope, 224 , suspends the 
payment of Peter’s pence,— endeavours at 
an alliance with the Xsmp. Fred Barb iiossa, 
cas ! an accommodation prevented by the 
mwestilnlxty of Becket,— obtams a dispensa- 
tion for tire marriage of his third sun 
GeoffVey with the heiress of Brittany,— 
several ineffectual attempts of reconciliation 
with Becket, aa6 ; detaches Lewis from 
Beoltet by his fail conduct, —reconciled to 
Becket,— associates his son Henry with him 
in the reged dignity, 229 ; exclamation on 
hearing the cuntmuance of Becket's arbi- 
trary behaviour, and the consemtences, 231 , 
perplexity on the mmder of Bucket,— suli- 
missions to the Poiie on the occasion, 232 , 
imposes a tax foi the holy war, 234 ; goes on 
in expedition to li eland, —solicits a grant of 
that isl ind iiom Koine, 23^ , how pi evented 
from the immediate exet ution of it, 237 , goes 
over to Ireland, and finds it alrc idy subdued 
by Strongbow and bis associates,— this con- 
quest improperly senued, 238, let ailed 
from Ireland by the menaces of the leg ites 
Albert and Thcodin, to answer .at the in- 
quiry into Bucket’s murder,— concessions to 
them on that occasion, ''39 , receives .absolu- 
tion,— review of Ins flourishing sitmition, 
— assigns portions to his sons, 240, eldest 
Kon Henry levolts against him, — as do 
Geoffiey and Kichaid, at the xnstig.ition of 
Q'ueen Eleanor, — confines his queen,— ap- 
peals m v.am to the Pope ag.unst his sons, '*41 , 
employs a body of Braban^ons, 243 , doreived 
by Lewis of Fnance, beftne vernoiiil,— 
quells the dist«ib.inc<xs in Brittany,— iiicflec- 
tual conference with I^ewis, 344, couduon 


in this critical situation » 245 ; returns to 
quell the tommotimis in England,— does pen- 
ance fit Becket's tomb, 246 ; raises the 
iriege of Rouen, 247 ; makes peace with his 
80US,— exacts homage of William of Scot- 
land, taken pnsoner by hi» forces, and 
of all the Si’ots nobles, for Ips ransom, 
and crown, 248 , reforms the administration 
of justice in his dominions^— demolishes 
the new elected castles of his nobility,— 
piovides for the defence of the kingdom, 
249 , punishes the muiderers of Thomas a 
Becket, 250 , mediates a peace between 
Philip of France and his family,— his son 
Henry revolts .'igain, but submits, 251 , grief 
for his son Henry’s death, 252 , Geoffrey 
rebels again, 253, guardian to Geoffrey^s 
posthumous son,— eng.ages in a crusade,— 
raises a tenth of movables* to cany it on,— 
war between him and Philip or France, 
occasioned by another revolt of hi» son 
Kichard, 254 j disadvantagepua peace,— 
gnef at finding John a party m Kidbard^s 
revolt,— dies,— character, 3sd ; miscelkneoua 
transactions in his reign,— manners of his 
court, 257 1 vigilance in correcting disorders, 
358 j instance of his reputation for justice, 
— tomnmtes personal service m war, 259 , 
remits B.uicgclt,— issue, vdo 

Henty, eldest sun of Hen JI , contracted in his 
iiif incy to M.u g.ii ei, d uighter of France, 209 , 
.issoiuitcd with his father in the kingdom, 
2’S , r<*paitue to Uis father .it his coronation, 
— trovvncil again, togelhei with his Q\wm 
Maig net,— < \ptuse of their cnmnation- 
rolios.—ievolts ng.unst his f.uher, »4i , 
leagues with l.ewiH of France, -liCHiegcs 
Vaiumil in conjunction with him, 243, re- 
concileil to his latluT, 247 ; levoUs ngam, 
but feiibnnts, •'’51 ; dicR, 35a. 

Hen HI , accession, — nowftcdatGIoucestei, — 
swears lenity, ami dut*s homage to the Pope,— 
thcKailofPcnibioke chosen protector during 
his minority,— grams a new charter of liber- 
ties, at the insmicc of Pembroke, 319; 
grants a renewal of the Ore.nt Charter in a 
parliament .it Oxfoul, —declared by the Pope 
of age fut govcinment, 34a , Rochelle taken 
fiom him liy Lewis vUl of France, 343, 
cunttsts with his hi other Richard, Karl of 
Cornwall, coin oinmg the mtitution of a 
mmoi in that county,— chaiacteix 346; 
leniovcs Hubert do Burgh from offices,— 
makes Peter, Bp, of Winchester, his chief 
niiiiisioi, 3^7, impuulcnt encouragement of 
the PoK Levins, —cnmbuuitions .tmong the 
baions on this occasion,— plea for not ob- 
serving the Great Chartet dismisses the 
Bp, of Winchester .uid h\|> foreigners at tlie 
mimace of Edmond the primate,- nun nes 
Eleanor, daughter of the Count of Provence, 
338, bounties to her rekitions,— publishes 
the^ Popc’b sentence of excommumcation 
against the Emii Frederic, his brother-in- 
law, —his matcnnl h.ilf-brothers come o vet to 
England to visit him,— bestows riches and 
hnnoins upon them, 349 ; disgusts among the 
people on these grants to foreigners, —domed 
by parlunnont, procures loans from the 
Londoners, -dcdaics war against Lewis 
IX.,— makes an unsuccessful expedition to 
Guieniie* 350 ; remark on the wealth of the 
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’Loiidonets,— ^jontests relating to the election 
of the Abp of Canterbury, 351 , complains 
to the council of I^Ons of the possessions of 
Italian clergy m England, 352 , threatened 
with excomtatimcation for opposing the 
Pope's claim, --*accepts the offer made by 
the Pope of the kingdom of Sicily, for his 
second son Edmond, —heavy debts he was 
involved m on this occasion, — is refused aids 
to discharge it by parliament, 353 , commo- 
tions among the clergy on account of the 
levies for the crusade a^nst Sicily, — threat*- 
•ened with excommunication for non-payment 
■sif the Pope's demands, 354 , incapacity for 
quieting the discontents of his barons, 355 , 
bold remonstrances of his parliament to him, 
356, endeavours to prevail on them under 
^the vow of a crusade, — sarcastical reply 
to a deputation of prelates,— obtains a supply 
on a solemn confirmation of the Great 
Charter, 357 , his sister married to Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of liCicester, — disputes with 
that nobleman, 358 , his barons assemble m 
parliament dressed in armour,— how ad- 
dressed by Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
359 , the sovereign authonty vested in a 
council of twenty-four barons by the parlia- 
ment at Oxford, to redress grievances, 360 , 
forced to banish his maternal half-brothers, 
361 , rftafces a treaty with Lewis IX, of 
France,— -cedes Normandy to him, 364, 
applies to the Pope, obtains absolution n-om 
his oath to observe the provisions of Oxford, 
36s » proceedings against the council in con- 
sequence of this absolution, — calls a parlia- 
ment, which authorises him to resume the 
government,— refers the differences between 
him and Leicester to the determination of 
Margaret of France, 366 , applied to for 
protection by Lewellyn, Prince of Wales, 
against his rebellious son Gnffin,— Gnffin 
delivered up to him by his elder brother 
David, who does homage to him,— Grif- 
fin's son Lewellyn succeeds, who renews 
the homage, — Lewellyn invades the bor- 
ders, 367 , reduced to comply again with the 
provisions of Oxford, 368 , influenced by the 
barons taking Prince Edward prisoner, — 
disputes with the barons referred to the 
aibitration of Lewis of France, — Lewis de- 
cides m his favour, 369 , the barbns refuse 
to abide by the decision, take arms, — ^raibcs 
an army against them,— mutual hostilities, 
370, defeated and taken prisoner m the 
battle of Lewes, — how he obtained his liberty, 
372 , stipulations between him and Leicester, 
376 , narrow escape from death at the battle 
of Evesham, 377, consequences of this 
battle, 378 , lenity towards the rebel barons, 
— hiS son Edward engagsss in a crusade, 379; 
calls him home again,— dies,— character, 
380 , piety,— children,— laws enacted during 
his reign, 381 , state of commerce in his 
reign, 382 ; high mterest of money,— extor- 
tions practised upon the Jews by him, 3S3 , 
had insenial police of the country m his 
reign, — excuse made by the officers of his 
household for their robberies, 384 
Heniy IV , remaiks on his title to the crown, 

—quells an insurrection of the degraded lords, 
572 , attaches himself to the church, passes 


a law condemning heretics to the flames*— 
flrst execution of this kmd in England,—* 
truce with Prance renewed, 5^3, imoiitefc- 
tion in Wales, 574, marchis ag^unst the 
Scots, seizes Edinburgh, S7S » smd 

kills 3Foung Percy at S&reWsbnry, 576; 
executes the rebellious Abp of Yorfi^ $77 , 
takes Pnnee James of Scotland’ pnsmier, 
educates him in England, 578, ‘fomesuts 
divisions in France, -'^^parhamenthry transaie- 
tions of this reign, 579 ; concessions timdef to 
the house of commons, 580 ; diflietfines in 
establishing the succession of his fltmily,— 
attempts to adopt the Sahe law, opposed by 
the commons,— advised by his pommains 
to seize on the temporalities o€ die church, 
SSr , death,— character, 582 , his marriages 
and children, — cutting out a3i^ person's 
tongue, or putting out his eyes, made felony 
by an act of the fifth of his reign,— annual 
expense of his household, — stme of com- 
merce during his reign, 583 
Henry V , eldest son and successor to Hen IV , 
cause of his youthful extravagancies pointed 
out, 584 , sudden reformation on his accession, 
— ^regard, to the friends and memory of Rich. 
II , 585 , averse to the prosecution of Lord 
Cobham, — confers with him, 586, Cobham 
plots against him, — seized and executed, 587 , 
large demands on France, — detects the 
con^itacy of the Earl of Cambndge, Lord 
Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey, — me con- 
spirators executed, 590; invades France, 
seizes Harfleur, 591 , battle of A^court, 
compared with those of Cressy and Foicticrs, 
SQ2 , mvades France again, 59s , treaty with 
the queen and Burgundy, 5^ , takes Rouen, 
S97 , treaty with the young Duke of Bur- 
gundy, — articles of, — reflections on this 
treaty,— marries the Princess Catharine, 598 ; 
returns to England for supplies,— carries the 
young Scots Lng to France with him, $$9 , 
ins forces under the Duke of Clarence de- 
feated by the Scots auxilianes at Baugd, 
600, takes Meaux, and other places,— ms 
son, afterwards Hen VI , bom,— falls sick, 
prepares for death,— the tmsts he left during 
the mmority of his infant son, — dies, — ^his 
character, 601 , miscellaneous transactions 
m lus reign, 602 , Scanty revenues, 603, 
Henry VI comes to the crown an infant, 
the adnunibtration regulated fay pariiament, 
604, his education committed, by parlia- 
ment, to Henry Beaufort, Bp, of Winchester, 
60s . crowned at Paris, 621 , character on 
arriving at manhood, — married to Margaret 
of Anjou, 630 , Normandy recovered by the 
French, 633 , Guienne lost, 634 , pretensions 
of the Duke of York to the crown, 635; 
dissipation of therojal revenues during the 
mmonty, 637 , title to the crown how de- 
fended, 641 , how answered by the partisans 
of York, 642 , list of nobility who adhered to 
the Lancastrian pnnee m possession, 643: 
marches an army to oppose the Duke of 
York,— the duke retires after a parley,— 
unsuccessful attempt on the province of 
Gascony, — Pnnee Edward bom, 645 , his 
imbecihty of m^nd increases, — taken prisoner 
by the Duke of York at the battle of St 
Aiban's, 646 , reinstated m his regal autho- 
rity,— formal reconciliation between the par- 

47 * 
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tisans of York and lAnca^Jter, 647 t taken 
prisoner at Northampton, 649; the Duke of 
VorVa nght of succession determined by 
the lords, 630 , retaken by Queen Margaret 
at the battle of St Alban s, '—deposed by the 
election of Edward IV.,— reflections on this 
event, 639 , miscellaneous transactions of his 
reign, 051; retires to Scotland after the 
defeat at Towton, 656 : act of forfeiture and 
attainder passed against him, dsS , receives 
assistance from Lewis XI , of France, 659 ; 
impnsoned m the Tower, 66 q , restored by 
' the Earl of Warwick, 670, again m the 
power of Edward, 678 , death, 673 
Henry lY, Emp. of Germany, disputes with 
Pope Greg Vll, about the right of investi- 
ture, 148, Henry VI , Emp of Geimany, 
obtains possession of Rich I. of England, 
arrested by the Archduke Leopold,— igno- 
minious treatment of him, 873 , produces and 
accuses him before the diet at Woims, — 
Richard's spirited answer, 874 j threatened 
by the Pope with an excommunication for 
detaining him,— consents to release Richard 
on a ransom, 375 , Richard’s narrow escape 
out of his hands, 876. 
ept^wchy, the Saxon, in Britain, 
ereford, Humphry de Bohun, Eatl of, con- 
federates with Leicester and other barons 
against £dw. I is a party in furnniig the 

f iovisions of Oxfoid, 339, gamed ovei by 
'rince Edward to the i oval cause, 3^9 . in- 
fuses to serve in the expedition against Gas- 
cony, his quanci with the king on the occa- 
sion,— refuses to attend the king to Flandtis, 
480 : a new constable appointed in his room 
lor that seivicc,— he and the Eail of Nm- 
folk present a remonstrance to him at his 
departure, 4«x , they obtain from parliament 
a confirmation of the chaitcrs and indemnity 
for themselves, which are confirmed by the 
king abroad, 488 , joins in the confederacy of 
Thos. Earl of Lancaster, against Piers Gave- 
ston, 44S. Hereford, Henry, IDuke of, ac- 
cuses the Duke of Norfolk in parliament in 
Rich. IPs time,— duel between them stopped 
by the king, 556 . banished for ten years,,— 
succeeds his father in the dukedom of Lan- 
caster, SS7 

Heresy, act passed in the reign of Richard 
11. enjoining &henflk to appiehend the 
preacheis of, 567 , repealed,— the rcpe.il sup- 
messed by the clergy, 568 Heresy, peisons 
burnt for, William bautree, S73» a Lollard, 
58a. 

nercw.ard, an East Anglian nobleman, assem- 
bles his followers, and shelters himself m the 
isle of Ely, 138 . reduced by Will the Conq , 
received into favour, 144 
Ilcnot, in the Anglo-Saxon law, what, 125 
Hernngs, battle of, between Sir John PastolflQ 
and the Count of Dunois, 6x3. 

Hexham, battle of, between Montacuto, brother 
of the Earl of Warwick, and the Lancas- 
trians, 659. 

Hicks, Dr , on the Saxon sodalitmm, 114 
Highways, first toll on for repairing of, 534 
Historians, monkish, character of, 17 His- 
tory, ancient, the causes of its unceitauity 
pointed out, i, ii* 

Hoaieldon, battle of, between the Percies and 
the Earl of Douglas, 575. 


Honorius, Pope, Hs avaucious demands on 
the clergy, 350, 

Hubeit, A bp. of Canterbury, and chief justici 
ary, punishes I'’it/-Osbcit, a^ licentious law- 
yer, aSt , assists John in his claim to the 
succession, a8a ; summons a synod by his 
legatme authority,— dies, sgi ^ 

Hubert de Burgh, chief justiciary, chosen joint 
protector of the realm with the Bp, of Win- 
chester, on the death of the Earl of Pembroke, 
342 , takes Rockingham Castle on the Earl 
Albemarle's rebellion, 342 , executes Con- 
stantine Fitr-Arnulf and his associates for a 
rebellious not in London,— obtains of the 
Pope a bull, declaring Henry HI of age 
for government, 3^4 , chaiacter, 346 , his 
removal from the ministry, — subsequent 
vicihsnudes, 347 # 

Huss, John, burnt for heresy by edict of the 
council of Constance, 608 

IDA, the Saxon prince, arrives in Britain, con- 
tiers Northumberland, and founds the king 
om of Bernicia, 15 
Images, when began to be worshipped, 37, 

Ina, King of Wessex, his wise ahd glorious 
reign,— bequeaths his kingdom to Adclard, 
his queen's brother, 31 

Innocent III, I'^ope, clninctcr, slate of jlie 
papaev at his pi oniotion,— levies a fortieth 
of ct clt'si istic il lev tunes foi the lelief of 
the Holy Lind,— ronduct on the double 
election of Kcgnnld .ind John dt Giay to 
the see of C.mtcilmry, agi , sets both of 
them aside, ippoints Caidinal T«mgiou to bo 
inimatCj—mystciious picsent to John to pa- 
cify him, 393 , lays the kmudani under an 
iutcidict on arconnt of John's opposition, 
394, cxcommunic.ites the Kmperoi Otho, - 
publishes a ciusade .against the Albigenses, 
— excommunicates John, 296 ; absolves John'a 
subiects from their allegiance to him, 397 , 
offeis John’s kingdom to Phihn of France, 
-~piiv.aie instructions to Pandoif, his legate 
to Philip, 2 q 8, ukes off his mtei diets, tot i 
inclines to favour John against his baions, 
304, applied to by Jolin, comphuning of 
being foiced to grant the gicat chaiter by 
his baions,— annuls it by a bull, 310. 

Innocent IV , Pope, tails a generm council ,it 
Lyons, to exconun uiucate the Kmp Fi edei u U, 
— tkums of ccclcsiastital revcmiet,, m-*. 
offcis iho kingdom of Sicily to Richard, Eiul 
of Cornwall, who refuses it, 3«;3. 
luvcstitmes, disputes between Pope Greg VIT 
and the Kmp. Hen, IV, comeuimg, i.|8 , 
between Pope Ikiscal IL and Hen I of 
England, tSo , aruitccs of the Popes, to an- 
nex the pi ivilegcs of, to the paiiacy, 

Ii eland, .an expedition against, undei taken Iry 
Hen II , 834 , state of, at that time, -its* 
distinct sovereignties, 335, gianted to Hin 
n by Pope Adrian HI , 336, impropci con- 
duct of the English with regard to, a^8. 
Piers Gaveston made lord-lieutenant of, iiy 
Kdw II , 443 , gncvoiibly ojjpicssed l>y the 
Englisli,— the bi other of Robeit Buue, 
King of Scotland, made an unsmxcssful ex- 
pedition to, 4419 , annu.d expense of, to Eng- 
land, in the leign of Hen. V , 604. 

Isabella, daughiei of the Count of Angnuleme, 
taken by her fathci fruiii her husband Ute 
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Count do la Marche, and marrzed to King 
John, 283, her children by John, 314; mar- 
ines the Count de la Marche on John’s death, 
— her children by him sent to England to 
visit their brother Hen HI., 349. Henry’s 
bounty of riches and honours to them, 350 , 
are banished, 361 

Isabella, daughter of Philip, King of France, 
contracted to Pnnce Edward of England, 
425 , married to him when king, — character, — 
aversion to Piers Gaveston, 442 , insulted and 
some of her retinue killed by Lord Badlesmere, 
4S2 . goes to Pans to mediate between her 
husband and her brother Charles the Fair,’— 
her expedient to this end, 454 , becomes ac- 
quainted with Roger Mortimer,— her intimacy 
with him,— engages in a conspiracy agamst 
the king,— afRances her son to the daugh- 
ter of the Count of Holland and Hainault, 
455 , lands with an aimy in Suffolk,— joined 
by the barons, — her declaration, — city of 
London declares for hci , 456 , calls a parlia- 
ment, which deposes Edvvard, 458, conhned, 
on the execution of Moi tuner 469 

Isabella, daughter of Chas VI of Fiance, 
mruiied to Rich 11 of England, 551 , re- 
turned to her father, 573. 

lAMEJ?, sonof Robeit, King of Scotland, after- 
wards Jas. Ir, taken prisoner and educated 
by Hen IV of England,— his father dies, 
378, earned to France by Hen, V, 599, 
restored by the Duke or Bedford,— mui- 
deied, 607 James II of Scotland, view of 
his conduct,— how killed, 657 

Jergeau, the Earl of Suffolk, besiej:ed and 
taken prisoner there, 619 

Jerome of Piague, burnt for heresy by the 
council of Constance, 602 

Jerusalem, conqueied by the Mahometan 
Arabs,— mastered by^ the Turks,— their de- 
piedationson the Christian pilgrims, the first 
rise of crusades, 162 , taken by the crusaders, 
—Godfrey of Bouillon made king of, 172 

Jews, character of that people, — how they 
came to piactise usury, — forbidden by an 
edict to appear at the coionation of Rich I , 
—massacre of, a6a ; great oppressions exer- 
cised against them under the Anglo-Norman 
kings, 334, massacie and plunder of, encou- 
raged by Fit7- Richard, mayor of London, 
368, extol tions practised upon them during 
the reign of Hen III , — pretences made use 
of to oppress them, 383 , accused of adulter- 
ating the com,— cruelty used by Edw L, — 
banished by him, robbed and persecuted at 
the cinque-port towns, 389 

Joan D’Arc, commonl;7 called the Maid of 
Orleans, history previous to her public ac- 
tions,— becomes inspired with a desire to 
assist Chas VH , oppressed by the English, 
— applies to the Governor of Vaucouleurs, 
who sends her to the king, 6i§ , offers to 
raise the siege of Orleans,— examined by the 
theologians and parliament, — entrusted with 
the command of a convoy to supply Orleans, 
did , enters Orleans with safety,— another 
convoy enters unmolested, 617 , drives the 
English from one of their posts,— masters 
two others,— wounded, 6 x 8 , the besiegers re- 
tire,— takes Jergeau, whither the Earl of 
Suffolk had retired, by assault, 6x9 j probable 


share she had in these enterprises,— attends 
the coronation of Charles at Rheims, — ^gene- 
ral terror which the reports of her raised, 
620, inclines to return home, detained by 
Dunois, dex , goes to the assistance of Com- 
piegne, — taken prisoner, —review of her con- 
duct,— tried for sorcery, 622 , interrogatories 
put to her, — condemned,— recants her pre- 
tensions to inspiration, 6231 burnt, 624- 
John, fourth son of Hen, II , his fathers kind 
intentions in his favour, 240 , sent to reduce 
Ireland without effect, 251 , his father's gnef 
on finding him a party in his brother Richard's 
revolt, 25d , bounty of his brother Rich I 
to him, marries Avisa, daughter of the 
Earl of Gloucester, 261 , summons a council 
at Ridding, m his brother Richard’s absence, 
to oppose the tyranny of Longcharap, Bp of 
Ely, guardian of the realm, 269 . seduced from 
his allegiance by the offers of Philip of 
France, 27a, abets Philip’s invasion of Nor- 
mandy,— claims the kingdom of England, as 
heir to his biothei, whom he reported to be 
dead,— returns to France, openly acknow- 
ledges his alliance with Philip, 274 , all his 
possessions m England foi felted on account 
of this treason, — laconic letter sent him by 
Philip on Richard’s release, 276 , treacherous 
conduct to Philip, previous to submitting to 
his brother, 277 , retrospect of his measures 
to secure the succession, while his brother 
was absent in Palestine,— accession to the 
crown on Richard’s death, 282 , concludes a 
eace with Philip, — procures a divorce from 
is wife, — espouses Isabella, daughter of the 
Count of Angouleme, who had marned to 
the Coimtdela Marche, 283 , his nobles refuse 
to attend him to quell the commotions in 
France, without conhrmation of their privi- 
leges, — ^but arc intimated by him,— incenses 
the Norman barons against him, 284 , vio- 
lates his engagements to Philip,— takes young 
Arthur, Duke of Brittany, prisoner, with the 
Count de la Marche, and other Norman bar- 
ons, 285 , conference with Arthur, — kills him, 
—generally detested for this cruel act, 286 , 
summoned before Philip to answer for this 
murder,— on non-appearance, sentenced to 
forfeit all his royalties to France, — besieges 
Alen9on,— obliged to abandon it by the ad- 
dress of Philip,— resigns himself to a stupid, 
inactivity, 287 . flies over to England on the 
taking of Cnatcau Gaillard, — possession of 
Normandy recovered by the French, 289, 
oppresses his baions for deserting him in 
Normandy,— makes ineffectual preparations 
forrecovenng Normandy, — makes a disgrace- 
ful expedition to Rochelle,— remarks on the 
tendency of his behaviour, 290 * conduct on 
clandestine election of Reginald to the see of 
Canterbury,— procures John de Gray, Bp of 
Norwich, to be elected, 291 , appeals to the 
Pope on the occasion, 292 , rage on the Pope's 
setting aside both competitors, and appoint 
mg Card Langton to the primacy,— expels 
the monks of Christ Church, 293; threatened 
with an interdict, — opposition and incapacity 
to support it,— the kmgdom interdicted, and 
the immediate consequences of it, 294, his 
retaliation, — cruel treatment of William de 
Braouse’s wife and son,— excommunicated, 
295, treatment of Geoffiey, Archdeacon of 
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NoiTvicB,— his bishops witlulmw themselves 
eutof .tfeekmgiknn,— deserted by hisnobUtty, 
-proposes' a conference with Langtou, but 
hjs terms r^ected by him,— his subjects ab- 
solved from their allegiance to him, *97 j hi& 
kingdom offered by the Pope to Philip of 
Fmnae, who prepares an armament to take 
possession of it,— assembles his vassals at 
Dover, to oppose him,— prevailed on by the 
l^ate Paadolf, to submit to the Pope, 098, 
resigns his kingdom to the Pope,— mean 
homage to Pandolf,— his cruel resentment 
to Peter of Pomfret, 299 , proposes an inva- 
sion of France, deserted by his, barons,— ab- 
ject submission to Langton and the prelates 
who returned with him,— exorbitant claims 
of restitution by his clergy, —interdict taken 
of, 30X ; fruitless expedition to Fnance, 302 1 
his barons confederate for a renewal of tneir 
charter of liberties, ^03 ; formal demand there- 
of,— yields the right of investitures to his 
clergy to attach them to him,— appeals to 
the rope against his barons,— rmuses to 
irnmt their demands, 304 1 they commence 
Hostilities ^amst him, 305 ; signs the great 
chaster of English liberties, 306 ; makess fur- 
ther concessions to them,— twenty-five barons 
appointed coyibervator'i of this chiUtci, ^09, 
ti^es secret measiues to oppose Ins b.uons, 
applies to the Pope,— ictuves ftneos liom 
abroad, with the Pope’s bull against the 
great cliartei, 310, besieges ind uikos the 
castle of Rochcslei,— t nicl truitment of the 
garrison, devastation in the open tountiy,— 
tiie barons olfei the kuigdum to Lewis, son 
of Philip of France, 31 1, dcicatcd by the 
French soldieis on the arrival of Lewis, 312 , 
dies,— character, 313, cUddien,— granted the 
first charter to city of London, 314, cruel 
extortion of money from a rich Tew, 38 

|oha, King of France, son of Philip de Valois, 
puts the constable D’Ku to dentli, «,oS , scr/es 
tJhawes, King of Navarre, imprisons him, 
sopj defeated, taken prisoner nt Poictiers, 
by Prmce Edward, 512, nobly treated by 
Edward, 513 ; earned to London, 514 , con- 
cludes a dishonouraiile treaty with Edwaul, 
whioh IS disclaimed by the Dauphin, 316, re- 
covers his liberty by the treaty of llictigni, 
5x8, ratifies this treaty at Calais, 5x9, le- 
tums, to England,— di<*s, $20 

John IH , Duke of JUituny, rnanics his 
brothel’s danghtei, as his heucss, to Charles 
de Blois, 490 

Judges, Itinerant, why fust appointed, 3^7 

Judgment of God, in the Anglo-b^ixon law, 
h^d to be what, 124 

Junes, origin of the appointment of, for judi- 
cial decisions, 51 Junsprudence, revival of 
the Roman,— Its advantages over tlwse modes 
which preceded its levival,— why it did not 
become the mumcipal 1 iw of England, 701 

Justice of peace, hrst institution of that office, 
—justiciary, chief, that office when abo- 
lished, 437. 


KENDRED, King of Mexcia, resigns his 
crown,— ends his days in penance at Rome, 28 
Kent, history of the Saxon kingdom of, 17, 
Kent, Earl of, In other to Edw XL, engages 
with Queen Isabella in a r<nispiraty agaipst 
his brother, 455 pursues Edward to Bristol, 


4S6; ensnared by Muuimer,— condetnned,— » 
executed, a68, 

King of England, summary view of his power 
as a feudal pimce, 318, naturally favouied 
by the common people, 320, heard cause* 
often peisonally m their court, 337* 

Kukpatiic, crest and motto of that family, 
whence derived, 435. 

Knights, formerly distinguished in battle only 
by the ensigns on their shields, 28 x Knights 
fees, number of those established by will 
Conq how the number decreased, 372. 
Knights of shires, to assist in parliament, 
when they first began to be appointed, 360 '* 

Knolles, Sir Robeit, invades France from 
Calais, defeated by Du GuebcUn, 526. 

LABOUR, price of, attempted to be reduced 
by paihament, m the reign Edw, IIL, 534 
Lacy, Roger de, Constable of Chester, gallant 
defence of Chateau Gnillard for John against 
Philip of France, 2B8 ; generous treatment 
by FhiUp when the place was token, 289, 
Lambeth, a council summoned there, by An- 
selm, Archbishop df Canterbury, to en- 
quire into the lawfulness of Matilda's marry- 
ing Henry 1 , 176. 

Lancastoi, Edmond, Fulof, front to Ed T to 
a<'( omniodatc durtitiuxs with i*bibp King of 
Fianco, 40)., make'' an unsucccbdul attack 
upon GiUf nn(\ -dies, 417 
Ijaiicastci, 'riuanas, ul of, ch.nactoi, optt- 
louce, po\v«i, (jij , Imds a runbslout’y of 
batons agini't I’lnns (» ivosl on, —comes 10 
pai hainent vvii li an ai med i»*tunu', dnm.inds the 
banishment of Gavvstou, 443 , madolunediuiry 
st<‘ward, 444 , forms aimlbei onnfedei toy 
against Gaveston, -laisos an .nniy against 
the king, 445 , puts Gaveston to Uciitli, 44^) ; 
insists on the innewal of the oidinauces afior 
the defeat at mumx'kbuin, 449, combines 
with the barons to nun the DespciiKcns, 430, 
opposes the king with an army,— deicated 
by Bif And, 31 nelu,— executed, 43 p 
I-ancastor, Eail of, brother and Ueu to Tlios,, 
Earl of, joins tU< couspira^ y of IwbuUa and 
Mfutimer against Edw. It, ^53; Edwuid 
debveied into Ins custody, and conhned m 
Kenilwoitb Castle, 437, suspected of favour- 
ing tlic king, who IS theicfore taken out of 
his bauds, 438, nppomted guardian to ^ the 
young king, 4^3, 

Lamastei, Hciuy, Earl of, engaged in fruitless 
negociatious foi peace between Edw, HI. and 
John of Flams, at Avignon, 508; sent with 
an auny nun Noimimly, 510, cieated Duke'*’" 
of Danraster,— endeavours an actomninda- 
tion between Kdwnd of England, and John 
of BVance, his piisonei, 517 
Lancaster, John of Gaunt, Duke of, son of 
Edw HI , accompanies his brother in his 
expedition to Castilo,— marues the daughter 
of Hemy, Duke of, 323 , espouses for Ins 
second wife, the daughter of Peter, King of 
Castile, 524 , his army m France harassed 
and destioyecl,— administration of govern- 
ment comimtted to him by his father, 526 ; 
his gicat aiithmiiy dm mg the minority of 
Rich I L,— consequence of his pretensions 
to the mown of Castile, 538 ; unsuccessful at- 
tempts in Kiittuuy, 330 j his palace at the 
Savoy burnt by therabbie, 54 * , tusappomtedhv 
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l^opes On obtarnwg Castile, 543 , rettirashome, 
— obtauMs a giant trf the Duchy of Guienne, 
550, relinquishes it,-Hlies,— succeeded by 
his son the Duke of Hereford, 557* 

3 LancaBter, Hexiry,Duke of, afterwards Henry 
‘IV., character, 557; comes over on the em- 
barkntron of Rich II for Ireland,— increase 
of his army,— seizes Bristol, executes some 
of Rudaard^ ministers without trial, 558, 
obtams 'possession of the king’s person, as- 
sembles a parliament m his name, 559 , pro- 
cures his deposition,— hfs challenge of the 
crown, 562 , rehecttons on his ostensible pre- 
« tensions,— calls a parhament by hb own 
• authon|^, 563 

Lajidais, 'Peter, a corrupt minister of the Duke 
of Bnttany, bribed by Edw IV. to persuade 
his master to deliver up Henry, Earl of 
Richmond, 603 ; enters into a negoaation 
with Rich. Ill, to betray Richmond, 697 
Lanfranc, a Milanese monlv, made Abp of 
Canterbury, — cliaiacter, 142, crowns William 
Rufui^ 158 , dies, 159 

Langton, Cardinal, appointed Abp of Canter- 
bury, by Pope Innocent III , in opposition 
to Reginald and John de Gray, 293, rejects 
King John’s proposal towaids an accom- 
modation, 297 , returns to England, receives 
the king’s submissions, 301 , character,— sti- 
mulates the lijgrons to an assertion of their 
liberties against the owressions of John, 
303,* refuses to publish the Pope’s bull of ex- 
communication against the barons,— cited to 
Rome and suspended, 310 
Law, first written code of, in England, ex 
Law, study of, anciently confined to the 
clergy, 327 Law, civil, early reception and 
and study of, m our umveisities,— motives 
for Its reception, 700 , why it did not obtain 
to be the municipal law of England, 701 
Law, common, first rise of, 53 Law, cn- 
mmal, among the Anglo-baxons, view of, 
1x9. Law, feudal, ongmal of, traced , 3 14 , in- 
troduction to England,— the feudal govern- 
ment in England delineated, 318 
Learning, decline of, from the Augustan age, to 
the ages of monkish barbarism traced, — 
when the lowest point of depression may be 
dated,— gradual recovery of, 700 
Legitimacy of birth, disputes between civil and 
ecclesiastical courts concerning, m reign of 
Hen HI , 381 , memorable reply of the 
barons to the prelates on this occasion, 382 
Leicester, Eail of, his insolent behaviour frus- 
trates the conference between Hen. II of 
England, and Lewis VII of France, 244, 
invades Suffolk,— taken pnsonei by Richard 
de Lucy, guardian of the kingdom, 2-43 
Leicester, Robert, Earl of, takes the command 
of Roudn on his return liom the crusade, re- 
pulses the attack of Philip of France, 274 
Leicester, Simon de Montfort, Earl of, history, 
— marries the sister of Hen III ,^widow of 
"VVill , Earl of Pembroke,— disputes with the 
King, 358 , joins with the barons against him, 
—enters into a confederacy with them, 359 , 
placed at the head of the council of twenty- 
four, chosen by the parliament at Oxford, to 
regulate the government,— their regulations, 
36c ; procures the banishment of the king’s 
half-brotheis, 36X , protests against Henry’s 
cession of Normandy to Lewis IX, 364, 


Henry refers the differences between them to 
Margaret, Queen of France, 366, confede- 
rates with other barons against Henry, — 
leagues with Lewellyn, Pnnee of Wales, who 
mvades the borders, 367, imprisons thebishop 
who published the Pope’s absolution, — levies 
war on the king, 368 , takes Prince Edward 
prisoner, — ^restores him on treaty with the 
lung, — ^his son sent to the assembly of the 
states of France at Amiens, on the appeal 
made to Lewis, 369, rejects the arbitration 
of Lewis, renews the war, 370 , his message 
to the king how answered,— defeats Henry 
at Lewes, takes him pnsoner, 371 , proposes 
another appeal to arbitration, 372 , impenous > 
behaviour on this victory, — ^ruins the trade 
of the nation, encourages piracy, 373 , 
menaced with excommunication, which he 
bzaves and defeats, 374 , calls a parhament, 
forms a House of Commons, appoints mem- 
bers to be sent by the borougns, — ^reflections 
on tins memorable event — employs this par- 
liament to crush his rivals, 375 , treatment of 
Prince Edward whom he detained in custody, 

§ 76 , Edward escapes from him —his son 
hmon defe-^ted by Pimce Edward, — himself 
defeated and killed at Evesham by Edward, 
377 , review of his character and conduct,— 
ms Wife and children bani>^hed, ^78 his sons 
assassinate their cousin Henry D’Almame at 
Viterbo, 379 

Leicester, Inorras, Earl of, curious view o£ 
his aimual expenses, 464 
Lent, the fast of, estaolished in the kmgdom 
of Kent, 23 

Leolf, the robber, kills King Edmund at a 
feast, 59 

Leonard’s hospital in Yorkshne, tumult occa- 
sioned by ancient privilege enjoyed by, 664 
Leopold, of Austria arrests Rich I of Eng- 
land, m his letum fiom Palestine, 273 
Llewellyn, Pnnceof Walts, aoplies to Hen III 
for protection against his rebellious son 
Gnffin, — renews his hostilities on the death 
of Griffin, — ^succeeded by Griffin’s son, Llew- 
ellyn, 367 Llewellyn, son to Griffin, suc- 
ceeds his grandfithci in the principality of 
Wales, — renews tlie homige to Henry, 367, 
confederates with Leieestei, invades England, 
368 , pardoned, but cabals with the barons 
again,— summoned by Ftlw I to renew his 
homage, — subdued bV Edward on his non- 
compliance, 391 , defe ited and killed by Mor- 
timer on new disputes, — his brother David 
tiled as a traitor and executed, 392 
Lewes, battle of, beti/een Hen III and his 
barons, headed bv the Earl of Leicester, 
371 ; the treaty called the Mise of, 372 
Lewis the Gross, King of France, disturbs 
Normandy,— endeavours to restore William, 
son of Duke Robert, — defeated by Hen I , 
186 , was the first establislier of corporations, 
with what view, 324 

Lewis VII , King of France, betroths his 
sister Constantia to Eustace, oldest son of 
Stephen, King of England, 19s , divorces 
Eleanor, heiress of Guienm., 203, affiances 
his daughter Margaret to Henry, eldest son 
of Hen II of England, 209 , anecdotes of a 
conference betw'een him and Hen II in re- 
lation to Becket, Abp of Canteibuiy, 227, 
disgusted at lus daughter Margaret not being 
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crooned witli Pimce H«nty, sag , exhorts 
the Pope to excommumcate King licary, 
833; encourages the revolt of Pnuce Heai^r 
agamst his father,— 'besiieges Vemoml, m 
cotyunction with Pnnce Henry,— fraudulent 
behaviour to King Henry, 3^3; has a con- 
ference with Henry, 344 j disappointed m 
another treacherous scheme against Roden, 
—deceives Henry again,— peace concluded 
between him and Henry, 347 , becomes super- 
stitious, and makes a pilgrimage to Becket's 
shrine at Canterbury, 351 
Lewis, eldest son of Philip of France, mamed 
to Blanche of Castile, niece of John of 
England, 383 , the barons of England offer 
him the kingdom,— arrives m England with 
an army,— loses his influence among the 
Enghsh barons by his imprudence, 313 , the 
barons who adhere to him excommunicated 
by the Pope’s legate^j— desert him,— ci^ of 
Lincoln taken fiom him by the Earl of Pem- 
broke,— the French fleet coming to his assist- 
ance, defeated by the Enghsh, 3411 5 con- 
cludes a peace with Pembroke, goes back fo 
France, 34a ; succeeds hie father Philip m 
the kingdom of France, 34s* Lewis VI IL 
invidiMi Poictou, takes Rochelle, 343* 

Lewis IX, of Fmnce, character, 363 } conduct 
towards the English,— obtains a cession of 
of Normandy fiom Hen III., 364, Henry 
refers the diflcrences between him and 
Leicester to his Queen Maiguiet, 366: an- 
other reference made to his aibitiation, — de- 
cides in favour of Heuty, 369 , engages Piince 
Edward m a crusade,— dies at Tunis in 
Afnca,— character, 380, 

Xxiwis XL, King of France, cliamctcr. and 
ambitious views, £63, protects the Eail of 
Warwick,— leagues with him and Queen 
Margaret, 667 , assists Warwick with a fleet, 
668} buys peace of Edw, IV. at a tribute 
during nis life,— interview between them, 
674 , iiirther transactions between them, 676 ; 
ransoms Queen Margaret,— reflections on his 
conduct toward the Duke of Burgundy and 
his daughter,— concludes a peace with Maxi- 
milian, King of the Romans, and manies 
the dauphin to his daughter Margaret, 678 
Lewis, Dr., a Welsh physician, employed to 
negotiate a maniage between the Princess 
Elwabeth, daughter of Edw. IV., and Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, 695. 

Liberty, civil, the 1 eviVi-il of arts favourable to, 
—instance showing the baions to liave been 
sensible of this, 703 

Lilia, an oflicci of King Edwin's army, extra- 
ordinary fidelity to him, 35, 

Lincoln, city of, taken fiom Lewis by the Earl 
of Pembroke, 341, 

Lincolnshire, insurrection headed there by Sir 
JRobert Welles, m the reign of Edw IV , 
—insurgents defeated by the king, 666 
Lollards, the followers of Wickliffe the reform- 
er, their tenets, 566 , favoured by the Duke 
of Lancaster, 567 , one buint for heresy, 573 , 
another, 583 ; prosecution of the Lord Cob- 
ham as their head, 586 , his transactions and 
execurion,— points of reformation aimed at 
by them, 587. 

London, a flourishing Roman colony there, 
destroyed, the inhabitants massacred by the 
Britons, 5; burnt by the Panes, 40; rebuilt 


by Alfred, 48 ; submits to William, Duke of 
Normandy, 139 ; liberties of, confirmed,— the 
inhabitants disarmed by him, X3X , synod 
summoned there, 148; another, xpo: enanor 
granted to by Hen. I., X93 ; citisene sum- 
moned to a council to recognise the preten- 
sions of the Empress Maulda,— computation of 
the number of inhabitants at this time,— 
revolts against Matilda, sox , massacre of 
Jews there at the coronation of Rich. 1 , 
363 ; first charter of incorporation when 

g anted, 3x4 , tumults excited there m 
vour of the barons by Fitz-Richard, the 
mayor, 368, 370, citizens nse m favour of 
Queen fsabefia,— murder the Bp. of Exeter, 
436 ; put Baldoc the chancellor m Newgate, 
kill him by bad usage, 457 } great destruc- 
tion there by the plague, 508 j John, King ol 
France, brought prisoner to, 514 , charter 
seized by Rich. 11 , §51. 

London Bridge, when first built of stone, 3x4. 
Xxirds, House of, their proceedings in settling 
the plan of government during the minority 
of Rich, IL, 537 , proceedings against the 
king’s ministry at the instigation of the Duke 
of Gloucester, 547 , irregumrity of their ju- 
dicial proceedings, 549 ; Duke of Gloucester’s 
accubation against the Duke of Norfolk,— 
duel between them prevented by the^ king, 
S$6 , tumults among, at the accession of 
Hen IV , 57 1 , debate on the pretensions of 
Riclnid, Duke of Yoik, 649, acknowledge 
his right of succession and present mliumis- 
tiatmn, 650, cwnlsmn the Duke of Ckutnee, 
biothci to hdw. IV., 680. 

Lothaue, eider brother of Egbeit, King of 
Kent, dispossesses his nephew Ediic, - de- 
feated and killed by him, 33. 

Lucy, Rich de, left guardian of the kingdom 
by Hen. 11. , duimg his absence in France, — 
repulses the irruptions of the Scots,- sup- 
presses an invasion of Flemings, under Kail 
Leicester, and takes him prisoner, 345, 
Lupicaire, a Brabangon, commands at FaUuse, 
for John of England,— surrenders the place 
to Fhilip, enlists with him against John, 389. 
Lusignan, Guy de, how he became King of 

j brusalem,— loses his kingdom, applies to 
4ich 1, at Cypiub, to establish his title, in 
opposition to Contad, Marquis of Montseii at, 
308 , made King of Cyprus by Richard, on 
quitting his pretensions to Jerusalem, 371. 
Luxury, liws executed against, m the reign of 
Edward III., 535. 

Lyons, geneial council called there by Pope 
Innocent IV , to excommunicate the Einp. 
Fred IL,— compbmts transmitted to it by 
Hen III and his nobility, 352. 

MACBETH, a Scots nobleman, murders Dun- 
can, King of Scotland, and usurps the crown, 
—defeated and killed by Siward, Duke of 
Northumberland, 94 

Maegbota, in ancient German law, what, xao 
Mahomet, the prophet of the east, a general 
review of the transactions of him and his 
followers, 162. 

Maine, province of, agreed to be ceded to the 
Duke of Anjou, on the marriage of his mece 
Marg with Hen. VL, 630; surrendered and 
alienated fiom the EngUsn government, 633, 
Mamfroy, natural son of the Emp. Free. 1L« 
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<iontest with; the Pope for the crown of Sicily, 
353 J crusade published against him, 354 
jManners, review of, m the thirteenth century, 
336 ; state of, in the reign of Edw II , 463 
Mansel, chaplain to Hen III., enormous pos- 
session of pluralities, 35a 
Marche, Count de la, his wife Isabella taken 
from him by the Count of Anjp;ouIeme, her 
father, and married to John of England, — 
excites commotions in the French provinces, 
a84 , taken prisoner by John, 285 , marries 
Isabella on John's death, 349 
Margaret of Amou, her character, — ^married to 
Hen VI. of England,— joins the Cardinal of 
Winchester’s faction against the Duke of 
Gloucester, 630, suspected of having some 
hand in Gloucester’s murder, 633 , delivered 
of a son, 645 , raises an army in the north of 
England, defeats and kills the Duke of York, 
—her army under the Earl of Pembroke 
defeated by Edward, Duke of York, at Mor- 
timer’s Cross, — defeats the Earl of Warwick 
at St. Alban’s, 651 , regains possession of the 
king, — ^retires before the army of Edward, 
Duke of Yoik, 652 consequences, of the licen- 
tiousness of her tioops, 635 , her army louted 
at Towton, — letires with Henry to Scotland, 
65^ * endeavours to engage the Scots in her 
interest, 657 , solicits assistance m France, — 
defeated at Hexham, 639 , extraordinary ad- 
venture with robbers in a forest,— goes to her 
father's court, and retires, 660 ; enters into a 
league with the Earl of Warwick, 667 , mar- 
ries her son Edward to the Lady Anne, 
^daughter to the Earl of Warwick, 668, re- 
turns to England on the restoration of her 
husband, but arrives not till after Warwick’s 
defeat, 671 , ransomed by Lewis of Fiance, 
—her character, 678 

Margaret, of Norway, hy what title she 
succeeded to the crown of Scotland, — ^guar- 
dians appointed during her infancy, — treaty 
of marriage between her and Prince Edward 
of England, 394 , she dies on her passage 
to Scotland, 395. 

Marlebndge, laws enacted by the parlmmcnt 
summoned there by Hen III after the 
barons’ wars, 38a, 

Marr, Donald, Earl of, appointed regent on 
death of Randolph, Eail of Murray, — de- 
feated and killed by Edward Baliol, 47a 
Martin II,, Pope, summons a council at Pla- 
centia, to consult about rescuing the Holy 
Land from the Turks, — calls another council 
at Clermont, 163 Martin V , Pope, elected 
by the council of Constance, 6oa , writes Hen 
VL a severe letter against the statute of 
provisors, 654 

Mary,of Anjou, Queen to Chas VII of France, 
recovers her husband from his dejection on 
the siege qf Orleans, 6x4 
Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III , of Scot- 
land, married to Hen, I of England, 176, 
Matilda, daughter of Hen. I., betrothed to 
the Emp Hen V., of Germany,— afterwards 
to Geomey, son of Fulk, Count of Anjou, 
*88 ; brought to bed of Henry,— receives the 
oath of fealty from the English and Norman 
nobility, xpz , lands m England to assert her 
pretensions against Stephen, X98; Stephen 
taken prisoner,— receives homage of the ba- 
rons, *99 ; gams over Henry Bp of Win- 


chester,— cultivates the favour of the clergy, 
200, character,— besieged m Winchester, — 
flies, exchanges her rival Stephen for her 
brother Robert, 201. 

Mautravers and Gourni^, the keepers of the 
deposed KmgEdw. li , murder mm cruelly 
by Mortimer’s orders, 458 , their fate, 459 
Members for Counties, first steps towards send- 
ing them to parliament, 360 
Merchants grant impositions on merchandise 
to Edw I m their private capacity, 413. Mer- 
chant adventurers, society of, first formed, 439 
Merton, synod called there, to establish eccle 
siastical privileges, — ^resolutions of, annulled 
by the Pope, 363 

Military service, origin and nature of, ex- 
plained, 3x5 , changed into pecuniary sup- 
plies, 394 Mditia, first establishment of, by 
Alfred, 48, regulated by Hen., 249, feudal, 
inconveniences attending their service, to the 
kings who summoned their attendance, — 
how their personal service became changed 
into pecuniary supplies, xo6, consequences 
of this alteiation, 409 

Milton, John, his opinion of the monkish his- 
tones of early Bntam, 17 
Mise of Lewes, treaty so termed, 372 
Monarchies, hereditary and elective, compara- 
tive view of, under the feudal system, 320 
Money, the value of, among our Saxon an- 
cestors, 126 j reflections on, 127 , interest it 
bore in the reign of Rich 1 , 280, remarks 
on the highest mterest it bore in the thir- 
teenth century, 384 , view of the state of, m 
the reign of Hen V , 603 Moneyage, cx- 

? Ianation of the tax levied by the Anglo- 
Torman kings under that name,— and 
when abolished, 329 

Monks, British, great slaughter of, by Adelfnd, 
Kiftg of Northumberland, 24 , Saxon, cha- 
racterised, 6t , address in working miracles, 
7x Monkish historians, the, 17 
Monothelites, their heresy condemned in a 
synod at Hatfield, 37 

Montacute, brother of the Earl of Warwick, de- 
feats the Lancastrians at Hexham, 630, 
gams a battle with the insurgents in York- 
shire, 663, cieated a marquis, 666 j leagues 
with his bi other Warwick, against King 
Edw , 668 , encourages his men to change 
sides, and dnves Ed from his own camp, 6^ 
Montargis, besieged by the Earl of Warwick, 
— raised by the Count of Dunois, 612. 
Montford, Simon de, appointed general of the 
crusade, published by Pope Innocent III , 
against the Albigenses, 296 
Morcar and Edwin, rebel against the injustice 
of Tosti, Duke of Northumberland,— Mor- 
car justifies their cause, and made Duke, 
98 , head the English against the Normans, 
after the battle of Hastings, 128 , submit to 
William the Conqueror, *30 , attend him to 
Normandy, 132, excites a rebellion m the 
north, 135 , reduced, 136 , deaths, 144 
More, Sir Thomas, remarks on his graphic 
account of Jane Shore, 687, 

Mortimer, Roger, history,— first acquaintance 
with iKibella, Queen to Hen II.,— intimacy 
with her,— joins Isabella in a conspiracy 
against the king, 454 , invades England with 
her, 456 , procures the de<ith of tlie Earl of 
Arundel, and the Chancellor Baldock, 457' 
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takes the kini; out of Lolcesters custody, 
drivers him to the Lard Beikeloy, Muutra- 
vers, and Goumay,— otdeu the two latter to 
murder him, 458 ; atteiidb Edw, III m his 
army to oppose the Scots, checl^s his ardour 
to engage them, 467 . arrogates to liimself all 
authonty «i<^vernment,— concludes a treaty 
with Rohert JBruce,~>-mcasure8 to disappoint 
any comhinations against him,— contrives 
the destruction of the Earl of Kent, 46S , 
aeiaedbythekmg, 469: tried and executed, 
470, Mortimer, Roger, Earl of March, de- 
clared successor by Rich. 11 , 55s % killed m 
Ireland, ^8 , hm sons kept prisoners in 
Windsor Castle, by Henry 1 v ., 571. Morti- 
m«r*iS Cross, the battle of, between Jasper 
Tudor, the rEarl Pembroke,, and Edward, 
Bake of York, 651. 

hlortmaln, hrst statute of, when passed,— the 
probable motives of Edw I, in this law, 438 , 
how eluded m the time of Rich 11 ., 568. 

Mountfort Count de, half brother to John 111 , 
Buko of Brittany, acknowledges Charles de 
Blois, as successor to that duchy,— endea* 
vours tp aiwuire possession of the duchy,— 
engages Edw. 111 . of England to patronise 
his pretenstoiM;, 490 : goes to Pans to plead 
his.cau»e, —taken and confined in the Tower 
of the Louvre, ,^1 Mountfoi t, J ane, Countess 
of, vigorous enorts to siippart her Imsbaad’s 
interests jn Butiany, -~besim»:ad by Ch.ulcs 
de Blob, at Hennehunne, — vigoious dcfuict, 

f ii ; relieved by an En ’lish fled,— goes to 
ngland to solicit furtlur siicrom-i,— Ed- 
ward goes ovci to Brittany, 49a , fiucc con- 
cluded for three years, 49?, takes Cluiles dc 
Blois pusonur, 501?, obtains possession of 
Bnttany,— .acknowledgetl by Fraiici*, s^i, 
Mowlnay, John dc, ciei ted fiom lus luliunt- 
ance of the barony of Gower, by Edw. IL, at 
the instance of Hugh lu Dcspcnsei, 4«;o. 
Mowbray, Robert, Ravi of Noithmubcilond, 
excites a conspiuwy a,gauist William Rufus, 
—dies in conflnement, lOa. 

Murder, list of legal compasUioui, fur, among 
our Saxon ancestors, tea, 

Murray, Randolph, Earl of, appointed by 
Robert Bruce, joint coinmanden uf the Scots 
army with Lord Douglas, invading isngland 
on the death of Edward 11 , 466 ; his leply 
to the dehance of Edward 111 .,— lutncs 
home, 467, .'ippomted guaidian to David 
l^riicc, 470, dies, 47a. 

NAJARA, battle of, between the Bkrk 
Pnute and Henry tie 'J’lanstamaie, b 
Navigation act, one of this nature i ejected by 
by Henry VI,, 6s4 

Neville, hXugh de, a fine paid to the king by 
his wife, for leave to pass .a night with him 
while in puson, 333 Neville, powei, con- 
nexions, and branches of that fannlj’, 636 , 
honours bestowed on, by Edw. IV , 06(5 
NeviUe*s Cross, battle of, between Queen 
Phihppa and David, King of Scotland, sos. 
Neustna, a province in France, granted to RoUo 
the Bane, 77 

Newcastle, nist charter gianted to the in- 
habitants of, to dig coal. 386 
New Forest, how and when mailc, 154 , le- 
markable accidents happening to the family 
of Wdham the Comiuoror in, 170. 


Nobility,^ the Saxon and Norman, wherein 
they diflered, xxy, 

Noifolk, Duke of, challenges his accuser thn 
Duke of Hereford, -*the duel prevented by 
Rich* IL, 556 , banished for life, 557. Nor- 
folk, Bigod, Roger, Earl of, is anminted 
agent for Hen, Ifl to the council oiHyons, 
— objects to King John's right of subjecting 
England to the suwemacy of Rome, 35a. 
address to Hen. Ill on the parliament 
assembling in armour, 359, ^med over te 
the royal party by Prince Edward, 369, 
refuses to serve m the expedition to Gascony, 
quarrels with the king,— refuses to attend, 
the king to Flanders, 420 , a new mareschal 
appointed m his place for that service , — hs 
and the Earl of Hereford, present a^xeimon- 
strance to him on his departure,^ 42X j de- 
mands of parliament a confirmation of tlie 
charters, and indemnity for himself, which 
are granted,— obtains a full confinnation of 
them from the king on his return, 423. 
Norfolk, Earl of, brother to Edward ll., 
engages with >Qu«en daidaella in a nonspi* 
racy against kiim 455. 

Norham. castle of, conference there between 
Edward L and the Scots parliament, to 
determme to whom bclougeu tlie crown of 
Scotland, 390 

Noimans, origin of the mime,— their fust inva- 
sions of Fi niLO, ?{il , « h.unctei , lot, 1715 — Noi- 
man batons ounsjiue against Will thu Ctmq , 
rt'5. supple *.oU, 147. insUmc of their 
voting 111 Eiirtbsh conni.ils, i?2r 

Noimaiuly settled by RoUo the Dane, 77 , hi^ 
sut ressms, 7!! , charattci of, 10^,174 1 William 
Duke of, obtains the ciowii of KngUunl, 
ray} invaded by Philip of Fitiuce, oil the 
news of Rh h 1 being imprisoned in Gur- 
nniny, on his return irom the outsade,— 
Philip lepulsod ut Rouen by the Kail of 
Leicester, 274 ; John invested with tin duchy 

* of, on hi8 brothel Riolumi’s de.ith, alD , laid 
tnului un interdict on <iccount of the Bp. 
of Beiiuvais'vS laptivity, who is aurrtu- 
U<‘red, 083 ; two Jli abandons left governors 
ol It by John, on his leaving it, — re- 
coveied by Philip, «8y, buiuns of, how 
diflfiently ciuumstauml from tliosc ot other 
countiK's, dunng then umueutitm with Kng 
1 intl, } states of, how ( omposul, ia4 , 
ioimiUy ceded to i.ewis IX. by Henry 
HI, 3(1 j, suddenly invaded by Edward 
HI., 4ys : Caen seized and pitmuered, 49b , 
Calais udeeu,* 504 , invaded hy four bVeiu h 
aimies, (ijj, luully 1 educed by the French, 

nmpton, rouned called thcie by Plon, 
IL, m which 'rhomas a Bucket is condemned, 
219 , battle of, between Hen, VI and. the 
Earl of Waiwick, 6 to 

Northumbeiland, histoiy of the Saxon king- 
dom of, 23, Nouhumbeiland, Earl of,d«featSi. 
Earl Douglas ,at Plomeldon,— rebels against 
Plen. IV , leagues with the Welsh and boots, 

575 , his son defeatetl and kilh'-d by the king, 

576 } his submission accejited, 577 , retirea 
to Srotltuid,— and is killed in an irruption 
mto England, 578 

Norwich, Bishop of, leads out a crusade 
against the Clemcmtines, 569, Norwich^ 
Joint Loul, besieged by the Duko of Nor- 
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xnanjiy m Angoulenie, 494, stratagem to 
save the garnson, 495* 

ODO, Bp. of Baycux, uterine brother to Will 
the Conq„ left joint administrator of the 
kingdom, with William Fitaosborn, during 
his brotitier’s absence m Normandy, 13a , 
aspires to the popedom,— seized by Willmm, 
and confined during his reign, 154, his 
conspiracy against William Rufus, 159 
Ofia, ^ing of Mercia, his descent, — succeeds 
Emelbald, — wars, — treacherous murder of 
Ethelbert, King of the East Angles,— pious 
deeds of expiation,— imposes the tax of 
Peter’s pence, — endows a rich monastery at 
St Alban's, 28, hisallzancewithCharlemagne, 
— ^makes a rampart against the Welsh, 20 
Clave the Bane, His character, — confirmed by 
English bishops, and canonized by the 
Church of Rome, 74 

Ordainers, council of, formed in the reign of 
Edw II by parliament, to govern the nation, 
— ordinances framed by, — aim particularly 
at Piers Gaveston, banish him, 444 
Oideal, in the Anglo-Saxon law, the several 
species of, 124 

Cl leans, city of, besieged by the Earl of Salis- 
bury, 6r2 , succeeded by the Earl of Suffolk 
on his death, —cannon first successfully 
applied at this siege, 613 , battle of Herrings, 
— the Duke of Burgundy recalls his troops 
from the siege,— distress of the town and 
garnson, 6x4 , Joan d'Arc enters it with a 
convoy,— a second convoy enters it un- 
molested, 6x5 , the English repulsed from 
several of their posts, — amazement of the 
besiegers, — the siege raised, 6x8 ; besieged 
by the Duke of Guise,— Guise assassinated 
there, 678, Orleans, Lewis Duke of, disputes 
the administration of affairs with the Duke 
of Burgundy, on the insanity of Charles VI , 
—reconciliation between them,— assassinated 
by the Duke of Burgundy, sSS Oilcans, 
Duke of, taken prisoner at the battle of 
Agincourt, 593 , obtains a neutrality for his 
demesnes, 6x4 , lansonis himself, 629 
Ormesby, left justiciary of Scotland on the 
return of Earl of Wairenne to England,— the 
Scots irritated at his oppiessions, 425 , fliies 
to England on the appearance of William 
Wallace, 426, 

Oswald, King of Northumberland, recovers 
the dismembered parts of his kingdom, 
xestoies the Christian religion, — gives the 
Batons a final defeat, — slam by Penda, King 
of Mercia,— his successors, 26 
Otterboume, the battle of, ssx 
Oxford University, by whom first founded, 53 , 
the parliament, afterwaids called the mad 
parliament, assembles there,— provisions of, 
enacted, 360 , lectures on civil law, when 
first read there, 701:. 

PALESTIN]^ state of, at the arrival of the 
crusaders, Richard, I, of England, and 
Philip of France, 268 

Bandolf, legate from Pope Innocent HI to 
Philip, mnis expedition against John of Eng- 
land, private instructions,— pi oposes an inter- 
view with John, 298 , procures ms submission 
to the Pope,— receives the resignation of his 
Jttngdom, and homage from him, 299# ex- 
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communicates the Earl of Albemarle and his 
adherents, 343 

Papacy, seat of, how fixed m Italy, ^ 

Papal authority, popular sentiments of, in the 
reign of Edward III , 532 

ParhamentL, English; view of, m its feudal 
form, — ^by what titles the clergy obtained 
seats in, — ^importance of the barons m, 322 ; 
the commons not originally a part of,— com- 
posed wholly of military tenants, 323 , when 
usually assembled, 326 j that summoned at 
Oxford m the mmori^ of Hen. Ill grants, 
in his name, a renewal and confirmation of 
the great charter, 344. refuses supplies tO' 
Henry, 330, 353 , spirited remonstrances of, 
to the kmg, on ms demand of a supply, 356 , 
grants a supply on a solemn confirmation of 
the great diarter, 357 , assembles dressed in 
armour, 359, that termed the mad one, 
meets at Oxford, — a supreme council of 
twenty-four chosen by, to regulate the 
government, — first efforts toward sending 
representatives of counties to, — regulajf 
sessions of, appointed by council of barons, 
360 , a committee appointed by the council 
of twenty-four, of equal authority with, to 
act in the interval of the sessions, 36a , one 
called by Henry, which authorizes him to 
resume the government, in consequence of 
the Pope’fi absolution, 366 , one summoned 
by Leicester after the battle of Lewes, 
which appoints a council of nine to administer 
government, 374 , again summoned by Lei- 
cester, and the house of commons regularly 
formed, 37s , approves of the ordinances of 
the reforming barons, after the civil wars 
were ended, — other laws enacted m the 
reign of Hen III , 382 , the first summoned 
by Edw I reforms the administration of 
justice, 388 , the barons prohibited coming 
to, except summoned by wnt, 408 , grants 
supplies to Edward for a French war, 418 , 
awed into a confirmation of the two charters, 
by the Eails of Norfolk and Hereford, while 
the king IS in Flanders, 422 , summary view 
of the supplies granted to Edw 1 , 439, 
banishment of Piers Gaveston demanded by 
Thomas, Earl of Lancastei, 443 , procures 
the government to be vested in a council of 
twelve, 444 , passes a sentence of forfeiture 
and perpetual exile against the Despensers, 
451 , deposes Edw II , 4^7 , council of 
regency formed by, to act during the minonty 
of Edw III , 465 , latifies Mortimer^s 
treaty with Robert Biuce, 46S , condemns 
Moi timer to death, 469, assists the king m 
his endeavours to restore Edward Baliol m 
Scotland, — its advice to him, 473 , grants 
suppUes to assist the pretensions of Edward 
to the crown of France, 480 , summoned by 
Prince Ed.vard during his father’s absence m 
Flanders, but no suppUes obtained, — re- 
maiks on the present power of,— conditional 
grants to the king, 481 , resolutions of, on 
His assumed title as King of France, 482 ; 
frames an act for redress of grievances before 
the making the required grants,— prevailed 
on to repeal this act, 488 . advises the king 
to break the truce with Philip, and makes 
grants for the renewal of the war, 493 , con- 
sideration It arrived to, in the leign of Edw. 
HI frequent endeavours to abolish pur- 
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veyancis in thi« reijjn, gao i attempt** in vain 
to retUice the price of Libour, S’^4 » settlement 
of government thublwhecl uy, during the 
minority of Rich 11 .,— -dissolved, and the 
increase of its authority shewn, ; imposes 
% poll-tax,— alarming consequenres of it, 539 ; 
peremptory deputation to the kmg, <544, 
undue compact with the Duke of Gloucester 
and his party,— proceedings against the 
ministry, 547 ; of their irregular conduct, 549 
Parliament of Scotland, recognises the title of 
the Maid of Norway to the crown, 394 , 
refers the pretensions of Baliol and Bruce to 
the award of Edw. I , of England, 396 
Pascal n , Pope of Rome, his disputes with 
Henry L about investitures, 180 , inso- 
lent answers to Henry, x8o, i8r , shameful 
breach of treaty with the Emp IXeniy V , — 
threatens Henry with excmummut..ition, 183 , 
compromise between, 184. 

Paulinns, Ahp of Yuik, conveits Edwin, 
King of Northumbnland to Christianity,— 
concerts Coifi the Saxon high-pnest, 25. 
Peers, when first created by patent, 509, 
Pembroke, Earl of, mefifectual endeavours to 
Mve Chateau Oailard from being taken by 
Philip of France, a8B, Pembroke, Bail of, 
mareschal of England, at the death of King 
John, 338, procures young Hen III to he 
crowned at Gloucestei -chosen protector of 
the kingdom, 330 , endcavmus to ciuiuih ite 
the «iflections of the barons to the voung 
king, 340, t4ikes the city of I.iucoln iioui 
the Ficin h, , the l>.ucmscon< liuU* .ipcni e 
with him, “-pindcnt c.iie to lestoiethe form 
ofgovermnent, - dies, ^4^1 Pemlwoke, Aymei 
dtt Valence, E.trl of, joins m the tonfcdeimy 
ofThos Karl of Kan< aster, ugainst Piers 
Gaveston,— takes Gavestfin prisoiici in Scar- 
borough Castle, 445 Pembioke, Earl of, 
taken prisoner with his whole army at sea, 
by Henry, King of Castile, 6 a 6 Pembroke, 
Jaspr Tudor, Earl of, defeated by Edward 
Duke of York at Mortimer’s Cross, 6s r. 
People, the situation under the feudal govern- 
ment m England, 330. 

Pengord Card,, endeavours an accommodation 
‘■between Prince Edward of England, and 
John of Fiance, at Poicticis, six 
Pci jury, fieiniency of, undei the Anglo Saxon 
law, remarked, and causes traced, xa 
Petei the Heirmt, luulertakcs to rescue the 
Holy I^and fioin the Tuiks, aud applies to 
Pope Maitm II , ida; lends i vast multi- 
tude on this enterpuse, 164. Peter of Pom- 
fret, a hcimit, ciuel tieitmeut by King 
John, for a prophecy coin 01 nmg him, 300 
Peter of Savoy, uncle to Queen Eleaiun, 
invested with the honoui of Richmond, and 
the wardship of Earl Wai renne, 349. I^etei % 
Pence, occasion of imposing th.it tax, a8 , 
the payment of, suspended by Hen. 11 ., 225. 
Philip, of France, assumes the goveinmcnt on 
hia father Lewis VILth’s illness,— Henry 
IL, of England, mediates a pc.ace between 
him and his family,— engages in a cruimde, 
*53 »* (Stimulates young Richard to revolt 
against his father, 254 ; his army, with that 
of Rich, I intended for tlie crusade, rendez- 
vous at Vexelay, afia ; reiteiatcs his promises 
of friendship with Richard,- -ukes the road 
to Genoa, embarks hts army,— obliged to 


winter at Messina,— his character and that 
of Richaid compared, 265 ; disputes with 
Ricliaid .It Messina,— differences accommo- 
dated, a66 ; arrives in Palestine, assists at 
the siege of Acre, 367 , espouses the preten- 
sions of Conrade, Mawmis of Montserrat, to 
the kingdom of JerusaLm, in opposition to 
Guy de Lusigimn, —returns to Europe, 369 , 
pi evented from invading Normandy, hut , 
seduces Prince John from his alle^ance, 
a/o, makes the death of Conrade the pre- 
tence of his enmity to Richard, ayt t hostile 
measures, on hearing of the captivity of 
Richard, —invades Normandy, 273 , besieges. 
Rouen, is repulsed by the Earl of Leicester, 
274 , laconic letter to Prince John,— routed, 
his records taken by Richard,— concludes a 
truce with Richard, 277 ; concludes a peace 
at Lotiviers, soon bioken,— makes a truce 
with Riohard for five years, 378, takes 
Arthur, Duke of Brittany, under his pro- 
tection, 283 \ concludes a peace with John, 
aSs; Norman barons appeal to him against 
John,— disputes with John, 2841 marines his 
daughter to Arthur, Duke of Brittany,— 
successes against John, 285 ; appealed to by 
the Britons on the murder of Arthur by John* 
—summons John to appear befoic him, on 
his non-appe u ance, suutences him to the 
foifeitiirc of ill his myalttes m Fiance, 287 
tikes v.mous pl.msfiom Jolin, and, by his 
aildtcss, r.usts the suge of Alcn^on,— I jc- 
suges iml tikes C'haioau (J.ullard, on the 
fionticrs oi Noim.indy, 388, takes F.il.usc, 
the Goveintn Lupn.ure enlists with him 
agiunst }ohii,'“Uc<jimes the possession of 
Normandy, with the other piovmces, *>80 , 
acivpts the offm of the khigtlom of England 
made by Pope Innot cat IIL^— piepares an 
mmnment to attpnre possession of it, 298 , 
r.ige on the tieaiy between John and 
Pandolf the Pope’s leg.ite, - fleet destioycil 
by the Eail of Salisburv, 300; reflections on 
the offer of the kingilom of England by the 
barons to his son Lewis, -demands hostages 
of the batons for their fidelity,— sends fon es 
over with Lewis, ^12, conduct respciting 
this enterprise of his son, 331 , dies, sm,- 
cccd d by his son Lewis, 34s 

Philip, Kmg of Fiance, cues Edw, T. as Duke 
of Guieimc before him, to answer for some , 
dilforem.es at sea, -“gams the province of 
Guicime, by triifice, fiom the English, 404, 
clcfcits tlieir attempts to recover it, 405 , 
foimsim allianuc with John BiiUol, Kmg of' 
Scotland, 40O , Edward forms an alliance 
against him, 417 , successes in Flaiuleis,-- 
condudes atiuce with England,— submits his 
difleiences to Pope Boniface, 424 ; bestows 
his sister on Edward, and his daughter on 
Prince Edward, 4'’ 3. 

Plulip the Fair, of France, his cruel treatment 
of the knights templars, 460 

Philip de Valois, how he became entitled to 
the crown of France, 47* , receives homage 
for Guiennefrom Edw IIL, 477 ; prepares to 
oppose the hostile pretensions of Edward to 
his crown, a8o ; fleet destroyed by Edward, 
—relieves Tmirnay, besieged by Edward, 
48}, reply *0 Edward’s defiance, 484; con- 
cludes a truce with Kdwanl, by the media- 
tion of Jane, Countess of Hainault, 485; 
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espouses the pretensions of Charles de Blois 
to the duchy -of Brittany, — confines the Count 
de Montfort in the tower of the Louvre, 
4pi , concludes a truce with the countess 
and Edward^ 492 , surprise and movements 
on the invasion of Normandy, 496 , precipi- 
tate behaviour in following Edward to Crecy, 
— memorable defeat there, 409 , gieat number 
slam at the battle, sox , concludes a truce with 
Edward, 505 , death and character, 309 
^*hiUppa, daughter of the Count of KColland 
and HainauTt, affianced to Prince Edward, 
son of Edw II , 456 , raises an army to 
repress the Scots in Edward’s absence, takes 
' their King David prisoner, 302, 503 , goes 
over to Edward’s camp at Calais, 503 , inter- 
cedes with Edward for the deputies of Calais, 
at Its surrender, 504 

Piarcy, surnamed Hotspur, taken pnsoner by 
the Scots at the battle of Otterbourne, 531 
Percy, Thomas, created Earl of Worcester, 
SSS » rebels against Henry IV , 373 , 
taken prisoner at the battle of Shiewsbury, 
executed, 376 

Plague, great, in the time of Edw III , 308 
Poictiers, battle of, between Edward, son of 
Edw HI , and John, King of France, 311 
Pole, Michael de la, chancelloi of England, 
and Earl of Suffolk, anecdotes of,— im- 
peached by the commons, 544, leflections 
on his case,— deprived of his office, 543 
Poll money, tax first levied by parliament, 
alarming consequences of it, 339 
Popedom, the situation of, at the time of 
the Norman invasion, 103 
Popular government, the first beginnings of, 
m England, 470 

Prelates, obnoxious, how treated by the court 
of Rome in the tune of Rich II , 368 
Prune minister, reflections on the nature of 
this office, hitherto unknown in Europe, 430 
Primogeniture, advantages of adhering to, in 
the succession of princes, — not understood m 
the earlier ages of English history, 282 
Printing, the art of, by whom first intioduced 
into England, 684 

Provisions, reflections on legal restrictions laid 
on the prices of,— the prices of, in the reign 
of Edward 11 , 462 

Pro visors, the statute of, when first enacted, 
333 • enacted anew, 368 
Purveyance, the haidshipsof, 189; fiequently 
endeavoured to be abolished by parliament 
in the time of Edward III , 330 

RAINS, extraordinary, m the time of Rich 
III,, which defeat the purposes of the Duke 
of Buckingham a^lnst him, 693 
Ralph de Guador, Earl of Norfolk, reason of 
his conspiring against Will the Conq , 145 , 
peace concluded between them, 148 
Reading, the council summoned there to op- 
pose the tyranny of Longcliamp, Bishop 
of Ely, 269 

Records, the judicial, how preserved among 
the Saxons^ x8 

Redwald, King of the East-Angles, protects 
young Edwm against Adelfnd, King of 
Noithumberland, — defeats and kills Adelfnd, 
24 , conspired against, killed, 25 
Reginald, sub-prior of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, clandestine election to that see on the 


death of Hubert, — ^sent privately to Rome 
for confirmation, — ^imprudent conduct, 291 

Renaud, Frenchman, takes Earl Suffolk 
pnsoner, and is knighted by him, i6g 

Representatives to parliament, first steps to- 
wards choosing them for counties, 360 

Revenue of the Anglo-Norman kings of Eng- 
land, in what it consisted, — crown-lands, — 
tallages, 328 , scutage, — Danegelt and 
moneyage, — escheats, 329 , wardships, — 
fines, amerciaments, and oblates, 330 , state 
of, ordina^ and extraordinary, at the time 
of Henry V , 603 

Revolution in 16S8, compared with the deposi- 
tion of Richard II , 563 

Ribaumont, Eustace de, encounter with Hen, 
III at Calais, — yields himself pnsoner, 
is generously treated, and set at liberty 
by him, 505 

Ricliard, second son of Hen II , invested by 
his father with the duchy of Guienne, and 
county of Poictou, 240 , instigated by his 
mother Eleanor to revolt against his father, 
241 , reconciled to his father, 248 , refuses 
homage to his elder brother for his duchy, — 
the difference compromised by their father, 
— entitled to the succession by his brother 
Henry’s death, — ^refuses his father’s assign- 
ment of Guienne to his brother John, — 
resigns it to his mother Eleanor, 232 , en- 
couraged to rebel again by Philip of France, 
254 , excommunicated by Albano, the 
Pope’s legate, 253 , peace concluded with 
his father, — is contracted to Alice, sister 
of Philip of France,— remoise on seeing 
his father’s body, 236 , his accession, efix. 
Richard I discountenances his former evil 
advisers, caresses his father’s ministers, — 
releases his mother,— makes her regent until 
his arnval m England, 261 , prepares for a 
crusade to the Holy Land,— Jews prbhibited 
by an edict from appearing at his corona- 
tion, — a massacre of, on that occasion, 262 , 
his expedient to raise money for the crusade, 
— sells the vassalage of Scotland, 263 , reply 
to Fulk, curate of Neuilly, — in whose hands 
he placed the administration, during his 
absence on the crusade,— meets Philip of 
France, with his army, at Vezelay,— renews 
his friendship with Philip, 264, embarks 
hib army at Marseilles, — obliged to winter 
at Messina,— character, and that of Philip 
compared, 263 , occasion of his attacking 
the Sicilians, and taking Messina,— disputes 
with Philip, 266 , sets abide his contract with 
Alice, — ^proposes to marry Berengaria, daugh- 
ter of Sancher, King of Navaue,— attended 
on his crusade by nib bride, and hib bister 
Joan, Queen dowager of Sicily, — some of his 
vebbeis wrecked and pillaged on the coast 
of Cypius, — conquers and imp^'isons Isaac, 
Pnnee of Cyprus, — espouses Berengaria 
there, 267 , ai lives m Palestine, assists at 
the siege of Acre, — engages to support 
the pretensions of Guy de Lusignan, to the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, in opposition to 
Conrad, Marquis ofMontberrat, 268 , troubles 
in England during his absence, 269 , confers 
the kingdom of Cyprus on Lusignan, on 
condition of his quitting his pretensions to 
Jerusalem, — defeats Saladm, — obliged to 
abandon the intention of besieging J e rusatem, 
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970 , oonrlitcles a tnice with Saladin for Ihrre 
yoara, tlireo nioiitlis, thiee days, and three 
hours, -Hsniel treatment of his piisoum, 379, 
arrested on bi« return by Lcfipuld, Archduke 
of Atistua,— delivered up to the Kmp. Hen, 
VI., who imprisons him in irons, 373 , earned 
to, accused befoie the diet at Worms,— 
spirited reply, 974; ransoms himself, 975; 
ms ransom, how levied, according to the feudal 
system, '-obtains his liberty,— escapes asecond 
arrest by the emperor,— again crowned at 
Winchester, — goes to Normandy to revenge 
himself on ImiUp's peifidy, 976, defeats 
Pluhp at Fretteval,— concludes a truce with 
him,— his brother John submits to him, 977 , 
makes peace with him at Loimers, which is 
quickly broken,— takes the Bp. of Beauvais 
prisoner, sends his coat of mail to the Pope, 
— concludes a truce with l^hilip for five years, 
—wounded m besieging Vidomnr, Count of 
Limoges, 978 , gallant reply of nonrdon the 
archer, who shot him,— his sensiMUty of the 
retort, -dies,— character,— reflections on ins 
reign, 370 ; miscellaneous aflaim, 980 
Richard It, accession, 5365 state of parties 
^at that Juncture, —form of |;ovomment 
settled, by parliament during his minonty, 
S37J c<JPticuappinted,— administration, how 
conducted, 538 ; embai rassments at his 
accession,— war with Fuincc,— pnimlir m- 
surrections, , cmifercnce with W it 'r>Iei, 
—prudent behaviour at the death of Wat 
Tyler, 541: , reflections on this aflair, st'* , 
heads the army «igniust the Scots,— burns 
Kdinburgh, Perth, and Dtimlcc, - leturns to 
Kngland prematnu ly,— .ittached to Robert 
<le Vere, Earl of Osfmd, 543 ; awed by his 

E arhament, S4<| , deprived of Ins regal iiower 
y a council of fourteen, appointed by Ins 
uncle Gloucester, 54s ; fails in the endeavour 
to influence the election of the house of 
commons,— consults the jtwlgcs on the vali- 
dity of hi» commission to the council of 
fburteen,— iJieir opinion, 346; violent pro- 
ceedings against ms ministry by the Duke 
of Gloucester, 347 ; Ms and his queen, Anne, 
their ineffectual concern at the cKccution of 
Sir Simon Burley, 549 ; exerts himself, re- 
moves Abp. Fitr-Alan from his office of 
chancellor,— removes Gloucester and War- 
wick from the council, 3S0 . tuice with 
Fiance, and marriage of Richaid to Isabella 
of France,— sei/es the chaiter of London, 
and the chaiacter of his administration, 551 , 
dcolires Mortimer successoi, 553, hunies 
Gloutcsler over to Cal us, and awes liis 
faction, s^sj , piocecdmgs against his party, 
S54 ; piooures Gloucester to be murdered at 
Calais,— creation of peei*s,— removes the 

f nihament to Shi ewsbury,— their grants to 
urn. S'5S » prevonus the duel between the 
Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, and ban- 
ishes them, ss6 , opposes the succession of 
Herefoid to the dukedom of Lancaster, 557 , 
embarks foi Ireland,— leaves the Duke of 
York guaulian of the realm, 538 , icturns to 
oppose the invasinn of the Duke of Lan- 
caster,— seircd hythcbkirl of Northumboi- 
land, confined lu Flmt Castle,— heads of ac- 
cusation prefnred against him inpaihament, 
Spi comparison hetween this peiiotl of 
history and the revolution m idsa,— deposed 


by parliament, » murdered in Bomfre* 
Castle, character, 564 , rumparison between, 
and Kdw, HL, 365 j miscHfaueous trans, lo- 
tions duntvs this reign, 366; compausmi 
between lus situation, and that of Cmut, VI. 
of Fkuico, $88. 

Richard lU., the first acts of his adminis- 
tration, 6pi , reflections on his seiisure of the 
crown,— appoints the Duke of Buckmgluvm 
constable, 693, procures his exeimtion, for 
rebeUuig against him, 693 ; obtains a pai- 
liamentary sanction of his sovereignty,— 
supposed’ to poison his wife Anne, to make 
room for his marriage with the Brincess, 
Elizabeth, 696 , marches to oppose the in- 
vasion of the Earl of Richmond, —suspicions 
of his own party,— battle of Bosworth,— 
killed, 698 ; cnaractei, 699. 

Richemont, Arthur, Count de, taken prisontr 
at the battle of Agin com t, 593; released on 
his parole, --evades his parole on the death 
of flen. V,— obtains the Duke of Bur- 
gundy's sister by the regent’s interest, * 
engaged m tlie English interest, 607 , attends 
the congress at Arras, 694, 

Richmond, Henry, Bail of, carried into Britain 
by the Kail of Pembroke, on the establish- 
ment of the York family in Kdw IV , (>715 j 
pedigree, 6 m ; measures taken for his s ifi* 
custody by Ktlward,- Edwaul disappointed 
in a sdienie lor g<‘ttmg him into lus powei, 
#>04, oveitmes lor hi» m unage witli the 
3’iuutss Islirabetli, <)(;0 ; makes uiisiucessful 
attempts loi a desamt on Engl.utd, -"hi# 
pally csliou him to anotlier speedy attempt, 

« kuuls at Milford Haven, 697; battle 01 
Bosworth, —RiUi. til. killcil, 608, 

Riveis, R.u’l of, uncle to Kdw, V., cntrustod 
with the cate of hts person,— cuaKwter,* - 
the first who introduced the art of printing 
into England, 684; arrested by the J^ulte 
of Glouccst'cr while conducting the y<mng 
king to Xamdon, 685 j aud is murdered m 
Pomfret Castle, 686. 

Robbery, instam e of the general pmcticc of, 
at the tim<* of Henry HI , ^84. 

Rohm HI., King of Scotland, character, -Ins 
hon taken piisouerby Hen. IV. of England, 
378 , ilus of guef, 579 Robert, eldest son 
or Will, the Conq,, character, 151, isH ; 
Kvolts against lus father,— eiftraordmai y 
rencountei between him and his father, *51 , 
reconciled to him,— returns to England, ami 
lepnlstis the Suns, 5159 , succeeds to the duchy 
of Noim indy, 158; mortgages hlsdomimous 
to Ill's l)i(»tluj!t, enters tlu, cruhade, rSs re- 
untatimi in the crusade,— how he lost the 
kingdom of England, J73 , icturns and in- 
vades Kuglaiul, 176, enttis mto an auom- 
modalitm with his brother Henry 1 ,,— 
distiosscd by his rcmissness, T78. 

Rockingham, synod summoned there by \yn- 
ham Rufus, to depose Anselm, Archbishop 
of Camel biuy, 168 

Rogci, Earl of Hereford, cause of lus con- 
spiung again a Will, the Conq,, *45; estate 
forfeited, conliucfl for life, X47. I^iOger, 
Aichbishop of Yoik, tiowns Pnuce Henry, 
wlien associated with his father Heii. If,, 
388 ; wispended .it BcckeiN instigation, 999 ; 
complains to the Ling, umsequeiices tif this 
compUiut, &yj} ctrcuiusuuues of a qumrel 
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between him and Hxchard, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a6o 

Rollo the Bane, his history, — makes inroads 
into France, 76 , settles m Neustna, mames 
the daughter of Charles the Simple,— his pru- 
dent government, 77 

Romans, first arrival in Britain, 3 , subdue it 
all except Caledonia, 6, abandon it, 7, re- 
fuse assistance to the Bntons, 8 
Rome, reflections on the policy of the court 
of, 182 , venal pnnciples of the court of, at 
the early penoa of Hen III 's reign, 351 , 
Church of, when at the summit of its power, 
. — character of the decretals of Pope Gregory 
IX,, — ^remarks on the new orders instituted 
3^5 ^ our literary obligations to the an- 
cient clergy of, 710 

Rose, the red and white, party distinctions of 
the Houses of Lancaster and York, 655, 
remarks on the confused history of the 
wars between them, 665 
Roxburgh, Castle of, James II of Scotland 
killed at the siege of, 657 
Runncmede, the gicat ch liter of English liber- 
ties, signed thcie by King John, — heads of 
this charter, 306, remaiks upon it, 308 
Rutland, Earl of, created Duke of Albemarle, 
by; Richard II , 533 , degiaded, 563 , con- 
spires against Henry IV.,— betiays his asso- 
ciates,— view of his treacherous behaviour, 
572; killed at the battle of Agmeourt, being 
then j 3 uke of York» 393. 

PALADIN, King of Egypt, character,— re- 
covers Palestine from the crusaders, 233, 
Acre taken from him by the Christians, 268 , 
defeated by the Christians under Rich. 1 of 
England, 271 , concludes a tiuce with 
Richard, — review of his conduct m this war, 
— dies,— instance of his philosophy, 272 
Salick law of succession to the crown of France, 
foundation of, traced, 47s , attempted to be 
introduced into the English government by 
Henry IV revoked at the instance of 
the House of Commons, 581 
Salisbury, Earl of, natural brother to King 
John, commands the English fleet against 
Philip of Fuincc, destroys his ships m their 
hiubour, 300 Sahsbiuy, Countess of, mis- 
tress to Edw III , the dropping of hei gar- 
ter, supposed to be the occcasion of instituting 
the order of the gaitei, 507 Salisbury, Earl 
of, besieges Orleans, 612 , killed before the 
town, 613 Sahsbiuy, Earl of, instances of 
generalship in, at the battle of Blore Heath, 
daS ; taken by Queen Margaret at the battle 
of Wakefield, beheaded, 630 
Sandier, King of Navairc, instance of his 
confidence in the justice of Henry II , 
of England, 239, his daughter Bercngana 
married to Richard 1 , 267. 

Sautr^, William, rector of St Osythe, the first 
person burnt m England for heresy, 573 
Saxons, national character of, 11 j arrive in 
Britain under Hengist and Hoisa, — subdue 
Britain, settle there, 12 ; conquests inBiitam, 
very ruinous to the country,— throw back 
all the British improvements into ancient 
barbarity,— after subduing the Britons, war 
against each other, 16 , difficulty of continu- 
ing their history, why, xj ; view of their idol- 
atrous religion, 18 J made but slow impiove- 


ment in arts in England, 23; bigotry and 
superstition,— gradual ecclesiastic^ subjeo 
tion to the see of Rome, 35 , theological dis- 
putes, 36, reduced to despair by the ravages 
of the Banes, 45 , adimt the Banes to settle 
With them, after defeating them, 47; their 
monks charactensed, fir , affected austeri- 
ties, — opposed by the secular dergy, 63 , re- 
view of the Saxon govemmentin l^gland, — 
succession of their pnnees, how regulated, 
no , their Wittenagemot, or national council, 
—Earl and Alderman, s;;^onymous appella- 
tions among, 111 , government anstocratical 
toward the time of the Norman conquests, 
113 , state of popular liberty among,— several 
orders of men among, 115 , courts of justice, 
117, legislation among, 120, cnmmal law, 
ri9 ; miUtary force, — public revenues^— value 
of money among, 125 ; manners inquired 
mto, 126 , subdued by William, Buke of Nor- 
mandy, loS, 127 , their laws compared with 
the cm! law, 701. 

Scone, near Perth, the famous stone there, on 
which the Kings of Scotland were anointed, 
^riied to London by Edward 1 , 417 1 
Robert Biuce crowned there, 433, Edward 
Baliol crowned there, 473 

Scotland, and Scots, the Scots and Ficts invade 
Britain, 9 , King Constantine defeated by 
Athelstan, of England, $8 ; Duncan killed by 
Macbeth,— Macbeth killed, and Malcolm re- 
stored, 04 » King William taken prisoner by 
Hen IL,— does homage, with all ms nobility 
for his lansom, 248 , vassalage sold by 
Rich. L, to raise money for his crusade, , 
remaiks on the ancient history ofi— Alex* 
HI., King of, marries the sister of Edw I , 
393 . dies, — succeeded by Margaret, of Nor- 
way,-guardians appointed during hennfancy, 
— treaty of marriage negotiated between her 
and Pnnee Edward of England, 394 , dies 
on her passage to Scotland, 395 , competitors 
foi the crown of. 39s, 400, their claims re- 
ferred to the decision of Edw I., 396 , inquiry 
into the natuie of the homage done by the 
kings of, to those of England, 397 , parlia- 
ment of, and the competitors for the crown, 
attend the summons of Edward to Noiham, 
—Edward asserts his right to dispose of the 
crown, as hege of the kingdom, 399 , fortres- 
ses in, delivered up to Edward, — the barons 
and prelates swear fealty to him, 401 , Ed- 
ward decides m favour of John BahoFs right 
to the crown,— Baliol swears fealty to Ed- 
ward,— put in possession of the kingdom, 402 ; 
the Scots, and their new king, provoked at 
Edwaid’s acts of| usurpation over them, 403 ; 
assign a council to carry on the admimsti*a- 
tion,— assemble an army to oppose the forces 
of Edward, 415, Berwick taken by Edward, 
garrison put to the sword, — the Scots de- 
feated by'Earl Warrenne, — the castle of Bun- 
bar surrendered to Edward, — ^Roxborough 
taken, 413 , Edmburgh, and the whole coun- 
try subdu^, — Baliol swears fealty to him, 
416 , Baliol earned prisoner to London, com- 
mitted to the Tower, 416 , Earl Warrenne left 
governor of, 417, the Scots abandoned by 
Philip of France, m consequence of his treaty 
With Edward, — Warrenne returning to 
England, leaves the administration m the 
hands of Qimesby and Cresbingham,— op- 
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pressjons of tlie Scots, 425 , the Scots rise 
against the English, under W*U am Wallace, 
426 , gam a victory over Wan enne,— Wallace 
made regent, 427 , regency given to the ste- 
ward, and Coroyn of Badenoch, on Wallaces’s 
resignation,— the Scots army defeated by Ed- 
ward at Falkirk, 428 , apply to France for 
succour, but are refused,— engage Pope Bom- 
face in their interest, 430; John de Segrave, 
left guardian of, by Edward, is def^ted by 
the Scots, 431 , again subdued by Edward, 
43a \ young Robert Bruce arrives in Scotland, 
spmts up the nobility to a revolt, 434 , Bruce 
crowned at Scone, 435 , reduces the English 
in Scotland,— acknowledged by the whole 
country, 446 , Bruce defeats Edward at Ban- 
nockburn,— independency of, established by 
this victow, 448 j he invades England on the 
death of Edw 11,,— nature of the war made 
by the Scots, and their army, descnbcd, 
466. death of Robert Bruce, accession of his 
son David, 470, state of, at this penod,— 
Earl of Marr appointed regent on the death 
of Murray,— Marr defeated and slam by 
Edward Baliol, 472 , he is crowned at Sccm^ 
— ^routed by Sir Arch Douglas, flies to Er^- 
land, 47^; Douglas defeated by Edw, HI , 
and Baliol restored,— he is acknowledged no 
longer than protected by the presence of the 
English king, 474 , King David defeated and 
taken pnsoner by Queen Philippa, 502 , ran- 
somed, 514 , the Scots obtain assistance from 
France to invade England,— conduct in these 
incursions, 542, disoblige their allies, who 
return home, 543, jn\ade England again, 
are worsted, 574 , battle of Homeldon, 575 , 
Pnnce James ti^en pnsoner by Hen IV 
educated in England, 578 , earned to France 
by Hen V , — the Scots army in France re- 
fuse to obey their young king while in capti- 
vity, 359 » James I restored,— murdered, 
6b7 , afmirs of, dunng the reign of Hen VI , 
and beginning of Edw IV , 656 
s%utage, explanation of that term, on what 00- 
ifesiems levied by the Anglo-Norman kings, 
329 , none levied by Edw 1 , 439 
Shaw, Dr , procured by the Duke of Gloucester 
to declare his brother Edward illegitimate, 
in a sermon at St Paul's, -the ill success of 
this scheme, 68 g 

Sheriffs, primitive nature of their olScc, 400 
Ship-money, first levied in* England, 79 Ship- 
ping, state of, in the reign of Edw III , — 
cause of decay at that time, 534 
Shore, Jane, accused by the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, in council,— remarks on the accounts 
given of her, 687 , her lustory, 688 
Shrewsbury, the battle of, between Henry IV , 
and Hotspur, young Percy, S76 
Sicily, transactions of Rich I , and Philip of 
France, during their wmtenng there, on 
their way to the crusade, 263, the Pope’s 
contests with the Enm Fredenck concern- 
ing, — offered by the Pope, to Richard, Earl 
of Cornwall, who refuses it,— accepted by 
Henry III, for his second son Edmond, — 
heavy debt incurred by Henry, in asserting 
this grant, 353 , a crusade published agamst 
him by the Pope, 334 

Sigebert, King of East Anglia, restores Christ- 
ianity m his kingdom, said to found the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 27 Sigebert, King 


of Wesse*, deposed for his bad administra- 
tion,— base ingratitude to his protector,— 
revenged upon him, 32 

Sirnames, when introduced into England, 336. 

Sithnc, a Danish nobleman, appointed King of 
Northumberland, by Athelstan,— fate of his 
four sons, 38 

Siward, Duke of Noithumberland, history, 94. 

Slaves, or viliams, how considered among tho 
Anglo-Saxons,— two kinds of, 117 

Society, civil, more probity to be found m, 
than among rude and barbarous nations, 123 

Sodalitmm, the, or Saxon bond of compact, 
described, its 

Soldiers, common, their pay at the time of 
Edward III ,— whence their chief emolu- 
ments arose, 534 

Somerset, Duke of, governor of Normandy^ 
obliged to surrender Rouen, and the rest of* 
the province to Charles VII , 633 , succeeds 
the Duke of Suffolk in his influence with 
Henry VI. and his queen, 639 , sent to the 
Tower, 643 , killed at the first battle of 
St Alban’s, 646 

Speaker of the House of Commons, the first 
appointment of, 538 

St Albani*s, monastery of, by whom endowed, 
29 , battle of, between Hen VI , and Richard, 
Duke of Yoik, 646 , between Queen Mar- 
garet, and the Earl of Warwick, 432 

St Edmonsbury, confederacy of the barons 
formed there, by Cardinal Langton, to assert 
their privileges against the oppressions of 
King John, 303 

Standard, battle of the, 197 

Stanley, Lord, suspected by Rich III of 
favouring the Earl of Richmond, — his son 
retained by Richard as the pledge of his 
fidelity, — ambiguous conduct previous to the 
battle of Bosworth,— declares for Richmond, 
soon after the commencement of the action, 
423 , created Earl of Derby, 434 

Stephen, King of England, pretensions to the 
crown, how founded, 193 , assumes the crown, 
194, grants a charter to his subjects,— title 
ratified by the Pope, 193, subjects swear a 
conditional allegiance to him, 196 , summoned 
before a synod, by his brother Henry, Bp of 
Winchester, 198 , taken prisoner by the Em- 

g 'ess Matilda’s party, 199, exchanged for 
arl Robert, Matilda’s brothei, aoi , dis- 
gusts his nobles, by demanding their castles, 
—his party laid under the papal interdiction, 
but removed by his submissions, 202, the 
Abp of Canterbury refuses to anoint his son 
Eustace, — enters into a compromise with 
Henry, son of the Empress Matilda, 203, 
death of,— his character, 204 
Stigand, Abp of Canteibury, proclaims Edgar, 

— encourages the English to resist the Nor- 
mans, 128 , not permitted to officiate at the 
coronation of King William, 130 , attends 
him to Normandy, 13a, his character, 141, 
degraded and imprisoned, 142 
Stiatford, Abp of Canterbury, employed by 
Edw 111 , in collecting the new levies, 486, 
enters into a combination against the king on 
his return from Flanders,— letter to the king, 
— comes to parliament unsummoned, in his 
pontifical robes, demands admittance,— at 
length reconciled to the king, 487 
Strongbow, Richuid, Earl of Strigul, engages 
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tof^st 3 D«mot, King of Lcmster, 037 » ap* 
pHoa to Hon. u. for porBwssion,-"mames 
the daughter of Bwmot, succeeds to his 
kingdom,— the Irish not able to withstand 
hhn,— receives from Henry the commission 
of seneschal of Ireland, 338. ^ 

Sdetodins PawHnus, sent by Nero to Bntain, 
—subdues Anglesey, the chief seat of the 
3>ruids, 4 ; defoats Boadicea,— recalled, s. 

guffbfit, Eari of, succeeds, at the death of the 
Earl of Salisbury, to the command of the 
siege of Orleans, 613, disconcerted by Joan 
' O’Arc, diy, raises the siege, 618, besieged 
himself at Jergeau,— taken prisoner by one 
. Renaud, whom he knighted, 619 , negotiates 
a truce with Chas VI f of France, 629 , con- 
cludes a treaty of marriage between Hen. 
VI and Margaret of Anjou,— created a duke, 
630, defends his conduct in the House of 
Lords, 637; impeached by the commons, — 
justification of himself, 638, banished by the 
king,— murdered, 639 

Sinenne, Sir Francis, refuses obedience to 
Hen VI ’s order to surrender Maine to the 
Duke of Anjou,— reduced to capitulate by 
Dunois, — enters into Buttany, 632 

Sweyn, King ot Denmark, invasion of Eng- 
land, itt conjunction with Olave, King of 
Norway, — exacts tribute of Ethelred, and 
departs, 74, subsequent invasons by him, 
75, 78 , dies at Oamsborough, 80. 

Synoas of tlie church held in England, 36, 7*, 
118, 150, 167, x68, 176, 1:84, *go, 197, 200, 
ars, 220, 270,291, 3d4, 4*8. 

TALLAGES, taxes levied by the Anglo- 
Norman kings, 328 

Tancred, natural brother to Constantia, Queen 
of Naples and Sicily, dispossesses her of her 
dominions, — apprehensions on the arrival of 
the crusaders, Richard I , of England, 
and Philip, of France, who are obliged to 
winter at Messina, 265, insidious behaviour 
towards his guests, 266 

Taxes, how imposed m the reign of Ed. I , 
439, arbitrarfly increased by Ed III , 531, 
never imposed without consent of parliament, 
by the House of Lancaster, 604 

TempUrs, knights, character of that order, 
— cruel treatment by Philip the Fair, of 
France, 460, the order abolished by Pope 
Clement V,, 461 

Trenchebray, battle of, between Henry I 
and Duke Robert, 179 

Tenures, the feudal, nature and principles of, 
explained, 3x5, 

Tewkesbury, battle of, between Edward IV 
and Queen Margaret’s army, 674. 

Thanes, among the Saxons, the import of that 
distinction, xx6 

Theft, when first made capital in England, 192 

Theobald, Abp of Canterbury, made legate in 
England, 202 , refuses to anoint Eustace as 
King Stephen’s heir, 203 , favoured by Hen 
11 on this account, 2x2 

Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, calls a 
S3mod at Hatfield against the heresy of the 
Monothehtes, 37 

Thoulouse, Count de, despoiled of his dommi- 
ons for protecting the Albigenses, 296 

Thomas h Becket, his history previous to his 
preferment,— appointed chancellor,— magni- 


ficent way of Kfo, stay goes ambassador^ttt 
Fiance,— instance of the king’s famlhanty 
with him,— promoted to Canterbury, ate: 
assumed sanctity on this occasion,— attacfca 
on the Earl of Clare and William of 
Eynsford, 214, opposes the king in a na^ 
tional synod, ax6 , prevailed on to subscnbo 
the constitutions of Clarendon, sxS ; sorraw 
for his compliance,— sued for some lands,! 
behaviour thereupon, 219, condemned fori' 
contempt at the council of Northampton,' 
220 : consults with his sufifmgans about a sub* 
sequent demand of money made on him by 
the king,— extmordinary visit to the king, 
222, appeals to the Pope, and leaves the 
kingdom, 223 , reception in France, 224 ; re- 

f resentations abroad, 225, excommunicates 
lenry’s ministers,**-obtains a legantine com- 
mission, 226 , inenectual treaties of pacifica- 
tion between him and the Iftng, *27 , recon- 
ciled to him,— opposes the coronation of 
Prince Henry when associated with his father, 
228 , suspends the Abp, of York, excommu- 
nicates other bishops who assisted at the coro- 
nation, 220 , murdered at the altaf,— charac- 
ter, and that of the age he lived in, 230 ; 
canonised by Pope Alexander,— pilgrimages 
to his shrine, 233 , Henry does penance at , 
It, 246 , his murderers how pumshed, 250. 
Time, how measured by Kmg Alfred, 54. 
Toleration not a priestly virtue, 60a, 

Tonnage and poundage granted by parliament 
to Hen. V foi lile, S94 ; granted in like man- 
ner to Rich 111,696 

Tosti, brother to Harold, Duke of Northum- 
berland, his subj'ects rebel against him»— 
justify themselves to Harold, who went to 
suppress them,— superseded by Morrar, 08 j 
retires to h landers, 99, disturbs Harofd’a 
government, xox , depredations on English 
coasts,— defeated and killed by Harold, 104. 
Tours, truce concluded there between England 
and Chas. VII. of France, 620 
Towton, battle of, between Edward IV. and 
the Lancastrians, 656 > 

Trade, regulation of, among the Saxons, X33.' 
Transtamare, Hen Count de, engages Charles, 
King of France, to invade his brother I^etttr, 
King of Castile,— becomes possessed of Cas- 
tile by tlie flight of his brother, s»»; his 
soldiers desert to Punce Edward,— •defeated 
by Edward, Peter restored, 523: murders 
Peter, regains the kingdom, 524. 

Treason, high, cases of, limited by law, in the 
reign of £dw.ard III , 529. 

Tresilhan, Sir R , gives his opinion against the 
validity of Rich II ’s commission to Glou- 
cester’s faction, 546 , executed lor it, 547. 

Tnals by battle allowed by Hen IL to be 
evaded by appeal to a juw 240 
Troye, treaty at, between Hen V , and Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy,— articles of, specified, t 
—reflections on this treaty, 598 
Tudor, Sir Owen, marries Catharine, widow of 
Hen V , 602 , taken pnsoner at the battle of 
Mortimer’s Cross, and beheaded, 651, 

Tyler, Wat, and Jack Straw, heads of the in- 
surrection m the reign of Rich II * assemble 
their adherents on Blackheath,— Tyler has a 
conference with the Kmg m Smithfield,— 
killed by Walworth, Mayor of London, 540, 

48 
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torel. Sir T«unes, murders Ed, ,V. and the 
l>uke of York m the Tower* by orders of 
Eicb, in,, 6 go Tyrrell* Walter, accidentally 
kills William, Rufus with an arrow,— joins 
the crusade for penance, 170 
ythes, large pretensions the Saxon, clergy 
forinid. under that name, 42. 
lathings, subdivision of counties into, by 
Al&ed, for the adnumstration of justice, 51. 

URBAH disputes the papacy with Clement, 
167 , kind reception of Abp Anselm, 
i XJrbwL IIL dies of gnef, at the taking of 
Falestiae by Saladin, as3 Urban VI , Pope, 
/ bow elected, 569 Urbanists and Clemen- 
tines, source of those distinctions, 569 
Usury,, bow looked on at the commencement of 
the reign of Rich I , a6a , worse practised 
after the expulsion of the Jews by jEdw I , 
than by them before, 390 

VACARIUS reads public letters m avil law at 
Oxford, under the protection of Theobald, 
Abp of Canterbury, 70X 
Valencet, Bp. 0^ maternal uncle to Queen Elea- 
nor, made chief minister to Hen. Ill ^ 349. 
Varenno^ seneschal of Normandy, sent by 
XT. of France, with some forces, to 
the assistance of Hen, VI of England, — 
gets possession of Alnwick Castle, 659 
Vassals, under feudal tenure, obliged to ran- 
som their superior lord if m captivity,— the 
ransom of Richard I , how levied, 270 Vas- 
salage^ ongm and nature of, explained, 315 , 
conmnon under then respective lords, 319 , 
mihtary service, why changed, into pecuniary 
supplies, 394 

Vere, Robert de, Earl of Oxford, his ascend- 
ancy over Rich II , 543 , preferment and 
bcentious conduct, 544 , defeated by the Duke 
' of Oloucester, 547 

Veam^* battle of, between the Duke of Bed- 
ford and the Earl of Buchan, 609 
Vidomar, Count of Limoges, how he incurred 
the tesemtment of Rich. L, — besieged 
andgamason banged,— Richard receives his 
death wound, at the assault, 378 
Vienne, John de, Admiral of France, sent by 
the regency of Charles VI, to assist the Scots 
in invading England, 54s , retums home 
dii^^ted, 543, 

Villains, among the Anglo-Saxons, what, 117 
Villenage, gradual decay of, deduced from 
the revival of the arts, 702 , no remains of, 
left at the time of Queen Elizabeth, 703 

WAGER of law, the source of, 123 
Wakefield, battle of, between, Margaret and 
the Duke of York, 651. 

Waleran de Ties, his disputes witb Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, son of King John, con- 
cerning a manor in that county, 346 
Wales, state of, restless disposition of its 
princes, previous to the time of Hen III , 
—Pnnce Lewellyn applies to Henry for 
protection against his rebellious son Gnflin, 
— Gnffin delivered up to Henry, by his 
elder brother David, who does honrage to 
Henry,— Gnffin loses his life in attempting 
an escape from the Tower of London— his 
sm Lewellyn succeeds, and renews the hom- 
age to Henry,— confederates with Leicester, 


invades England, 367, reduced by Edw I, 
for not renewing his homage, 39 x , Lewellyn 
defeated and killed by Mortimer^— his 
brother and successor, David, tried as a 
traitor, and executed,— the Welsh hards all 
put to death,— traditional account of its an- 
nexation to the crown of England, and giving 
title to the king’s eldest son, 393 , the motto 
of the princes of, whence derived, sox , the 
Welsh remonstrate against the taxes im- 
posed by Prince Edward, to defray his ex- 
penses in Castile,— appeal to Charles, King 
of France, 524 , insurrection there by Owen 
Glendower, 574 

Wallace, William, character,— becomes a leader 
of the discontented Scots,— first exploits 
against the English, — chases Ormesby, 
the English justicia^, to England,— counte- 
nanced by Robert Bruce, 426, gams a vic- 
tory over Earl Warrenne,— made regent of 
Scotland, — makes an incursion into England, * 
427? resigns his regency, to avoid giving 
umbrage to the Scots nobles,— routed at 
Falkirk by Edward,— his prudent retreat,, 
438 j conference with young Robert Bruce, 
on the Irariks of the Carron,— gams Bruce 
over to the Scots interest, 42^ , betrayed intoj 
the hands of Edward,— tried at London, 
executed on Tower Hill, 432 

Walter, Archbishop of Rouen, is. with others,, 
appointed hy Rich I counsellor to Long- 
champ, adg, made chief justiciary, 270. 
foices Prince John to an accommodation, 
274, attends Queen Ekanoi to Germany 
to ransom the king, 276 

Waltheof, Earl, enteis into a conspiracy against 
Will the Con betrayed by his wife, 146 
confesses it to Lan franc, Abp of Canter- 
bury, and to the king,— executed, 147. 

Walworth, Mayor of London, kills Wat Tyler 
at the head of Iws adherents, $41 

Wapentake, what it was, 53 

War, reflections on the state of, and manner of 
carrying on, in the early times of tlie English 
history, 503, 627. 

Wardships, branch of the revenue of the Anglo- 
Norman kings, Its vast advantages, 330. 

Warrenne, Earl, the last baron who submitted 
to the provisions of Oxford, sdx , joins Prince 
Edward m support of the royal cause against 
the Earl of Liecester, and the turbulent 
barons, 369 , commands the van at the battle 
of Lewes in conjunction with Edward, 371 j 
flies beyond sea on the loss of the battle,^ 
372 , reply, when required to show his title- 
to his estate, 391, defeats the Scots, takes, 
the castle of Dunbar, 4x6 , left governor of 
Scotland, 417 , returns to England on ac- 
count of his health, 425 , collects an army toi 
suppress Wallace, 426 , defeated by him,— 
retreats to England, 427, joma the confede- 
racy of the Earl of Lancaster against Piers 
Gaveston, 445 

Warwick, Guy, Earl of, confederates with the 
Earl of Lancaster against Piers Gaveston, 
445 , seizes Gaveston, who is put to death At; 
Warwick Castle, 446 

Warwick, Earl of, left by Hen V., guardians 
of his infant son Hen VI , 601 , this charge? 
transferred by parliament to the Bp of Win- 
chester, 605, besieges Montargis,— obliged 
to raise the siege by the Count of Dunois^ 
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6i«; becomes Regeot of France, by the re- 
signation of the Duke of Yoik,-”dies, 628 
Warwick, Earl of, distinguished by the appel- 
lation of King-maker, character, 636 , made 
Governor of Calais, 647, bnn^ over a body 
of soldiers from thence to the Duke of York, 
who desert to the king,— lands again, and 
received at London, 648 , defeats and takes 
Henry at Northampton, 645 , defeated by 
Queen Margaret at St Alban’s, 6sa , belia- 
viour previous to the battle of Towton, 6$6 , 
sent by Edw IV, to Pans, to negotiate a 
marnagewith the Queen of France’s sister, 
‘—returns disgusted with Edward’s secret 
marriage with, the Lady Elizabeth Gray, 
66x ; makes a party against the king,— gains 
Edward’s brother, the Duke of Clarence 
over, by giving him his daughter, 664 ; con- 
fused accounts of their subsequent opera- 
itions, 665, raises men, in conjunction with 
the Dulce of Clarence, but despairing of suc- 
cess returns to Calais, 666, refused admit- 
tance hy the deputy-governor — ’■ecc ”cd by 
f’c K 'ig of rp-'c- C' 7 , c rt -1 1 ’ o a )c g e 
V di Queen M.ug act, — m u ici h»‘. u '0^' tt-r 
to 1 !•» soa Lt M ga 1 ovoi h I'ufker 
Moaiit’ie, f-S , 1 lau-s at D ’'aj‘ 1, — 
aina/ ig i”c»-uis'' of 1 is an.n,— t e k’ ^ et- 
ched ijy t e trtttche-y of Mortic ic, Lfij , 
.s Len,,» rarv admiiisua-o — defoa cci a 'd 
killea at j iL‘’e of 1) iniCt, 673 
’VNellcs, Sir Robeit, heads an insur'-ecnon m 
1 . ucolnsivre against Lew IV ucleatod 
and executed uy the king, 666 
V eregeld, among our Saxon ancestors, wliat, 
't was, 122 

Westminster, synod held there, on the mar- 
riage of puests, and wearing long haii, 
184, another summoned b^ Henry, Bp of 
Winchester, against King Stephen, 190 
Westmoi eland, Earl of, suppresses the rebellion 
of the Earl of Nottingham, asid Abp. of 
York, takes them prisoners, 577 
Wheat, observations on the price of, in the 
reign of Henry III , 382. 

Wickham, William of, Bp* of Wmchester, 
made chancellor by Rich II., ss® 

Wickhffe, John, a secular priest, nis character, 
—doctrines, 366 , a bull istued by Pope Gre- 
ory XI. for taking him into custody,— cited 
efore Courtney, Bp of London, protected 
by the Duke of Lancaster, 566 , a new bull 
issued agamst him, protected by the people, 
—his address in explaining away his tenets, 
to avoid conviction of heresy, 567 , his opi- 
nions spread both at home and m Germany, 
—dies of a palsy, 368 

Wlifnd, Bp, of Lmdisfarne in Northumbna, 
by ^pealing to Rome against the decision of 
an Engl^ synod, confirms the Pope’s su- 
premacy, 35. 

William I , successor to RoUo, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, improvement of his countiy in his 
tune, 77 

William, natural son of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, declared his successor by his father, 
—makes good his pretensions at his father’s 
death, ps, visrts Edw the Confessor, who 
entertains favourable intentions of leaving 
him the succession, 96 , gets Harold in his 
possession, and engages him to swear a re- 
nunciation of his own pretensions, and to 


assist William in his, 07 : sends ambassadors 
to expostulate with Harold on ms breach of 
faith,— projects an invasion, xox , siti^ion of 
E#ope at that period,— successful levies, 
loa, address m raasing suppliesv7feview of 
his forces, 104 , embarks, xos ; lands in Sus- 
sex, 106, waits for Harold at Hostings,— 
address to his chieftains, the mormng of ac-*« 
tion,— order of battle, 107 , battle of Hast- 
mgs, — ^losses in the action, 108, consequen- 
ces of the battle, xaS, seizes Dover, xap; 
submission of the Londoners, 130. 

William the Conqueror, crowned at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 130 , gratifies his troops out of , 
the treasure of Harold, and the gifts of his 
new subjects, — ^kind treatment of Edgar 
Athehng, — confirms the liberties of London, 
131 ; disarms them, and places all the power 
in the hands’of Normans, — takes the English 
nobiUty with him to J’Tormandy, 13a; 
conjectures as to the motives of his jour- 
ney there,— letuins on account of insur- 
rections during his absence, 134; reduces 
Exeter, — ^builds a citadel there, 135, reduces 
Edwin and Moicar in the north,— ngoiqus 
government, 136 , the occasion of several in- 
suirectiuns, 137, reduces them, xjS, duel 
policy and tyrannical government, 139; in- 
ti oduces the feudal law, 140, subjects the 
Church to it,— receives Eimmfroy, the Pope’s 
legate, X4Z , degrades and impnsons Stigand> 
Abp of Cantei bury, —promotes Lanfranc 
to Canterbury, 142 , ittempts to suppress the 
English language, 143 , repels Malcolm, 
King of Scotland, and rereives homage from 
him, X44 , reduces a rebellion in the province 
of Maine, 145 , Norman barons rebel against 
him, 146} suppressed, 147, resolute answer 
to the claims of Pope uiegory VIL, 149; 
his eldest son Robert icbels against him, 
IS* » cxtraoidinuy remonstrance between, 
them,— reconciled to him,— aiuses a sur- 
vey of all England to be made,— account of 
Domesday-bouk, iss, compuuUon of hm 
revenue,— wastes Hampshire to make the 
New Forest, 153, imprisons his brother Bp. 
Odo, — makes war against Fr.ince, 134, oc- 
casion of his death and Ins lemoi'sc,— pre- 
dicts the future grandeur of his sou Henry, 

— charactei , 155 , title of Conqueror de- 
fended, 156 , family, 157 , inquiry into hia 
supposed revcnucsi and treasure, x66; vast 

W jjrants lo the clueftauis in England, 321. 
ilhani Rufus, his accession to the crown of 
England,— tyrannical disposition, 158 ; quells 
an insun action raised against him,— arbitrary 
administiation,— invades Normandy, xsp , 
makes peace with lus brother,— assists him 
to reduce their brother Henry, x6o , invades 
Normandy again, i6z , obtains a mortgage 
on It from his bi other Robert,— anecdotes 
showing his indifTeience about religion, 165 ; 
appoints Anselm to the Archbishopnc of 
Canterbury, 166, opposes Urban in his pre- 
tensions to the papacy,— confiscates An- 
selm’s temporalities, 168; embarks for Nor- 
mandy to rescue Mans, x6g: accidentally 
killed by Walter Tyrrel,— character, X70; 
famine caused by the neglect of tillage on 
account of his oppressive taxes, 329, 

William, son of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, committed by Hfin. I., to tbe tutor- 
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atje of Helie de St. Saen,— protected hy 
I'ullc, Count of Anjou, 185; marnes Jus 
(liuenter, x8S ; put m possession of Flanders, 
—killed, *89. 

Wilham. eldest son of Hen. I , contracted 
with the daughter of Pulk, Count of Anjou, 
iSd, recognised his successor, —drowned m 
his passage from Normandy to England,— 
character, and sentiments regarding the 
English, 187. 

Wilham, King of Scotland, joins the confede- 
racy of Pnnee. Henry, against his father, 
Hen, II., 243 » repulsed by Richard de Lucy, 
guardian 01 the kingdom, 245 , commits de- 
^ predations again in the northern province,— 
takert prisoner by Ralph de Granville. 246 , 
does homage to Henry, with all his nobility, 
for his ransom and crown, 248 
William de Eynssford, excommunicated by 
Thomas h Becket, 214; absolved by the 
king^s order, 2IS 

William, of Poictiers, his character of the 
English nobility who attended Will, the 
Conq, to Normandy, 13a 
Willoughby, Lord, governor of Paris, “unable 
to maintain it, retires to the Bastile, and 
capitulates, 62?. 

Winchelsea, Robert de, Abp of Canterbury, 
procures Pope Boniface to publish a bull 
exempting the clergy from paying taxes to 
princes without the papal consent,— reply to 
Edw I. on a demand of supply from the 
clergy, 418 , treatment, on the clergy being 
excluded from all protection of the laws, 
Ajg ; the king appoints him and Reginald de 
Gray, tutors to Prince Edward, 422 , joins 
the confederacy of the Eail of Lancaster 
against Piers Gaveston, 44s 
Winchester, synod summoned there, concern- 
ing the celibacy of the clergy, 150 
Winchester, Henry, Bp of, brother to King 
Stephen, calls a synod, and cites Stephen 
before it,— encourages the pretensions 01 the 
Empress Matilda, xgS : declares openly in 
I her favour, 200 ; speech at her coronation,— 
—instigates the Londoners agamst Stephen, 
—besieges Matilda in Winchester, 201 , his 
legantme commission withdrawn, 202 , pro- 
nounces sentence against Becket, at the 
council of Northampton, 220 
Winchester, Hen^ Beaufort, Bp ^of, the legi- 
timate son of John of Gaunt, intrusted by 
parliament with the tutorage of the young 
King Hen. VI , 60s , character,— his dis- 
putes with the Duke of Gloucester, com- 
promised by the Duke of Bedford, Regent 
of France, 6zx , cieated a cardinal, and 
sent with men into Bohemia against the 
Hussites, which he lends to the Duke of 
Bedford, 621 , attends the congress at Arras, 
62s ; disputes with the Duke of Gloucester 
throw the English affairs into confusion, 
626 , arguments in favour of releasing the 
Duke of Orleans, 628 , advises a truce with 
France, 629 , contnves the rum of the Duke 
of Gloucester, 630 , dies, 631 
J/inchester, Peter des Roches, Bp. of, is chosen 
joint protected with Hubert de Burgh, chief 
justiciary, on the death of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, 343 j character and anecdotes of him, 
—succeeds Hubert de Enrch in his office, and 
wffiuence over the king,— the barons combine 


against him, 347 ; insolent speech with regard 
to them,— dismission procured by Edmond 
the primate, 348. 

Windsor Castle, when built, 530 

Wittenagemot, ancient Saxon council of par- 
liament, particulars relating to, conjectures 
concerning, xxx ; commons no part of, xx2. 

Woden, the Saxon god of war, account of, 18. 

Wolves, how exterminated from England, 69, 

Wool, duty granted to Edw. I. on the exporta- 
tion of, 391 , oppressive extortions practised 
by him on the traders in, 4x9 ; duties laid 
on by parliament, 48a ; great trade in, at the 
tune of Edw IIL, 533 , the staple of, where 
fixed m this reign, 535 

Worcester, burnt by order of Hardicamite, 
88 Worcester, John Tibetot, Earl of, cha- 
racter,— executed by the Lancastrians, 671 

Wounds, legal composition for, among our 
Saxon ancestors, 122. 

Wrecks, law made by Hen. II , to secure the 
property of, 259 

Writs to jiarliament, ancient estabhshment of 
summoning barons by, 408. 


YORK, city of. Its size at the time of the Nor- 
man conquest, 1x6 , burnt, 138. York and 
Lancaster, parties of, how du»tmguished,66s» 

York, Archbishop of, executed for rebellion 
by Hen IV . 578. 

Yoik, Duke of, uncle to Rich 11 , guardian 
of the realm during Richard’s absence m 
Ireland,— raises forces against Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster, but espouses his party, 558. 

York, Rirhaid, Duke of, son to the Kail of 
Cambiidge, appointed successor to the Duke 
of Bedford, as regent of France, 626 , finds 
the English afikirs in France in a declining 
way, 627, resigns his government to the 
Earl of Warwick,— resumes it on the Ecail’s 
death,— concludes a truce with the Duke of 
Burgundy, 629 , pretensions to the crown of 
England,— character 633; pretensions how 
regarded, 637 , driven to the assertion of his 
claim, 64 X ; motives which retarded having 
recourse to arms, 643 ; raises an army, de- 
manding a reformation of government,— 
followed into Kent by the king, retucs after 
a parley, 644. created lieutenant of the 
kingdom, with a power to hold parliaments, 
—made' protector by the parliament during 
pleasure,— his moderation, and m what re- 
spect hurtful, 64s , levies arms against the 
king, and battle of St. Alban’s, 646 j formal 
reconciliation among the partisans of York 
and Lancaster, 647 , retreats to Ireland, 648 , 
returns and opens his pretensions to pai ha- 
men t,— right of succession and piesent ad- 
ministration acknowledged, 649 ; defeated 
and killed by Queen Margaret, at Wakefield, 
— his son, the Earl of Rutland, muidereil by 
Lord Clifford, dsx. 

Yoik, Edward, Duke Of, defeats the Earl of 
Pembroke, at Mortimer’s Cross, 631 , enters 
London, and procures a popular election to 
the crown, 632 

Yorkshire, insurrection there, in Edw. IV, 
time,— defeated by the Lord Montacute,— 
joined by leaders of distinction,— defeated 
at Banbury, 664, mutual executions, —no par- 
ticulars to be found how it was quelled, 605. 
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A LIST OF 

WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 

ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 

STANDARD WORKS, 

far 

Suitable for Rewards and Presents. 


BEETON*S GREAT BOOK OF POETRY : From Cmdmoil 

and King Alfred’s Boethius to Browning and Tennyson , with “x separate Selection 
of American Poems Containing nearly Two Thousand of the Besi Pieces m the 
English Language With Sketches of the History of the Poetry of our Country, 
and Biographical Notices of the Poets In One handsome Volume, royal 8vo, 
doth gilt, gilt edges, pnce aw ; or in half-calf, as^'- 
Bour Hundred English Poeis are re/resenied m tkzs Volume. A sepamfe 
collation of American Poems^ with Biograjthtes^ is added to these. Thus^ in one 
a of ike Growth and Changes of the English Language, as seen m its 
Highest DeveloAmentSt is possible Not less than a Thousand Volumes have been 
examined in order to form a selection worthy to receive respect and regard from 
all Lovers of the Divine Art of Poesy. 

NOBLE THOUGHTS IN NOBLE LANGUAGE: A 

Collection of Wise and Virtuous Utterances, in Prose and Verse, from the 
Wrimigs of the Known Great and the Great Unknown. With an Index of 
Authore. Compiled and Analytically Arranged by Henry Southgate, Author 
of * Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” Musings about Men,” &c. Royal 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price xor, 6J. j elegant morocco, bevelled boards, 
air , half calf, 15^ ' 

Cmiatm Selections from the Worksif^oo Authors, and 7vill especially recommend 
itself to those who can appreciate and value the Besi Thoughts of our Best Writers. 

DALZIEL*S ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. Comprising 
”The Vicar of Wakefield,” ” The Traveller,** ** The Deserted Village,'* *'The 
Haunch of rsrason,** “The Captivity an Oratorio,*’ “Retaliation,** Mis- 
cellanecms Poems, “ The Good-Natured Man,’* “ She Stoops to Conquer,** 
a Ske^h of the Life of Oliver Goldsmith by H W Dulcksn, Ph.D 
With 100 ^ctures, drawn by G J. PiNWELt, engraved by the BrothejRi 
Dalzxei, Beautifully bound, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, pnce xos. $d, 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. A Collection of Songs, 

^rols, ^d Descriptive Verses relating to the Festival of Chnstmas, from the 
Anglo-Norman Period to the Present Time. Embellished with 53 Tinted 
Ilwstrations by Birkbt Foster, With Initial Letters, Border Lines, and 
other Ornaments printed in Gold, and with Frontispiece in Colours Elegantly 
bound, doth gilt, gilt edges, pnce 21J. 

SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY THE POETS. With 

Coloured and other Illustrations by Birket Foster and other Artists, Cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, price xcs, 6d. 


London: WARD, LOCK <Sr* CO., Salisbury Square, B.O. 





Fme AST sooKS. 


THE DOR^i GIFT BOOK OP II^LUSTRATIONS TO 

TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING Witli Desmptive Letteipress 
and Quotations from Tennyson’s Poems, by Permission In (^e Magnmcent 
royal 4to Volume, contaimnc 37 EngrasnafKS on Steel, from the Oidganal Draw- 
ings by Gustavt® Dor^. ClotJi, nchlf isslt, gilt edges, pwce m* 

Jft Gustave DoriS, Tennyson hasmei wzifi an lUusiraUr worthy of his ^ 
£ 0 ttus» Of allfacionaltllustrators he ts the most prolific; a^ none ms excmm 
or perhaps approached famt in the peculiar power which is ^piesitamoie 
value to the illudrator of a great writer--that of instinctvaely perceiving the pre^ 
vailing sentiment or idea of a scensy and the relative proportion of inaaents ana 
accessories neces%airy to realize it to the mind A greater Proof of the versatility 07 
D&ri's gemus could scarcely he found than tn the remarkable success with wmcfi he 
has lUustraied TemiysotPs chamm^If^lls 

GUSTAVE DORfe’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE 

ARTHURIAN LEGENDS. Royal 4to, handsomely bound, cloth, nchly 
^ilt, gilt ei^es, price lar each. 

*. The Story of King Arthur and Queen Guinevere,^ Ifrom the Traditions 
^ the HS^y^icai period of British History, Welrii. Breton, Norman, and 
Chronicleis imd Romancists, and later Ballad and Idyllic Poetry 
With Nine Engravings on Stedi, from Drawings by GuisTAVE Dok]£. 
a. The Story of 'Merlin the Enchanter and Vivien, as 1 elated by the old 
British and Breton Chioniclers and in later Poetry. With Nine Engravings 
on Steel, from Drawings by Gustave Dorl 
3 The Story of Enid and Geraint, From the old Welsh, French, German, 
and Scandinavian Legends. With Nine Engiavings on Steel, from Drawings 
by Gustave Dor&. 

4, The Story of Elaine. From the Arthurian Legends collected by Sir Thomas 
Malorv and later Writers* With Nine Engravings on Steel, from Drawings 
by Gustave DoRifc. 

THE TENNYSOH-HORE GIFT HOOKE. 

Folio* cloth gilt, gilt edges, price each. 

' r. Tennyson’s Guinevere* With Nine Illustrations by Gustave DorA, 
a Tennyson’s Vivien. With Nine Illustrations by Gustavk DorA* 

3. Tennyson’s Enid. With Nine Illustrations by Gustave DorA 
4* Tennyson’s Elaine, With Nine Illustrations by Gustave DorA. 

THOMAS HOOD, Illustrated by Gustave PonS. With Nine 
Engravings on Steel, from Drawings by Gustave Dork, and many Woodcuts, 
Folio, cloth, gilt edges, ai^ 

THOMAS HOOD, Illustrated by Birket Foster. With 

Twenty-two Drawings by Birkst Foster, engraved on Steel. Large 4to, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, ais 

THOMAS HOOD, again Illustrated by Birket Foster With 
Twenty-two Drawings by Birket Foster, engraved on Steel. Large 4to, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, sxjt. 

KEATS’ POETIC ROMANCE, ENDYMION. Illustrated 

by E J. PovNTBR, A R A With Six Magnificent Engravings on Steel by 
F. JouBERT, from Paintings by E, J. Poynter, Folio, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, ax^. 
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USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING BOOKS. 


DALZIEL»S ILLUSTRATED ARABIAN NIGHTS' 

ENTERTAINMENTS. With upwards of aoo Illustrations by J E MaLAiS, 
R.A., J TsiNNisa,, J D Watson, R B Houghton, G. J Pinwell, and T. 
Bax^zibl, together with Imtijd(^tters, Ornamental Borders, &c , engraved by 
the Brothers Dal2iel handsome Volume, cloth, ricbly gilt bach, 

sides, amd edges, pnce sz^. ^ 

TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. By John Latouche, ‘Hiird 

and Cheaper Edition, with Photograph and Map. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, price dr. 
** Mr Latouche*S Travels are delightfully written . , His book li as feir as it 
is pleasant ; as full of information as it is sparkling with humour ”—S^ecta-i$r. 

THE STRATFORD SHAKESPEARE. A Complete Anno- 
tated Edition of the Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Charles 
Knight In Six Vols , half*morocco, 4Sjr 

BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS & ENJOY- 
MENTS. Acting Charades, Burlesques, Conundrums, Enigmas, Rebuses, and 
Puzzles With Coloured Frontispiece and many other Illustrations Crown Svo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, sjr. 

THE HANDY BOOK OF GAMES. By Captain CRAWLEY. 
Billiards, Bagatelle, Whist, Loo, Cnbbage, Chess, Drafts, Backgammon, 
Ecartd, Picquet, All Fours, &c,, &c. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 

Mrs. BEETON’S Book of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 

Compnsmg every kind of practical information on Domestic Economy and Mo- 
dem Cookery Containing -^000 Recipes and Instructions, 600 Engravings, 
and nmnerous Coloured Plates. With accurate descriptions as to Quan- 
tities, Time, Costs, and Seasons of the vanous dishes, directions for Caxvhig, 
Hints on the Management of Children, the AVangement and Economy of the 
Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and 050 Bills of 
Eare to suit the Seasons from January to December Strongly bound, half- 
roan, price 7s 6ar j cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8 j , half-calf, lor, oa, 

Asa Weddmg-Gi/i, Birthda^f Boek, or Preseniaiion. Volume eti any j^eriod 
of the year, or upon any anmvcfrsary •whatever, Mrs Beeidn^s ** household Man>‘ 
agement” zs entitled to the very first place Jnhilf-calf htndmg, price half a 
gmnea, the hook •will last a lifetime, and save money every day 1 

BEETON'S BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. Consisting of 670 

Needlework Patterns, with full Descnptions and Instructions as to working them. 
Every stitch described and engraved with the utmost accuracy, and the quantity 1 
of material requisite for each pattern stated. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece, pnce •js. 6d. 1 

lust as The Book of Household Management iahes due precedence ef ' 
every other Cookery Book, so this extraordifiary Collection of Needte^work Designs ' 
has hecome the book, par excellence, Ladies to consult, hoik for Instruction m 

Stitches and all kinds of •work, aiid Patterns of elegant style and irreproachable 
good taste. 

LIVES OF FAMOUS POETS. By William Michael 

Rossetti Containing Biographies of the following Poets —Burns, Bu-TlEK, 
Byron, Campbell* Chaucer, Coleridge, Cowper, Dryden, Goldsmith, i 
Gray, Hemans, Hood, Keats, Longfellow, Milton, Moore, Pope, , 
Scott, Shakespeare, Shelley, Spenser, Thomson, and Wordsworth. ' 
With brief Lists of Intermediate Poets, affording & sort of general glance at i 
the sequence of dates m British Poetiy. In One Vol,, crowd Svo, wth gilt, 
price SOS 6dm | 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by Charles Dickens. I 

Complete in Nineteen Vols., cloth, half-bound, 665. 6^ ; or in Nine Double and ' 
One Smgle Vol., 62^. 1 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH'S WORKS. 

The only Compute EdtUons^ 

TfJie Complete Prose Works of William Wordsworth, Edited hy Rev, 
Alexander B Grosart, In 3 Vols., ^ffoy 8vo, cloth, air 

Dedicated^ hy express permtssim, /^IHer Majesty, and ahkff with the 
Dedication a Hitherto UnptAhsked Poem hy Wordsworth, addressed to the 
Qusbn on sending agt/i copy of his poems to the Royal Library ^ W indsor* 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works 

The Royal 8vo Edition, with Portrait In One Vol , cloth gilt, price Qf. 

The Centenary Edition, with Notes and Portrait, 6 Vols , leap 8vo, cloth, 30J 
The Pocket Edition In 6 Pocket Vols , cloth, price xss ^ , 

The Imperial 8vo Edition, with Portrait and Vignette Title. In One Vol , 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, price xas 6d, 

The Illustrated Edition, with Portrait, Etchings by Edwin Edwards, Notes 
and Memoir by W M Rossetti In One Vol , cloth gilt, gilt edges, ynce aijr. 
Select Pieces from Wordsworth’s Poems. In One VoT , cloth gilt, price 3s* 6d, 
Wordsworth’s Excursio n, In One Vol,, cloth gilt , price 3f 6d, 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE'S WORKS. 

Tyheonfy Authorized and Compute Prices. 

Coleridge’s Poems. A New Edition. Reap, Bvo, cloth,' 3^ dcf. 

Coleridge’s Poems. Pocket Edition. Pott 8vo, cloth, as. 6«f, 

Coleridge’s Dramatic Works A New Edition. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 3s 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection xrth Edition Fcap 8vo, cloth, 3s 6tf 
Colendge on the Constitution of Church and State. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap 8vo, cloth, os 6d, 

Coleridge’s Lay Sermons, Third Edition Fcap 8vo, cloth, os 6d* 
Colendge’s Friend Fifth Edition Two VoU,, fcap 8vo, cloth, sr. 

A complete Set of the above, price oxs, 

POETICAL .WORKS OP PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

Entirely New Edition. The Text thoroughly revised, with Notes and Memoir 
by W. Michael Rossetti. 3 Vols crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 31^. 6d* 

" This edition of the great poets worhs mmt certainly rank as most trust- 
worthy and compute zn all respects, . . . JVe gladly predict for this edition 
a popularity which it so well deserves. We must aUo add that it possesses the 
meni if including many pieces of Shelley* s not usually found in previous editions 
of hu works, and some not hitherto printed **— The Standard. 

Shelley's Poems, Essays, and Letters from Abroad, Edited 
by Mrs. Shelley With Portrait and Memoir. 8vo, cloth, price los, 
Shelley's Poetical Works With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, $s 
POETICAL WORKS OF WM. MACKWORTH PRAED. 
With Portrait and Memoir by the Rev, Derwent Colerxdob, M A. In 
Two Vo^s. cloth, price tos 6d. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. With a 

Memoir by Lord Houghton. In One Vol crown 8vo, cloth gilt, st 

LIFE, LETTERS, and WRITINGS of CHARLES LAMB. 

Edited by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A , F S A. Conuining the Memoir by 
Talfourd, with Notes and Illustrations, embodying the most recent information 
on the subject In Six Volumes, cloth, price 

This edition contains alarge number of Unpublished Letters, which have teen 
placed at the disposal of the Editor, as well as many hitherto uncollected. It also 
comprises many writings of Lamb, in the shape of Criticisms, Essays, and 
Poetical Pieces, not hitherto identified 

Charles Lamb’s Elia and Eliana. With Portraits, In One Vol. 

fcap. 8vo, cloth, price os 6d 
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Tk€]^ower of English Ltioraiure is m iis Poeis** 

MOXON’S FOPULAR POETS. 

Editedi with Cntical Memoirs, by William Michabl Rossetti. 
With Eight Illustrations Eadi. 


The ^ress and the ^uhUCy alike in Great Britain and her Colonies, and in the 
United States, unite in their testimony to the immense superiority of Messrs 
Moxon*s Popular Poets over any other similar collections published by any other 
house Their possession of the Copyright works if Coleridge, Hood, Keats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and other great national poets, places this series above rivalry » 


X. Byron’s Poetical Works. 
a Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

3 Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, 

4 Scott’s Poetical Works 

5 Shelley’s Poetical Works. 

6. Moore’s Poetical Works. ’ 

7. Hood’s Poetical Works. 

$. Keats* Poetical Works 

9. Coleridge’s Poetical Works. 
xo. Bohns’ PoetIcal Works. 

II. Topper's Proverbial Philosophy 
The Four Senes complete for the 
first time m One Vol , with Por- 
trait 


la. Mii^tON’s Poetical Works- 
13. Campbell’s Poetical Works. 

14 Pope’s Poetical Works 

15 Cowper’s Poetical Works 

16 Humorous Poems 

17 American Poems. 

18 Mrs, Hemans* Poetical Works. 
ig. Thomson’s Poetical Works, 

30 . Miscellaneous Poems. 

[/« the Press, 
ax Hood’s Poetical Works. Second 
Senes 

aa. Whittier’s Poetical Works. 

[fust added. 


^ With Cntical Memoir and Eight Illustrations each, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 

PRICE Ss. 6d, PER VOLUME. 


Also to be had in the following varieties of i 5 /«<fi''«^-<-Imxtation vellum, gilt side, 
back and edges, $s, , ditto, with leatherette covers, 6s, , ivory enamel, 6s. 6<f* , 
morocco antique, 7^. 6d , morocco extra (and quality}, Sr ; morocco extra (xst 
quality) or tree calf, lOf 6d. ^ 

The same can also be had in handsome Boxes, forming elegant OASKBTS OF 
POETBT, most suitable for Wedding and other Presents, as follows — Caskets 
containing 4 Volumes, asr ; 5 Vols , 3or. ; 6 Vols , 33* These Caskets will be 
fiited with volumes selected from the following of Moxorfs Popular Poets, to Suit 
Mr jfSwrtftorr— B yron, Longfellow, Wordsworth, Scott, Moore, 
Hood {xst and and Series), Burns, Milton, Cowpbr, Hemans. 


MOXON’S LIBRARY POETS. 

’ The compute and continuing success if “ Moxon's Poets'^' in the popular Three 
and Sixpenny Senes, has induced the publishers to issue a Library Edition, 
printed on good paper, bound half-Roxburghe, or cloth gilt, gilt edges, and con* 
taming Memoir by Rossetti, and Eight Jllusirations, price sr each. The 
following can be ^<^-Byron, Longfellow, Scott, Shelley, Hood, Keats, 
Burns, Tupper, Milton^ Campbell, Cowper, Humorous, American, Hemans, 
Thomson. 
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JPOETICAL WOEKS, 


THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 

THE COMPLETE EDITXOH. 

The Complete Works of Thomas Hood. In lo Vols. Con- 
taining all the Writings of the Author of the “Song of the Shirt Hood's 
Own^ First and Second Seines included). With all the Original Cuts by 
Cruikshank, Leech, Hooo, &c. In lo Vols*, cloth, price sor. , half-calf or 
half-morocco, pnce /or. 

Complete Edition of Hood's Poetical Works in Two Voi-umes. 

1. Hood’s Serious Poems. A New and Complete Edition, with a 
3 ?reface by Thomas Hood the Younger, and full-page Illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, sr. 

2. Hood’s Comic Poems. A New and Complete Edition, with a * 
Preface by Thomas Hood the Younger, and full-page lUustratiebs, Haai- | 
somely bound, crown Svo, doth gU^ gilt edges, 5r« 

Thm9 tmo mimm ^ mmsm Hoes), 

whicE mm c^Uu^mnd 

Hood’s Own 5 or, Laughter from Year lo Year. First Series. 
Being former runnings of his Comic vein, with an effusion of new blood for 
general circulation. In One Vol* Svo, Illustiatcd by 350 Woodcuts Cloth gilt, 
-js, , gilt edges, 7^ 6d 

Hood’s Own. Second* Senes. Being a fuitlicr collection of his Wit 
and Humour. In One Vol ,8vo. Illustrated by about 540 Woodcuts. Cloth gilt, 
7^. ; gilt edges, 7#. 

riood’s Own,* or, laughter from Year to Year, First and Second 
Senes in Onevol , Complete, with all the original Illustrations hy Cruikshanr:, 
Leech, &c., numbering about 890. In handiiome bmdingt royal 8vo, clotli gilt^ 
Tor. 64^* 

Hood’s Whimsicalities. A Periodical Gathering? to which are 
added “York and Lancaster,” "Lost and Found,” “Eppiag Htwrt,” and 
"Eugene Aram.” With all the original Illustrations by the Author, John 
Leech, George Cruikshank, and W. Harvev. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 
price s^. 

Hoad’s Whims and Oddities, and Wit and Humour, in One 

Volume. With 87 Illustrations by the Author. Fcap Svo, cloth, price tSr, 

Hood’s Poems of Wit and Humour. Sixteenth Edition. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth, pnce 3;. dcf. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities, in Piose and Verse. With S7 
Illustrations by the Author. Fcap Svo, cloth, pnce 35-. Cheat Edition, 
cloth gilt, 2S 6d , boards, as. 

Hood’s Wit and Humour, Fcap. Svo, fancy wrapper, 'u. 

Hood’s Whims. Illustrated by the Author. Fcap, Svo, fancy 

wrapper, xs. 

Hoods Oddities. Illustrated by the Author, Fcap. Svo, fancy 

wrapper, w. 
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SANDS OME presentation VOLUMES. 


XJmform with Ward, Loch Co *s Complete Ediiioit (>f AndersetPs J^airy TaUi* 
An Entirely New Edition of 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Specially Translated 
and Compiled from the Best Original Editions, by Henry Frith. Hand- 
somely hound, cloth giU, bevelled boards, with Coloured Plates and aoo En- 
gravings, price 7f . , gilt edges, 8^ 6d ^ 

*** The PuNzshers feel confident that this will hefmmd to le one if Ihtt hesi 
editions of this deligkifnl work yet offered to ths public No pmns have been spared 
to make this issue of the Swiss Family Robinson** one of the meet charmmg <f 
Present Books The bool is abundantly illustrated by New Coloured Plates (which 
hAve been prepared with great cosre) and upwards of Two Hundred Engranimgs 
tn the Text 

Uniform with the above. Complete Edition of 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian An- 
dersen, With Fourteen Coloured Pictures, loo full-page and other Engravings, 
and Life of the Author Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 
yj, 6 d , gilt edges, 84f 6 d 

SHAKESPEARE^S COMPLETE WORKS. With life, 
Gloss'll y, &c , and full-page and other Engitivings Handsomely bound, cloth 
gilt, puce 6 s , bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7^ 6 d , lulf-morocco, xus. 6d, 
Cheap Edition on thin papei , cloth gilt, People’s Edition, cloth gilt, gj?, 

THE FIELDS AND THE WOODLANDS: Depteted by 
Painter and Poet Consisting of Twenty-four Pictures, printed in Colours by 
Leighton Brothers, With Verses of character and beauty appropriate to the 
Pictures Printed on thick toned paper, and handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, price axs* 

THE LAND OF THE BIBLE: Its Sacred H^eroea tiid 
Wonderful Story By John Tillotson. Amply Illustrated with Maps and 
more than 300 Wood Engravings. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gdt edge% 
price fs 6d , half-calf, xos, 6d. 

The design of this worl z? to provide a Comecuiwe Hi dory ofPaledtne^ from the 
time Abraham to that of the final Uesiruction of Jerusalem under Titus, Jt 
also fitrnishes, in immediate association with the events reeoided, a Topogirtphital 
Descnpii&n of the Land 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, fiom thx<? Worldto that 

which IS to Come. With a Memoir of the Author by 11 W, Boi.ckkn, Ph.l), 
With 100 page and other Illustrations by Thomas Dal/irl, engi.ived by the 
Brotheis Dauzikl Presentation Edition, on thick toned paper, 410, cloth gilt, 
gift edges, price lor. 6d ; crown 8vo, doth gilt, gilt edges, 3^. 6d , cloth gilt, 
6 d* cheap I Edition, cloth gilt, xs 6 d,\ wrapper, xs. 

This volume is full of chaste and beautiful Engravings, contains the entire 
text, is printed tn clear type, and is elegantly bound 

THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID ; or, Three 

Years m the Holy City. Relating the Scenes in the Life of Jesus of Naaareth. 
By Rev J H Ingraham With Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, handsomtly bound, cloth gilt extra, gilt edges, price st ; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, Coloured Plates, 3J 6 d Fc.ip. 8vo, cloth gilt, Coloured Frontispiece, 
azf. cloth gilt, gilt edges, us ; cloth gilt, is 6d , ornamental wrapper, is, 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR : Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 
and Holy Days throughout the Year. By John Keble Small fcap. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, plain edges, ijf , cloth gilt, red burnished edges, ts 6d,; cloth gilt, levelled 
boards, gilt edges, as , moiocco, gilt edges, ss. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt,|)lsutt 
edges, 2^ 6d , with 8 full-page Illustrations, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 6dA 
calf or morocco, 7s, 6d,, morocco extra, or tree-calb^ xos, 6d, 
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STAmAJiD TBEOLOGICAL 


WARD AND LOCK’S 

CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 

Pnce 0 ns SHiLtmo each , or neatly bound, cloth gilt, ts , 6d , 


Vnier the €Omprfhensivi iitUt ‘*The Christian Knowledge Series/’ is 
^ tssuedt m a senes of nveU-prinUd vohtmeSi published at a j/ince which renders them 
accesstble to all^ the works of those great and good men who have devoted thetr 
lives and energies to :promoting^ m ikeir writings, the highest interests of their 
feUoV)>cYeatures, by explaining and elucidating the various subjects connected 
with Rehgon and Chneiiamty, and voho have earned a title to the undying grati-- 
tude of f os eri*y by engaging heart and soul m the great work, the object qf which 
is to justify the ways of God to man *' 

Con f dent tn the belief that to very large numbers these woiks will he thoroughly 
welcome and acceptable, the Editors and Publishers have undertaken the enter pnse 
of indifimiely extending the range of the influence of these works, feeling assured 
of receiving the earnest co operation and assistance if all good men in aijfusmgf 
hy means ^ these good and cheap edtium of excellent books, true Christian Know- 
■ ledge, 

I, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, With Life, Introduction, 

Analysis, and Notes, 

а. Butler's Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and 

Course of Nature Wuh Life, IntioducUon, Notes, &c 

3. Taylor's Holy Living With Life, Intioduction, and Notes* 

4. Taylor’s Holy Dying, With Intioduction, Notes, d:c. 

5. Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Religion m the Soul. 

With Life, Introduction, and Notes, 

б. Paley’s Natural Theology With Introduction, Kpitome, and 

Notes. 

7. Keith on Prophecy. (Bp sfemi arrangement with the Author), 

8. Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress. With Memou of the Author by 

H. W, Dulcken, Ph D , and 100 Illustrations. 

9. Paley’s Horse Paulinas. With Introduction, Epitome, and 

Notes. 

Band and Heart says *— ** The publishers well deserve the thanhs of the com- 
munity for this noble effort^ They are most efleUively doing the work of a ‘ Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society,’ without any appeal for chantable funds As a self sustain- 
ing agency for the circulation of first-class theological wtuks we gladly commend 
this ‘Christian Knowledge Senes’ to the notice of all our readers ” 

Lloyd's Newspaper w-yz " — We can assure our readers that the get up of the 
two volumes on our table is excellent, and, at the price, wonderful. The notes are 
short, and what is still more noticeable, generally to the point I'he epitome of both 
volumes is excellently conceived, and is calculated to impress the book deeply on 
the reader’s mind *’ 

The Weekly Times *— *' Every young man or young woman, every one who 
aspires to independent thought, should be students of, and possessors of, these 
hooks ” 

IST The Publishers have been favoured with letters from some of the highest 
dignitaries of the Church of England, and the principal Clergymen of every 
JOenomtnaiton, all speaking in the highest terms of the Christian Knowledge 
Series. 
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STAND AR 2 > WORNS SY GREAT WRITERS. 


THE WORLD LIBRARY OF STANDARD BOOKS. 


A Serus nf SianAard Works, including numy of ika acknowtedged Masiss^ 
pieces of Historical and Critical Literature^ niado more accessible than Aitkerto to 
the general reader by publication in a cMapform and at a moderate price. 


Crown 8vo, doth gilt. 

1, Hallam's Constitutional History of England. From the 

Accession of Henry VII to the Death of George 11 By Henry 
Hallam, LL D , F R S With Lord Macaulay’s Essay on the same. 
970 PP > S-y * Library Edition, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

2, Hallam’s Europe during the Middle Ages, By the Author 

of “ The Constitutional History of England.’* 720 pp., 3^. 6d . , Library 
Edition, demy 8vo, 894 pp , 6s. 

3, Hallam’s Church and State : Being a View of the State of 

Europe during the Middle Ages By the Author of ** The Constitutional 
History of England ” 460 pp,, as. 6d 

5. The Wealth of Nations (An Inquiry into the Nature and 

Causes oO. By Adam Smith 78a pp , 3^ 6 d . , Library Edition, demy 
8vo, 800 pp , 6 s. 

6. Adam Smith’s Essays. Moral Sentiments, Astronomy, Physics, 

&c. By the Author of *‘The Wealth of Nations ” 476 pp., sr, 6d 

7. Hume's History of England. From the Invasion of Julius 

Caesar to the Revolution in x688 By David Hume. In 3 Vols. 9,840 
pp , lof 6 d 

8 . Hume’s Essays: Literary, Moral, and Political. By David 

Home, the Historian 538 pp , 3^. 6d. 

9. Montaigne's Essays All the Essays of Michael the Seigneur 

de Montaigne. Translated by Charles Cotton. 684 pp , 3jr. 6d , ; 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, g?o pp , 6 s 

10. Warton’s History of English Poetry. From the Eleventh to 

the Seventeenth Century. By Thomas Warton, B.D., Poet Laureate. 
1,033 pp., 6s 

11. The Court and Times of Queen Elizabeth. By Lucy 

Aiken 530 pp , 3^, 6 d . 

12. Edmund Burke’s Choice Pieces, Containing the Speech on 

the Law of Libel, Reflections on Revolution in France, on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Abridgment of English History. 3s 6d 

14. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting in England. By Horace 

Walpole 538 pp , 3^. 6d. 

15. McCulloch’s Principles of Political Economy, With Sketch 

of the Rise and Progress of the Science. By J, R. M'Cullock. 360 pp., 
3^, 6 d . 

16. Locke's Letters on Toleration, By John Locke. 400 pp., 

$s. 6d. 

18. Walton's Complete Angler; or, The Contemplative Man's 

Recreation, xoa pp , as, 

20. Essays on Beauty and Taste ; On Beauty, by Francis, Lord 
Jeffrey , On Taste, by Archibald Alison, LL D 334 pp , 35. 6d, 
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BOOKS FOR yoma mmn. 


The 'Wq'bjuq 

2h Milton^s Early Britain, under Tiqjan, Eoman, and Saxon 
Rule. By John Milton With More’s England under Richard IIL, and 
Bacon^s England under Henry VIH, 430 pp., 34?. 6 ei, 

23. Macaulay: Reviews, Essays, and Poems* 650 pp., 3^. 6 d, 

24, Sydney Smith’s Essays, Social and Political. 550 pp., 3x. 6 d. 
23. Lord Bacon. Containing the Proficience and Advancement of 

Learning, the New Atlantis, Histoncal Sketches and Essays* 530 pp » 
3 f. 6 d * 

2 i$i Essays by Thomas de Quincey. Containing the Confessions 
of an Opium Eater, Bentley, Parr, Goethe, Letters to a Young Man, &c. 
Soo pp*, 3f, 6 d. 

27^, Josephus (The Complete Works of). Translated by William 
WiiLSTON, A.M. With Life of the Author, and Marginal Notes giving the 
Essence of tlie Narrauve, 810 pp., 3#* 6 d, 


THE BOYS’ ILL1TSTRAXEB LIBRARY « 

PATlifOTSrAirD PIONEERS. 

!Ehe Story of their Baring Adventures and Keroio Deeds* 

TAtf of IBmifiom Mou, whose eonrotEC, shiiL and enier^rhe have 

ieefi ihe fomuiatton of Ghmt States^ and whose wisdotn and fainoiism have con- 
soltdaied and Hretigihcned national jfower, mwi he inie>esUnfE J^onn^ nnnds 
which delight mrltofds of Admeniure and Bravery , and irieai Deeds m Canif 
md Council, The name of Washington u retferea, as that of a Getierai and 
Statesman whose devoted patriotism and great akhiies achieved independence for 
kis comity* With him ts aswciaied Franklin, whose personal history is no less 
wtifmtif^than hts political career* Columbus, the Discoverer of the New Worlds 
emdDB Soto, a type of the resilesSi hoUBxplorers of strange and mysterious landSf 
wereforerunners of the sagacious leaders and remarkable pioneers of a later time. 
In mU serks Biographies as a narrated exhibiting thefon e of charas ter of the men 
and the remarkable adventures they encouniered^ and these mw ds can starrely be 
perused without exciting a feeling of admiration for the //crocs and if wonder at 
the magnitude of their achievements* 

In picture hoards, ar , cloth gilt, as, 6 d ; gilt edges, sr, 6 d* 

A. Columbus, the Discoverer of tlie New World* 

2; Pranklin, Printer .Boy, Statesman, and Philosopher. 

3. Washington, Hero and Patriot. 

4. The Puritan Captain ; or, The Story of Miles Standish. 

5. Boone, the Backwoodsman, the Pioneer of Kentucky^ 

6. The Terror of the Indians, or, Life in the Backwoods. 

7. The Hero of the Prairies ; or, The Stoiy of Kit Carson. 

3. The Spanish Cavalier , or, De Soto, the Discoverer. 

9, Through Praine and Forest ; or, De Salle, the Pathfinder. 

10. The Shawnee Prophet ; or, The Story of Tecumseh. 

ir. The Buccaneer Chiefs ; or, Captain Klidd and the Pirates of 
America. 
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